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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


State  of  Washington, 

Depaktment  of  Agriculture. 

Olympia,  Nov.  1,  1914. 

To  His  Excellency,  Ernest  Lister^  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  the  First  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
covering  the  period  from  June  10th,  1913,  when  the  Department 
was  organized,  to  June  30th,  1914,  inclusive. 

For  your  convenience  and  that  of  whoever  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  read  it,  the  report  contains  a  review  of  the  work  covered 
by  its  various  divisions,  and  the  review  of  each  division  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  general  outline  and  summary,  together  with  recom- 
mendations based  upon  the  work  of  each. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  T.  Graves, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
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PREFACE 


In  submitting  this  First  Report,  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
Department  to  present  only  salient  features  pertaining  to  each  division, 
and  all  recommendations  as  to  legislation  are  based  upon  problems 
which  have  arisen  and  are  likely  to  repeat  themselves.  Esti- 
mates for  appropriations  are  based  on  past  expenditures  and  upon 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  statutes. 

The  attention  of  Your  Excellency  is  respectfully  directed  to  the 
recommendation  of  each  Division,  especially  to  the  changes  in  law 
which  the  growth  of  the  state  demands,  and  to  make  provision  for 
conditions  hitherto  covered  by  the  statute,  but  repealed  by  the  13th 
legislature  undoubtedly  through  oversight.  The  report  which  follows 
will  demonstrate  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  present  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  centralized  authority,  over  the  previous  system  of 
having  the  Divisions  located  in  various  separated  localities  of 
the  state. 

As  the  law  requires  that  this  report  be  completed  by  November 
1st,  and  the  collection  and  compilation  of  data  herein  requires  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  June  30th,  1914,  has  been  fixed  as  a  final  date 
for  all  reports  of  statistical  information  herein  embodied.  The  financial 
statement,  however,  closes  September  30th,  1914.  The  financial  re- 
port for  the  period  from  April  1st,  1913 — ^the  beginning  of  the  biennium 
— ^untll  June  10th,  1913,  when  the  organization  of  the  Department  oc- 
curred, is  covered  by  an  appended  statement.  During  this  period  the 
various  Divisions  operated  as  individual  departments. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Washington  was 
created  by  chapter  6(y  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1913,  which  passed 
Senate  Bill  247,  entitled  "An  act  creating  a  Department  of  Agriculture, 
providing  for  the  organization  and  administration  thereof,  defining 
the  powers  and  duties  of  its  officers  and  employes  in  relation  to 
agriculture,  horticulture,  livestock,  dairying,  state  fairs,  foods,  drinks, 
drugs,  oils,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  providing  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof  and  repealing  certain  acts  and  parts  of  acts." 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  law  carried  no  emergency  clause,  it 
did  not  become  eftective  until  the  expiration  of  the  regular  ninety-Hlay 
limit  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  during  which  time  the 
departments  it  amalgamated  operated  individually  under  their  re- 
spective statutes. 

The  act  charges  the  Commissioner  with  all  the  powers  and  duties 
formerly  vested  in  the  State  Veterinarian,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner, Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  State  Oil  Inspector,  Bakery  In-  | 
spector,  State  Fair  Commission,  in  the  Washington  State  College  with  | 
respect  to  the  licensing  and  registration  of  Jacks  and  Stallions,  and  j 
the  director  of  the  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  with  < 
respect  to  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stufts  and  commercial  | 
fertilizers  used  for  manurial  purposes.  i 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  work  of  the  Department  has 
been  divided  into  four  divisions,  viz.:  Dairy  and  Livestock  Division; 
Division  of  Horticulture;  Division  of  Foods,  Feeds,  Fertilizers,  Drugs, 
Oils  and  Bakery  Inspection;  and  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  following 
as  closely  as  possible  the  line  of  demarcation  made  by  the  individual 
appropriations. 

The  commissioner  is  empowered  to  publish  and  distribute  bulle- 
tins pertaining  to  the  Department,  and  to  cause  surveys  and  classifica- 
tions to  be  made  of  such  lands  as  may  come  within  any 
project  of  the  state  for  reclamation,  drainage  or  utilization  of  logged- 
off  lands. 

No  special  appropriation  was  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  en- 
tire act,  but  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  expend 
any  appropriation  for  any  of  the  divisions,  the  powers  and  duties  of 
which  are  vested  in  him,  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  same  was  ap- 
propriated. Therefore  as  appropriations  had  been  made  for  State  Vet- 
erinarian, Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Oil  Inspector,  Horticulture, 
and  the  Washington  State  Fair  as  follows: 

State  Veterinarian  115,000.00 

Drugs  and  food 46,600.00 

Horticulture    75,000.00 

Oil    18,800.00 

State  Fair  40,000.00 

Total    $195,400.00 
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the  CommisBioner  has  been  unable  to  diBcharge  completely  the  duties 
placed  upon  him  by  the  act,  eBpecially  those  relating  to  the  features 
of  the  law  for  which  no  appropriation  was  made.  This  should  not  be 
construed,  however,  to  mean  that  the  Department  has  been  inactive  in 
the  discharge  of  duties  relating  to  these  particular  features,  for,  from 
time  to  time,  inspectors  of  one  division  or  another  have  been  detailed 
to  look  after  the  enforcement  of  laws  not  specially  covered  in  the  ap- 
propriation, but  which  were  incumbent  upon  the  Commissioner  to  en- 
force, such  as  the  registration  of  Stallions  and  Jacks  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  acts  relating  to  the  Concentrated  Commercial  Feeding 
Stuffs  and  to  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  agriculture,  agricultural  resources  and  prod- 
ucts and  a  special  division  in  the  act  is  provided  to  be  known  as  the 
Division  of  Agriculture,  but  the  statute  does  not  define  the  duties  of 
such  a  division  except  as  agriculture  relates  to  horticulture,  dairying, 
livestock  raising  and  seed  analysis. 

The  Department  has  been  called  upon  at  various  times  to  make 
biological  surveys,  to  investigate  and  ofter  information  in  the  matter 
of  soil  surveys  and  analysis,  to  test  grains,  grasses,  legumes,  and  vege- 
tables and  to  study  the  possibilities  of  future  production.  Many  of 
these  requests  It  has  been  able  to  meet  through  the  Division  of  Horti- 
culture and  Seed  Analyst,  but  in  the  main  they  have  been  referred  to 
the  Experiment  Stations  at  Pullman  or  Puyallup,  where  matters 
pertaining  to  scientific  research  rightfully  belong. 

While  the  Department  has  been  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state  in  handling  questions  of  a  practical 
nature,  it  is  felt  that  all  matters  involving  scientific  research  should 
be  referred  to  the  Experiment  Stations  for  investigation,  such  stations 
being  already  provided  for  and  possessing  the  necessary  equipment. 
For  the  Department  to  undertake  the  solution  of  such  problems  would 
mean  unnecessary  expense  and  the  duplication  of  work.  Co-operation 
between  the  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Department  has  had  the  net 
result  of  solving  many  problems  that  could  not  have  otherwise  been 
successfully  concluded. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  Division  of  Horticulture  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  it,  which  briefiy,  include  the  licensing  of  all 
nurserymen  doing  busineBS  in  the  state,  inspecting  all  nursery  ship- 
ments to  protect  the  buyer  against  diseased  stock  and  combating  the 
spread  of  pests  and  horticultural  plant  diseaaes,  and  the  inspection  of 
horticultural  products. 

Besides  the  head  of  the  Division  whose  headquarters  are  at  Ol3rm- 
pia,  each  of  the  ten  horticultural  districts  of  the  state  is  provided  with 
an  inspector,  whose  duties  are  definitely  prescribed  by  statute.  They 
inspect  all  fruits  offered  for  sale,  examine  orchards  for  pests  and  pre- 
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cial  feeding  etufls,  and  if  the  case  of  the  Btate  is  sustained  there  will 
probably  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  stamps,  a  revenae  not  less 
than  150,000  for  the  biennium  to  come.  The  act  as  it  now  stands  is  a 
valuable  one  if  upheld,  as  it  ofters  to  those  engaged  in  the  livestock  in- 
dustry a  strong  measure  of  protection  against  adulterated  stock  feeds. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS   USED   FOR   MANURIAL  PURPOSES. 

This  Act  provides  for  the  manner  of  handling  the  sale,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  commercial  fertiliaers. 

The  Department,  through  the  food  inspectors,  has  taken  samples 
of  the  product  oftered  for  sale  in  the  open  market.  A  list  of  these  to- 
gether with  results  of  analysis  will  appear  in  the  report  of  this  Divi- 
sion. 

The  protection  of  food  products  and  the  matter  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  are  of  equally  great  impor- 
tance to  the  public  generally,  to  the  farmer  and  to  those  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  livestock;  therefore  another  inspector  in  this  Division  is 
strongly  urged.  In  fact,  another  Inspector  is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
these  features  of  the  law  are  to  be  enforced. 

BAKERY  INSPECTION. 

By  the  Act  of  1913,  this  Division  was  placed  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  while  no  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Act  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  Bakery  Inspection,  by  reason 
of  the  money  saved  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Department,  it 
has  been  possible  to  maintain  a  complete  system  of  bakery  inspection, 
the  report  for  which  is  herein  embodied  and  to  which  attention  is  di* 
rected. 

OIL  INSPECTION. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  report  of  the  State  Oil  Inspector,  the 
showing  of  which,  over  comparative  periods  of  former  years,  is  espe- 
cially gratifying.  Whenever  and  wherever  oils  are  offered  for  sale  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  make  the  tests  prescribed  by  statute 
to  ascertain  If  the  quality  of  the  product  oftered  for  sale  is  up  to  the 
requirements.  For  this  an  Inspection  fee  is  charged,  being  prescribed 
and  regulated  by  the  law.  The  fees  collected  have  surpassed  those  of 
any  like  previous  period  which  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  complete- 
ness of  the  system. 

SEED  INSPECTION. 

The  branch  of  seed  inspection  Is  to  the  farmer  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  category  of  the  state's  inspection  service,  because 
upon  it  rests  his  guarantee  of  pure  seeds.  Not  alone  does  the  analysis 
and  test  for  the  purity  of  seeds  protect  him  from  getting  a  smaller 
crop  than  he  is  entitled  to  expect,  but  the  presence  of  noxious  weed 
seeds  can  be  ascertained  before  planting,  thus  protecting  the  farmer 
against  the  Incident  troubles  that  follow  in  their  wake. 
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A  comparison  of  the  tabulated  results  of  certain  analytical  tests 
of  seeds  will  indicate  the  character  and  nature  of  seeds  offered  for 
sale  and  the  results  obtained  from  seed  inspections. 

The  Department  will  receive  samples  of  agricultural  seeds,  from 
any  farmer,  seed  dealer  or  other  person  wishing  an  analysis,  free  of 
charge.  Whenever  the  seed  is  believed  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality  it 
should  first  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  analysis,  before  the 
farmer  attempts  any  planting  at  all. 

SUMMARY. 

In  preparing  this  first  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
task  presented  itself  of  embodying  in  one  brief  account  the  annual  or 
biennial  statements  of  eight  dlfPerent  divisions,  formerly  located  in  as 
many  different  parts  of  the  state.  Much  that  has  been  reported  in 
former  years  has  been  here  omitted,  owing  to  the  lack  of  space  and 
because  it  was  not  considered  absolutely  necessary. 

The  past  year  has  demonstrated  two  things  that  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  above  all  others:  First,  that  the  consolidation  of  these  eight 
different  divisions,  with  police  and  inspection  powers,  under  one  head, 
was  an  act  of  wisdom;  and  second,  that  the  statutes  under  which  the 
integral  dlvlBions  formerly  operated,  need  a  great  deal  of  remodeling 
to  make  them  perfectly  applicable  to  a  consolidated  Department,  ca- 
pable of  rendering  the  public  the  modern  service  it  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. 

The  wisdom  of  the  consolidation  is  shown  in  the  increased  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Department,  in  the  increased  number  of  inspections  and 
condemnations,  in  the  operation  of  Divisions  deprived  of  Legislative 
appropriation.  In  the  ability  to  open  new  fields  and  prosecute  work 
hitherto  unattempted,  in  the  elasticity  of  the  Department  to  throw  all 
Its  forces  against  a  single  problem  and  cope  with  it  expeditiously,  and 
finally  in  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  bureau  where  the  public 
can  look  for  redress  and  relief  on  all  subjects  that  are  akin  to  each 
other,  without  any  evasion  of  responsibility. 

The  necessity  not  of  more  legislation  but  of  more  adequate  legis- 
lation is  shown  by  the  number  of  prosecutions  attempted  under  exist- 
ing statutes  and  which  failed  because  such  necessary  elements  as 
I>enalty  sections  were  lacking;  by  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  De- 
partment to  carry  out  provisions  of  statutes  already  repealed  and 
which  had  formerly  guaranteed  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic; by  the  increased  demands  placed  upon  the  Department  by  the 
growth  of  the  state  and  modern  progress;  and  finally,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  expand  itself  and  its  finances  over  the  work  which  counties 
formerly  performed. 

That  the  public  was  entitled  to  expect  an  increased  eflftciency  from 
such  a  consolidation,  goes  without  saying.  How  well  the  Department 
has  lived  up  to  expectations  can  be  seen  by  a  careful  perusal  of  this 
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report  and  a  careful  comparison  with  the  reports  of  the  separately 
operated  Divisions  in  former  years. 

Examination  will  show  many  cases  where  the  public  has  received 
timely  and  invaluable  service  made  possible  by  the  consolidation.  It 
will  show  protection  and  saving  to  the  patrons  of  the  Department, 
otherwise  impossible,  and  a  vastly  increased  work  performed  under  the 
appropriation,  at  a  great  saving  to  the  state. 

The  wisdom  of  providing  an  advisory  board  to  the  conmaissioner 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  during  the  past  18  months.  At 
almost  no  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  state,  the  department  has 
had  at  its  command  in  working  out  perplexing  problems,  the  expert 
opinion,  researches  and  studies  of  its  board  members,  which  upon 
other  like  departments  elsewhere  entails  a  considerable  appropriation. 
The  attendance  at  all  board  meetings  has  been  as  perfect  as  that  of 
salaried  members,  and  the  concrete  opinions  of  such  a  board,  based 
upon  scientific  and  practical  experience  has  proven  of  inestimable 
value. 

When  one  sums  up  the  work  of  the  Department  since  its  creation 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  perhaps  no  other  branch  of 
state  government  that  covers  so  wide  a  range,  or  embraces  so  many 
difterent  features.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  its  field  of  use- 
fulness is  open  to  more  possibilities  and  demands  than  almost  any 
other,  and  that  to  meet  them  and  make,  as  it  has  done,  a  reputable 
centralized  bureau,  patterned  as  near  after  the  Federal  Department  as 
our  limited  statutory  authority  will  permit,  has  been  no  small  task. 

Respectfully, 
H.  T.  Graves, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


STALLION  AND  JACK  REGISTRATION 


Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  registration  of  Stallions  and  Jacks  were  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  Washington  State 
College  at  Pullman.  This  Department  was  authorized  to  disburse 
moneys  collected  from  registrations  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Since  the  reBponsibility  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  nine  hundred  and 
tbirty  (1930.00)  dollars  have  been  collected,  all  of  which  has  been  de- 
posited with  the  State  Treasurer.  It  is  recommended  that  a  special 
provision  be  made  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  feature  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Stallion  and  Jack  registrations: 


STALLIONS  CLASSIIITED  BY  BREEDS. 


BREED 


Belfflan  

Sbire  

Olydesdale  ... 
French  Draft 
French  Ooadi 
Oennan  Coach 
Hackney  ..... 
Suffolk  Punch 
Orade  

Total... 


Per  cent. 
of  total 


28.45 

8.94 

8.41 

1.16^ 

2.2T 

.64 

1.48 

.27 

.27 

47.76 

loa. 


JACKS. 


Purebred    . 
Grade  

Total 


Par  cent. 
of  total 


17.82 
82.18 


100. 


UNSOUNDNESS. 

Since  the  last  report  it  has  been  necessary  to  refuse  a  license  in 
only  four  cases: 

Sidebone    1  Bog  spavin  1 

Bone  spavin  1  Ridgelings  1 
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m 

m 

— ■ 

^ 
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101 
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The  Stallion  and  Jack  registration  law  is  of  prime  importance  to 
the  livestock  Industry  in  that  it  protects  the  public  from  dishonest 
stallion  owners.  All  information  concerning  Stallions  or  Jacks 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  the  license 
certificate  shows  a  complete  record  of  all  animals. 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  make  possible  the  tabulation  of  the 
exact  number  of  pure  bred  stallions  in  the  state  and  the  removal  of 
unsound  draft  stallions  from  public  service.  The  law  has  apparently 
one  weak  feature — that  of  only  one  examination  for  soundness  for  the 
entire  life  period  of  the  animal.  As  physical  faults  do  not  always  de- 
velop during  the  first  years  of  an  animal's  life,  an  examination  and 
affidavit  of  soundness  should  be  submitted  every  second  year  for  re- 
newal of  license,  in  order  to  insure  the  utmost  protection  to  the  public. 

This  Department  should  exercise  control  over  the  veterinarians 
examining  such  animals  for  soundness,  as  there  are  many  unscrupu- 
lous veterinarians  in  the  state,  who  in  many  ways  abuse  the  respons- 
ibility placed  upon  them  under  the  present  law. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  Legislature  amend  the  law 
making  the  expiration  of  all  licenses  for  Jacks  and  Stallions  take  place 
at  a  certain  time,  preferably  the  first  of  January  every  second  year. 
This  recommendation  is  based  on  two  reasons:  First,  the  cost  of 
handling  the  same  from  the  Department  headquarters  will  be  cut 
nearly  in  half  because  of  a  considerable  saving  in  postage,  stationery 
and  clerk  hire.  This  date  will  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  owners  of 
animals,  and  delinquency  notifications  will  become  less  and  less  nec- 
essary. Second,  the  breeding  season  opens  in  March  and  registra- 
tions made  for  the  year,  being  accompanied  with  the  affidavit,  give 
better  measure  of  protection.  Renewal  could  be  compelled  by  statute 
not  later  than  April  1st,  thus  giving  ample  time  for  both  public  and 
the  Department. 

The  present  law  requires  this  Department  to  recognize  all  asso- 
ciations recognized  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Act  the  Federal  Department  has  withdrawn 
recognition  of  all  societies.  This  brings  about  a  peculiar  condition 
over  which  the  Department  has  no  control,  and  recommendation  is 
made  that  the  present  law  be  amended  so  that  recognition  can  be 
granted  to  all  associations  endorsed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Registration  Boards  or  the  National  Society  of  Record  Associations  or 
both,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  determine. 


DAIRYING 


To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  bearing  directly  on  the 
dairy  industry,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  maintained  four  in- 
spectors whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  places  where  dairy  products 
are  made  or  handled.  This  service  has  for  its  object  the  safeguarding 
of  the  public  healthi  and  inspectors  are  selected  with  the  most  pains- 
taking care  with  a  view  to  obtaining  officials  of  the  best  technical 
knowledge  and  utmost  fitness  for  the  position. 

The  state  has  been  divided  into  five  inspection  districts,  but  as 
there  are  but  four  inspectors,  it  has  been  necessary,  from  time  to  time, 
that  one  of  four  regular  inspectors  cover  the  fifth  district.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  state  into  districts  has  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  dairy  inspection .  service,  because  less  time  and  expense  is  con- 
sumed in  travel  and  an  inspector  can  get  over  his  district  more  fre- 
quently. 

As  this  work  is  largely  educational,  the  inspector  must  first  get 
the  confidence  of  the  farmer,  and  convince  him  that  sanitation  is  not 
only  necessary  to  public  health,  but  it  is  an  economic  necessity  for 
him  and  is  the  shortest  route  to  financial  profits.  This  the  inspector 
can  do  only  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  farmers  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  by  following  this  plan,  marked  progress  has  been  made  in 
improving  sanitary  conditions.  The  inspectors  visit  the  farmers 
of  their  respective  districts  regularly  and  make  their  recom- 
mendations, allow  a  certain  specified  time  for  improvements  and  regu- 
larly check  up  to  see  that  the  same  are  made.  Formerly  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  confusion  as  to  orders  issued  by  first  one  inspector 
and  then  another;  misunderstanding  seems  to  have  existed  as  to  the 
time  in  which  improvements  should  have  been  made,  and  a  double 
expense  for  the  same  work  seems  to  have  been  entailed. 

Besides  visiting  the  dairy  farms  and  inspecting  the  milk  supplies 
of  the  various  cities  of  their  districts,  the  inspectors  must  inspect  all 
creameries  and  cheese  factories.  In  the  latter  the  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote progress.  Conditions  of  equipment  and  the  new  product  are 
noted.  The  methods  of  testing  are  observed,  and  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible  the  inspector  is  directed  to  offer  suggestions  and  assist- 
ance in  order  that,  in  addition  to  being  an  officer  empowered  to  en- 
force the  law,  he  may  at  the  same  time  be  an  instructor  spreading 
knowledge  and  information,  thereby  making  him  a  valuable  and  much 
sought  after  individual  to  those  engaged  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

By  reason  of  the  invasion  of  the  Washington  market  by  foreign- 
made  butter,  which  in  many  cases  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
Washington  product  in  quality,  and  is  a  competitor  in  price,  it  is  ab- 
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solutely  essential  that  the  home-made  product  outstrip  its  competitor 
in  quality,  and  to  bring  about  this  improvement  the  Department  has 
bent  every  energy  at  its  command. 

Heretofore  the  Washington  producer  has  placed  in  cold  storage 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  his  surplus  product  for  those 
months,  and  he  could  afford  to  pay  satisfactory  prices  to  the  producer 
of  raw  materials  because  he  held  his  butter  until  the  winter  months 
and  received  the  prevailing  higher  winter  prices  for  the  manufactured 
product. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  however,  our  dealers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  lower  their  summer  paying  prices,  which  will  enable  them 
to  bring  the  butter  out  of  storage  and  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  which 
will  permit  its  sale  in  competition  with  the  fresh  fall  grass  butter  of 
foreign  manufacture  oftered  during  our  winter  months,  which  months 
correspond  to  the  summer  months  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

To  meet  this  competition  our  dairymen  must  figure  closer;  the  un^ 
business-like  methods  that  have  prevailed  with  many  who  are  milking 
cows,  will  have  to  be  supplanted  by  scientific  methods.  More  attention 
will  have  to  be  paid  to  testing  the  individual  cows,  and  scientific  feed- 
ing must  be  given  closer  attention,  because  if  the  quality  of  our  Wash- 
ington-made butter  is  allowed  to  deteriorate,  the  consumer  will  turn  to 
the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  products. 

The  most  efficient  way  in  which  to  combat  the  importation  of  for- 
eign-made butters  is  for  our  producers  to  offer  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic a  brand  whose  quality  admits  of  no  competition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dairy  will  not  produce  profits  to  those  who  do  not  pursue  in- 
telligent economical  and  efficient  methods. 

LIST  OF  OREABCEBIES. 


Oreamery 


Adams  Ooonty-- 

BItzvllle  Ice  A  Oreamery  Oo 

AAOtin  Ooonty— 

Anatone  Oreamery  Oo 

Beoton  Oounty— 

Apple  Olty  Oreamery  Oo 

Oolumbla  Valley  Oraamery  Oo , 

Ohehalis  Oounty-^ 

Etana  Farmer's  Oo-Op. Oreamery  Oo, 

Juno  Oreamery  , 

Meadowbrook  Oreamery  

Montesano  Oreamery  Oo , 

Ohelan  Ooimty— 

Mount  Olen  Oreamery 

Olallam  Oounty^ 

Duogenesi  Oo-Op.  Oreamery  Ob 

Dtmseness  Oo-O^.  Oreamery  Ob 

Farmer's  Oo-Op.  Oreamery 

Gleodale  Oreamery  Oo 

Olendale  Oreamery  Oo 

Olendale  Oreamery  Oo 

Little  Biver  Oreamery 

Sprinff  Dairy  Oreamery 

Washlnffton  Harbor  Oreamery  Oo. . . 

willow  Grove  Oreamery 


Manager 


FbstofQoe 


P.  L.  Fowler. 
B.  D.  Tflley.. 


BItsvfUe 
Anatone 


R   D.    Shafer. 


H.  S.  Ooleman. 
A.  A.  Evans... 


Kennewick 

Elma 
Juno 
Aberdeen 
Montesano 

Oasbmere 

Dungeness 

Sequlm 

Sequim 

Port  Angeles 

Forks 

Dungeness 

Port  Angeles 

Dungttiess 

Port   Williams 

Forks 
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Oreamery 


Clarke  County— 

Bnub  Fralrle  Creamery 

HocklDson  Creamery  Co 

Jersey  City  Creamery 

Portland  Pure  Milk  A  Cream  Co. . . . 

BIdgefleld  Creamery 

Columbia  County- 
Dayton  Creamery  Co 

Cowlitz  County— 

Cowllts  Valley  Creamery 

Damascus  Creamery  No.  2 

Kalama  Butter  A  Cheese  Co 

Kelso  Oreamery 

Martins'  Bluff  Creamery 

Shepardson  Bros.  Creamery 

Woodland  Dairy  Ass'n 

Perry  County- 
Curlew  Creamery  Co 

Riverside  Creamery  Co 

Island  County- 
Bay  View  Creamery 

Isette's  Creamery  

Oak  Harbor  Co^p.  Creamery 

Jefferson  County— 

Biscbop  Creamery  

Glendale  Creamery 

Qlendale  Creamery 

Olenwood  Creamery  

King  County- 
Buttercup  Creamery 
(Eilensburg  Produce  Co.) 

Enumdaw  Co-Op.  Creamery 

J.  £.  Evans,  1522  Pike  Place  Market. 

Jersey  Creamo'y  

A.  B.  Kasdorf,  Pike  Street  Market.. 

Slock  Produce  Co 

Meadowbrook  Condensed  MUk  Co... 

Northwest  Dairy  Co 

Redmond  Creamery  

Red  Shield  Creamery 

Swift  &  Co 

Tolt  Creamery  

Turner  &  Pease  Co 

Kitsap  County- 
Bremerton  Creamery  ft  Produce  Co. . 

Farmers'  Ass'n  Creamery 

Kittitas  County- 
Alberta  Co-Op.  Creamery  

Cle  £lum  Oreamery 

Eilensburg  Creamery  &  Produce  Co.. 

Homestead  Oreamery  Co 

McPry  Creamery  Co 

Mountain  Home  Oreamery 

Spring  Creek  Oo-Op.  Oreamery 

Klickitat  Ooimty— 

Camas  Prairie  Oreamery  Oo 

Camas  Oo-Op.  Creamery  Oo 

Ross  Oreamery  Oo 

Trout  Lake  Co-Op.  Dairy  Ass'n 

Lewis  County- 
Big  Bottom  Creamery 

Clno^Rt'^  Cronmery  Oo 

Clovor  Vnllry  Creamery 

Cowlitz  PnilrV  Creamery 

Da'sy  Cfpamery  

Kvolino  Dairy  

Farme-'s  Co-O;i.  Croaraery 

O^ass  Valley  Crrnincry 

Jepson's  independent  Creamery 


Manager 


Fostoflloa 


0.  W.  Vaughn. 


E.  a.  KIndorf. 


F.  M.  Lane. 


J.  Ewett  

Geo.  W.  Isette. 


D.  8.  Troy. 


W.  H.  Cook. 


Jno.  Burnam  .... 
W.  H.  Halloway. 


Robert  Reld 


J.  G.  Triplett. 


A.  Miller  

Paul  Wenzelburger 
S.  P.  Graverson... 

Victor  Purrer  

C.  £.  Flanlgan.... 
S.  H.  Evans 


J.  H.  England. 
Ed  Jepson  


Brush  Prairie 

Hocklnson 

Vancouver 

Amboy 

Rldgefleld 

Dayton 

Castle  Rock 

Woodland 

Kalama 

Kelso 

Kalama 

Catlln 

Woodland 

Perry 
Perry 

Langley 
Oak  Harbor 
Oak  Harbor 

Chlmacum 
Ohimacum 
Oenter 
Port  Ludlow 


Seattle 

Enumdaw 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Issaquah 

Seattle 

Redmond 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Tolt 

Seattle 

Bremerton 
Port  Orchard 

Eilensburg 

Cle  Elum 

Ellrasbiu'g 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Cle  Elum 

Eilensburg 

Glenwood 
Laurd 
Goldendale 
Trout  Lake 

Randle 

Ch^alls 

WInlock 

Wlnlock 

Ethel 

Eveline 

Oentralia 

WInlock 

Toledo 
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LIST  OF  OREAMERCBS-Contlnued. 


Creamery 


L«wl8  County— (Oontlnued) 

Jersey  Dairy 

Jersey  Pansy  Creamery 

Lacamas  Creamery  Co 

Lewis  County  Co-Op.  Creamery  Co. 

Lone  Star  Creamery 

Loenst  Creamery 

Pacific  Coast  Condensed  Milk  Co... 

Pleasant  Valley  Creamery 

Rose  Geranium  Creamery  Co 

Vonrotz  Bros.  Creamery 

Wblte  Clover  Creamery 

White  Rose  Creamery  Co 

Winlock  Co-Op.  Creamery  Co 

Mason  County- 
Mason  County  Prult  Growers  Ass'n. 

Shelton  Creamery  Co 

Okanogan  County— 

Hazelwood  Creamery  Co.,  Ltd 

Methow  Valley  Creamery  Ass'n 

OroTlUe  Creamery  Co 

Sprina:  Coulee  Co-Op.  Creamery  Co. 

Washington  Star  Creamery 

Pacific  County- 
Glen  Tana  Creamery 

Menlo  Creamery  Co 

Prim  Rose  Creamery 

Pleroe  County— 

Geo.  Barney  A  Sons 

Buckley  Co-Op   Creamery  Co 

Farmers'  Co-Op.  Creamery 

German  Creamery  

Lake  Park  Creamery 

Miller  Bros.'  Co 

Moore's  Creamery  Co 

Mulford's  Creamery  

Orting  Creamery  

Pnyallup  Creamery  Co 

Blverslde  Creamery  

Boyal  Creamery  Co 

Roy  Co-Ot>.  Creamery 

Ruddlck's  Creamery  Co 

Bound  Creamery  Co, 
1910  Jefferson  Ave 

Tacoma  City  Creamery 

San  Juan  County- 
Friday  Harbor  Creamery 

Lopes  Island  Co-Op.  Creamery 

Royal  Dairy  Co 

Boyal  Dairy  Co 

San  Juan  Co-Op.  Creamery  Co 

Skagit  County- 

Anaeortes  Creamery  Co 

Edison  Creamery  Co 

Farmers'  Oo-Op.  Creamery 

Farmers'  Creamery  Co 

FInstad  A  Utgard 


Manager 


F.  F.  Roestner. 
F.  G.  C%ezek... 
W.  A.  McErren. 


J.  £.  Dunn.... 
J.  R.  Morton. 


Joseph  Kaiser 
G.  W.  Powers. 


>  F.  H.  Hanke. 


A.  J.  Haase. 


C.  B.  Dobler 

J.  N.  Schmidt  &  Son. 


Gustav  Steinbam 
J.  W.  Evans , 


Geo.  Moore 


H.  Wlesner 


H.  C.  Pry. 


Mt.  Vernon  Co-Op  Dairy  Prod.  Co. 

Mount  Vernon  Creamery  Co 

Snohomish  County- 
Arlington  Co-Op.  Ass'n 

Brown  Bessie  Creamery 

H.  H.  Campbell 

Carnation  Creamery  

Cedar  Brook  Creamery 

Central  Farm  Creamery 

Coast  loe  A  Cold  Storage  Co 

Fern  Bluff  Creamery  Co 

Hignland  Creamery  Co 


Bostoffloe 


Jeffery  Hilton 


L.  D.  Townsend. 
Swan  Johnson  .. 


Oentralia 

Winlock 

Winlock 

Chehalis 

Harmony 

WInloek 

Chehalis 

Cb^alis 

Central!  a 

Wink>ck 

Chehalis 

Harmony 

Winlock 

Shelton 
Shelton 

Tonasket 

Twisp 

OrovOle 

Okanogan 

Wlnthrop 

South  Bend 

Menlo 

Brooklyn 

Boy 

Buckley 

Buckley 

Boy 

l^anaway 

Tacoma 

Roy 

South  Tacoma 

Ortlng 

Puyallup 

Kapowsln 

Roy 

Roy 

Roy 

Tacoma 
Tacoma 

Friday  Harbor 
Richardson 
Lopez 

Friday  Harbor 
Friday  Harbor 

Anaeortes 
Edison 
Mt.  Vernon 
Sedro  Woolley 
Fir  Station 
(Conway) 
Mt.  Vernon 
Mt.  Vernon 

Arlington 

Marjrsvllle 

Edmonds 

Snohomish 

Snohomish 

Arlington 

Everett 

Monroe 

Granite  Falls 
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LIST  OF  CSEAMEBIES-Oontintied. 


Creamery 


Postoffloe 


Snohomish  County— (Ck>ntinued) 
Hillside  Creamery  Co 
John  Isaakson 
Moblns'  Creamory 
Monroe  Co-Op.  Creamery i  T.  K.  Bennett 


John 

Dan  McKinnon 

Wm.  Milne  .... 


Pleasant  Valley  Creamery. 

Riverside  Creamery  

Robe  Creamery  

Snohomish  Creamery  

Snohomish  Dairy  Products  Co 

Stanwood  Co-Op.  Creamery  Co 

Sultan  Basin  Creamery 

Woods  Creek  Creamery Lewis  Steffens  ., 

Spokane  County— 

Hazelwood  Creamery  Co.,  Ltd 

Schalllnger  Produce  Co | 

Stevens  County— 

Old  Dominion  Creamery  Co , 

Thurston  County— 

Brookslde  Farm  Creamery L.  w.  Kennedy. . . 

Brown's  Creamery  i 

Capital  City  Creamery 

Farmers'  Co-Op.  Creamery 

Germania  Creamery  Co Albert  Gehrke   . . 

Hull's  Creamery  Co Wm.  Hull  

Long  Point  Creamery O.  F.  Behklan.., 

Meacham's  Creamery  W.  C.  Meacham. 

Pacific  Creamery  Co i  J-  I>.  Klnsey 

Standard  Creamery O.  M.  Bralnard.. 

Star  Creamery  Mrs.  D.  Kelsey. . . . 

State  Flower  Creamery j  August    Rlxle. . . . 

Tenlno  Creamery  Co 

Ward's  Creamery  J.  W.  Riley 

Telm  Co-op.  Creamery 

Wahkiakum  County— 

Cathlamet  Creamery ;r"'AlL 

Femdale  Creamery  Co K.  Osbum  

J.  E.  Johnson's  Creamery ! 

Skamokawa  Farmers'  Cry.  Ass'n —  

Walla  Walla  County— 

Attalia  Dairy  Products  Co , . -. 

Waltsburg  Creamery  Co Chas.  Smith  — 

Walla  Walla  Creamery Ward  Emlgh  .... 

Whatcom  County- 
Acme  Dairy  Ass'n , 

Banner  Creamery  Co 

Custer  Creamery  Co 

Ferndale  Creamery  Co 

Ford  Creamery  Co 

Laurel  Creamery  Co 

Lynden  Creamery  Co 

Nooksack  Creamery  Co 

Nooksack  Valley  Co-Op.  Creamery...  

Royal  Dairy  Co 

Royal  Dairy  Co 

Royal  Dairy  Co 

Sumas  Creamery  Co 

Turner  Pease  Co 

Whitman  County— 

Colfax  Creamery  Co 

Rosalia  Creamery  Co 

Tekoa  Creamery  Co 

W.  S.  C.  Creamery 

Taklma  County- 
Cascade  Creamery 

Farmers*  Co-Op.  Creamery. 

Maplewood  Creamery  Co... 

Mayflower  Oeamery 

Springvale  Creamery  Co — 

Toppenish  Creamery  Co.... 

Takima  City  Creamery 

Yakima  Creamery  Co 


Edmonds 

Machias 

Hartford 

Monroe 

Startup 

Hartford 

Granite  Falls 

Snohomish 

Snohomish 

Stanwood 

Snohomish 

Monroe 

Spokane 
Spokane 

Colville 

Olympla 

Sherlock 

Olympla 

Olympla 

Rainier 

Yelm 

Olympla 

Tumwater 

Tumwater 

Olympla 

Rochester 

Olympla 

Tenino 

Rainier 

Telm 

Cathlamet 
Cathlamet 
Gray's  River 
Skamokawa 

AttaUa 
Waltsburg 
Walla  Walla 

Acme 

Lyndtti 

Caster 

Femdale 

Bellingham 

Laurd 

Lynden 

Nooksack 

Nooksack 

Bellingham 

Custer 

Lynden 

Sumas 

Ouster 

Colfax 
Rosalia 
Tekoa 
Pullman 

North  Takima 

Sunnyside 

North  Takimm 

Selah 

North  Takima 

Toppoiish 

North  Takima 

Toppenish 
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BUTTER  PBODUOnON  BY  OOUNTIES  FOB  THE  YEAR  NOVEBiBEB  1,  1912,  TO 

KOYEMBEB  1,  191S. 


OOUNTY 


Adams    

Asotin    

Benton    

Cfaehalls  

daUam    

Clarke   

CowUtz  

Ferry  

Island   

JefferBon    . . . 

King  

Kitsap   

Kittitas  

Klickitat  .... 

I^ewis  

Mason  

Okanogan  .. 

Paclllc  

Fierce 

San  Joan  ... 

Skagit  

Snohomish    . 
Spokane  .... 

Stevens  

Thurston  ... 
Wahklaknm 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom  ... 
Whitman  ... 
Yakima  


Total 12.411,2S7 


Pounds 


15,968 

19,060 
1(»,402 
290,768 
731,688 
801,962 
182,188 

68,416 

88,815 

880.917 

t,  488. 478 

82,518 
660,066 
118,766 
624,607 

72,484 
277,498 

22,689 
482,866 

26,860 

268,816 

1,226,608 

060,816 

61,890 
884,580 
845,519 
886,868 
1,499,196 
161,877 
898,241 


Value 


14,727  66 
6,286  60 

61,996  66 

96,464  88 
249,784  87 
106,797  70 

68,916  74 

23,946  60 

11,160  62 
114,166  87 
857,062  21 

10,405  76 
197,022  02 

87,208  96 
178,446  80 

24,282  14 

91.660  89 

7,616  28 

167,488  68 

8,908  00 

90,062  91 
419,099  09 
817,9a  89 

16,845  85 
118.824  68 
118,107  66 
129,098  28 
602,869  18 

60,968  87 
127,891  70 


$4,211,828  65 


BUTTER  PBODUOTION  BY  COUNTIES  FOR  THE  PERIOD  NOVElfBER  1,  1918,  TO 

JULY  1,  1914. 


COUNTY 


Adams  

Benton    

Ohehalls  .... 

Clallam 

<»arkB  

OowUtz  

Ferry  

Island    

Jefferson    . . . 

King  

Kitsap   

Kittitas    .... 
KllcUtat  .... 

Lewis  

Mason   

Okanogan   . , 

Padfic  

Pierce  

San  Juan  ... 

Skagit   

Soohomlth    . 
Spokane  .... 

Stereos  

Thurston  ... 
Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom  ... 
Whitman  ... 
Yakima  

Total.. 


Pounds 


Value 


16,664 

$4,960  20 

79,821 

28,866  80 

226,000 

71,696  12 

860,541 

94,207  60 

286,181 

72,786  «2 

177,819 

51,662  86 

69,291 

20,719  89 

165,666 

49,952  62 

478,571 

144,206  42 

1,804,557 

677,966  19 

77,688 

24,811  92 

466,160 

144,860  49 

45,880 

18.840  74 

244,967 

79,240  68 

48,826 

17,580  00 

151,862 

46,880  42 

1,284 

481  90 

770,601 

248,669  19 

65,901 

16,770  80 

194,084 

64,816  18 

857,766 

271,168  22 

860,871 

292.626  14 

89,550 

12,260  60 

816,851 

106,768  74 

109,409 

82,849  70 

280,487 

89,755  84 

1.188,178 

848,061  82 

109,806 

88,225  01 

906,709 

285,824  68 

10,269.864 

$8,280,567  74 
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TOTAL  BUTTER  PBODUOTION  BY  COUNTIES  FOB  THE  PERIOD  NOVEMBER  1, 

1912,  TO  JULY  1,  1»14. 


COUNTY 


Adanofl   

Ajotin   

Benton  

Chetaalto  

Clallam  

Clarke  

Cowlitz  

Perry  

Island  

Jefferson    

Kln«   

Kitsap   

Kittitas  

KUddtat  

Lewis  

Mason  

Okanogan 

Pacific  

Pierce  

San  Juan  

Skagit  , 

Snohomish  

Spokane  

Stevens  

Thurston   

Wahkiakum  

Walla  Walla 

Whatcom  

Whitman  

Yakima  

Total 


Pounds 


19»060 
242,928 
626,802 

1,082,220 
641,168 
SS0.4S2 
137,707 
198,970 
800,488 

4,288,080 
110,106 

1,046,226 
160,696 
760,864 
116,800 
^0,S46 
2S,89B 

1,262,807 

82,761 

457,400 

2,083,868 

1,800,667 

91,440 

701,387 

466,018 

686,866 

2,682,374 
261,180 

1,806,950 


Value 


90,687  86 
6,286  60 

76,862  96 
167,067  60 
848,901  97 
170,884  82 
116,668  10 

44,666  40 

61,118  24 

228.871  70 

1,436,068  40 

86,217  68 
841,882  a 

61,049  70 
266,666  96 

41,812  U 

137,890  81 

7,047  13 

416,167  T2 

26,678  80 
164,860  04 
690,202  81 
010,468  03 

28,606  86 
210,008  42 
160,997  28 
218,864  12 
846,920  96 

80,158  88 
413,716  38 


22,680,621    ■  17,451,396  29 


CHEESE  MADE  IN  STATE  BY  COUNTIES,  DURING  THE  YEAR  NOVEMBER  1,  1912, 

TO  NOVEMBER  1.  1013. 


COUNTY 


Cowllte  ... 
Jeffenon  . 
Lewis  .... 

Total 


value 


16,198  11 

14,079  88 

1,217  00 

$00,49190 


CHEESE  MADE  IN  STATE  BY  COUNTIES  DURING  THE  PERIOD  NOVEMBER  1, 

1913,  TO  JULY  1,  1014. 


COUNTY 


Clarke  .... 
Cowlitz  ... 
Jefferson  .. 

Lewis  

Pacific  .... 
Snohomish 


Total 444,611 


Pounds 


66,200 
61,284 
100,062 
49,007 
88,805 
80,666 


Value 


118,902  00 

9,796  21 

16,061  61 

0,761  10 

17,06100 

14,468  72 


180,600  54 


First  Bienmal  Report 
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TOTAL  OHEESE  MADE  IK  STATE  BT  COUNTIES,  DURING  THE  PEBEOD 

NOVEMBER  1,  1912,  TO  JULT  1,  1914. 


COUNTY 


Clarke  .... 
Oowllts  ... 
Jeffenon  . 

Lewis  

Padfle  .... 
SoobomJili 


Total. 


Pounds 


Yalne 


06,0)0 

$18,902  00 

80,888 

14,006  82 

189,043 

29,161  89 

66,910 

10,9»  10 

88,905 

17,66100 

89,696 

14,458  72 

570,684 

1101,164  68 

LIST  OF  CHEESE  FACTORIES. 

Gleodale   Creamery   Co Chlmaeom 

GQeodale  Creamery  Co Cttiter 

Biscbop  Creamery  Co Ohlmacum 

Qreamery  A  Cbeese  Factory Tolt 

Yonrotz  Bros WInlock 

Haselwood  Co.,  Ltd Obeoey 

Damascus  Creamery  No.  2 Woodland 

Royal  Dairy  Co Lynden 

Royal  Dairy  Co Norman 

CONDENSED  MILK  PRODUCED  IN  STATE 

For  the  Year  November  1,  1912,  to  NoTember  1,  1913. 
Pounds 
Whol€  Milk  Used.  Cases  Produced  Value 

115,762,137  1,196,894  $4,168,571  65 

For  the  Period  November  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1914. 
Pounds 
Whol€  MUk  Used,  Cases  Produced  Value 

107,089,401  1,104,748  f8,734,201  25 

TOTAL 

For  the  Period  November  1,  1912,  to  July  1,  1914. 
Pounds 
Whole  Milk  Used.  Cases  Produced  Value 

222,851,538  2,801,687  $7,902,772  90 


LIST  OF  CONDENSED  MILE  FACTORIES. 

Bordens  Condensed  Milk  Co Auburn 

Meadowbro<A  Condensed  Milk  CO Issaquah 

Mount  Vernon  Condensed  Milk  Co Mount  Veinon 

Padllc  Coast  Condensed  Milk  Co Emerson,  Kent,  Cheballs, 

Stanwood,  Sedro  Woolley, 
Mt.  Yernon,  Monroe 
Snohomish  Dairy  Products  Co Snohomish 
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LIST  OF  OANOELLED  STATE  BUTTER  BRANDS. 


Number 


9 

19 

152 

356 

862 

407 

456 

485 

5ie 

627 

646 

580 

696 

618 

A6 

A44 

A59 

A64 

A  78 

A  76 

A87 

A  144 

A  146 

A  168 

A  162 

A  171 

A 172 

A  179 

A 182 

A  188 

A  166 

A204 

A207 

A  212 

A  214 

A  217 

A  219 

A222 

A228 

A224 

A231 

A287 

Bl 

B14 

B15 

OREAMERY 


Jersey  Creamery   

Geo.  W.  Isette 

Orystal  Creamery   

Carnation  Creamery   

Deer  Creek  Dairy 

Brookside    Farm    

Sunset   Creamery   

Summit  Creamery  

Hulford's  Creamery   

SchufTenliawOT*8   Creamery   

Junction    Creamery    

Highland   Creamery   

Monroe  Co-Op.  Creamery 

Prim  Rose  Creamery 

Little   Btver   Creamery 

Dayton   Creamery   Co 

Colville  Creamery   Co 

Broadview   Dairy    

Friday    Harbor    Creamery 

Kalama  Butter  A  Cheese  Co — 

Forest    Home    Creamery 

Waitsburg    Creamery    Co 

White   Lilly    Creamery 

Spring  Coulee  Co-Op.  Creamery 

Mountain   Glen   Creamery 

Cedar    Brook    Oeamery 

Hillside  Home  Creamery 

Fred   Scheuber   

White    Clover    Creamery 

Elmwood   Creamery   

Spring  Creek  Creamery  Co 

Jepson's  Independent  Creamery. 

Hockinson  Creamery  Co 

Central  Farm   Creamery 

Lewis  County  Co-Op.  Creamery 

J.   B.   Barley 

Moore's  Creamery   

Tblt  Creamery  

Red  Seal  Creamery 

Red  Seal  Creamery 

Elwha  Creamery  

Loqust  Creamery  

Farmer's  Oo-Oja.  Creamery 

Cream  Rose  Creamery 

Geo.  Barney  A  Sons 


LOCATION 


Seattle 

Oak  Harbor 

Olympia,  Wn. 

Snohomish 

Colbert 

Olympla 

Rainier 

Summit 

South  Tacoma 

Roy 

Ctiimacom 

Granite  FaDa 

Monroe 

Brooklyn 

Port  Angeles 

Dayton,  Wash. 

Colville 

Spokane 

Friday  Harbor 

Kalama 

Hartford 

Waitsburg 

Chehalis 

Okanogan 

Cashmere 

Snohomish 

South  Tacoma 

Chehalis 

Oh^alis 

Centralla 

North  Yakima 

Toledo 

Hockinson 

Arlington 

Chehalis 

Grandview 

Roy 

Tolt 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Port  Angeles 

Winlock 

Camas 
Seattle 
Roy 
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PBOI>aOnON  OF  daisies  BT  counties  fob  the  PEDIOD  NOVEMBER  1,  1912. 

TO  JULY  1,  1914. 


COUNTY 

Gallons 
milk 

GalloDS 
cream 

Value 
mnk 

Value 
cream 

Total 
value 

Adam 

22,200 

15,965 
824,610 

61,114 
101,490 

24,000 

29,100 
8.010 

71,461 

4,488,418 

215,125 

40,228 

18,000 
187,924 

85,207 

12,915 
188.260 

28,690 
1,681,428 

85,488 

541,668 

2,267,660 

28,675 
117,782 

44,950 
406,722 
124,485 

61,114 

482 

878 

14,067 

1,480 

8,010 

200 

1,408 

40 

18,682 

802,888 

6,820 

1,821 

1,200 

7.288 

666 

280 

2,000 

806 

284,002 

2.927 

21,845 

168,076 

820 

2,662 

4,605 

102,828 

9,286 

1,980 

16,810  00 

8,890  40 
97,686  20 
15,998  60 
28,827  00 

6,720  00 
11,640  00 

2,89100 

22,980  02 

1,476,684  00 

64,840  00 

16,515  75 

6,040  00 
41,456  20 
10,640  82 

4,254  80 
85,906  00 

9,181  80 

548,187  42 

21,161  60 

175,020  20 

911,491  90 

6,817  60 
84,412  66 
18,486  00 
110.684  82 
87,800  00 
15.996  60 

$612  00 

461  20 
25.666  86 

2,868  00 

4,666  00 

820  00 

8,806  00 

60  00 

82,658  80 

495,465  80 

7.661  20 

2,866  00 

1,920  00 

10,487  20 

900  00 

462  00 
2,520  00 
1,418  00 

872,801  72 

4,96140 

25,800  00 

805,968  86 
1,194  00 
8,818  40 
5,210  00 

106,188  60 

12.»87  00 

2,868  00 

87.422  00 

B6DtOII  .............*. 

4,860  60 

OhehaUs   

128,182  56 

18,861  60 

Clarke  

82,968  00 

Oowlltz  

7,040  00 

l^BFry    •••••••••••••••• 

15,446  00 

Oarfldd  

2,451  00 

JeffctraoQ  

65,682  82 

K\ng    , , 

1.970.980  80 

Sltipi^p   ^ . , ^ , ,  - .  „ 

72.491  20 

Kittitas  

10,871  76 

KH^Mtat  

6,960  00 

IjBwia   

61,948  40 

J«f ncoln 

11,549  82 

OkaDCigaii 

4.706  80 

Pafilfic  

88,425  00 

Pttid  Oreffle  

10,549  80 

x^QPOO    •■•«•••••••••■•• 

920.989  14 

Skagit  

25,512  90 

SDobomlBb  .......  r .  ^ . 

200,829  20 

1.217.465  85 

SvOVODS     •••••■•■■■•••• 

7,511  50 

88,281  06 

Walla  Walla 

18,096  00 

Wliatcoin 

218.868  42 

Wbltmaii   

50.697  00 

Taklma  

18,861  60 

Totals 

10,900,596 

884,60r 

$8,784,200  17 

11,486,208  04 

$6,170,477  21 

Total  gallons  milk   10,960,598 

Total  gallons  cream   884,597 

Total  value  milk   $3,734,260  17 

Total  value  cream    1,486,208  04 


11,845,105  gallons 


$5,170,477  21 


The  following  is  a  list  of  samples  analyzed  by  the  State  Chemist: 

DAIRY  ANALYSES  BY  STATE  CHEMISTS. 
By  Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  Pullman,  Wash.  (State  OOIlege). 


BU'ITEB 

MILK 

CREAM 

Legal 

niegal 

Legal 

megal 

Legal 

niegal 

1 

1 

61 

11 

43 

1 

118  total  analyses. 
By  Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson.  Seattle,  Wash.  (University). 


BUTTER 

MILE 

CREAM 

Legal 

megal 

Legal 

Illegal 

Legal 

Illegal 

4 

1 

182 

50 

49 

27 

One  sample  eheese.    (LegaL) 
264  total  analyses. 
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TOTAL  VALUE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  STATE  DURING  PERIOD 

NOVEMBER  1,  1912,  TO  JULT  1,  1014. 

Milk    and    Cream $5,170,477.21 

Butter     7.451,396.20 

Condensed    Milk 7.002.772.00 

Cheese 101.154.58 

Total $20,625,800.03 

Wherever  willful  violations  of  the  law  prevail,  prosecutions  are 
made.  During  the  period  six  prosecutions  have  been  made  among 
dairymen  for  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk;  twenty-six  restaurants  and 
hotel  keepers  have  been  arrested  for  the  unlawful  sale  of  skimmed 
milk  to  patrons;  one  Spokane  concern  was  prosecuted  for  the  sale  of 
renovated  butter  In  plain  wrappers,  being  fined  |25.00  and  costs. 

In  connection  with  the  sale  of  milk  In  restaurants,  hotels  and 
stores,  the  importance  of  legislative  enactment  providing  that  milk 
sold  In  such  places  be  sold  In  the  original  package,  is  strongly  urged. 
Such  a  measure  would  not  only  enable  the  Inspector  to  place  the  blame 
where  It  belongs,  but  In  addition  would  protect  the  storekeeper  and 
producer  alike.  Out  of  the  thirty  samples  taken  in  restaurants,  twen- 
ty-eight were  Illegal. 

It  has  been  too  prevalent  In  the  past  to  lay  all  the  blame  for  dirty 
milk  on  the  shoulders  of  the  producer,  when  It  is  generally  the  ig- 
norant or  careless  storekeeper  who  is  to  blame.  The  sale  of  bulk  milk 
in  stores  and  restaurants  Is  wrong,  for  no  matter  how  bulk  milk  is 
handled,  there  is  always  likelihood  (aside  from  premeditated  adulter- 
ation) that  some  customer  will  be  served  at  the  expense  of  others,  as 
few  dealers  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  stirring  the  milk  before  pouring 
it  out  of  the  can.  Again,  there  is  danger  of  bacterial  contaminations  In 
bulk  milk,  especially  In  stores  and  restaurants,  as  proprietors  and  em- 
ployes of  such  places  do  not,  as  a  rule,  understand  the  principles  un- 
derlying Its  proper  handling. 


I  BABCOCK  TESTER. 

Thlg  apparatus  n[ll  indloste  tlie  "Board- 
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BEPOBT  07  DAIRY  INSPEOTOBS. 

A.  D.  FIah»  September  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  lin.4. 
I.  J.  Mlnnlck,  AuguBt  1»  HAS,  to  July  1,  1914. 
J.  £.  Barter,  March  1,  1914,  to  July  1,  1914. 
L.  W.  Hanson,  July  1,  1918,  to  March  1,  1914. 
W.  T.  Bowman,  July  1,  1918,  to  May  1,  1914. 
O.  S.  Henderson,  July  1,  1918,  to  July  81,  1918. 


Dairy  iDSpectiona  

Oreamery  Inspections  

Store  and  depot  inspections 

Oheesa  factories  inspected 

Ccndeofled  milk  factories  inspected 

Samples  of  milk  for  butter-fat 

Samples  of  cream  for  butter-fat 

Samples  of  butter 

Samples  for  bacteriological  or  chemical 
examination   

Milk  cans  Inspected 

MUk  cans  condemned 

Wagon  Inspections  

MUk  train  inspections 

Complaints  answered 

Beinspections  

Dairies,  creameries,  stores,  depots,  fac- 
tories closed  

Arrests   

OonTictlons  

Fines  


1,065 

66 

1,122 

6 

8 

77 

SO 

88 

1 

12,074 

47 

168 

2 

10 

86 


16 
2 
2 


■s 

-a 
a 


727 
1 

18 
1 


26 

7 
1 


168 

1 

81 


12 
9 

18 
8 
2 
1 


666 
18 
49 


16 


288 
9 


8 
24 
84 


80 


o 
o 

a 

OS 


116 

92 

116 

4 

6 

128 

158 

16 

174 

962 

119 

84 


9 
10 


£ 


762 
18 
81 


184 
99 
49 

189 

8,006 

18 

162 

8 

9 

22 

9 

46 

8 

1 


8 
I 

8 


207 


2,178 


TOTALS. 


Dairy    Inspections    8,622 

Oreamery  inspections    189 

Store  and  depot  Inspections 1,881 

Obeese  factories  inspected 10 

Condeneed  mUk  factories  inspected      18 

Wagon  Inspections   886 

MUk  train  inspections 18 

Beinspections    160 


Samples  milk  for  butter-fat 876 

Samples  cream  for  butter-fat 289 

Samples   of   butter 148 

Samples  for  bacteriological  or 

chemical  examination   864 


Total  Inspections  5,623 


Total  samides  1,176 

Oomplaints  answered  64 


MUk  cans  inspected  19,120 

MQk  cans  condemned 189 

Dairies,  ereameries,  stons,  depots  or  factories  closed.      28 

Arrests    69 

OonylctlODS    12 

Fines  84 


%» 
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LIST  OF  OREAMEBIES—Gontlnued. 


Creamery 


Manasrer 


PDstoffloe 


Snohomish  County— (Continued) 

Hillside  Creamery  Co 

John  Isaakson 

Hobins'  Oleamery - Oswald  Moblns 

Monroe  Co-Op.  Creamery T.  N.  Bennett.... 

Pleasant  Valley  Creamery John  Reese 

Riveislde  Creamery  Dan  McKlnnon  .. 

Robe  Creamery  Wm.  Milne  

Snohomish  Creamery  | 

Snohomish  Dairy  Products  Co 

Stanwood  Co-Op.  Creamery  Co 

Sultan  Basin  Creamery 

Woods  Creek  Creamery ;  Lewis  StefTens  .. 

Spokane  County— 

Hazelwood  Creamery  Co.,  Ltd 

Schallinger  Produce  Co 

Stevens  County- 
Old  Dominion  Creamery  Co 

Thurston  County—  ' 

Brookslde  Farm  Creamery L.  W.  Kennedy. . . 

Brown's  Creamery  

Capital  City  Creamery , 

Farmers'  Co-Op.  Creamery i 

Germania  Creamery  Co ,  Albert  Gehrke   . . 

Hull's  Creamery  Co Wm.  Hull  

Long  Point  Creamery O.  F.  Behklan... 

Meacham's  Creamery  I  W.  C.  Meacham. 

Pacific  Creamery  Co J.  D.  KInsey 

Standard  Creamery i  O.  M.  Brainard.. 

Star  Creamery  Mrs.  D.  Keteey. . . . 

State  Flower  Creamery August    Rlxle — 

Tenino  Creamery  Co ! 

Ward's  Creamery  ;  J.  W.  Rflcy 

Telm  Co-op.  Creamery 

Wahkiakum  County— 

Oathlamet  Creamery I 

Femdale  Creamery  Co ■  K.  Oabum 

J.  E.  Johnson's  Creamery 

Skamokawa  Farmers'  Cry.  Ass'n — 

Walla  Walla  County— 

Attalia  Dairy  Products  Co 

Waitsburg  Creamery  Co 

Walla  Walla  Creamery i  Ward  Emigh 

Whatcom  County- 
Acme  Dairy  Ass'n - 

Banner  Creamery  Co ' 

Custer  Creamery  Co I 

Femdale  Creamery  Co 

Ford  Oreamery  Co 

Laurel  Creamery  Co 

Lynden  Creamery  Co \ 

Nooksack  Creamery  Co 

Nooksack  Valley  Co-Op.  Creamery...  

Royal  Dairy  Co 

Royal  Dairy  Co 

Royal  Dairy  Co 

Sumas  Cr«imery  Co 

Turner  Pease  Co 

Whitman  County- 

Colfax  Creamery  Co 

Rosalia  Creamery  Co 

Tekoa  Creamery  Co 

W.  8.  C.  Creamery 

Takima  County- 
Cascade  Oreamery 

Farmere'  Co-Op.  Creamery 

Maplewood  Creamery  Co 

Mayflower  Oreamery 

Sprlngvale  Oreamery  Oo 

Toppenish  Creamery  Oo 

Yakima  City  Oreamery 

Takima  Oreamery  Oo 


Chas.  Smith 


Edmonds 

Machias 

Hartford 

Monroe 

Startup 

Hartford 

Granite  Falls 

Snohomish 

SnohonJsh 

Stanwood 

Snohomish 

Monroe 

Spokane 
Spokane 

ColvUle 

Olympia 

Sherlock 

Olympia 

Olympia 

Rainier 

Yeim 

Olympia 

Tumwater 

Tumwater 

Olympia 

RochestM' 

Olympia 

Tenino 

Rainier 

Telm 

Oathlamet 
Oathlamet 
Gray's  Riyer 
Skamokawa 

Attalia 
Waitsburg^ 
WaUa  Walla 

Acme 

Lynden 

Ouster 

Fsrndale 

Bellingham 

Laurd 

Lynden 

Nooksa<^ 

Nooksack 

Bellingham 

Ouster 

Lynden 

Sumas 

Ouster 

Colfax 
Rosalia 
Tekoa 
Pullman 

North  Takima 

Sunnyside 

North  Takima 

Selah 

North  Takima 

Toppenish 

North  Takima 

Toppenish 
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BUTTER  PBODUOnON  BY  OOUNTIES  FOB  THE  TEAR  NOYEliBER  1,  1912,  TO 

NOVEMBER  1,  1918. 


OOUNTT 


Adams    

ABOtIn    

Benton    

Cbeballs  

Clallam    

Olarke   

Cowlitz  

yerry  

bland    

Jeffenon    . . . 

Klnc  

Kitsap   

Kittitas  

KUeUtat  .... 

Lewis  

Mason  

Okanoffan  .. 

Padflc  

Pteroe 

San  Juan  ... 

Skagit  

SnobomlBh    . 
Spokane  .... 

Sterens   

Ttmnton  ... 
Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom  ... 
Whitman  ... 
Yakima  


Total 12,411,257 


Pounds 


2, 


1. 


1. 


16,968 

19,060 
16S,402 
299,768 
781,688 
804,962 
182,188 

68,416 

88,816 
830,917 
488,478 

82,618 
660,066 
118,786 
624,607 

72,484 
277,498 

22,669 
482,866 

26,800 
268,816 
226,698 
960,816 

61,800 
884,680 
845,619 
886,868 
499,196 
161,877 
898,241 


Value 


14,727  66 
6,286  60 

61,996  66 

96,464  88 
249,784  87 
106,797  70 

68,916  74 

28,946  60 

11,160  62 
114,166  87 
867,082  21 

10,406  76 
197,022  02 

87,206  96 
176,446  80 

24.282  14 

91,660  89 

7,616  28 

167,488  68 

8,908  00 

90,062  91 
419,099  09 
817,941  89 

16,845  85 
118,824  68 
118,107  88 
129,098  28 
602,869  13 

60,988  87 
127,891  70 


$4,211,828  65 


BUTTER  PRODUCTION  BY  COUNTIES  FOR  THE  PERIOD  NOVEMBER  1,  1918,  TO 

JULY  1,  19U. 


COUNTY 


Adams  

Benton    

Cheballs  .... 

Clallam  

Clarke  

Cowlitz  

Perr7  

Island   

JelTenon    . . . 

Kinr  

Kitsap  

Kittitas    .... 
KUddtat  .... 

Lewis  

Mason  

Okanogan    . 

Paeifle  

Pierce  

San  Juan  ... 

Skairit    

Snohomlih    . 
Spokane  .... 

Sterens  

Ttiunton  ... 
Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom  ... 
Whitman  ... 
Yakima 

Total.. 


Pounds 


16,664 

79,621 
226,000 
850,541 
286.181 
177,819 

69,291 

166,666 

478,671 

1,804,667 

77,588 
466,160 

46,830 
244,967 

48,825 

151,862 

1,234 

770,601 

66,901 
194,084 
867,765 
860,871 

80,650 
816,861 
109.499 
280,487 
1,188.178 
109,808 
906,709 


10,209.864 


Value 


$4,960  20 
28,866  80 
71,696  12 
94,207  60 
72,786  62 
51,662  86 
20,719  89 
49,962  62 

144,206  42 

6n,9e6  19 
24,811  92 

144.860  49 
18.840  74 
79,240  68 
17,680  00 
45,880  42 
481  90 

248.669  19 
16,770  80 
64,816  18 

271,168  22 

292.626  14 
12,260  60 

106.768  74 
82,849  70 
89,766  84 

848,061  82 
88,226  01 

286,824  68 


$8,280,567  74 
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Tabulation  of  Results  of  the  Use  of  Hog  Cholera  Serum  In  Kentucky 

by  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

During  the  Month  of  June,  1914^ 


Apparently  Healthy  Herds. 

No.  Herds  treated  simultaneously 35 

*'     Hogs  treated  slmultaiieoiialy 1,229 

"     Hogs  suspicious  (Temperature  oTer  103.5) 207 

"     Hogs   reported 1229 

"    Hogs  not  reported 0 

"     Herds    reported 35 

"     Herds  not  reported 0 

"     Hogs    treated   liyed 96.1%  1181 

"     Hogs  treated  died  from  all  causes 8.9%  48 

Suspicious  and  Possibly  Exposed  Herds. 

No.  Herds  treated  serum — ^alone  and  simultaneously. . .  8 

*'    Hogs  treated  serum — alone  and  simultaneously ....  317 

"     Hogs  suspicious  (Temperature  over  103.5) 32 

"     Hogs   reported 817 

*'     Hogs  not  reported 0 

**     Herds    reported 8 

"     Herds   not   reported 0 

"     Hogs    treated    liyed 98.73%  818 

"     Hogs  treated  died  from  all  causes 1.27%  4 

Suspicious  and  SIcIc  Herds. 

No.  Herds  giyen  serum — alone 57 

"     Hogs  giyen  serum — alone 1831 

**     Hogs  suspicious  (Temperature  oyer  103.5) 584 

"     Hogs   reported 1634 

Hogs  not  reported 197 

Herds  reported 51 

Herds  not  reported 6 


<« 
•« 

"     Hogs  treated  lived 89.8%     1467 

'*     Hogs  treated  died  from  all  causes 10.2%       167 

Summary. 

Total  number  of  herds  treated 100 

Total  number  of  hogs  treated 3377 

Total  number  of  hogs  reported 8180 

Total  number  of  hogs  suspicloud 823 

Total  number  of  hogs  lived 93.1%  2961 

Total  number  of  hogs  died 6.9%  219 

If  we  were  to  calculate  the  value  of  animals  saved  from  Hog  Cholera  by 
the  use  of  Anti-Hog  Cholera  serum  during  the  month  of  June  on  the  basis  of 
the  one  hundred  herds  treated,  assuming  that  the  average  mortality  would  have 
prevailed  (90  per  cent)  had  they  not  been  vaccinated,  and  that  the  average 
value  of  each  animal  be  $4.00,  this  month's  work  alone  would  have  saved  the 
one  hundred  owners  approximately  $12,157.00. 

Tours  very  truly, 

BOBBBT   OKkMAU, 

Our  experience  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  demonstrated  the 
success  of  serum  treatment  when  applied  systematically  under  state 
control.    While  the  unregulated  use  of  good,  bad  and  inferior  serum 
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may  reduce  Hog  Cholera,  It  can  never  be  eradicated  in  that  way.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  state  to  exercise  complete  control  in 
this  as  in  all  other  contagious  diseases. 

The  Department  has  proposed  to  the  State  College  the  advisabil- 
ity of  establishing  a  serum  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  veteri- 
nary department  of  that  institution.  At  this  time  an  investigation  of 
the  practicability  of  doing  this  Is  being  made  by  officials  of  the  col- 
lege. Until  some  definite  decision  is  reached  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
this  plan,  and  as  a  temporary  measure  of  relief,  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  for  the  present  the  state  adopt  the  policy  of  purchasing 
serum  and  furnishing  it  under  our  regulations,  at  one-half  the  pur- 
chase price  to  farmers  of  our  state. 

As  the  swine  industry  develops  and  the  farmers  become  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  disease  and  its  control,  the  state  can  under- 
take the  manufacture  of  serum  at  very  little  expense. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

Animals  alflicted  with  generalized  actinomycosis  are  destroyed  as 
worthless.  Those  that  are  afflicted  with  a  mild  form  are  quarantined 
or  destroyed,  under  inspection,  at  the  owner's  option. 

BLACKLEG. 

Blackleg  or  Symptomatic  anthrax  prevails  in  certain  sections  of 
our  state.  The  disease  is  only  met  in  young  cattle  and  can  be  ef- 
fectively controlled  by  vaccination. 

Most  farmers  can  recognize  the  disease  when  it  occurs  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  and  condition  of  flesh  when 
skin  is  removed.  During  the  period  we  have  furnished  vaccine  in  the 
amount  of  10,000  doses  to  the  stockmen. 

MANGE. 

This  disease  has  on  several  occasions  been  reported  but  upon  in- 
vestigation the  trouble  proved  to  be  ptherlosis  or  lice,  which  readily 
responded  to  the  treatment  recommended. 

SCABIES. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  of 
the  state  are  free  from  scab  and  that  there  is  no  restriction  against  the 
free  movement  of  cattle  or  sheep  between  Washington  and  other  states. 

CONTAGIOUS  KERATITIS. 
Contagious  keratitis,  an  infectious  disease  involving  the  eyes  of 
cattle,  has  been  reported.    Through  immediate  action  and  quarantine 
the  trouble  was  controlled. 

The  Department  has  received  numerous  complaints  of  infectious 
diseases  which,  on  investigation,  proved  to  be  merely  local  and  sys- 
—2 
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tematlc  disturbanceB  and  in  no  manner  dangerous  to  animals  of  the 
same  species. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

In  handling  the  tuberculin  test  work  on  dairy  animals  it  has  been 
the  endeavor  of  the  Department  to  interest  the  dairymen  in  the  ques- 
tion through  economical  reasons,  rather  than  the  question  of  public 
health. 

The  disease  is  a  menace  to  the  cattle  industry  of  the  state,  and, 
being  transmissible  from  animal  to  man,  vitally  concerns  the  public. 
It  is  the  strong  conviction  of  the  Department  that  any  progress 
that  is  to  be  made  in  eradicating  the  disease  will  have  to  be  made 
along  the  line  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  industry,  and  as  long  as  any 
bitterness  or  controversy  exists  over  the  methods  of  eradication,  ef- 
forts to  stamp  it  out  will  result  in  only  a  partial  success,  if  effective 
at  all. 

When  the  diarymen  reallae  that  the  question  of  tuberculosis  is 
purely  a  cow  question,  much  of  the  confusion  and  odium  which  now 
prevails  in  many  quarters  will  cease. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  Department  has 
tuberculin-tested  6,562  head  of  dairy  cattle.  Of  this  number,  349 
reacted  to  the  test  and  were  marked  as  diseased.  Of  these  diseased 
cattle,  217  were  destroyed  with  consent  of  their  owners;  the  remainder 
are  retained  in  quarantine. 

While  the  majority  of  those  engaged  In  the  livestock  Industry  in 
the  state  have  confidence  in  the  Department  and  express  a  desire  to 
assist  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  there  are  unfortunately  some  who 
do  not  believe  any  effort  should  be  made  at  all  to  control  It,  and  that 
it  is  not  transmissible  from  animal  to  man  and  regulation  is  of  no 
economic  importance  to  the  industry. 

This  latter  class  renders  the  control  of  the  disease  difficult  to  say 
the  least,  and  while  everyone  who  has  aught  to  do  with  the  present 
policy  has  faith  In  it,  it  is  nevertheless  strongly  felt  that  if  the  public 
is  to  receive  the  maximum  protection  from  the  disease,  and  ability  to 
secure  that  which  it  has  a  right  to  demand — a  pure  and  wholesome 
milk — our  present  livestock  laws  must  be  strengthened,  and  enabling 
appropriation  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  that  remedial  legis- 
lation, allowed. 

The  report  of  the  International  Commission  for  the  Control  of 
Bovine  Tuberculosis  Is  appended  herein  for  Immediate  reference  by 
all  those  to  whom  it  may  be  of  concern. 

In  so  far  as  the  Department  has  been  able  to  do  so,  the  broad 
policy  established  by  the  International  Commission  has  been  followed 
out,  and  if  adequate  legislation  permitted  this  policy  to  be  carried  to 
a  finality,  it  is  felt  that  the  disease  could  be  controlled  with  very  little 
loss  to  the  livestock  industry  as  a  whole. 
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RABIES. 

The  disease  called  Rabies  or  Hydrophobia  In  man,  Is  one  of  the 
moBt  terrible  maladies  known  to  medical  science,  although  some  skep- 
tlclBm  as  to  the  disease  persists  and  is  Industriously  fostered  by  the 
publication  of  erroneous  views.  The  inrectlous  nature  of  the  disease 
has  been  abundantly  establlBhed  and  tliere  la  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
exietence  of  Rabies  in  the  State  of  Waeblngton.  At  this  time  the  dig. 
ease  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  King  and  Pierce  counties 
and  Is  a  menace  to  human  life.  Fortunately  there  were  no  deaths  re- 
ported among  humane,  which  la  undoubtedly  due  to  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Paateur  treatment. 

The  followtng  is  a  report  on  Rabies  In  tbe  City  of  Seattle: 

RABIES  AND  DOG-BITES  IN  SEATTLE. 


CUninl  labia  » 


.m<Ded-Rabl«  p 
«□  by  known   rabid 

PcnoDB  bltt«D  bf  known  rabid 
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I>non(  poaaiMy  Intactcd  but  ni 
Wtteo 

Ptrsona  pouibly  iotacled  but  m 


bit  t»n— Treated 


ibablr  TBbtd 
ibabiy  ri 


do«»— Treated  .. 

niraoDi  bltlen  by  probably  a 
labld  don   

rabid  dom— Treated  

nnons    bitten    br    known    ni 

rabid  doc*  

FenoDB  bItUD  or  mulblr   I 


Theoretically  Rabies  is  one  of  the  most  easily  eradicated  of  con- 
talons  diseases,  as  all  that  is  required  Is  the  muszling  of  dogs  for  a 
flufflclent  time.  The  Department,  immediately  after  the  outbreak  in 
King  and  Pierce  counties,  undertook  to  enforce  a  muzsling  regulation, 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  penalty  section  in  our  present  livestock  law,  it 
was  Impossible  to  make  the  regulation  properly  effective.  It  Is  there- 
tore  urged  that  the  Legislature  amend  the  present  statute  so  as  to 
give  the  Flepartment  sufficient  power  to  undertake  the  eradication  of 
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Rabies.    A  new  livestock  sanitary  law,  containing  special  provision  in 
reference  to  Rabies,  will  be  offered. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  diseases  Investigated  by 
the  Department: 

Tuberculosis  Mastitis  (Contagious) 

Glanders  Actininomycosis 

Cholera  Pyaemia 

Rabies  Enteritis 

Keratitis  Tinea  tonsurans  (Ringworm) 

Phtheriosis  (Lice)  Forage  Poisoning 

INSPECTIONS. 

Hogs — 663  head,  553  of  which  were  Infected  with  Cholera. 

Horses — 1,810  head  tested  for  Glanders. 

Cattle — 6,818  head  were  examined;  6,562  received  the  tuberculin  test 
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REPORT  OP  THE  HORTICULTURAL  DIVISION 


Honorable  H.  T,  Graves,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Olym- 
piOt  Wash. 

Deab  Sib:  In  summing  up  the  operations  of  the  Horticultural  Di- 
vision for  the  past  year  the  following  lines  of  activity  constitute  the 
major  part  of  the  work: 

The  inspection  of  California  potato  shipments  for  tuber  moth,  the 
inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  California,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Florida  and  Japan,  inspection  of  fruit  shipments  within  the  state,  the 
Inspection  of  nursery  stock  grown  in  nurseries  in  the  state,  the  inspec- 
tion of  nursery  stock  shipped  in  from  nurseries  of  other  states,  in- 
spection of  nursery  stock  including  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  cuttings,  roots  and  plants  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  inspection  of  orchards  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  is  of  an  advisory  nature  as  to  the  best  and  proper  methods 
for  controlling  insect,  fungous,  or  bacterial  diseases  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  inspection  of  orchards  for  law  enforcement  of  community  in- 
terest, the  carrying  out  of  practical  orchard  spraying  experiments  with 
growers  to  test  relative  efficiency  of  spray  materials,  the  placing  of 
codling  moth  breeding  cages  and  observing  closely  for  most  effective 
spray  dates,  the  holding  of  orchard  demonstration  meetings,  and  the 
organization  of  Fruit  Protective  Associations  to  promote  better  and 
more  uniform  use  of  recognized  methods  for  control  of  pear  blight,  etc. 

INSPECTION   OF   FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

In  the  cities  of  the  state  and  especially  along  the  commission 
rows  and  docks  the  inspection  of  imported  fruits  and  vegetables  is  an 
important  part  of  the  inspector's  work  when  it  Is  known  that  during 
the  season  1913,  3,389  cars  of  fruits  were  shipped  into  Seattle  in  addi- 
tion to  3,272  cars  of  vegetables,  and  that  during  the  same  period  246 
cars  of  fruit  and  98  cars  of  vegetables  were  shipped  into  Tacoma.  As 
a  part  of  these  shipments  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  bananas,  grape- 
fruit, lemons  and  oranges  constitute  1,033  cars  of  the  fruit  imports  to 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  and  that  bananas,  Jap  oranges,  and  Sicilian 
lemons  and  grapefruit  must  be  fumigated  by  our  inspectors  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  fumigate  86  cars  of  these  fruits  in  Seattle. 

In  the  fruit  producing  districts  of  the  state  the  inspection  of  fruit 
shipments  is  important  but  is  rather  insignificant  when  a  comparison 
is  made  to  the  necessary  work  of  the  horticultural  inspectors  in  the 
orchards  as  advisory  agents. 

The  objects  of  fruit  inspection  as  we  interpret  them  are  two-fold: 
First,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new  and  serious  pests  and  dis- 
eases, and  second,  to  prevent  the  shipping  out  of  infected  fruit  and 
thereby  maintain  the  enviable  reputation  for  good  fruit  and  retain  the 
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commercial  advantage  over  states  where  there  is  little  attempt  made 
to  guarantee  the  package. 

The  various  fruit  growers'  unions  and  associations  throughout  the 
state  have  done  much  for  the  state  as  a  whole  by  marketing  their  fruit 
under  strict  rules  regulating  grade,  pack  and  freedom  from  pests.  In 
many  cases  independent  shippers  are  willing  to  handle  infected  fruit 
regardless  of  its  eftect  on  the  welfare  of  those  growers  who  put  up  a 
reliable  grade  of  fruit.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  that  our  horti- 
cultural inspectors  inspect  outgoing  fruit  shipments,  and  the  work  of 
doing  it  is  both  tedious  and  extensive. 

INSPECTION  OF  CALIFORNIA  POTATOES. 

Early  potatoes  were  shipped  in  quantity  from  California  during 
the  season  1913,  arriving  by  rail  at  Seattle,  South  Bend,  Raymond  and 
Tacoma,  and  by  boat  at  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Aberdeen,  Hoquiam,  South 
Bend  and  Raymond. 

The  shipments  from  California  to  these  points  in  1913  amounted  to 
243  cars,  of  which  204  cars  were  shipped  directly  to  Seattle.  It  is  the 
presence  of  two  serious  potato  pests,  tuber  moth  and  eel  worm,  not 
uncommonly  found  in  potatoes  from  California,  that  have  heaped  ad- 
ditional work  and  responsibility  on  the  Horticultural  Division,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  bum  several  shipments  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pest  Into  this  state.  Early  in  July,  1913,  two  carloads 
of  infested  potatoes  were  returned  to  the  shipper  on  account  of  in- 
festation of  tuber  moth. 

On  opening  the  cars  It  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  Infection 
averaged  24  larvae  per  sack  of  potatoes,  about  93  per  cent  of  the  tuber 
moth  found  being  in  the  larval  or  worm  stage.  The  remainder  were 
in  the  chrysalis  and  adult  stages.  Their  small  silky  cocoons  were  in 
evidence  on  potato  sacks  and  in  the  borings.  All  smaller  shipments 
shipped  by  boat  to  Seattle  which  were  found  to  be  infested  with  the 
potato  tuber  moth  were  promptly  burned. 

The  eggs  of  the  tuber  moth  hatch  in  seven  to  fourteen  days,  de- 
pending on  temperature  conditions.  The  new  larva  Is  less  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length  when  full  grown. 

When  ready  to  pupate  the  larva  spends  two  or  three  days  spinning 
its  silky  cocoon.  It  shortens  in  length  in  changing  into  the  chrysalis 
or  pupa  stage,  and  rests  three  to  five  weeks  before  emerging  as  an 
adult  moth.  The  moths  are  then  capable  of  laying  many  eggs,  which 
make  it  possible  for  the  life  cycle  to  be  repeated. 

The  young  larva  varies  from  a  white  to  a  pale  pink  in  color  and 
has  a  noticeably  black  head.  The  adult  moths  are  gray  in  color  with 
bodies  more  or  less  silvery  gray.  They  are  about  three-eighths  to  half 
an  inch  in  length. 

As  a  precaution  to  protect  the  potato  growers  of  this  state  and  a 
warning  to  the  California  potato  shippers,  a  letter  has  been  issued  from 
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this  office  stating  that  hereafter  all  shipments  of  potatoes  found  to 
be  infested  with  the  potato  tuber  moth  (Phthorimaea  operculella  Zel- 
ler)  will  be  burned. 

The  seriousness  of  this  pest,  if  It  should  ever  become  established 
in  the  potato  fields  of  our  state  and  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  it,  are 
so  great  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  directed  to  it.  At  this  time 
our  inspectors  are  carefully  inspecting  all  shipments  of  potatoes  and 
dealing  with  them  In  the  way  a  serious  menace  should  be  dealt  with. 

Owing  to  the  strict  enforcement  by  Department  Inspectors  of  the 
regulations  Issued  by  this  office  April  11,  1914,  the  California  shippers 
have  been  very  much  more  careful  in  their  shipments  and  fewer  con- 
demnations have  been  necessary  during  May  and  June,  1914. 

NEW  POTATO  SHIPMENTS. 

To  one  who  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  the  tuber  moth  situa- 
tion it  would  seem  that  there  are  two  courses  to  pursue,  and  either 
of  which  could  be  so  operated  with  the  co-operation  of  the  potato 
growers  to  protect  the  industry  of  this  state  against  the  Introduction 
of  tuber  moth;  first,  an  absolute  quarantine  against  potatoes  from 
infested  districts,  and  second,  the  growing  of  sufficient  quantity  of 
early  potatoes  by  the  early  valleys  of  the  state  such  as  Walla  Walla 
and  Columbia  River  valleys  and  thus  bridge  over  the  ordinary  space 
between  old  potatoes  and  the  average  entry  of  the  new  crop,  making 
it  unnecessary  to  ship  new  potatoes  up  from  California  to  exceed  a 
period  of  three  weeks  and  longer  endanger  our  crops  to  possible  in- 
troduction of  these  pests. 

To  obtain  data  on  this  latter  course  a  questionnaire  on  new  pota- 
toes was  mailed  to  the  difterent  inspectors  early  in  June,  1914,  and 
it  was  found  that  Walla  Walla  growers  could  this  season  supply  two 
cars  of  new  potatoes  by  June  15th,  and  that  Kennewick,  Hanford, 
Richland  and  White  Bluffs  could  also  supply  new  potatoes  for  a  few 
carloads  June  15th,  but  as  early  as  June  8th  had  made  crate  shipments. 
In  practically  all  of  these  districts  the  quantity  of  early  potatoes  was 
small  by  reason  of  the  very  small  planting  of  the  early  varieties. 

During  the  period  May  15th  to  June  1,  1914,  the  port  of  Seattle 
received  7,252  sacks  of  California  potatoes  and  for  the  period  June 
1st  to  June  15th,  7,615  sacks;  and  according  to  former  seasons  July 
shipments  from  California  will  far  exceed  either  May  or  June  ship- 
ments. The  Department  earnestly  calls  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  of  the  early  valleys  of  this  state  for  two  reasons — 
first,  that  our  markets  may  be  supplied  with  clean  new  potatoes  and 
make  it  unnecessary  to  ship  in  potatoes  from  doubtful  districts,  and 
second,  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  farmer  and  relieve  our  inspectors 
of  responsibility  attached  to  inspections  of  California  potatoes. 
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INSPECTION    OF    NURSERIES   AND    NURSERY   STOCK. 

During  the  fall,  winter  and  spring,  comprising  approximately  the 
period  October  10th  to  May  15th,  a  great  amount  of  nursery  inspection 
is  done.  Nurseries  having  closed  packing  houses  practice  making 
nursery  shipments  right  along  during  winter  months  and  the  majority 
demand  inspection  and  certification  of  each  shipment  Our  police 
powers  empower  inspectors  to  examine  all  nursery  stock  and  destroy 
all  trees  not  capable  of  disinfection.  Thousands  of  nursery  trees 
were  condemned  and  destroyed  by  our  inspectors  during  the  past 
season  on  account  of  crown  gall,  fleshy  root,  hairy  root,  wooly  aphis, 
borers,  cankers,  etc.  In  local  nurseries  we  attempt  as  far  as  possible 
to  make  inspections  at  digging  time  and  before  trees  go  into  "healing- 
in"  trenches.  However,  it  requires  frequent  visits  to  the  nurseries  as 
many  of  them  dig  only  as  trees  are  needed  to  fill  orders. 

The  number  of  licensed  nurseries  is  less  than  that  for  a  year  or 
two  ago  due  to  an  over-production  of  some  varieties,  and  to  the  former 
practice  of  farmers  growing  nursery  stock  as  a  side  issue.  The  list 
is  now  practically  simmered  down  to  the  commercial  nurserymen  and 
even  for  the  commercial  nursery  the  slump  of  two  years  ago  in  the 
price  of  nursery  stock  is  anything  but  encouraging.  Regardless  of  the 
fact  that  many  small  nurseries  have  gone  out  of  business  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  nursery  industry  of  this  state  is  yet  very  im- 
portant. From  fifty  to  one  hundred  cars  annually  of  nursery  stock 
grown  in  nurseries  of  the  state  are  shipped  out  to  wholesale  and  retail 
nurseries  of  the  other  states  including  Oregon,  California,  Montana 
and  Idaho.  The  nursery  stock  production  for  the  state  will  appear 
elsewhere  in  this  report.  Following  is  a  report  of  nursery  stock 
planted  in  the  counties  of  the  state  Spring  1913,  Fall  1913  and  Spring 
1914: 
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NURSERY  STOCK  PLANTED  AS  SHOWN  BY  NURSERY  REPORTS-SPRING.   1918. 
D— Domestic  or  Washington  grown.    I*— Foreign  or  grown  outside  the  state. 
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24 
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8 

6 

78 
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2 

45 

866 

1,240 

245 
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11,896 
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39 
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666 

2,860 

90 

2,061 

1.176 

42 

48 

754 
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1,016 
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1.218 
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2 
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8 
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6 

4 

2 

29 
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1 

27 
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6 
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886 
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4 
4 

4 
5 

16 
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13 
35 
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4 
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1 

1 
2 
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10 

20 
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61 

65 

51 

2 
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27 

28 
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54 
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8 
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29 

62 

162 

48 
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48 
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51 

8 
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13 
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59 
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1 
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3 
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5 
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14 

17 

17 

2 
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2,109 
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14 
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8 

96 
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1 
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2 
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81 
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6 

8 
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296 
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7 
8 
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88 
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87 

16 
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54 

2 
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18 
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D 
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38 
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F 
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9 
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12 
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19 
94 

22 

1,135 

12 

24 

83 
361 

224 

28,924 

87 

820 

68 
2 

10 
156 

85 

1,173 

Franklin   1 

D 

F 

88 

4 

25 

4 

78 
1.610 

32 

4 

54 

36 

Garfield   

D 

F 
D 

4 

12 

4,960 

10 

26 

2,873 

100 
8,200 
6,607 

6 

60 

1,192 

6 

36 

5,240 

4 

61 
2,168 

215 

Orant   

706 

1,614 

F 

109 

89 

29 

1,826 

347 

35£ 

182 

96 

Island  

D 
F 
D 

IF 

9 

7 

2 

17 

96 
86 

71 

64 

926 

6 

4,309 

96 

2 

4 

37 

S8 

Jefferson  j 

6 
34 

••••••*• 

36 

695 

""  iio' 

88 

42 

King    

D 

24 

156 

188 

1.823 

678 

67 

804 

8,689 

P 

61 

838 

149 

46,076 

82 

3.468 

2,237 

10,4S9 

Kitsap    

D 

a 

12 

44 

312 

46 

24 

2 

690 

F 

13 

66 

16 

760 

81 

27 

55 

206 

Kittitas    1 

D 

22 

66 

42 

72 

836 

112 

21 

96 

IF 

27 

206 

Z14 

4.744 

6 

54 

1,069 

773 

Klickitat    

ID 

IP 

62 
513 

12 
180 

0 
978 

94 

680 

4,270 

27 

130 

l.ffi? 

Lewis    

ID 

IF 

82 
16 

8 
167 

158 
729 

1,416 
18,566 

272 
264 

6 
250 

18 
212 

419 

1.S20 

Lincoln  

D 

284 

810 

138 

168 

101 

208 

258 

S69 

F 

81 

137 

17 

876 

89 

414 

304 

102 

Mason    

ID 

P 

ID 

2 

8 

2,892 

2 

7 

28 

497 

18 

13 

283 

11 

6,148 
1,864 

10 
86 

102 
286 

6 

Okanogan    .... 

306 

539 

P 

170 

335 

297 

12,296 

78 

804 

788 

Pacific    

ID 

IP 

202 

18 

24 

378 

299 

571 

1 
117 

16 

4,0ft4 

187 

920 

671 

Pend  Oreille  .. 

D 

46 

241 

57 

100 

84 

2 

18 

31 

F 

6 

60 

10 

2,480 

113 

196 

ISO 

57 

Pierce    ......... 

ID 

IP 

50 

614 

250 
801 

148 
1,575 

200 
7,923 

291 
165 

2 
2,875 

85 
684 

1,878 

8,099 

San  Juan 

[D 

IF 

86 
48 

18 
5 

40 
16 

24 
148 

12 
58 

113 

2 

410 

45 

Skagit    

ID 

24 

2,286 

432 

6,8S2 

121 

84 

193 

2,716 

P 

21 

111 

17 

2,620 

113 

208 

134 

14,826 

Skamania  

D 

IF 

214 

41 

12 
83 

100 
S71 

101 

600 

150 

6 

278 

Snohomish  

ID 

13 

166 

257 

6,161 

129 

8 

507 

P 

59 

117 

177 

16,069 

206 

386 

226 

1,480 

Spokane    1 

D 

182 

422 

236 

560 

11,151 

3,211 

648 

722 

P 

268 

630 

906 

29,327 

801 

680 

1,879 

5,412 

Stevens  ........  1 

ID 
P 

700 
205 

868 
276 

873 
147 

2.859 
14,011 

216 
14 

117 
166 

187 

247 

257 

Thurston 

[D 

IP 

4 
65 

224 
220 

9 

151 

786 

2,427 

370 

274 

725 

Wahkiakum 

ID 

P 

ID 

1  F 

18 

4 

131 

5 

142 

94 

400 

ii' 

860 
17 

100 

27 

497 

15 

Walla  Walla... 

101 
363 

200 
83 

454 

2,670' 

1,758 

Whatcom   

D 

27 

7,102 

217 

2.694 
225 

18,897 
10,175 

118 

113 

360 

IP 

41 

67 

468 

898 

1,584 

Whitman 

D 

969 

1,884 

128 

2,067 

82 

156 

217 

844 

P 

223 

828 

97 

6.256 

102 

81 

170 

251 

Taklma   

D 

225 

924 

25,000 

•.••..... 

2,108 

812 

IP 

•  •  • 

285 

488 

121 

27.616 

610 

1,078 

1,494 

4,670 

Totals 

16,848 

26,341 

19,764 

887.790 

22.188 

21,724 

26,450 

86,967 

KUBSERT   STOCK  PLANTED  AS   SHOWN   BY   NURSERY   REPORTS— PALL,    1918. 
I>— Domestic  or  Washington  grown.    F— Foreign  or  grown  outside  tbe  state. 


COUNTY 

Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Plums 
Prunes 

OOta 

Cherries 

Quinces 

Nuts 

Adams   

[D 

292 

70 

896 

188 

187 

815 

14 

7 

IP 

247 

66 

890 

126 

180 

287 

14 

7 

AMotin 

[  D 

2,000 
81 

1,000 
7 

1.000 
8 

600 

1,000 
7 

P 

13 

4 

Benton   

ID 

14.922 

1,820 

160 

6,766 

121 

221 

12 

3 

IP 

183 

1,025 

112 

5,542 

11 

222 

12 

2 

Oheballs    

ID 

427 

1,180 

58 

482 

9 

36 

6 

10 

F 

662 

126 

63 

168 

1 

332 

8 

24 

Cbelan   

1  D 

162,910 
2,966 

20,865 
8.210 

10 

60 

IP 

6 

19 

6 

7 

i 

28 

Clallam    

1  D 

e 

2 

2 

6 

IP 
D 

IP 

80 

866 

1,910 

10 

127 

2,007 

9 

401 
8.846 

18 
144 
758 

1 
21 
29 

2 

Olarke  

44 

640 

11 
78 

48 

272 

CaIuiiiM  a       .... 

15 

208* 

88 

336 

40 

24 

50 

2 

9 

Cowlitz    

ID 

828 

269 

206 

155 

70 

282 

6 

84 

IP 

625 

61 

87 

98 

20 

106 

6 

22 

Douglas  

1  D 

719 

76 

86 

47 

46 

216 

IS 

2 

4 

2 
6 



"Fmrrv 

2 

4 

IP 

ID 

4 
17 

8 
9 

4 

2 

6 
24 

2 

Franltlln   

8 

7 

2 

1  P 

m 

2 

2 

2 

54 

6 

Oarfleld      ... 

1  D 

6,000 

6 

1 

P 
D 

P 
D 

IP 

12 

14,418 

10 

60 

889 

8 

1,401 

7 

86 

126 

1 
106 

8 

Gruit    i   

8or 

268 

207 

4 

96 

138 

8 

Island  

29 
96 

84 

19 

2 
4 

1 
2 

8 

12 

Jefferson   

ID 
P 

1  D 

14 
8,187 

8 

4,826 

970 

3 
8,810 

7 

King    

685 

799 

4,966 

90 

86 

IP 

2,668 

820 

1,187 

106 

2,895 

27 

79 

Kitsap     

D 

6SI 

174 

44 

148 

23 

245 

28 

8 

P 

786 

85 

64 

206 

4 

377 

24 

43 

Kittitas    

ID 

IP 
ID 

248 

46 
10 
68 

72 

17 

982 

10 

120 

100 

64 

62 
480 

7 

8 

Klickitat    

402 

110 

430 

IP 

OfoW 

812 

54 

14 

880 

82 

1 

180 

Lewis 

ID 

IP 

1.814 
1,446 

862 
418 

227 
6 

968 

432 

707 
13 

711 
1.572 

2 
65 

40 

Lincoln 

ID 
P 
D 
P 

1  D 

112 

62 

282 

66 

8,408 

2.028 

29 

11 

25 

15 

46 
14 
W 

9 

6 

15 

1 

Mason  .......  r , 

46* 

96 
1.999 

80* 

2 
496 

68 

1 

Okanogan  

869 

468 

917 

8 

1  P 

6 

1 

8 

Padfle    

ID 

488 

83 

0 

212 

1 

166 

10 

82 

IP 
1  D 

7 
6 

2 

s 

2 

8 
4 

18 

Pend   OmfllA    . . 

IP 
ID 

22 
1,880 

18 
1.668 

12 
5,688 

12 
2.064 

Pleroe   

65 

12 

88 

'i 

IP 

2,220 

769 

666 

1,628 

416 

1.841 

94 

161 

San  Juan  

ID 

P 

ID 

89 

15 

11 

28 

12 

120 

1 

2 

Skagit    

888 

484 

68 

444 

8 

734 

18 

12 

IP 
1  D 

298 
279 

211 
2 

9 

170 
2 

252 
2 

12 

64 

Skamanf a   

2 

IP 
ID 

290 
1.811 

66 
869 

148 
107 

1 
489 

8.192 
976 

10 
33 

Snobomlsh  .... 

13 

87 

P 

1.069 

1.288 

86 

823 

1 

992 

11 

141 

Spokane  

D 

16,794 

1.888 

891 

214 

76 

2,438 

86 

20 

P 

5.S99 

1,065 

840 

40 

60 

2,196 

60 

16 

Stevens  

D 

2,912 

71 

204 

85 

4 

84 

2 

4 

IP 
ID 

12 
496 

7 
604 

6 
420 

4 

Thurston 

3.186 

26 

11 

4 

10 

P 

638 

260 

23 

816 

4 

413 

4 

22 

Wahkialcum  . .. 

ID 

P 

ID 

Walla  WaOa... 

814 

194 

60 

78 

17 

183 

6 

66 

IP 

676 

79 

826 

5.695 

38 

102 

6 

10 

Whatcom    

D 

1.200 

8,888 

154 

247 

7 

818 

17 

b 

P 

902 

420 

87 

214 

7 

1,079 

13 

92 

Whitman 

D 

1,006 

68 

81 

67 

86 

144 

6 

6 

P 

1,049 

6,243 

884 

170 

167 

624 

8 

8 

Yakima    

ID 

40,989 

14,671 

66 

144 

158 

IP 

•  •  « 

3,104 

80 

84 

740 

875 

8,194 

40 

97 

Totals 

800.182 

142,880 

9,532 

48.968 

6,278 

88.789 

980 

2,221 

I^RSEBY  8TO0K  PLANT£I>-FALL,  1918.— Oonduded. 
D— Domestic  or  Washington  grown.    F— Foreign  or  grown  outside  the  state. 


COUNTY 

Grapes 

Rasp- 
berries 

Black- 
berries 

16 

Straw- 
berries 

860 

Berries 

Boots 

Trees 

Shrubs 

Adams   

ID 
IF 
(D 
IF 
\T> 
1  F 
ID 
1  F 
ID 
IF 
ID 
1  F 
1  D 
1  F 
ID 
\  F 
ID 
1  F 
ID 
1  F 
1  D 

1  y 

I  D 
1  F 
ID 
1  F 
ID 
1  F 

1  n 

1  F 

1  D 

1  F 

ID 

1  F 

ID 

1  F 

(D 

1  F 

ID 

1  F 

1  D 

I  F 

1  D 

1  F 

1  D 

!  F 

i  D 

1  F 

ID 

1  F 

1  D 

F 

ID 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

D 

F 

116 
101 

68 
SO 

146 
146 

68 
88 

860 

219 

C76 

27 

Asotin 

1 

12 
100 
1,110 
1.649 
4,884 
1,000 
860 

20 

64 

22 

462 

196 

Benton   

480 

2 
10 
24 

6 

!         10 

'          179 
,          70S 

160 
52 

162 

28 

24 

1            22 

210 

Ohehalls    

(^lelan    

10 

99 

318 

i 

172 
54 

12 
3.296 

740 

Clallam   

13 

112 
6 
3 

1           ^ 

172 

140 

114 

1 

1            ^ 

!  ■;;'"  ■ 

2 

26 

202 

57 

22 

6 
69 

8 
27 

37 

Clarke  

278 

1,046 

26 

!            15 

611 

20 

24 
4,203 

j          100 

,      1,072 

290 

1,449 

Columbia   

719 

im 

224 

206 

290 

829 

910 

10 

Cowlitz 

107 
,            3* 

"  i'.isi' 

1      2,783 
62 

10 

Douglas  

54 

69 
4 

I              1 

42 

4 

Ferry 

S 

1 

66 

1 

06 

Franklin    

7 

4 
1 

6 

1 
1 

206 

8 



1 

31 

Garfield   

:::::::;: 

12 



54 

2 

Grant  

t           81 
2 

10 
18 

18 
15 
12 
62 

3 

7 

1 

50 

205 

1,100 

1.109 

2,428 

6 
110 

244 
SI 
11 
42 

210 

Island  

81 

6 

lOO 

15 
1.289 

JefTerson  

160 

King    

8 

471 

100 

27 

52 

8 

4 

82 

44 

86 

190 

62 

20 

448 

377 

10 

57 

48 

46 

88 

22 

86 

1,012 

72 

102 

1,487 

56 

22*; 
28 
56 
18 
12 

251 

519 
20 

100 

4,300 

410 

4 

8or. 

425 

2t 

742 

7^ 

4 

127 

661 

29 

12 

56* 

89 
29 

22 
446 

8,720 
17 
57 

168 
45 
58 
87 
14 

809 
19 

16 
2,987 

Kitsap  

5,149 
88 

Kittitas   

352 

189 
148 

Klickitat    

100 

26 
70S 

Lewis  

500 

500 

8,651 

880 

836 
112 

Lincoln 

115 

1.566 
125 

. 

287 

Mason 

10 

1,148 
5.000 

78 

60 

8 

8 

760 

99 

12 
6 
64 
54 
214 
74 

'  6 
96 
44 
44 
66 
16 
3 

16 

12 
40 
40 

8S6 
54 
24 
24 

147 

2,309 

79 

12 

18 

Okanogan  

4 

4 

60 

20 

' 

20 

Pacific 

64 
24 

7 

1,C71 

66 

100 

565 

120 

Pend  OrelUe  . . . 

8 

174 
95 

33 

, 

896 

Pierce  

298 

2,824 

43 

2,082 
2,650 
1.066 

219 

1,557 

151 

12 
161 
100 

2.840 

676 

20 

18,060 

8,070 

163 

San  Juan 

4 

Skagit    

Skamania  

18 
56 

4,579 

168 

1,159  i 
18 

3.951 
5,862 

451 
855 

68 
106 

330 
467 

8,966 
1,191 

;■;;;;;;■  ; 

16 

364 

678 

1,274 

1,068 

82 

82 

7 

85 

20 

Snohomish  | 

Spokane  

Stevens  i 

39 

80 
620 

68 
6 
2 
4 

15 

289 
786 
598 
114 
170 
170 
112 
259 

55 

168  1 

84 

4 

2,450 

10,700 

229 

229 

158 

888 

20 

4 

4 
115 
272 

442 

116 

831 

162 

29 

29 

2,112 
1.171 
8,401 
8,288 
18 

18 

Tliurston  f 

462  ' 
89, 

8,477 
10,600 

823 

Wahkiakum  . . . ) 

149 

SS9 

:::::::::  ;::::::::i:::::::i 

Walla  Walla...  1 

101 
7,344 

645 
19 
82 

266 

5,325 
848 

8,774 

1,879 

75 

661 

1,746 
196 

150 

161   1 
861 
862 
280  1 
384  ; 
2,6ffl  ' 
865  1 

730 

5,700 

61,412 

1,400 

700 
1,807 
2,000 

850 

128 

289 
1,529 

234 
85 

100 
8,812 
4,100 

147 
106 
89 
218 
120 
847 
898 
185 

866 

1,517 

Whatcom   ( 

459 

Whitman I 

48 

1,446 
168 

Taklma   j 

28 

759 
225 

175 

165 

798 

Totals- 1 .  r  t  . . 

18.685 

28,587 

15,272  I 

148,610 

26,292 

7,874 

16,820 

60.782 

.'  ! 

NUBSBBY  STOOK  PLANTED  AS  SHOWN  BY  NUBSERY  REPOBTS-SFBINQ,   1914. 
D— Domestic  or  Washington  grown.    F— Foreign  or  erown  outside  the  state. 


COUNTY 


Adams    

Asotin    

Benton  

Chehalls    

Cbdan    

Clallam    

Clarke    

Columbia    

Cowlitz    

Douglas  

Ferry 

Franklin    

Garfield    

Grant    

Island  

Jefferson   

King    

Kitsap    

Kittitas    

Klickitat    

Lewis    

Lincoln    

Mason    

Okanogan    . . . 

Pacific 

Pttid  Oreille  . . 

Pierce    

San  Juan 

Skagit  

Skamania  — 
Snohomish  ... 

Spokane  

Stevens  

Thurston 

Wahkiakum  .. 
Walla  Walla.. 
Whatcom   — 

Whitman 

Takima    

Tbtals 


D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 

p; 

D 
P 
D 
P 

d: 

Pi 

D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 

F, 
D 

Pi 

5' 

F 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
P. 
D, 

P! 

D 
F 
D 
F- 
D 
Fl 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
P 


Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Plums 
Prunes 

CoU 

Cherries 

Quinces 

Nuts 

610 

86 

20 

80 

12 

67 

8 

7 

189 

19 

104 

60 

18 

106 

6 

23 

600 

100 

200 

60 

80 

80 

10 

81 

167 

17 

51 

25 

83 

6 

28 

12,068 

2.782 

64S 

1.998 

227 

667 

46 

89 

177 

88 

430 

88 

80 

194 

80 

64 

12 

1 
134 

3 
106 

2 

G25 

32 

78 

6* 

13 

62 

116,776 

19.788 

666 

2,666 

7,861 

2.066 

99 

72 

12,090 

4,192 

817 

212 

1,110 

836 

36 

19 

143 

109 
22 
68 

66 

2 
2 

73 
18 
58 

5 

4 

86 

841 

1,094 
92 

22,238 

4 

69 

710 

216 

602 

6 

180 

6 

483 

76 

16 

65 

6 

8 

14' 

4 

22 

178 

84 

20 

52 

18 

68 

5 

86 

352 

121 

28 

44 

2 

62 

6 

44 

17,495 

1.966 

226 

673 

2,202 

260 

25 

15 

963 

163 

24 

43 

26 

248 

4 

8 

77 

36 
434 

18 
843 

44 

1.888 

5,121 

120 

31 

186 

14 

486 

16 

12 

6 
47 

10 
4 

2 
12 

13 
33 

53 

806 

27 

9 

1,002 

268 

197 

77 

96 

235 

4 

6 

144 

21 

35 

29 

8 

38 

1 

4 

62,532 

1,484 

560 

638 

929 

1.281 

53 

117 

1,428 

78 

137 

131 

60 

187 

6 

172 

645 

145 

23 

76 

3 

230 

7 

4 

70 

23 

10 

27 

11 

122 

3 

6 

246 

19 

16 

2,674 

3 

48 

76 

5 

3,681 

1 

34 

isi' 

9,897 

371 

1,444 

64 

188 

376 

75 

41 

190 

81 

894 

3 

30 

302 

168 

75 

142 

12 

163 

27 

26 

46 

7 

6 

11 

4 

14 

1 

569 

206 

28 

97 

67 

29 

6 

1 

933 

181 

122 

152 

34 

280 

6 

15 

18,288 

1,719 

278 

2,003 

72 

329 

66 

25 

7,920 

1,295 

149 

202 

517 

281 

16 

377 

843 

717 

67 

357 

45 

179 

25 

163 

1,034 

332 

139 

193 

56 

436 

18 

56 

1,625 

530 

93 

149 

50 

214 

6 

14 

478 

192 

82 

93 

117 

103 

1 

27 

414 

52 

7 

8,072 

3 

2 

768 

63 

809 

1,889 

88 

15 

1,896 

4 

1 

79 

8 
3,242 

85,313 

96 

188 

10,554 

1,072 

1,301 

1,411 

345 

3,104 

191 

107 

102 

47 

30 

25 

8 

4 
23 
13 
20 

8 
30 
38 
42 

23 
62 
62 
27 

2 

1 

79 

8 

310 

4 

20 

197 

1 

10 

1,620 

660 

162 

806 

28 

1.413 

45 

80 

671 

409 

1,883 

112 

490 

44 
6 
8 

83 

154 

12 

3 

242 

860 
17 
82 

585 

49 

83 

36 

2 

4 

16 

1 
46 

1 

1,288 

22 

52 

368 

195 

23 

806 

11 

834 

11 

18 

S09 

3 
216 
885 

60 

880 

47 
129 

14 
792 

11 
671 

12 

5,001 

29 

64* 

44 

864 

304 

20 

802 

4 

286 

12 

32 

49,510 

2.233 

980 

1,487 

810 

2,027 

64 

192 

9,623 

1,632 

692 

691 

880 

1.440 

06 

109 

88,209 

1.008 

127 

202 

46 

264 

10 

20 

914 

150 

240 

179 

66 

299 

16 

48 

178 

1,058 

16 

66 

2 

418 

1 

11 

684 

2,012 

28 

86 

18 

983 

7 

46 

SO 

4 

12 

4 

2 

12 

2 

2 

13 

11 
104 

5 
11 

2 
69 

8,000 

104 

2 

1 

6.460 

1.188 

958 

871 

660 

674 

16 

107 

1,189 

7,018 

160 

847 

66 

1.004 

432 

m 

489 

6,078 

17 

126 

8 

293 

3 

23 

979 

862 

142 

835 

63 

658 

21 

22 

448 

61 

197 

405 

28 

127 

6 

477 

66,576 

17,260 

384 

4,452 

126 

1,179 

175 

8,807 

6,442 

1 

<  100,660 

806 

540 

1 
19,162 

8.816 

12 

206 

666.962 

18,417 

i    61,881 

85.889 

2.069 

4.428 

NURSERY  STOCK  PLANTEI>-SPRINQ.  1914.— Concluded. 
D— Domestic  or  Washington  grown.    F— Foreign  or  grown  outside  the  state. 


COUNTY 

Grapes 

Rasp- 
berries 

Black- 
berries 

Straw- 
berries 

Berries 

Roots 

Trees 

Shrubs 

Adams   

D 
F 

15 
42 

27 
20 

7 
18 

100 

67 

182 
9 

181 
82 

976 

1,100 

88 

Asotin 

D 
F 
D 

74 
7,887 

« 

484 

64 
2 

3.500 
10,600 

88 

71 

Si 

Benton  

90 

5,490 

1,362 

P 

8,211 

6 

48 

68,075 

427 

2 

8,224 

118 

Ohehalls    

D 

F 

12 
74 

48 
254 

18 
169 

226 
156 

212 

28 

856* 

2,110 

561 

Chelan   

D 

788 

496 

748 

602 

24 

1,586 

889 

1,021 

F 

4,134 

820 

88 

16,850 

79 

1,443 

796 

482 

Clallam   

D 

2 

25 

41 

722 

9i 

16 

17 

84 

F 

1 

2,850 

2 

9 

18 

Clarke  

D 
F 

124 
813 

68 
140 

149 

61 

37 
141 

24 
207 

20 

10,006 

139 

846 

Columbia 

D 

F 

7 

50 

46 

1,550 

9 

44 

24 

466 

Cowlitz 

D 

24 

24 

18 

600 

127 

242 

24 

120 

F 

84 

25 

49 

1,914 

96 

184 

228 

428 

Douglas  

D 

148 

49 

45 

1,645 

66 

86 

948 

878 

F 
D 

28 

1 

10 
12 

9,225 
60 

8 
24 

88 
18 

127 
26 

94 

Ferry 

24 

87 

F 
D 
F 
D 
F 

150 
42 
61 
70 
frl 

806 

616 

60 

8 

106 
21 

17,884 

44 

286 

1.437 

Franltlin   

12 

24 

82 

14 

200 
750 
210 

9 

168 

84 

9 

s 

Garfield    



124 

4 

27 

65 

Qrant   

D 

5,818 

831 

89 

288 

41 

2,153 
532 

1,043 
312 

F 

314 

184 

69 

8,925 

69 

886 

Island  

D 
F 

D 
F 

62 

12 
15 

860 

24 

100 

100 

128 

700 
725 
500 

1,825 

83,806 

9,214 

9 

16 

105 

26 

Jefferson  

54 
100 

14 

4 

3 

123 

King    

D 

441 

8.809 
216 

1,678 
268 

8,918 
166 

2,224 
851 

1,606 
130 

9,689 

1,916 

F 

87 

Kitsap    

D 

56 

862 

882 

1,150 

875 

108 

85 

1.847 

F 

6 

15 

154 

3,950 

17 

m 

2 

SO 

Kittitas   

D 

F 

8 
34 

80 
330 

42 

272 

500 

5.663 

20 
81 

18 
2,668 

71 

5,318 

618 

Klickitat   

D 

896 

112 

172 

5,006 

148 

29 

74 

88 

F 

281 

01 

684 

65,168 

116 

105 

136 

220 

Lewis    

D 

16 

164 

21 

600 

687 

10 

27 

1,446 

F 

56 

297 

1.874 

9,948 

887 

442 

9Z 

965 

Lincoln    

D 

172 

170 

22 

100 

149 

72 

795 

746 

F 

132 

104 

22 

18,539 

21 

201 

52 

188 

Mason    

D 
F 
D 

9 

100 

500 

2,106 

124 
6 
3 

17 

6 

106 

8 
146 

717 

1 

46 

Okanogan    

1.862 

268 

178 

560 

F 

840 

397 

664 

15,046 

706 

22 

894 

1,125 

Pacific    

D 

F 

102 
77 

6 
70 

60 
8,460 

6 
96 

6 
66 

2 

22 

8 

38 

2T7 

Pend  OrelUe  . . 

D 
F 

d2 

4 

1 
47 

27 
10 

289 
40 

19 
218 

36 
4 

49 

1,762 

20 

Pierce   

D 

146 

2,885 
134 

812 

6,628 

16,727 

8,624 
80 

18,660 
244 

1,029 

13,606 
1.054 

F 

165 

1,867 

262 

San  Juan  

D 

16 

40 

86 

102 

60 

12 

IS 

87 

F 

48 

48 

3,625 
4,500 

18 

6 

12 

24 

Skagit  

D 

16 

706 

114 

162 

161 

60 

1,890 

F 

23 

4,964 

1,664 

9,650 

21 

57 

859 

5,123 

Skamania  

D 
F 

12 
6 

66 

17 

10 

1,775 

4 

1,000 

56 

Snohomish  

D 

67 

719 

808 

8,062 

784 

130 

80 

684 

F 

87 

151 

112 

8.854 

832 

245 

292 

1,450 

Spokane  

D 

1,108 

1,120 

272 

9.650 

1,888 

1,083 

1,949 

5.302 

F 

287 

506 

706 

60,626 

289 

698 

2,065 

4.013 

Stevens   

D 

182 

116 

58 

2,409 

10 

887 

335 

700 

F 

126 

414 

147 

12,846 

73 

212 

120 

217 

Thurston 

D 
P 

12 
44 

12 
265 

6 
474 

10 
37 

6 

71 

168 

4,348 

175 

208 

Wahkiakum  ... 

D 

F 
D 
F 

12 

12 

10 

260 

506 

6 

10 

6 

6,000 

68 

1 

100 

Walla  Walla... 

500 

484 

200 
225 

402 
560 

7,154 

20,410 

56 

640 

Whatcom   

D 

74 

64,329 

2,509 

56,000 

5,908 

64 

106 

614 

F 

86 

177 

8,436 

17.076 

80 

197 

228 

1,906 

Whitman  

D 

185 

256 

132 

2,650 

251 

61 

1,178 

459 

F 

501 

717 

582 

6,576 

114 

879 

1,588 

147 

Yakima   

D 
F 

•  •  • 

508 

1,145 

10 
81 

800 
21,486 

200 
20O 

2,008 

676 

224 

494 

1,422 

Totals 

32.145 

89,609 

21,807 

602,399 

29,484 

88,649 

30,537 

79,143 

r  liJlght  work  and  b 


Dlglitoea  automobiles  filled  wl 
and  Prossnr  on  a  bllgbt  iaapectlon 
tbe  pear  bllgbt  situation. 
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GENERAL  REPORT  OF  INSPECTIONS  MADE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK 

FROM     FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    BY     HORTICULTURAL 

DIVISION,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  nursery  stock  grown  within 
this  state  and  the  large  quantity  shipped  into  Washington  from  outside 
states  the  Horticultural  Inspectors  of  our  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  Inspected  during  the  period  October  1,  1913,  to  June  15, 
1914,  426  cases  of  nursery  stock  containing  a  total  of  808,102  plants 
grown  in  foreign  countries  and  destined  to  Washington  points.  The 
attached  tabulation  of  shipments  shows  the  number  of  cases  shipped 
to  the  different  distributing  points  and  the  foreign  countries  from 
which  they  were  shipped. 

The  Inspection  of  these  foreign  shipments  is  done  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  the  Horticultural  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  this  state  is  left  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  inspection  at  destination  of  importations  of  foreign  nursery 
stock  into  the  State  of  Washington.  The  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
issues  permits  for  the  importation  of  foreign  nursery  stock  and  upon 
its  arrival  at  the  port  of  entry  (usually  New  York,  Seattle,  Portland 
or  Tacoma)  complete  information  is  furnished  the  Chief  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Division,  Olympia,  giving  the  origin,  name  of  importer 
at  port  of  entry  and  consignee,  quantity  and  kind  of  nursery  stock, 
number  of  cases  and  marks  and  numbers  on  cases. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  furnishes  this  information  to 
this  office  on  regular  report  forms  which  are  also  spaced  for  state 
inspectors'  return  report  to  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  after  a 
very  careful  Inspection  has  been  made  by  our  Inspector.  The  purpose 
of  rigid  inspection  of  nursery  stock  from  foreign  countries  is  to  inter- 
cept the  various  pests  likely  to  be  introduced. 

The  federal  act  providing  for  co-operative  work  between  Federal 
and  State  Horticultural  Inspectors  has  greatly  stimulated  the  foreign 
shippers  to  make  a  closer  inspection  of  their  stock  before  shipping. 
The  results  of  this  are  shown  in  the  general  quality  of  the  imported 
nursery  stock  and  its  more  general  freedom  from  infestation.  However, 
several  serious  infestations  were  intercepted  which  otherwise  might  have 
become  a  serious  menace  to  our  horticultural  industry. 

On  inspection  of  the  above  mentioned  426  cases  of  nursery  stock 
infestation  of  different  kinds  were  found  by  our  Inspectors  as  follows: 

Dec.  19,  1913.        Shipment  of  4  cases  of  ornamental  trees  from  .lapan 

contained   two   infestations   of    Wistaria   gall    fly. — 
(Agromyza  websteri.) 

Jan.  8,  1914.  Shipment  of  31  cases  of  woody   plants  from  Japan 

contained  85  plants  infested  with  Wistaria  gall  fly. 


NUESEEY  STOCK  PLANTED  AS  SHOWN  BY  NURSERY  REPORTS-SPRING,  1018. 
D— DomeBtic  or  Wasblnarton  grown.    P— Foreign  or  grown  outside  the  state. 


COUNTY 


Adame    

Asotin    

Benton  

Cbehalis 

Olielan   

ClaDam   

Clarke    

Colombia   

Cowlitz    

Dougias    

Perry    

Pranldin    

Oaifleld   

Grant   

Island  

Jefferson  

King    

Kitsap    

Kittitas   

Klickitat   

Lewta    

Lincoln    

Mason    

Okanogan    

Paciflc    

Pend  OrelDe  .. 

Fierce   

San  Juan  

Skagit    

Skamania    .... 

SncAomlsh  

Spokane    

Steirens 

Thurston    

Wahkiakum    .. 
Walla  Walla... 

Whatcom   

Whitman    

Yakima  

Totals 


D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
P 


Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Plums 
Prunes 

Cots 

Gberrles 

Quince 

Nuts 

836 

61 

30 

71 

37 

162 

1 

6 

270 

66 

62 

106 

16 

116 

82 

212 

82 

86 

12 

85 

18 

164 

16 

38 

49 

12 

6,246 

781 

88 

61 

112 

30 

3 

12 

866 

187 

88 

66 

5 

41 

47 

60 

729 

18 
1,262 

11 

106 

16 
172 

39 

3 

3 

7 

67.463 

10,238 

674 

1,090 

14 

512 

28 

552 

1,760 

29 

32 

26 

10 

40 

3 

11 

24 
22 

4 
6 

1 
6 

2 
6 

3 
5 

2 

2 

2 

6 

307 

270 

294 

2,410 

6 

45 

8 

583 

1,368 

2.477 

260 

696 

8 

511 

18 

336 

38 

20 

14 

16 

796 

9 

776 

21 

60 

16 

6 

180 

4 

16 

467 

262 

98 

87 

4 

158 

4 

39 

383 

146 

81 

116 

2 

276 

4 

13 

2O,8S0 

738 

1,463 

390 

29 

278 

6 

85 

862 
628 

142 
96 

9 
14 

47 
184 

101 
1 

209 
60 

4 

3.549 

819 

96 

1,438 

27 

637 

106 

1 

162 

14 

81 

22 

2,662 

84 

1 

2 

8 

6 

78 

4 

1 
4 

4 

17 
10 

4 

10 
20 

2 
42 

1 
18 

6 

5 

120.154 

7.806 

2,078 

1,230 

2,662 

2,574 

42 

180 

1,127 

61 

117 

140 

59 

lis 

1 

16 

406 

219 

2 

45 

866 

66 

61 

2 

102 

579 

12 
13 

249 

80 
2 

20 
224 

152 

98 

2 

8 

555 

1 

2 

3 



2 



2 
1,009 

11 

41 

15 

20 

1,240 

8,158 

134 

314 

3 

8,794 

IS 

197 

246 

177 

27 
28 

10 
27 

42 

26 

60 
96 

1 
7 

2 

19 

1,660 

106 

20 

90 

267 

80 

2 

2 

2,060 

1.564 

86 

277 

21 

468 

5 

11 

6,610 

64 

91 

6 

29 

S3 

10 

11.896 

849 

747 

468 

296 

424 

20 

564 

474 
1.067 

178 
360 

49 

78 

92 

144 

316 
1,067 

1 
14 

44 

9 

14 

2.672 

906 

252 

206 

92 

608 

6 

17 

432 

606 

110 

83 

59 

106 

6 

17 

39 

199 
107,904 

3 
22 

11,461 

21 

18 

8,486 

6 

10 

13 

1,837 

2 

23 
2,109 

100 

3,060 

122 

157 

6,522 

464 

606 

721 

390 

1,092 

28 

40 

102 
666 

29 

62 

6 

14 

16 
83 

77 
74 

6 

7 

1 

68 

2,860 

90 

2,061 

162 

48 

646 

31 

8 

96 

167 

83 

488 

162 

17 

1,142 

3 

2 

16 

18 

48 

8 

1,176 

1,061 

177 

875 

6 

1,126 

119 

96 

42 

48 

764 

48 
276 
888 

1 

12 

18 

7 

462 

2 

2 
6 

2 

68 

221 

12 

6 

138 

61 

18 

47 

8 

71 

1 

14 

1,126 
1,016 

8 

18 

491 

19 

88 

794 

68 

17 

68 

26 

3 

14 

1,060 

801 

64 

820 

6 

296 

806 

1 

1,101 

8,696 

42 

362 

4 

447 

18 

28 

48.578 

1,907 

627 

402 

390 

1,801 

48 

112 

7.682 

662 

778 

679 

47 

1,668 

84 

69 

61,168 

702 

1.078 

612 

146 

497 

12 

24 

1,198 

178 

182 

210 

83 

226 

16 

22 

828 

1,440 

64 

29 

57 

2 

1,218 

8.412 

88 

152 

30 

8,090 

20 

49 

84 
188 

10 
21 

10 
81 

6 
8 

1 
7 

27 

18 

1.842 

140 

278 

196 

26 

840 

8 

16 

2,857 

2.828 

129 

489 

86 

1,174 

20 

50 

622 

206 

88 

78 

6 

298 

8 

31 

8,660 
236 

872 

664 

1.084 

86 

672 

6 

198 

166 

66 

42 

107 

64 

20 

158,602 

81,460 

6,772 

11,702 

684 

2,246 

2 

IS 

77,688 

26,278 

187 

17.282 

87 

28,127 

118 

828 

728.199 

122,960 

20,486 

60,887 

13,441 

66,911 

1.301 

4,286 

NURSERY  STOCK  PLANTED-SPRING,  1918.— Concluded. 
D— Domestic  or  Washlzurtoa  grown.    F— Foreign  or  grown  outside  tbe  state. 


COUNTY 

Grapes 

Rasp- 
berries 

Black- 
berries 

Straw- 
berries 

BoTles 

Roots 

Trees 

Shrubs 

Ad&ms    j 

D 

60 

282 

864 

96 

62 

825 

287 

F 

53 

488 

25 

445 

124 

216 

140 

118 

Asotin    1 

D 
F 
D 

IP 

110 

38 

209 

62 
24 

15 

26 

14 

38 

473 

26 

Benton  

S8 

322 

260 
31.235 

135 

88 

244 

580 

Cbehalls    

ID 
F 

28 
104 

2 
696 

9 

66 

7 
351 

12 

17 

4.192 

114 

2.216 

Chelan   i 

D 

1.009 

280 

139 

1,099 

24 

447 

440 

F 

17 

138 

24 

12,705 

22 

803 

320 

1.801 

Clallam   

D 

F 

1 
3 

1 
19 

150 
635 

6 
2 

20 

2 

80 

61 

e20 

Clarke    

D 
F 

22 
622 

63 
1,796 

17 
240 

65 
9,469 

8 
780 

4 

812 

36 

294 

762 

Columbia   

D 
F 

6 
78 

6 

2 
221 

38 
1,760 

32 

8 
28 

21 

S45 

Cowlitz 1 

D 

F 

23 
46 

6 
876 

15 
68 

812 
1,118 

111 
377 

2,960 
02 

82 

216 

310 

Douglas  

D 
F 

ISO 
16 

49 

78 

24 
110 

£00 

624 

40 
10 

817 
269 

231 

2 

78 

Ferry    

D 
F 

19 
94 

22 
1,185 

38 

361 

224 
23,924 

68 
2 

10 
166 

85 

1.173 

Franklin   1 

D 
F 

88 

4 

12 
24 

26 
4 

87 
320 

78 
1,610 

82 

4* 

64 

86 

Garfield   

D 
F 
D 

4 

12 
4,960 

10 

26 

2,873 

100 
8,200 
6,607 

6 
60 

1,192 

6 

86 

6,240 

4 

61 
2,168 

215 

Grant    

70S 

1.614 

F 

100 

89 

29 

1,326 

347 

362 

182 

96 

Island  

D 

9 

96 

71 

4,309 

95 

2 

37 

P 
D 

P 

7 
2 

17 

86 

64 

9B6 

6 

4 

58 

Jefferson  j 

6 
34 

36 

695 

110 

88 

42 

King    

D 

24 

166 

138 

1,823 

678 

67 

804 

8.689 

P 

61 

838 

149 

46,075 

82 

8.463 

2,237 

10.4S9 

Kitsap    

D 

6 

12 

44 

812 

46 

24 

2 

690 

F 

18 

09 

16 

760 

81 

27 

65 

206 

Kittitas    ! 

D 

22 

66 

42 

72 

835 

112 

21 

96 

F 

27 

206 

214 

4.744 

6 

54 

1,069 

773 

Klickitat   

D 
P 

62 
513 

12 
180 

0 
978 

94 

630 

4,270 

27 

180 

1.857 

Lewis    

D 

32 

8 

158 

1,416 

272 

6 

18 

419 

F 

16 

167 

729 

18,665 

254 

230 

212 

1.S20 

Lincoln  

D 

284 

310 

138 

168 

101 

208 

258 

969 

P 

81 

137 

17 

876 

89 

414 

304 

102 

Mason    

D 

P 

2 
3 

2 

7 
28 

18 
13 

11 

6,148 

10 

102 

6 

Okanogan    

D 

2,392 

305 

497 

1,854 

283 

35 

286 

589 

P 

170 

386 

297 

12,296 

73 

3(H 

788 

Pacific    

D 
P 

202 
18 

24 
373 

299 

671 

1 
117 

16 

4.084 

187 

920 

671 

Pend  Oreille  .. 

D 

46 

241 

67 

100 

34 

2 

18 

81 

F 

6 

60 

10 

2,480 

113 

19S 

130 

OT 

Pierce    

D 

50 

250 

148 

200 

291 

2 

86 

1,878 

F 

614 

301 

1,575 

7.923 

165 

2,875 

684 

8,099 

San  Juan 

D 
P 

36 
48 

18 
5 

40 
16 

24 
148 

12 
68 

118 

2 

410 

43 

Skagit    1 

D 

24 

2,236 

432 

6,862 

121 

84 

198 

2.716 

P 

21 

111 

17 

2,620 

113 

206 

134 

14.826 

Skamania  

D 
P 

214 
41 

12 
83 

100 

571 

101 

500 

160 

6 

278 

Snohomish  

D 

13 

166 

257 

6.161 

129 

8 

607 

F 

69 

117 

177 

16.069 

206 

386 

226 

1.480 

Spokane    i 

D 

182 

422 

236 

660 

11,151 

8,211 

648 

722 

P 

268 

680 

908 

29,327 

301 

680 

1,879 

6,412 

Stevens  

D 
P 

700 
205 

368 
275 

373 
147 

2,869 
14,011 

216 
14 

117 
166 

187 

247 

267 

Thurston 

D 

P 

4 

55 

224 
220 

9 

161 

786 

2,427 

370 

274 

725 

Wahkiakum    . . 

D 
P 
D 
F 

18 
4 

131 

6 

142 

94 

400 

81 
860 

17 

100 

27 

497 

15 

Walla  Walla. . . 

101 
363 

'  200 
33 

454 

2,670 

1,758 

Whatcom   

D 

27 

7,102 
217 

2,694 
225 

13,897 

118 

118 

860 

P 

41 

10.175 

67 

468 

398 

1,534 

Whitman 

D 

969 

1,884 

128 

2,067 

82 

156 

217 

844 

F 

228 

323 

97 

6.255 

102 

81 

170 

251 

Yakima   

D 

225 

924 

25,000 

2,108 

812 

P 

•  •  • 

285 

488 

121 

27,616 

610 

1.073 

1,4M 

4,670 

Totals 

16,348 

26,341 

19,784 

387,790 

22.138 

21,724 

26,450 

86.987 

T  STOCK  PLANTED  AS   SHOWN    BY   NURSERY   REPORTS— PALL,    1918. 
^mestlc  or  Wasblngton  grown.    P— Foreign  or  grown  outside  the  state. 


NUBSEBY  STOCK  PLANTED— FALL,  1913.— Ooncluded. 
D— Domestic  or  Washington  grown.    F— Foreign  or  grown  outside  the  state. 


COUNTT 

Grapes 

Basp- 
berrles 

Black- 
berries 

16 

Straw- 
berries 

860 

Berries 

Boots 

Trees 

Shrubs 

Adams    

ID 
IF 
)D 
J  F 
tD 
J  F 
)D 

iP 
(D 
1  F 
ID 
I  F 
ID 
1  F 
ID 
I  F 
ID 
1  F 
ID 
1  F 
1  D 
1  F 
ID 
1  F 
1  D 
I  F 
ID 
1  F 
1  D 
!  F 
1  D 
1  F 
ID 
1  F 
ID 
1  F 
ID 
1  F 
1  D 
1  F 
1  D 
!  F 
ID 
1  F 

1  D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
>' 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 

116 
104 

58 
60 

146 
146 

68 
88 

869 

219 

276 

27 

Asotin 

12 

100 

1,110 

1,649 

i      4,884 

'      1.000 

360 

1 

20 

64 

22 

462 

196 

Benton  

480 

2 
10 
24 

6 

10 

179 

703 

150 
52 

162 
28 
24 
22 

210 

Gfhehalls    

Ohelan   

10 

99 

318 

i' 

1         172 
'            54 

12 

3,296 

740 

Olallam   

IS 

112 
6 

3 

62 

172 

140 

114 

12 

1 

1 

1 

2 

25 

202 

57 

22 

5 
69 

8 
27 

37 

Clarke  

278 

1.046 

26 

15 

611 
20 

:        24 

,      4.208 

100 

1,072 

290 

1   449 

Columbia    

719 

290 

829 

1 

910 

2Ga 

23A 

206 

1 

10 

Cowlitz  

107 
34 

2,783 
52 

10 

Douglas  

1,634 

64 

1 

69 
4 

I****"***" 

O 

■A 

1              1 

42 

1 

1 

4 

Ferry 

8 

68 

•  «•••      ..      '-------. 

06 

Franklin    

7 

4 

1 

t 

1 

6 

1 
1 

208 

8 

1                                     ' 

31 

Garfield   

12 

1 

5*" 

0 

, 

Grant  

81 
2 

10 
18 

18 
15 
12 
62 

1             3 
3 
2 

1              ' 

60 

205 

1,100 

1,109 

2,428 

C 
110 

58 

244 
31 
11 
42 

210 

Island  

100 

15 
1  280 

JefTerson  

150 

King    

8 

471 

100 

27 

se 

8 
4 
82 
44 
86 
190 
62 

20 

448 

377 

10 

57 

48 

46 

88 

22 

36 

1.012 

•72 

"162' 

1,437 

56 

226 

28 

66 

18 

12 

251 

519 

20 

100 

4,300 

410 

4 

80r 

3< 

42r< 

2( 
742 

8 
76 

4 
127 
661 

29 

12 
56' 

89 
29 

22 
445 

3,?20 
17 
57 
153 
45 
58 
37 
14 
909 
19 

10 
2.937 
5,149 

88 

Kitsap  

Kittitas   

352 

139 
148 

Klickitat    

100 

26 
70S 

Lewis 

500 

500 

3,661 

880 

836 

lis 

Lincoln  

115 

1,566 
12s 

237 

Mason 

io 

1,148 
6,000 

78 

80 

8 

8 

760 

99 

12 

6 
64 

54 

214 

74 

6 

96 
44 
44 
66 
16 
8 

16 

12 
40 
40 

896 
54 
24 
24 

147 

2,809 

79 

12 

18 
20 

Okanogan  

4 

4 
60 

20 
665 
120 

83 

Pacific 

64 
24 

7 

1.671 

66 

100 

Pend  Oreille  . . . 

3 

174 

95 

1 

898 

Pierce  ! 

298 

2,824 

43 

2,082 
2,650 
1,069 

219 

1,657 
151 

12 
151 
100 

2,840 

676 

20 

13,060 

8.070 

163 

San  Juan 

4 

Skagit    ! 

Skamania  I 

18 
56 

4,579 
163 

1.169 
18 

8.961 
6.862 

451 
855 

68 
106 

330 

467 

8.965 
1.191 

;;:  :  ::i 

16 

364 

673 

1.274 

1,068 

32 

82 

7 

85 

20 

2.112 

1,171 

3.401 

3,283 

18 

18 

323 

339 

Snohomish  j 

Spokane I 

Stevens  I 

39 

80 
620 

63 
6 
2 
4 

16 

239 
786 
598 

114 
170 
170 
112 
269 

55 

168 

84 

4 

2,460 

10.700 

229 

229 

828 

158 

883 

20 

4 

4 

115 

272 

442 
116 
831 
162 
29 
29 

Thurston  | 

462 
89 

8,477 
10,600 

Wahkiakum  . . .  j 

149 

.::::::::..:  ..:;;::::::::::i 

Walla  Walla...  | 

101 
7,344 

645 
19 
32 

256 

6.325 
343 

8,774 

1,379 

75 

661 

1,746 
196 

160 
161 
861 
862 
280 
384 
2.688 
866 

730 

6,700 

51,412 

1,400 

700 
1,807 
2,000 

360 

128 

289 
1,529 

234 
&5 

100 
3.812 
4,100 

26,292 

147 
106 
89 
218 
120 
847 
398 
185 

SHR 

1.517 
4Sd 

Whatcom   ) 

Whitman j 

48 

1.446 
168 
759 
225 
793 

Takima   ( 

28 

175 

165 

Totals 

18.685 

28,667 

15,272 

148,610 

7,374 

16.820 

60.782 

-  - 

NUB8£BT  STOCK  PLANTED  A3  SHOWN  BY  NUBSEBY  REFOBTS-SPBENG,   1914. 
D— Domestic  or  Washin£ton  grown.     F— Forelsm  or  arrown  outside  the  state. 


COUNTY 


Adams    

Asotin    

Benton  

Chehalis    

Chdan    

Clallam   

Clarke    

Columbia   

Cowlitz    

Doufflas  

Ferry 

Franklio    

Qarfleld   

Grant   

Island  

Jefferson  

Kins    

Kitsap    

Kittitas    

Klickitat    

Lewis     

Lincoln    

Mason    

OkanoRan    . . . 

Pacific  

Fend  Oreille  .. 

Pierce    

San  Juan 

Skagit  

Kamania  

Snohomish  ... 

Spokane  

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum  . 
Walla  Walla. 
Whatcom    . . . 

Whitman 

Yakima    


Apples 


D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
Fl 

d' 

F 
Di 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 

D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 

I> 

F 

D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 


Totals. 


Pears 


610 

85 

189 

19 

600 

100 

81 

167 

12,088 

2.768 

1T7 

88 

12 

1 

825 

184 

116,776 

19.738 

12,060 

4,192 

143 

109 

36 

22 

841 

66 

710 

215 

Peaches 


20 
104 
200 

17 
648 
430 


32 
558 
817 


76 

173 

352 

17,496 

983 

77 

5,121 

485 

806 

1,002 

144 

€2,532 

1,428 

645 

70 

246 

34 

9.897 

376 

362 

46 

569 

983 

18.288 

7,920 

843 

1,084 

1,625 

478 

414 

79 

86,313 

10.554 

102 

T9 

810 

197 

1,620 

671 

36 

16 

1,286 

368 

509 

380 

5,001 

864 

49,610 

9,623 

88,209 

914 

178 

584 

80 

13 

8,000 

5.460 

1,189 

489 

979 

448 

55,576 

8.807 


1,094 
92 


Plums 
Prunes 


1. 


80 
60 
60 

51 


88 


73 
2|666 

212 
06 


22.238 
602 


16 

84 

121 

1.965 

163 

35 

434 

16 

12 

268 

21 

1,484 

78 

145 

23 

19 

16 

2,674 

75 

163 

7 

208 

181 

1,719 

1,295 

717 

332 

530 

192 

52 

7 

8,072 

1.072 

47 

30 

25 

8 

600 

409 

1,383 

112 

490 

195 

3 

216 

865 

304 

2,233 

1,632 

1,008 

150 

1,056 

2,012 

4 

11 

104 

1,188 

7,018 

5,078 

862 

61 

17,260 

6,442 


665,962     100,659 


Cots 


12 
18 
80 
25 
227 
80 


Cherries 


5 

7,861 

1,110 

2 

2 

6 


67 

106 

80 

83 

567 

194 

3 

106 

2,066 

886 

73 

18 

SB 

130 


Quinces 


3 

7 

5 

23 

10 

5 

28 

46 

89 

80 

64 

2 

I 


13 

99 

36 

5 


Nuts 


62 

72 

19 

4 


69 
483 


65 

6 

8 

14 

4 

22 

20 

52 

IS 

68 

5 

86 

28 

44 

2 

62 

5 

44 

226 

678 

2,202 

260 

25 

15 

24 

48 

18 

»f3 

26 

248 

44 

1.338 

4 

8 

120 

31 

185 

14 

6 

10 
4 

2 
12 

13 
83 

53 

47 

27 

9 

197 

77 

96 

235 

4 

6 

35 

29 

8 

38 

1 

4 

560 

538 

929 

1,281 

53 

117 

137 

131 

50 

137 

6 

172 

28 

76 

3 

230 

7 

4 

10 

27 

11 

122 

S 

6 

8 

48 

76 

5 

3,681 

1 

isi' 

371 

1,444 



64 

188 

41 

190 

31 

394 

3 

30 

75 

142 

12 

163 

27 

26 

5 

11 

4 

14 

1 

28 

97 

57 

29 

6 

1 

122 

152 

34 

280 

6 

15 

278 

2,093 

72 

329 

66 

25 

149 

202 

517 

281 

16 

377 

67 

367 

45 

179 

26 

163 

139 

193 

56 

438 

13 

56 

93 

149 

50 

214 

6 

14 

82 

93 

117 

103 

1 

27 

3 

63 

309 

1,339 

88 

15 

1,396 

4 

1 

2 

8 
8,242 

768 

96 

138 

1.301 

1,411 

345 

3,104 

191 

107 

4 

8 
30 
38 

42 

23 
52 
62 

27 

2 

1 

23 

8 

13 

4 
20 

20 

1 

10 

162 

803 

28 

1,418 

45 

80 

44 

154 

12 

8 

242 

360 
17 
82 

585 

49 

33 

6 

2 

4 

3 

1 
45 

1 

88 

22 

62 

23 

306 

11 

334 

11 

18 
50 

47 

14 
792 

11 

671 

12 

129 

29 

64 

44 

20 

302 

4 

285 

12 

32 

960 

1,487 

810 

2,027 

54 

192 

692 

691 

380 

1,440 

66 

109 

127 

202 

46 

254 

10 

20 

240 

179 

56 

299 

15 

48 

15 

66 

2 

418 

1 

11 

28 

85 

13 

983 

7 

40 

12 

4 

5 
11 

2 

12 

2 

69 

2 

2 

io4 

2 

1 

958 

871 

580 

674 

16 

107 

150 

347 

56 

1,094 

432 

5? 

17 

126 

3 

293 

3 

23 

142 

8S5 

68 

658 

21 

22 

197 

405 

28 

127 

6 

477 

334 

4,452 

126 

1,179 

175 

806 

540 

1 

8,316 

12 

208 

18.417 

61,381 

19,162 

35.389 

2,069 

4,428 

NUBSEBT  STOCK  PLANT£I>-SPBINQ,  1914.— Concluded. 
D— Domestic  or  Washingtoa  growiL    F— Foreign  or  grown  outelde  tbe  etate. 


COUNTY 

Grapes 

Basp- 
berrlet 

Black- 
berries 

Straw- 
berries 

Berries 

Boots 

Trees 

1 
Shrubs 

Adftinif    

ID 

1  F 
ID 

1  F 
ID 
1  F 
ID 
IF 
ID 
IF 
ID 
IF 
ID 
IP 
ID 
1  P 
ID 

IF 
ID 

IF 
D 

IF 
D 
F 

ID 
F 
D 

IF 

ID 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 

ID 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
P 
D 
F 
D 
P 
D 
P 

p  •  • 

15 
42 

27 
20 

7 
18 

100 

182 
9 

181 
82 

676 

Asotin 

1.100 

88 

74 
7.8W 
8,211 

64* 
434 
6 

64 
2 
48 
12 
74 
748 
88 
41 

3.566' 
10,500 
68,075 

88 

71 

3,224 

236 

156 

889 

796 

17 

9 

84 

Benton  

Cbdiallfl    

90 

427 
48 

254 
24 
79 
M 
2 
37 

141 

5,490 

2 

18 

169 

1.686 

1.413 

16 

1.362 
113 
212 

(%elan   

Clallam   

28 

788 

4.134 

2 

1 
124 
813 

856 

498 

820 

26 

2,110 

602 

16,860 

722 

2.350 

561 

1,«1 

482 

84 
18 

Clarke  

68 
140 

149 
61 

24 

207 

20 

Columbia 

10.006 

139 

846 

Cowlite 

Douglas  

7 
24 
34 

143 

28 

1 

180 
42 
51 
70 

6.318 

814 

62 

12 
15 

50 
24 
25 
49 
10 
12 
806 

46 
18 
49 
46 

1.650 

600 

1,914 

1,646 

9.225 

60 

17.884 

9 

127 

95 

66 

8 
24 

44 
242 
184 
36 
88 
18 
44 

24 
24 
228 
948 
127 
26 
285 

466 

120 

428 

378 

94 

Ferry 

24 

616 

60 

3 

108 

21 

89 

69 

128 

87 

1.487 

Franklin   i 

12 

24 

82 

14 

831 

184 

850 

24 

100 

100 

3.809 

216 

862 

15 

80 

330 

112 

91 

164 

297 

170 

104 

200 
750 
210 
268 

8.925 
700 
725 
600 

1,325 
33,306 

9.214 

1.150 

8,950 
500 

5,663 

5,006 

65.163 

500 

9.948 

100 

18.539 

100 

500 

2,106 

15.046 

60 

3.450 

"'i\m 

6.828 
16.727 
102 
3.625 
4.600 
9.660 

9 

168' 
84 
9 

2,163 

532 

16 

s 

Garfield   

124 

Grant    

4 

41 

69 

9 

27 

65 
1.043 

Island  

885 

312 
105 

26 

JelTenon  1 

54 
100 
1.678 
268 
832 
154 

42, 
272 
172 
634 

21 
1,874 

22 

22 

14 

4 

3.918 

166 

375 

17 

20 

81 

148 

116 

687 

867 

14» 

21 

124 

6 

8 

706 

6 

86 

289 

40 

8.624 

30 

60 

18 

182 

21 

12 

6 

784 

332 

1.R8R 

289 

10 

73 

10 

37 

10 

6 

6.000 

68 

6.906 

30 

251 

114 

3 

1,606 

130 

85 

2 

18 

2.668 

74 

136 

27 

92 

795 

82 

8 

146 

717 

894 

2 

22 

86 

4 

1.029 

262 

18 

12 

60 

859 

128 

Kinjr    

441 

37 

66 

6 

8 

34 

806 

231 

16 

66 

172 

182 

9 

2.224 
351 
108 

m 

9.689 

1.916 

1.847 

SO 

71 

Kitsap    

Kittitas   

Klickitat    ...... 

Lewis    

5.318 

29 

105 

10 

442 

72 

201 

17 

6 

106 

22 

6 

66 

19 

213 

13,680 

244 

12 

6 

161 

97 

618 

88 

220 

1  446 

Lincoln    

Mason    

965 

746 

188 
1 

46 

Okanogan    

Pacific    

1,362 
840 

268 

897 

102 

77 

1 

47 

2.835 

134 

40 

48 

708 

4,964 

178 

564 

6 

70 

27 

10 

812 

1,867 

86 

48 

114 

1,664 

560 

1,125 

s 

Fend  Oreille  . . 

Pierce  

San  Juan  ! 

38 

32 

4 

146 

165 

16 

277 
49 
20 
13,606 
1.0&4 
87 
24 

Skagit  1 

16 
23 

1,880 
6.125 

Skamania  

Snobomlsb  < 

Spokane  

Stevena  

Tburston ' 

56 

57 

37 

1.108 

287 

132 

126 

12 

44 

12 

17 
719 
161 
1,120 
506 
116 
414 

12 
265 

12 

10 
250 
506 
64.329 
177 
256 
717 

10 
893 
112 
272 
706 
66 
147 

6 
474 

6 

1.775 
3,062 
8,854 
9.660 

60,626 
2.409 

12,846 

4 
189 
245 
1,983 
598 
387 
212 

1.000 

80 

292 

1.949 

2.065 

835 

120 

6 

71 

56 

584 

1.450 

6,302 

4,018 

700 

217 

168 

Wabklakum  ... 

4,348 

175 

208 
1 

100 

Walla  Walla... 

500 

484 

74 

86 

185 

601 

608 

1,146 

200 

225 

2,509 

3,486 

132 

682 

10 

81 

402 
660 
103 
228 
1,178 
1.583 
200 
2U0 

7,164 
640 
614 

1,906 
459 
147 

2,006 

1.422 

Whatcom   

Whitman  

Takima   

20,410 

66,000 

17,076 

2,560 

6,676 

800 

21,436 

66 
64 

197 
61 

379 

&re 

224 

494 

Totals 

32.145 

89.609 

21,807 

602.399 

29.484 

88,649 

30.537 

79,143 

>  tlif  pear  Ullibt  work  aod  taave  tl 


_..„ B  niteil  with  buslDeas  mon  of  North  Yakima.  Sunnyslde 

aod  Prosscr  on  a  lillgbc  inspccllon  lour  at  the  Yakima  valli^y  to  get  In  taucb  with 
the  pear  bllgbt  altuation. 
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GENERAL  REPORT  OF  INSPECTIONS  MAD£  OF  NURSERY  STOCK 

FROM     FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    BY     HORTICULTURAL 

DIVISION,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  nursery  stock  grown  within 
this  state  and  the  large  quantity  shipped  into  Washington  from  outside 
states  the  Horticultural  Inspectors  of  our  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  inspected  during  the  period  October  1,  1913,  to  June  15, 
1914,  426  cases  of  nursery  stock  containing  a  total  of  808402  plants 
grown  in  foreign  countries  and  destined  to  Washington  points.  The 
attached  tabulation  of  shipments  shows  the  number  of  cases  shipped 
to  the  different  distributing  points  and  the  foreign  countries  from 
which  they  were  shipped. 

The  inspection  of  these  foreign  shipments  is  done  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  the  Horticultural  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  this  state  is  left  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  inspection  at  destination  of  importations  of  foreign  nursery 
stock  into  the  State  of  Washington.  The  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
Issues  permits  for  the  importation  of  foreign  nursery  stock  and  upon 
Its  arrival  at  the  port  of  entry  (usually  New  York,  Seattle,  Portland 
or  Tacoma)  complete  information  is  furnished  the  Chief  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Division,  Olympla,  giving  the  origin,  name  of  importer 
at  port  of  entry  and  consignee,  quantity  and  kind  of  nursery  stock, 
number  of  cases  and  marks  and  numbers  on  cases. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  furnishes  this  Information  to 
this  office  on  regular  report  forms  which  are  also  spaced  for  state 
inspectors'  return  report  to  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  after  a 
very  careful  Inspection  has  been  made  by  our  Inspector.  The  purpose 
of  rigid  inspection  of  nursery  stock  from  foreign  countries  is  to  inter- 
cept the  various  pests  likely  to  be  introduced. 

The  federal  act  providing  for  co-operative  work  between  Federal 
and  State  Horticultural  Inspectors  has  greatly  stimulated  the  foreign 
shippers  to  make  a  closer  inspection  of  their  stock  before  shipping. 
The  results  of  this  are  shown  in  the  general  quality  of  the  imported 
nursery  stock  and  its  more  general  freedom  from  infestation.  However, 
several  serious  infestations  were  intercepted  which  otherwise  might  have 
become  a  serious  menace  to  our  horticultural  industry. 

On  inspection  of  the  above  mentioned  426  cases  of  nursery  stock 
infestation  of  different  kinds  were  found  by  our  Inspectors  as  follows: 

Dec.  19.  1913.        Shipment  of  4  cases  of  ornamental  trees  from  .lapan 

contained    two   infestations   of    Wistaria   gall    fly. — 
(Agromyza  websteri.) 

Jan.  8,  1914.  Shipment  of  31  cases  of  woody  plants  from  Japan 

contained  85  plants  infested  with  Wistaria  gall  fly. 
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Mar.  9  and  10,  Shipment  of  25  cases  of  nursery  stock,  evergreens 
1914.  and   decldlous   trees   and   shrubs   from   Japan   con- 

tained infestations  of  Par  la  tori  Iheae  (scale)  on  ma- 
ple, and  all  of  Wistaria  plants  badly  infested  with 
gall  fly  and  Mantid  egg-masses. 

Mar.  17  and  18,  Shipment  of  two  cases  nursery  stock  from  Japan  in- 
1914.  fested    with    Crown    gall    (Bacterium    tumefaciens). 

Bag  worm  (Tryridopteryx  sp.),  fungous  canker  on 
chestnut,  hairy  root  and  borer  larvae.  1140  chest- 
nut trees  burned  on  account  of  canker. 

Mar.  26,  1914.  Shipment  5  cases  ot  nursery  stock  from  Japan  in- 
fested with  Crown  gall,  borer  larvae,  fungus  canker. 
100  chestnut  trees  burned  on  account  of  canker. 

Mar.  20,  1914.        Shipment  of  4  cases  nursery  stock  from  Japan;    50 

Wistaria  gall  fly  infestations.  Borer  larvae  in  Thuya 
Obtusa.    Mantid  egg-masses. 

April  13,  1914.      Shipment  one  case  woody   plants   from   France;    23 

variegated  holly;  two  laurels  infested  with  soft 
brown  scale  (Coccus  hesperidum). 

Among  the  very  serious  pests  likely  to  be  introduced  are  Gypsy 
Moth,  Brown  Tail  Moth,  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly,  Chestnut  Blight, 
and  other  important  insect  and  fungous  diseases.  It  Is  encouraging 
to  flnd  the  greater  part  of  these  foreign  shipments  practically  free  of 
infection,  but  the  inspection  has  in  every  case  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  done  with  the  fact  before  us  that  to  overlook  one  infesta- 
tion of  a  serious  pest  might  prove  disastrous  in  time  to  some  of  the 
crops  of  our  state. 
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FROM 


Prance    — 
England    . . 

Irdand    

Japan  

British 

Columbia 
Belgium    ... 
Holland  ... 


England 
Ireland  . 
Japan  .. 
Holland 


France 
Japan  . 
Belgium 
Holland 

France 
France 

France 


Belgium 
Holland 
Germany 
France    . 


TO 


J 


Seattle. 
Seattle. 
Seattle. 
Seattle. 

Seattle. 
Seattle. 
Seattle. 


Tacoma. 
Tacoma. 
Tacoma. 
Tacoma. 


Spokane. 
Spokane. 
Spokane. 
Spokane. 


Yakima. 
Yakima. 


Wenatchee. 


Mlsoellaneoua 
points  In 
Washington 


Totals. 


a  2  S  » 

pl 


S 


44,8S9 

6 

27 

3,866 

50 

325 

«,8S1 


611 

50 

850 


80 
1,785 

167,696 


i 


II 


9ea 


^•3 


11,100 


*»'0 


II 


8,068 


626 


475  i 
1,090 

200 

' "   "25' 


160 


25 


726 

658 

6 

101.265 


86 


294 


227,101 


988 


119,202 


736 


02.800 
208,000 

40,000 


377,980 


42,000       50,060 


14,810 


I      1,500 

;'   iisoo 


5,230 


82,120 


53 
1 
4 

82 

1 

11 
113 


2 
2 
3 
1 


1 
4 

9 
3 


98 

29 


3 
7 
1 
1 


265 


8 


17 

122 
2 


12 
426 


Total  Imported  plants,  806,102 


LIST   OF    LICENSED    NURSERYMEN    AND   AGENTS. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  170  licenses  to  nurserymen  and  191  to  nursery 
agents.  A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  the  former  and  $1.00  for  the  lat- 
ter, making  a  total  of  $1,041.00  received  from  nursery  licenses. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  above  number  includes  renewals,  there 
were  in  force  on  June  30,  1914,  147  nurserymens'  licenses  and  109 
agents*  licenses,  the  list  for  which  follows: 

Nurteries,  Agents  and  Location.  Expiration  Date. 

AabliDg-Ebrigbt  Seed  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash Feb.  21,  1915 

Albany  Nursery  Co.,  Albany,  Oregon Mar.  31.  1915 

Ambrose,  Mrs.  Gabrielle,  Espanola,  Wash April  21,  1915 

Andora  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa June  24,  1915 

Aries.  P.  E.,  Rose  Nursery,  Seattle,  Wash Feb.  16,  1915 

Ballygreen  Nurseries,  Hanford,  Wash May  31,  1915 

Beall  Greenhouse  Co.,  Vashon,  Wash Mar.  11,  1915 

Beery,  L.  O.  ft  Son,  Seattle,  Wash Sept.  9,  1914 

Bell,  C.  B.,  Grandview,  Wash Nov.  25.  1914 

Bemeche,  E.  J.,  Olympia,  Wash Feb.  16.  1915 

BUtmore  Nursery,  Biltmore,  N.  C Mar.  1.  1915 

Birchler,  H.,  Portland,  Ore Nov.  24,  1914 
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Kurserieg,  Agents  and  Location.  Expiration  Date. 

Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J Mar.  12,  1915 

Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash Mar.  12.  1915 

Brewster,  Home  Nursery,  Brewster,  Wash Sept.  28,  1914 

Brown  Brothers  Nursery,  North  Yakima,  Wash Oct.  24,  1914 

Agt :     D.  T.  McKalg,  North  Yakima,  Wash Oct.  24,  1914 

Brown,  E.  E.,  Detroit,  Wash Oct.  15,  1915 

Burdette,  H.  B.,  Seattle,  Wash Nov.  11,  1914 

Agt :     Peter  Hanson,  Seattle,  Wash April  14,  1915 

Burglehaus,  F.  H.,  Sumner,  Wash Mar.  4,  1915 

Busse,  Carl,  North  Yakima.  Wash Oct.  11.  1914 

Agt :  F.  A.  Morgan,  North  Yakima,  Wash Feb.  5,  1915 

Butzer,  J.  J.,  Portland,  Ore Nov.  4.  1914 

Bybee,  Gay  M..  Camas,  Wash Feb.  2.  1915 

Capital  City  Nursery  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon Mar.  31,  1915 

Agts :     Alford,  S.  S.,  Lewlston,  Idaho June  10.  1915 

Dahl,  C.  H.,  Everett,  Wash May  20,  1915 

Home,  Z.  D.,  Renton,  Wash May  20,  1915 

Warring,  T.  B.,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash May  20,  1915 

Capp's  Co-operative  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  .Prosser,  Wash Nov.  6.  1914 

Carlton  Nursery  Co.,  Carlton,  Oregon Jan.  14,  1915 

Carver,  Gerald  (Seattle  Nur.  Co.),  Seattle,  Wash .July  6,  1915 

Carver,  Gleason  A.,  Seattle,  Wash ! . .  Dec.  20.  1914 

Christopher  Nurseries,  Christopher,  Wash April  8,  1915 

Agts  :     Batterton,  W.  W.,  Snohomish.  Wash April  8,  1915 

Dobson,  O.  P.,  Bremerton,  Wash April  8,  1915 

Gilbert.  E.  H.,  Chehalls,  Wash May  20.  1915 

Goodwin,  E.  H.,  Tacoma,  Wash April  8,  1915 

McCandlish,  Geo.,  Christopher,   Wash... April   8.  1915 

McCaulley,  C.  M.,  Arlington,  Wash April  8,  1915 

Clarke  Brothers,  Portland,  Oregon Nov.  17,  1914 

Clarke  County  Nursery,  Camas,  Wash Nov.  16,  1914 

Columbia  Florist  &  Nursery  Co.,  Pasco,  Wash Mar.  11.  1915 

Columbia  &  Okanogan  Nursery  Co.,  Wenatchee,  Wash Mar.  31,  1915 

Agts :     Foster,  A.  J.,  South  Bond,  Wash Mar.  11,  1915 

Gussman,  P.  R.,  Okanogan,  Wash Jan.  21.  1915 

McLean,  F.  M.,  Wlnthrop,  Wash Nov.  6.  1914 

Columbia  River  Nursery  Co.,  Brewster,  Wash Mar.  31,  1916 

Cowlitz  Valley  Nursery,  Kelso,  Wash Dec.  18.  1914 

Sedro-WooUey  Nursery,  Sedro- Wool  ley,  Wash Mar.  16.  1915 

Eastern  Nurseries  (Henry  S.  Dawson),  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass May  10,  1915 

Dreer,  Henry  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa Jan.  27,  1915 

Agt :     Karins,  James  J.,  RIverton,  N.  J Jan.  27,  1915 

Engvolsen  Nursery  Co.,  Irondale,  Wash Jan.  28.  1915 

Agts  :     Ketchum,  B.  J.,  Blaine,  Wash Feb.  27,  1915 

Smith,  George  D.,  Snohomish,  Wash Feb.  27,  1915 

Everett  Floral  Co.,  Everett,  Wash Oct.  29,  1914 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Fresno,  Cal Aug.  1,  1914 

Furuya,  M.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash Nov.  7,  1914 

Agts  :     Artlzuml,   D.,   Seattle,  Wash Nov.   7,  1914 

Motosaka,  T.,  Crystal  Springs,  Wash Nov.  7.  1914 

Morlnaka,  S.,  Tacoma,  Wash Nov.  7,  1914 

Nishlkawa.  K.,  Seattle,  Wash Nov.  7.  1914 

Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Osage,  Iowa April  1,  1915 

Gerhardt,  O.,  RIverton,  Wash Mar.  22.  1915 

German  Nurseries  and  Seed  House,  Beatrice,  Nebr April  1,  1915 

Gillette,  W.  W.,  Orondo,  Wash April  1,  1915 

Home  Nursery  Co.,  Richland.  Wash May  9,  1915 
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Nurseries,  Agents  and  Location.  Expiration  Date. 

Hamilton  Nursery  Co.,  North  Yakima,  Wash Feb.  19,  1915 

Agts :     Eyler,  O.  E.,  Selah,  Wash Mar.  11,  1915 

Frantz,  I.  H.,  North  Yakima,  Wash Mar.  11.  1915 

HarmellDg,  Stephen  J.,  Vashon,  Wash April  6.  1915 

Heldenhain,  H.,  Wenatchee,  Wash Nov.  10.  1914 

Henessey,  J.  C,  Seattle,  Wash Jan.  5.  1915 

Hendrlckson,  T.  D.,  Amboy,  Wash Dec.  9.  1914 

Highland  Nursery,  Palouse,  Wash Oct.  14,  1914 

Hlnz,  A.  A.,  Tacoma,  Wash April  7.  1915 

Hoffman,  Julius  W.,  Sharon,  Wash '. Not.  5,  1914 

Hollywood  Gardens,  Seattle,  Wash Jan.  31,  1915 

Home  Nursery  Co.   (P.  P.  Freeman).  Richland,  Wash May  9,  1915 

Hood  River  Standard  Nur.  Co.,  Hood  River,  Ore Dec.  1.  1914 

Hubenthal,  Otto,  Spokane,  Wash July  16,  1915 

Hull,  Curtis,  KlesUng,  Wash Oct.  5,  1914 

Hunter  L«and  Co.,  Hunters,  Wash June  30,  1915 

Indermuhle,  G.,  Portland,  Ore Nov.  1.  1914 

Kellogg.  R.  M.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich Feb.  25,  1916 

Kelley,  Tim,  Wapato.  Wash Oct.  19,  1914 

Klmm,  L.  S.,  (Rosalia  Nur's.),  Rosalia,  Wash Nov.  10,  1914 

Klamm.  Conrad.  Olympla,  Wash Nov.  24,  1914 

Koemer,  L.  G.,  Meyers  Falls April  14,  1915 

Lafayette  Nursery  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ore Nov.  7,  1914 

Lakevlew  Nursery,  Lakevlew.  Wash Oct.  15,  1915 

Lange,  Paul  E.,  Seattle,  Wash Dec.  4,  1914 

Malmo,  Charles,  Seattle,  Wash Oct.  16,  1914 

Meehan,  Thomas  &  Sons,  Dresher,  Pa July  11.  1915 

Methow  Trading  Co.,  Wlnthrop,  Wash Mar.  12,  1915 

Milton  Nursery  Company,  Milton,  Ore Mar.  31.  1915 

Agts :     Bothwell,  P.  A.,  College  Place,  Wash Nov.  5,  1914 

Bryce,  James,  Hoquiam,  Wash Oct.  14,  1914 

Harrison,  W.,  Dayton,  Wash Nov.  9,  1914 

Hobbs,  W.  W.,  Spokane,  Wash Sept.  1,  1915 

Nagel,  A.  G.,  Milton,  Ore April  14,  1915 

Sylvester,  J.  H.,  Pasco,  Wash Nov.  5.  1914 

Mitchell  Nursery  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash Nov.  16,  1914 

Moore,  J.  Newton,  Sumas.  Wash Jan.  3.  1915 

Monte  Vista  Nurseries.  Scappoose.  Ore Dec.  8.  1914 

Morisse  Seed,  Nurs.  &  Fert.  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash Dec.  2,  1914 

Mount  Vernon  Nurseries,  Mount  Vernon,  Wash Feb.  15,  1915 

Agt :     Rowe,  J.  J.,  Ferndale,  Wash Feb.  15,  1915 

Murray  Brothers  Nursery,  Malott,  Wash Oct.  21.  1914 

McCormack  Brothers  Dep't  Store,  Tacoma,  Wash Feb.  24,  1915 

McCoy,  L.  W.,  Seattle.  Wash Feb.  12.  1915 

National  Nursery,  Seattle,  Wash Dec.  6.  1914 

NIckerson,  P.  B.,  Prosser,  Wash Mar.  11.  1915 

Nishltanl,  D.,  Seattle,  Wash Feb.  12.  1915 

Northern  Nurseries,  Chewelah,  Wash Aug.  12,  1914 

Northwest  Floral  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash Jan.  2.  1915 

Okamaru,  Y.  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash Jan.  20.  1915 

Oregon  Nursery  Company.  Orenco,  Oregon Mar.  31,  1915 

Agts :     Barrett,  J.  W.,  Cosmopolls,  Wash Aug.  6.  1914 

Bard,  A.  W.,  Elma,  Wash Sept.  8,  1914 

Fuller,  Fred  E.,  Vancouver,  Wash Feb.  24.  1915 

Gant,  G.  W.,  Vancouver,  Wash Dec.  30,  1914 

Jensen,  E.  M..  Gig  Harbor,  Wash Dec.  30,  1915 

Johns,  B.  F.,  Stevenson,  Wash Jan.  30.  1915 
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Oregon  Nursery  Company,  Orenco,  Oregon — Continued. 

Agts  :     Jones,  Guy,  Spokane,  Wash May  20,  1915 

Ketcham,  W.  O.,  Brush  Prairie.  Wash May  20,  1915 

Landon,  S.  J.,  Washougal,  Wash iSept.  18,  1914 

Lester,  D.  H.,  Goldendale,  Wash Jan.  30,  1915 

McCrcady,  C.  D.,  Vancouver,  Wash July  1,  1915 

Miller,  J.  A.,  Kalama,  Wash Sept.  8,  1914 

Patton,  J.  B.,  Spokane,  Wash May  20,  1915 

Pettlnger,  A.  E.,  Belllngham,  Wash Jan.  19,  1915 

Phelps,  L.  N.,  Vancouver,  Wash Feb.  24.  1915 

Pickett,  William,  Vancouver,  Wash Mar.  11,  1915 

Robly,  A.  B.,  Tacoma,  Wash April  27,  1915 

Romlne,  John,  Vancouver,  Wash .July  1,  1915 

Wilson,  W.  A.,  Kelso,  Wash April  27.  1915 

Oroville  Orchard  &  Nursery  Co.,  Oroville,  Wash Jan.  15,  1915 

Overman's  Nursery,  Spokane.  Wash Aug.  23.  1915 

Pacific  Nursery  Company,  Portland,  Oregon May  1,  1915 

Agts  :     Coyle,  Pat,  Vancouver,  Wash Aug.  12,  1914 

Daly,  Thomas,  Kverett,  Wash Jan.  15.  1915 

Mclvoy,  Irvln,  Douglas,  Wash Jan.  15.  1915 

Parker,  K.  II.,  Aberdeen,  Wash July  1,  1915 

Thompson,  E.  C,  Lakevlew,  Wash Aug.  12,  1914 

Stimson,  Mrs.  Martha,  Kapowsin,  Wash June  2.  1915 

Wlest.  John  E.,  Tacoma,  Wash July  1,  1915 

Payne,  Frank  E.,  Camas,  Wash Dec.  15.  1914 

Perry.  M.  O.,  Solah.  Wash Dec.  6.  1914 

Phillips  Floral  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash Mar.  17,  1915 

Pilkington,  J.  B.,  Portland,  Oregon July  25,  1915 

Portland  Seed  Co.,  Portland,  Ore Mar.  31,  1915 

Agt :     Davis,  F.  E.,  Centralla.  Wash Mar.  31,  1915 

Portland  Wholesale  Nursery  Co..  Portland,  Oregon Sept.  28,  1914 

Puget  Sound  Nur.  &  Seed  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash July  1,  1915 

Puget  Sound  Seed  Gardens.  La  Conner,  Wash Mar.  31.  1915 

Puyallup  Nursery.  Puyallup.  Wash July  20,  1915 

Quaker  Nurseries,  Salem,  Oregon Mar.  31,  1915 

Agts :     Clark,  W.  H.,  Olympia,  Wash Dec.  30,  1914 

Elcholtz,  E.  F.,  Hamilton,  Wash July  1,  1915 

McCormick,  W.  J.,  Olympia,  Wash Feb.  27,  1915 

Ray.  J.  R.,  Pe  Ell,  Wash Dec.  30.  1914 

Richardson.  L.  II,.  Entiat,  Wash Nov.  7.  1914 

Richland  Nursery  Co.,  Richland,  Wash Aug.  1,  1914 

Agt :     Lakin,  Charles,  Greenacres,  Wash April  25,   1915 

Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Wash April  17,  1915 

Reigcl  (E)  &  Cooper  (W.  I.),  Vancouver,  Wash Nov.  24.  1914 

Rock  Island  Nurseries,  Wenatchee,  Wash Sept.  18,  1914 

Agt :     Hoffman.  F.  W.,  Wenatchee,  Wash Feb.  11.  1915 

Routledge  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon Oct.  16.  1914 

Rumbolz,  Charles  C,  Malott,  Wash Sept.  20,  1914 

Russellvllle  Nurseries,  Portland,  Oregon May  26,  1915 

Agts :     I/eIn,  R.  K..  Portland,  Oregon June  16.  1915 

Thatcher.  W.  H.,  Portland,  Oregon Mar.  16,  1915 

Salem  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Salem,  Oregon July  1.  1915 

Agts  :     Avey,  D.  B.,  Kent,  Wash July  20,  1915 

Bailey,  A.  H.,  Marysvllle.  Wash July  20,  1915 

Batchelor,  Harry,  Blaine,  Wash Feb.  11.  1915 

Barnctt.  J.  E.,  Napa  vine.  Wash July  20,  1915 

Farr,  J.  E..  Belllngham,  Wash April  14,  1915 

Ferris.  E.  D.,  Tacoma,  Wash July  20.  191."k 
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Salem  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  8alem.  Oregon — Continued. 

Agts :     Morse,  B.  F.,  Seattle,  Wash July  20.  1915 

ReavlU,  A.  J.,  Blaine,  Wash Feb.  11,  1915 

Spraker,  C.  H.,  Clatskamle,  Oregon Aug.  9,  1914 

Waldorf,  R.  E.,  Salem,  Oregon Nov.  10,  1914 

Sandyed  Nursery,  Seattle,  Wash Mar.  25,  1916 

Schmidt  &  Botley  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio June  14,  1915 

Schoenig.  Charles,  Seattle,  Wash July  1.  1915 

Seattle  Land.scape  &  Nursery  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash Feb.  1.  1915 

Shamrock  Nurseries,  Wapato,  Wash Aug.  27.  1914 

Sherbrooke,  W.  E.,  Cornelius,  Ore Dec.  5.   1914 

Agts  :     Becker.  O.  II.,  Corneliu.s,  Ore Oct.  81.  1914 

Natchett,  James,  Bellingham.  Wash Oct.  31.  1914 

Rhodius,  P.  N.,  Scdro- Wool  ley,  Wash Fob.  24.  1915 

Shoenig,  Henry,  Vancouver,  Wash Feb.  15.  1915 

Sibson  Rose  Nurseries,  Portland,  Oregon Nov.  25.  1914 

SIlvaBergtholdt  Co.,  Inc.,  Newcastle,  Cal Mnr.   14,  1915 

Simpson.  Charles  S.,  North  Yakima,  Wash Nov.  24,  1914 

Smith  Floral  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash Nov.  14.  1914 

Spokane  Chronicle  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash Mar.  20.  1915 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co.,  I»ulsiana.  Mo .Mar.  ;{l,  IDl.") 

State  Floral  Co..  North  Yakima,  Wash April  18,  1915 

Stone  Fishor  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash Fob.  16.  1015 

Storrs  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio \H^i\  20,  1914 

Sylvan  Home  Nursery,  Hillyard.  Wash Aug.  11,  1014 

Taylor.  H.  S.  &  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y Fob.  16.  1015 

Agt.s  :     Culbertson,  F.  R.,  Spokane,  Wash Mar.  23.  1015 

Rhodes,  W.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash Fob.  1 1.  1015 

Toppenlsh  Nursery  Company,  Toppenlsh,  Wash May  25.  1015 

Agts  :     Abrahamson,  G.  V.,  Everett,  Wash July  1,  1015 

Reavers,  John,  Cougar.  Wash July  1,  1015 

Fernstrom,  A.  II.,  Leavenworth.  Wash Mar.  4.  1015 

Fernstrom,  J.  A.,  Leavenworth,  Wash Fob.  25.  1015 

Gray,  A.  H.,  Leavenworth,  Wash Fob.  25,  1015 

Gray,  Carl,  Leavenworth,  Wash Fob.  11,  1015 

Gray,  Mrs.  Carl,  Leavenworth,  Wash Fob.  11.  1015 

Kimball.  W.,  Reardan,  Wash fuly  1,  1015 

Krom,  Edw.,  Leavenworth.  Wash Feb.  11.  1015 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Fred.  Kalama,  Wash Mar.  16.  1015 

Town.send,  J.,  Spokane,  Wash April  25,  1015 

True  to  Name  Nursery.  Hood  River,  Oregon Nov.  20.  1014 

Van  Holderbekc  Nursery  Co..  Inc..  Spokane.  Wash Sept.  14.  1014 

Ward,  T.  J.,  Spokane,  Wash Mnr.  31.   1015 

Washington  Nursery  Company.  Toppenlsh,  Wash April  1.  1015 

Agts  :     Barth,  W.  F.,  Anacortes,  Wash April  14,  1015 

BIckerton,  W.  J.,  Roslyn.  Wash July  1.  1015 

BLschop,  Rash.,  Walla  Walla.  Wash Jan.  21,  1015 

Brookover,  J.  L.,  Sholton.  Wash Aug.  27.  1915 

Cochran,  M.  D..  Starbuck.  Wash July  1,  1915 

Duncan,  W.  H..  Dungoness.  Wash July  1,  1015 

Koenigs,  Anthony,   Spokane.   Wash April   14.   1015 

liosjcano.  C.  G..  Doer  Park,  Wash July  1.  1015 

Nightingale,  H.  M..  Newport.  Wash July  1.   1015 

Nisonger,  T.  A..  Seattle.  Wash July  1.  1015 

Rose,  H.  E..  Aberdeen.  Wash July  1.  1915 

Runnels.  T.  W.,  Tonasket.  Wash Mar.  11.  1015 

Shadow.  L.  R.,  Chehalis,  Wash July  1.  1015 

Simpson,  A.  M..  Ronton,  Wash July  1,  1015 
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WashlD^on  Nursery  Company,  Toppenlsh,  Wash. — Continued. 

Agts :     Smith,  M.  B.,  South  Bend.  Wash Aug.  27.  1014 

Syme,  Isaac,  Arden.  Wash July  1,  1915 

Titus,  J.  M.,  Toppenlsh,  Wash Aug.  27,  1915 

Webb,  Charles  J.,  Kettle  Falls,  Wash April  25.  1915 

Westaby,  C.  T.  &  J.  L.,  North  Yakima,  Wash I>ec.  16,  1914 

Whitney,  8.  P.,  Seattle.  Wash Jan.  16.  1915 

Wlbra,  G.  I.,  Chehalis,  Wash Oct.  31,  1914 

Wild  Rose  Orchard  Co.,  Spokane.  Wash Mar.  2.  1915 

Wingren.  Olaf  J.,  La  Connor.  Wash Jan.  11,  1915 

Woodbum  Nurseries,  Woodburn,  Ore Oct.   19,  1914 

Woolworth,  F.  W.  &  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash April  21,  1915 

White  Salmon  Nursery,  White  Salmon,  Wash April  6,  1915 

Yakima  &  Columbia  River  Nur.  Co.,  North  Yakima.  Wash Oct.  12.  1914 

Yakima  Valley  Nursery  Co.,  Toppenlsh,  Wash June  15,  1915 

Young  (Fred  M.)  &  Lester  (Clyde),  Walla  Walla,  Wash Mar.  17,  1915 

WORK   OF   HORTICULTURAL   INSPECTORS   IN   THE  ORCHARDS. 

The  orchards  of  this  state  aggregate  an  immense  area  of  approx- 
imately 266,S57  acres,  making  a  field  so  large  and  an  industry  present- 
ing so  many  details  that  it  is  possible  to  look  back  over  the  work  and 
see  where  more  service  could  have  been  rendered  to  the  public,  if  we 
had  had  more  inspectors,  better  means  of  transportation  and  more 
adequate  horticultural  laws.  However,  with  the  lack  of  sufficient 
Inspectors  and  county  assistance  hitherto  available,  cut  off,  the  work 
of  the  district  inspectors  in  the  orchards,  has,  to  say  the  least,  re- 
sulted in  the  maximum  service  in  point  of  results  obtained.  As  now 
carried  on  the  field  work  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  results, 
is  operated  from  two  different  angles: 

1.  Educational  Work  in  the  Orchards.  More  than  95  per  cent  of 
the  work  done  in  the  orchards  being  of  an  educational  nature,  the 
inspector  is  called  upon  to  identify  orchard  pests,  to  prescribe  control 
measures  for  the  same  and  to  offer  whatever  measure  of  educational 
assistance  the  opportunity  presents.  The  identification  of  pests  in- 
cludes the  diseases  with  which  the  orchardist  has  to  cope,  either 
fungous,  insect  or  bacterial,  and  recommendations  for  effective  means 
of  control.  In  the  progressive  fruit  sections  of  this  state,  advisory 
work  of  this  nature  is  in  so  great  a  demand  that  the  services  of 
trained  horticultural  inspectors  are  very  necessary. 

2.  PoHce  Duties.  The  district  inspector  is  called  upon  very  fre- 
quently to  enforce  the  statutory  regulations  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fruit  grower,  and  principally  by  the  commercial  fruit  grower 
who  sees  a  menace  to  his  orchard  in  the  spread  of  a  pest  that  may 
effect  a  nearby  orchard,  or  his  own. 

In  a  report  of  this  kind,  no  detailed  report  of  all  the  districts  of 
the  state  is  possible.  Such  a  report  would  necessarily  cover  a  vast 
amount  of  technical  matter  and  be  unduly  long  because  of  the  variety 
of  pests  affecting  crops  produced  in  the  state. 
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The  work  of  the  Horticultural  Division  during  the  past  year  has 
shown  a  remarkable  Increase  In  the  Inspection  of  orchards  although 
there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  In  amount  of  necessary  nursery  In- 
spection due  to  decrease  In  nursery  plantings.  The  spread  of  disease 
In  the  orchards  of  some  districts  of  the  state,  particularly  Eastern 
Washington,  has  obliged  us  to  Increase  the  field  force  to  the  utmost, 
and  exert  every  energy  through  our  Inspectors  and  the  Protective 
Associations  to  keep  pace  with  the  spread  of  pear  blight.  Although 
as  reported  by  the  Inspectors  It  was  necessary  to  pull  out  6.000  trees 
In  Taklma,  200  In  Benton  County,  1,500  In  Walla  Walla  County,  2,250 
Spokane  County,  20  Wenatchee,  100  Whitman,  and  300  Stevens  and 
Ferry  Counties,  period  April  1  to  July  1,  on  account  of  being  too  badly 
injured  from  blight  to  be  saved,  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  rigid  Inspec- 
tion maintained  and  the  destruction  of  Infected  trees  or  parts  thereof 
has  prevented  what  might  easily  have  been  a  very  serious  spread  of 
the  disease.  The  Inspectors  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
pear  blight  work  are  F.  E.  DeSellem  and  A.  H.  Harrison  of  North 
Yakima;  Luke  Powell,  Prosser;  C.  W.  Gllbreath,  Walla  Walla;  O.  T. 
Clawson  and  Earl  BarnhiU,  Wenatchee;  J.  H.  Brlslawn  and  Stanley 
Armstrong,  Spokane;  W.  B.  Harris,  Garfield;  Wm.  Olson,  Husum;  and 
W.  T.  Ferguson,  Kettle  Falls. 

Inspector  Clawson  of  Wenatchee  and  Assistant  BarnhlU  have  done 
excellent  work  In  Chelan,  Douglas  and  Okanogan  Counties.  The  very 
heavy  plantings  in  Douglas  and  Okanogan  Counties  in  the  past  are 
now  growing  into  vast  areas  of  commercial  orchards  and  there  should 
now  be  more  inspectors  for  that  district. 

The  Wenatchee  business  men  saw  the  necessity  for  efficiency  In 
covering  the  district  and  purchased  a  Ford  car  for  former  inspector 
Darlington's  use,  which  after  Mr.  Darlington's  resigrnation,  was  turned 
over  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Clawson.  The  Wenatchee  inspectors  have 
also  been  extremely  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  to  share  their 
office  with  two  scientific  men  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tttre — D.  F.  Fisher,  Plant  Pathologist,  and  E.  J.  Newcomer,  Entomolo- 
gist These  men  with  Inspectors  Clawson  and  Barnhlll,  who  are  also 
college  graduates,  are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Wenatchee  fruit 
growers. 

The  work  of  the  Takima  office  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  |4,500 
appropriation  made  by  the  county  commissioners  at  the  urgent  request 
of  business  men  and  fruit  growers.  Out  of  this  appropriation  the 
purchase  of  three  Ford  cars  was  authorized  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  fruit  growers  raised  sufficient  funds  among  themselves  for  the 
purchase  of  another  car  after  it  was  shown  that  one  inspector  mounted 
could  do  the  work  of  three  on  foot. 

In  Benton  County  the  fruit  growers  also  insisted  that  their  in- 
spector, Luke  Powell,  be  provided  with  a  Ford.  This  was  done  and 
Mr.  Powell  covers  quite  efficiently  the  counties  of  Benton,  Franklin  and 
Adams. 
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Eighteen  automobiles  Qlled  with  business  men  oC  North  Yalclma.  SunDjralde 
aod  Prosscr  an  a  liUght  Inspection  tour  uf  the  Yakima  valley  ta  get  In  touch  wttb 
the  pear  blight  a'----" — 
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GENERAL  REPORT  OF  INSPECTIONS  MADE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK 

FROM    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    BY     HORTICULTURAL 

DIVISION,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  nursery  stock  grown  within 
this  state  and  the  large  quantity  shipped  into  Washington  from  outside 
states  the  Horticultural  Inspectors  of  our  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  inspected  during  the  period  October  1,  1913,  to  June  15, 
1914,  426  cases  of  nursery  stock  containing  a  total  of  80S,102  plants 
grown  in  foreign  countries  and  destined  to  Washington  points.  The 
attached  tabulation  of  shipments  shows  the  number  of  cases  shipped 
to  the  different  distributing  points  and  the  foreign  countries  from 
which  they  were  shipped. 

The  inspection  of  these  foreign  shipments  is  done  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  the  Horticultural  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  this  state  is  left  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  inspection  at  destination  of  importations  of  foreign  nursery 
stock  into  the  State  of  Washington.  The  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
issues  permits  for  the  importation  of  foreign  nursery  stock  and  upon 
its  arrival  at  the  port  of  entry  (usually  New  York,  Seattle,  Portland 
or  Tacoma)  complete  information  is  furnished  the  Chief  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Division,  Olympia,  giving  the  origin,  name  of  importer 
at  port  of  entry  and  consignee,  quantity  and  kind  of  nursery  stock, 
number  of  cases  and  marks  and  numbers  on  cases. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  furnishes  this  information  to 
this  office  on  regular  report  forms  which  are  also  spaced  for  state 
inspectors*  return  report  to  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  after  a 
very  careful  inspection  has  been  made  by  our  Inspector.  The  purpose 
of  rigid  inspection  of  nursery  stock  from  foreign  countries  is  to  inter- 
cept the  various  pests  likely  to  be  Introduced. 

The  federal  act  providing  for  co-operative  work  between  Federal 
and  State  Horticultural  Inspectors  has  greatly  stimulated  the  foreign 
shippers  to  make  a  closer  inspection  of  their  stock  before  shipping. 
The  results  of  this  are  shown  in  the  general  quality  of  the  imported 
nursery  stock  and  its  more  general  freedom  from  infestation.  However, 
several  serious  infestations  were  intercepted  which  otherwise  might  have 
become  a  serious  menace  to  our  horticultural  industry. 

On  inspection  of  the  above  mentioned  426  cases  of  nursery  stock 
Infestation  of  different  kinds  were  found  by  our  Inspectors  as  follows: 

Dec.  19,  1913.        Shipment  of  4  cases  of  ornamental  trees  from  Japan 

contained   two   infestations   of   Wistaria    gall    fly. — 
(Agromyza  websteri.) 

Jan.  8,  1914.  Shipment  of  81   cases  of  woody  plants  from  Japan 

contained  85  plants  infested  with  Wistaria  gall  fly. 
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tlons  of  control  methods  for  pear  blight,  powdery  mildew,  apple  and 
pear  scab,  coddling  moth,  root  rot,  rosy  aphis  and  scale  insects. 

FRUIT   PROTECTIVE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  appearance  of  fire  blight  in  the  com- 
mercial orchards  of  the  Yakima  Valley  made  an  unprecedented  demand 
on  the  limitations  of  this  division,  both  because  its  appearance  was 
manifestly  so  alarming  and  because  the  assistance  heretofore  ren- 
dered by  counties  had  been  cut  off  by  the  repeal  of  section  3133  ot 
Remington  and  Ballinger's  code,  thereby  preventing  county  commis- 
sioners from  appropriating  money  for  horticultural  work  locally.  It 
immediately  became  apparent  that  nothing  short  of  an  organized  cam- 
paign among  growers  themselves,  backed  up  by  community  interest 
with  the  work  well  directed  by  horticultural  inspectors  as  to  uniform 
methods,  and  co-operation  would  cope  with  the  situation  and  bring 
about  the  desired  results  of  a  thorough  clean-up  of  hold-over  cankers 
before  blooming  time. 

The  plan  of  Fruit  Protective  Associations  was  determined  upon 
and  on  December  11th,  1913,  the  head  of  the  horticultural  division  took 
the  matter  up  actively  with  the  fruit  growers  of  North  Yakima  by  pro- 
posing the  general  plan  for  protective  associations  at  a  blight  meeting  of 
the  Broadway  fruit  growers.  F.  E.  De  Sellem,  district  inspector,  acted  as 
chairman  in  the  temporary  organization  and  together  with  Ben  Brown 
and  O.  T.  Clawson,  then  assistant  inspectors,  outlined  the  plans  and 
details  further  in  each  district  in  Yakima  County  as  the  process  of 
organization  went  on. 

In  the  Broadway  district  where  the  first  organization  was  com- 
pleted, J.  S.  Schwartz  and  C.  W.  Pinkerton  unhesitatingly  branded 
such  organizations  a  necessity  and  endorsed  the  practicability  of  the 
proposed  plans.  To  their  efforts  in  no  small  measure  is  due  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  meeting  both  because  of  the  excellent  impetus  they 
assisted  in  giving  the  working  plan  and  the  interest  with  which  they 
worked  with  the  inspectors'  ofilce  in  arranging  details  for  their  local 
organization. 

A  president  and  secretary  was  elected  together  with  an  executive 
committee  and  chairman  of  districts,  into  which  the  area  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  divided.  They  acted  co-operatively  with  the  inspectors 
in  matters  affecting  the  situation,  made  recommendations,  and  assisted 
in  the  details  of  carrying  them  out,  even  to  securing  the  labor  with 
which  to  clean  up  an  infested  orchard.  In  this  manner  the  district 
inspector  was  backed  up  not  only  by  a  large  army  of  unpaid  assist- 
ants, but  by  an  active  public  sentiment.  From  the  first  meeting  the 
movement  spread  rapidly  until  there  were  36  such  associations  in 
Yakima  County  and  six  in  Benton. 

In  order  to  get  the  local  associations  effectively  organized  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  at  least  three  meetings  with  each  association.  At 
the  first  one,  the  organization  was  perfected,  officers  elected,  districts 
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outlined  and  district  chairman  named  for  each  section  or  unit;  at  tfie 
second,  orchard  demonstrations  were  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
district  inspector  and  his  immediate  assistants  showing  the  necessity 
tree  surgery  and  the  care  that  must  be  exercised  in  all  the  details  of 
the  work;  at  the  third,  verbal  reports  of  the  blight  situation  in  each 
district  inspector  and  his  immediate  assistants  showing  the  necessary 
notes  on  the  work  being  done.  In  the  main  the  districts  were  well 
organized  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  call  the  associations  together 
later  as  necessity  became  apparent,  and  many  of  these  later  meetings 
were  held  with  most  beneficial  results. 

NECESSITY  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

On  account  of  the  manner  of  dissemination  of  pear  blight  and  the 
importance  of  uniform  control  methods,  this  disease  is  peculiarly  a 
community  problem.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  proved  quite  satis- 
factorily that  the  control  of  pear  blight  is  practical  where  all  the  pear 
and  apple  growers  of  a  district  work  together  and  in  co-operation  with 
an  efficient  corps  of  orchard  inspectors.  Pear  blight  must  be  cut  and 
disinfected  properly  or  serious  loss  is  likely  to  result  from  unintelli- 
gent or  careless  cutting.  Every  orchardist  should  realize  his  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  pear  blight,  and  that  it  is  obviously  of  vital  import- 
ance to  all  growers  living  in  a  blight  Infested  district  to  see  that  every 
effort  is  made  to  control  the  disease.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to 
show  in  detail  the  practical  advantages  of  such  an  organization.  To 
do  which,  it  was  necessary  to  Impress  strongly  that  pear  blight  in  any 
tree,  in  any  orchard,  in  any  community  is  a  source  from  which  the 
disease  may  be  carried  by  insects,  not  alone  to  other  trees  In  that 
orchard,  but  to  distant  orchards  and  other  communities.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  firmly  establish  in  the  mind  of  every  orchardist  that  the  dis- 
eased bark  usually  gives  off  small  beads  of  exudate,  which  under 
favorable  conditions  may  accumulate  sufficiently  to  drip  from  the 
diseased  areas.  This  sticky  material  is  filled  with  countless  numbers 
of  pear  blight  bacteria  (Bacillus  amylovorus)  and  its  sweet  taste 
attracts  insects,  such  as  ants,  honey  bees,  flies,  aphis,  etc.  These  insects 
are  common  feeders  on  the  exudate  and  common  carriers  of  the  disease 
as  well.  The  nectar  of  blossoms,  too,  furnishing  a  very  good  medium 
for  growing  blight,  it  had  to  be  shown  that  all  blossom  infection  could 
well  come  from  the  infection  carried  by  insects  from  the  germ-laden 
ooze  of  some  diseased  tree,  or  from  other  infection  of  the  same  tree, 
and  the  interested  person  was  not  long  In  learning  that  "dirty"  insects 
were  no  respectors  of  property  lines  or  fences. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  to  control  the  spread  of  this  disease 
the  sources  of  infection  must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Tfieoretl- 
cally  if  every  hold-over  canker  could  be  cut  and  burned  In  the  spring 
time  before  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  the  disease  would  be  stamped  out 
at  once,  but  practically  speaking  the  disease  is  controlled  rather  than 
eradicated,  and  every  year  that  the  community  work  is  done  to  control 
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the  blight,  it  will  mean  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  both  fruit  and 
property  saved  to  the  growers  of  the  district.  With  such  a  general 
summary  it  can  be  appreciated  that  the  control  of  pear  blight  is 
purely  a  community  problem. 

The  Fruit  Protective  Association  idea  has  taught  that  much  is 
to  be  gained  from  the  spirit  of  healthy  co-operation.  Before  blossom- 
ing season  arrived  last  spring  some  of  the  associations  declared  a 
"Blight  Week"  during  which  everyone  living  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  association,  was  to  hunt  for,  cut  out  and  burn  as  far  as  possible 
every  vestige  of  blight  diseased  timber.  Further  than  this  each  presi- 
dent and  chairman  after  making  a  thorough  search  for  infections  in 
his  own  trees  would  go  across  the  fence  and  road  to  inspect  his  neigh- 
bors' place  for  blight  that  might  have  been  overlooked. 

To  the  chairman  of  the  different  sub-districts,  state  inspectors 
distributed  over  300  yards  of  yellow  bunting  which  was  torn  into 
strips  and  tied  on  each  diseased  branch  found,  to  indicate  any  trace 
of  blight,  thus  marking  trees  for  attention  in  the  clean-up,  and  calling 
the  owner's  attention  to  it.  In  other  words,  the  Fruit  Protective  As- 
sociation plan  of  tree-to-tree  inspection  amounts  to  several  pairs  of 
eyes  inspecting  each  tree  for  blight  and  it  means  the  growers  are 
interested  or  they  would  not  be  organized.  It  also  means  a  more 
general  adoption  of  the  proper  control  methods. 

This  organization  work  means  also  increased  efficiency  to  the 
Department,  inasmuch  as  one  inspector  can  carry  his  work  to  many 
people  at  once,  instead  of  formerly  by  one  at  a  time.  It  also  is  of 
educational  value  for  not  infrequently  do  these  meetings  take  the 
form  of  open  discussions  where  any  one  in  attendance  may  gain  ad- 
ditional knowledge  from  the  questions  asked  and  experiences  related 
by  his  neighbor.  It  means  an  exchange  of  both  practical  and  scien- 
tific ideas.  On  the  other  hand  the  state  inspectors  have  been  able 
to  get  most  excellent  results,  before  starting  legal  proceedings,  on  a 
neglected  orchard,  by  getting  the  local  committee  In  action  and  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  In  this  way  local  pride  has  been 
the  controlling  factor,  and  it  seems  to  have  worked  quite  effectively. 
Such  assistance  gives  the  Department  inspectors  opportunity  to  do 
their  most  important  work  in  the  most  important  places,  and  devote 
much  time  to  demonstrations. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  of  Protective  Associations  and 
their  value  in  coping  with  the  blight  situation,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  has  been  prevented  in  the 
orchards  of  the  commercial  districts,  and  thousands  of  dollars  saved 
on  the  fruit  crop. 

Unorganized,  many  of  these  orchards  would  have  been  badly  in- 
jured or  a  total  loss,  and  ruined  just  as  many  Eastern  orchards  have 
been,  by  neglect  to  control  blight  in  time.  Organized,  the  inspectors 
have  been  able  to  labor  unceasingly  among  the  associations  advising 
uniform  control  measures,  and  arousing  the  enthusiasm  that  has  thus 
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tar  been  quite  successful.  Wherever  a  Fruit  Association  exists,  there 
also  exists  a  healthy  spirit  of  coK>peration  and  a  willingness  to  carry 
out  the  fight  against  the  disease  before  it  is  too  late.  Experience  with 
these  Protective  Associations  during  the  past  seven  months  has  dem- 
onstrated their  success  for  the  dormant  season  clean-up.  During  the 
growing  season,  however,  valuable  assistance  is  rendered  by  volunteer 
blight  crews,  but  practically  all  the  orchard  inspection  is  then  thrown 
on  the  inspectors. 

These  associations  in  the  Yakima,  Wenatchee,  Touchet,  Spokane 
and  Walla  Walla  Valleys  have  demonstrated  that  not  only  are  their 
constituents  willing  to  fight  to  protect  their  crops  and  to  win  over  the 
blight,  but  are  appreciative  of  every  effort  put  forth  to  assist  them.  No 
small  amount  of  credit  is  due  the  officers  of  each  association,  for  upon 
them  has  fallen  much  actual  work,  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  a  continuance  of  the  practice  of  co-operating  state  district  inspec- 
tors with  these  associations  will  be  worth  while. 

In  the  Yakima  Valley  the  Fruit  Protective  Associations  were  in 
operation  before  blooming  time  when  the  principal  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease was  accomplished  and  yet  there  was  sufficient  blight  left  at 
blooming  time  to  allow  the  widespread  distribution  of  the  disease 
which  was  fought  so  vigorously. 

To  the  writer  the  spread  of  blight  does  not  mean  that  the  work 
of  the  Protective  Associations  was  without  value  but  rather  that  the 
organized  work  should  be  made  more  thorough.  The  value  of  fruit  and 
property  saved  from  further  blight  injury  during  the  past  season  by 
the  inspectors  and  the  Fruit  Protective  Associations  in  the  Yakima 
Valley  alone,  was  easily  double  in  amount  to  the  state  appropriation 
made  for  horticultural  purposes. 

VOLUNTEER  BLIGHT  CREWS. 

The  lower  Nachez  Valley  Fruit  Protective  Association  was  the 
first  to  make  use  of  volunteer  blight  crews.  About  May  19th  a  member 
of  the  local  association  found  that  new  blight  was  showing  up  plenti- 
fully in  the  Spitz  block  of  his  sixty-acre  orchard.  He  phoned  at  once 
to  the  Horticultural  Inspector's  office  and  an  hour  later  the  inspector 
arrived  to  consult  with  the  owner.  After  deciding  what  should  be 
done  the  question  of  securing  reliable  labor  to  do  the  work  was 
puzzling  the  owner  and  finally  he  made  the  statement  to  the  inspec- 
tor that  he  would  pay  |3.00  per  day  for  reliable  men  if  the  inspector 
would  gather  a  crew.  The  inspector  went  at  once  to  the  president 
of  the  local  Fruit  Protective  Association  and  explained  the  situation. 
The  plan  of  calling  for  volunteers  from  the  local  association  was  de- 
cided upon  and  the  two  men  mounted  the  motorcycle  for  a  quick  call 
on  some  of  the  members.  In  45  minutes  a  crew  of  15  interested  fruit 
growers  were  assembled  at  the  orchard  for  duty.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted at  4:00  p.  m.  the  following  day  and  upon  its  completion  the 
owner  asked  the  crew  to  come  to  the  house  where  he  would  write 
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their  pay  checks.  Each  man  very  courteously  thanked  the  owner  for 
his  offer  but  firmly  refused  to  accept  pay  saying  that  they  responded 
to  the  call  for  volunteers  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  the  district  and  of 
their  own  orchards  in  particular  and  that  they  might  be  next  to  need 
speedy  action  to  prevent  serious  blight  injury.  This  was  almost  an 
extreme  case  of  co-operation  but  shows  one  of  the  uses  of  the  Fruit 
Protective  Association  with  the  assistance  of  the  inspectors  when  the 
membership  is  made  up  of  the  Naches  Valley  type  of  fruit  growers. 

In  Prosser  the  business  men  were  interested  in  the  volunteer  plan 
to  get  quick  results  and  help  those  who  needed  assistance  in  cutting 
blight.  About  60  business  men  enlisted  with  the  inspector  for  volun- 
teer work.  The  number  was  divided  into  three  crews  and  one  crew 
went  out  every  morning  making  it  every  third  morning  out  for  each 
crew.  The  plan  became  known  as  the  **Prosser  method"  and  was 
adopted  later  by  the  business  men  of  Grandview  and  Sunnyside. 

Although  it  was  necessary  for  these  business  men  to  be  in  their 
autos  very  soon  after  4  a.  m.  in  order  to  be  in  the  orchard  at  5,  it 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  work.  In 
starting  these  crews  the  inspectors  were  careful  to  work  with  the 
members  and  demonstrate  how  the  work  should  be  done.  The  busi- 
ness men's  crews  did  very  effective  work  and  it  was  a  noticeable  fact 
that  in  their  cutting  they  were  exact  and  careful  to  disinfect 

Our  inspectors  have  quite  generally  found  that  there  are  three 
reasons  any  one  of  which  may  have  made  it  desirable  to  issue  calls 
for  volunteers. 

1.  On  account  of  difficulty  of  otherwise  getting  reliable  labor. 

2.  For  quick  action  and  community  interest. 

3.  On  account  of  owner's  financial  condition. 
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Growers  and  business  men  in  other  parts  of  the  state  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  co-operative  volunteer  work  and  following  is 
a  partial  list  of  acreage  where  volunteer  work  was  done: 


LOCATION 

Number 

of 

acres 

Number  of 
times  out 
and  date 

Reason  No. 

Nacbes  Valley 

10  A. 
10  A. 
10  A. 
10  A. 

5  A. 
10  A. 
20  A. 
10  A. 

5  A. 

4  A. 

May  19. 

No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  8 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  3 
No.  8 
No.  8 

Nacbes  Valley 

June  2 

Nacbes  Valley 

June  19 

North  Nob  Hill 

June  $ 

Broadway 

April  1-June  15. 
June  10  -.---,. 

12  times  out  for  fruit 

Terrace  Heiirbts. . . 

srrowers.  usually  work- 

Orcbardvale 

Frultvale 

2  days— June. . . 
May  20 

ing  all  day. 

Oowlcbee 

June  20 

Moxee 

June  22 

Euclid 

5  A. 

6  A. 
8iA. 

6  A. 
3  A. 

7  A. 

June  19, 

July  1,2,8. 
June  24 

Nos.  1-2-8 

Nos.  1-2-3 
Nos.  1-2 
Nos.  1-2 
Nos.  1-2 
Nos.  1-2 

SunnysMft 

25  Sunnyslde  business 
men  working  5:00  to 

R'wnyil'ift. ........ 

June  22 

8:00  a.  m. 

Sunnysfde 

JuMf  28, ........ 

Out  two  weeks,  three 

Sunnyslde 

June  26 

bours  per  day. 

8"nny«i<1e- ..,....., 

June  29 

Qranger 

6  A. 

2  days 

Nos.  2-3 

Lincoln  Protective 

Ass'n.  fruitgrowers. 

Eudld 

2  A. 

6  A. 
5  A. 

7  A. 
5  A. 

1  trio 

No.  2 

No.  2 
No.  2 
No.  2 
No.  2 

Grandvlew  business  m^n, 
5:00  to  8:00  a.  m. 

Euclid 

2  trios 

Euclid 

1  trip 

One  week,  3  bours  per 
day. 

Qrandview 

1  trip 

Belma 

1  trip 

Cashmere 

80  A. 

2  orchards, 
total,  5  days. 

No.  2 

Prult  in'owers. 
1  day,  19  men. 
12-62-50-20  men. 

OpDortunity 

26  A. 

10  A. 
15  A. 
15  A. 

June  10 

No.  2 
No.  2 
No.  2 
No.  2 

Greenacres 

June  4 

8-12  men,  1  day  per  or- 
chard.   All  fruit  growers. 

Meadow  Lake 

June  28 

ODDortunf  ty 

June  26 

Prosser 

12  A. 

6  A. 

80  A. 

10  A. 

80  A. 

10  A. 
12  A. 

May  26.  26,  27. 

28—180  hours. 
June  17, 18, 19, 

20—94  bours. 
May  19^20— 

68  hours. 
May  18-June 

16—52  hours. 
May  21— 

27  hours. 
June  8, 10, 11, 

12,  lS-141  hrs. 
June  9— 27 hrs.. 
22k  bours 

No.  8 

No.  8 

No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  8 
No.  1 

Prosser 

Prosser 

Prosser  business  men 

Prosser 

Proiwer 

5:00  to  8:00  a.  m. 

Prosser 

Prosser 

old  tro?.  The  top  of  thu  new  trees  were  grartvd  loto  the  nealthy  bark  or 
old  treo.  tlius  providing  a  new  root-Kjsicm  for  the  old  trpp.     Afler  s  few 

■»  when  It  could  be  detprmlned  nhvlhtr  or  not  tbe  diseased  area  bad  been 
Buffldentlf,  HD  application  ol  shellac  was  Bppll<!d  to  the  wounded  area.     Tbe 

"*""- ~'"'   —- '  ■—   '-   -arrying  Its  crop  at  peara.     (Work  don* 
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PAID  BLIGHT  CREWS. 

In  some  localities  there  are  here  and  there  disinterested  parties 
to  whom  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  advice  or  help,  does  not  appeal. 
To  handle  such  negligent  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  file  criminal 
complaint  or  to  do  the  work  in  accordance  with  Sections  3098  and 
3099  Remington  and  Ballinger's  Code,  and  bring  civil  action  for  col- 
lection of  costs. 

The  satisfactory  operation  of  such  civil  action  was  hampered  by 
the  section  of  the  state  law  requiring  all  moneys  collected  to  be  turned 
into  the  general  fund.  This  made  all  such  costs  payable  out  of  the 
horticultural  appropriation  and  therefore  prohibitive  If  the  Inspection 
work  was  to  be  carried  on.  To  provide  ways  and  means  for  making 
Sections  3098  and  3099  operative,  the  president  of  the  Yakima  Valley 
Fruit  Protective  League,  Mr.  C.  De  Vere  Fairchlld,  called  a  meeting 
of  the  presidents  of  organizations  such  as  the  Yakima  Valley  Business 
Men's  Club,  Commercial  Club,  Executive  Board  Fruit  Protective 
League,  and  officers  of  several  of  the  selling  organizations  to  meet 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The 
plan  decided  upon  was  to  raise  a  Yakima  Valley  Blight  fund.  Ac- 
cordingly a  Blight  fund  amounting  to  $3,094.50  was  raised  by  the 
fruit  growers  and  business  men  giving  their  personal  notes  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  for  nine  months. 

Messrs.  H.  M.  Gilbert,  F.  E.  Slckels  and  A.  S.  Congdon  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  trustees  of  the  Blight  fund.  The  trustees  then  put 
the  notes  up  as  collateral  where  they  were  able  to  borrow  money  as 
needed  from  the  banks  to  pay  blight  cutters.  In  other  words,  this 
money  which  is  a  sort  of  revolving  fund  was  loaned  for  the  state's 
use  until  the  legislature  can  reimburse  the  trustees.  Certificates  of 
labor  were  prepared  by  the  Attorney  General  which  were  used  by  the 
trustees  in  paying  for  labor,  and  the  total  costs  against  any  place  were 
to  constitute  a  lien  to  be  collected  by  the  state.  With  this  Blight  fund 
Inspector  F.  E.  De  Sellem  and  his  assistants  cleaned  up  eighteen  or- 
chards at  a  cost  of  11,183.63. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  these  people  who  neglected  to  do  the 
work  themselves  will  object  to  paying  the  costs,  but  it  is  Impossible 
for  the  state  to  do  the  work  as  cheaply  as  they  could  have  done  It 
themselves.  There  Is  a  decided  advantage,  however,  in  the  greater 
cost  and  In  the  provision  of  the  Blight  fund  to  do  such  work  In  its 
very  stimulating  effect  on  delinquent  and  negligent  blight  cutters.  A 
reasonable  revolving  fund  would  permit  an  Inspector  to  get  immediate 
results  when  such  an  action  seems  necessary. 

CASE  PENDING  FOR  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  general  feeling  that  a 
weakness  existed  in  that  part  of  the  horticultural  law  making  It  com- 
pulsory to  clean  up  an  Infested  orchard  upon  notice  from  the  horticul- 
tural inspector  and  whether  or  not  the  inspector  could  legally  cause 
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the  orchard  to  be  disinfected  at  the  owner's  cost.  Criminal  complaints 
have  been  filed  against  a  few  neglectful  owners  during  the  last  seven 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  present  law,  but  none  so  far  to  our 
knowledge  have  been  carried  higher  than  the  Superior  Courts.  Some 
have  been  lost  and  some  won  by  the  inspectors.  We  are  now  practi- 
cally assured  of  a  case  going  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  which  will 
decide  whether  or  not  the  inspector  has  the  right  to  enter  premises 
and  cause  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  owner's  cost. 

After  arguments  had,  in  the  case  of  J.  H.  Carstens  vs.  F.  E.  De 
Sellem,  Geo.  L.  Hagler,  S.  W.  Means,  W.  H.  Johnson  and  A.  H.  Harri- 
son, the  Takima  County  Superior  Court  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1914. 
entered  an  order  overruling  demurrer  interposed  by  plaintiffs,  which 
was  favorable  to  the  action  of  the  inspector.  On  the  13th  day  of  July, 
1914,  the  court  entered  a  judgment  dismissing  plaintiff's  complaint 
and  from  this  judgment  plaintiffs  have  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
where  it  will  be  heard  in  October.  If  the  Supreme  Court  also  upholds 
the  actions  of  the  inspectors  for  actually  disinfecting  the  orchard  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner  it  will  be  most  gratifying  and  will  demon- 
strate a  definite  plan  of  handling  neglected  fruit  trees  which  are 
menacing  nearby  commercial  orchards.  If  the  Supreme  Court  passes 
judgment  unfavorable  to  the  action  of  the  inspectors  then  we  shall 
ask  the  next  legislature  for  the  necessary  amendment. 

FRUIT  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  OFFICIALS 

Benton  County. 

Walxi't  Grovk  District,  Prosser. 

L.   M.   Marshall.   Prosldent ;   F.   O.    Seymour,   Secretary. 

Proshkr  District,   Prosskr. 

D.  C.  Bunn,  President;  C.  W.  Harris,  Secretary. 

Vallky  Hights  District,  Prosser. 

A.  M.  Brainard,  President ;  C.  G.  McDonald,  Secretary. 

KioNA  District,  Kioxa. 

F.  R.  Hedger,  President ;  Chas.  E.  Morgan,  Secretary. 

Kennewick  District.  Kesnewick. 

E.  O.  Keene,  President ;  D.  E.  StuU,  Secretary. 

Chelan  County. 

Pbshastin  Far  it  Protective  Association. 
F.  A.  Wingate,  Pres.,  Peshastin  ;  H.  W.  Stark.  Sec,  Peshastin. 


Div. 

Chairman. 

Dir. 

Chairman. 

1. 

M.  W.  Stark. 

5. 

A.  G.   Stage. 

2. 

E.   K.   Harvey. 

6. 

J.  A.  Warman. 

3. 

H.   A.   Harvey. 

7. 

J.   W.   Corcoran. 

4. 

Ralph   Curtis. 

8. 

C.  W.  Wright. 

Cashmere 

Prcit  Protective  Association. 

J.  C.  Parsons, 

Pres., 

Cashmere ; 

H.  J. 

Olive,  Secretary,  ( 

Div. 

Chairman. 

Dir. 

Chairman. 

1. 

George  Loudenbach. 

7. 

Clarence  Miller. 

2. 

Homer  Lescb. 

8. 

E.  E.  Gould. 

3. 

Matt.  Hickey. 

9. 

J.  F.  Sugrue. 

4. 

H.  G.  Boblke. 

10. 

C.  M.  Erickson. 

5. 

E.  E.  Ligner. 

11. 

C.  G.  Carey. 

6. 

Barney  Loscb. 

12. 

Bert.  Snthell. 
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MoNiTOB  Fbuit  Protbctiyb  Association. 
Harry  Baker,  Pres.,  Monitor ;  Will  Mann,  Sec,  Monitor. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.         Chairman. 

1.  Fred  Powers,  Wenatchee.  3.     Dr.  F.  M.  Roytf. 

2.  Walter  Richardson.  4.     E.  E.  Simonsoi]. 

Beacon  Hill  Fbuit  Pbotectitb  Association. 
E.  S.  Gill,  Pres.,  Wenatchee ;  L.  D.  Mcrritt,  Sec,  Wenatchee. 


Div. 

Chairman. 

1. 

M.  K.  Wilkinson. 

2. 

W.  T.  Irwin. 

3. 

Ernest  Leedy. 

4. 

Fred  Olds. 

5. 

C.  W.  McMnllen. 

6. 

Rudolph   Leonardy. 

7. 

F.  E.   Galinger. 

8. 

C.  A.  Fenln. 

9. 

L.   E.  Ulrich. 

Div, 

Chairman. 

10. 

Frank  Goss. 

11. 

O.  W.  Lamer. 

12. 

8.  C.  Gochley. 

18. 

A.   B.   Peters. 

14. 

B.  J.  Haas. 

15. 

R.  T.  Lovall. 

16. 

C.  A.  Leedy. 

17. 

F.  E.  Schmltten. 

North  Wenatchee  Fruit  Protective  Association. 
H.  Heidenhain,  Pres.,  Wenatchee ;  J.  Cowan  Wilson,  Sec 

Div.         Chairman.  Div.         Chairman. 

1.  J.  R.  Phipp,  Wenatchee.  5.     F.  E.  Ping. 

2.  F.  DePuy.  6.     O.  O.  Fish. 

8.     W.  H.  Hall.  7.     J.  S.  Richards. 

4.     J.   W.   Epley. 

West  Wenatchbb  Fbuit  Protbctiyb  Association. 
Jay  A.  Musson,  Pres.,  Wenatchee ;  R.  R.  Pfau,   Sec,  Wenatchee. 

Div.         Chairman.  Div.         Chairman. 

1.  C.  A.  Pearsall.  6.  Arthur  Ball. 

2.  G.  C.  Eikelberner.  7.  D.  W.  Chapman. 

3.  C.  M.  Witherald.  8.  George  Farnwell. 

4.  Gko.  Scheldmantel.  0.  William  Murray. 

5.  W.  K.  McKensle. 

South  Wbnatchbe  Protbctiyb  Association. 
Guilford  Mars,  President ;  S.  O.  Poole,  Secretary. 

Div.         Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

1.  V.  L.  Gamer.  4.  Sam  Johnson. 

2.  L.  M.  Cundlff.  5.  Sam.   Frye. 

3.  Thomas  Lister. 

Bbb  Hive  Fruit  Protbctiyb  Association. 
W.   F.  Meir,   Pres.,   Wenatchee;   Isadore  Dickinson,    Wenatchee. 

Div.         Chairman.  Div.         Chairman. 

1.  H.  P.  Johnson.  3.     Theodore  Zimmerman. 

2.  George  Pitcher.  4.     Ell  Zimmerman. 

Chelan  Fruit  Protective  Association. 
Harold  W.  Watson,  Pres.,  Lakeside ;  L.  B.  Ludwlg,  Sec,  Lakeside. 

Div.         Chairman.  Div.         Chairman. 

■     1.  Leonard  Olive,  Chelan.  4.  Wm.   Isrnhart. 

2.  Wallace  Kinley,  Chelan.  5.  Ben  Smith. 

3.  B.  P.  Wright,  Chelan. 
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Dbtden  Frcit  Protbctitb  Association. 
A.  N.  Hall,  PreBldent,  Dryden. 
Div.         Chairman.  Div.         Chairman. 

1.  E.  Z.  Cornwall,  Cashmere.  3.     Archie  Smith,  Dryden. 

2.  Dr.  Burbank,  Dryden.  4.     S.  S.  Hall,  Dryden. 

« 

Walla  Walla  County. 

In  Walla  Walla  county  the  associations  took  the  form  of  unions  and  Instead 
of  organizing  in  small  districts,  organized  on  a  larger  scale  with  fewer  divisions. 

Walul  Walla  County  Union. 
Paul  Weyrauch,  Pres.,  Walla  Walla ;  Virgil  Patton,  Sec.  Walla  Walla. 

District  Chairman  District  Chairman. 

Walla  Walla — A.  J.  GIllls.  Gardena — E.  C.  Burlingame. 

Blalock — W.   S.   Offner.  Prospect  Heights — J.  W.  Landon. 

College  Place — R.  Peterson.  Attalla — J.  A.  Dunham. 

Mill  Creek — Fred  Roane.  Waitsburg — J.  D.  Taggard. 

Columbia  County 

Columbia  county  was  organized  along  the  same  lines  as  Walla  Walla. 
E.  S.  Ryerson,  Pres.,  Dayton;  C.  W.  Gilbreath,  Sec,  Wafla  Walla. 

DistiHct  Chairman  and  P.  0.  District  Chairman  and  P.  0. 

Columbia- -J.  L.  Dumas,  Dayton.  Mountain — W.  W.  Ward,  Dayton. 

Dayton — W.  C.  Godard,  Dayton.  Tucannon — O.  A.  King,  Marengo. 

Upper  Touchet — Jas  Allen,  Dayton.  Patit — C.  H.  Read,  Dayton. 

Spokane  County. 

Pasadena  Park  Fruit  Protectivb  Association. 
B.  Storms,  Pres.,  R.  8,  Spokane ;  T.  H.  Beyer,  Sec,  R.  8,  Spokane. 

Div.         CtMirman.  Div.         CJiairman. 

1.  W.  M.  Thompson.  K.  8.  3.     H.  J.  Duffey,  R.  8. 

2.  F.  W.  Lots,  R.  8.  4.     W.  C.  Pittain,  R.  8. 

Opportunity  Fruit  Protective  Association. 
A.  J.  Baldwin,  Pres.,  Opportunity ;  W.  S.  Kelsey,  Sec,  Opportunity. 

Div.         Chairman. 

5.  C.  W.  Teubner. 

6.  F.  E.  Williams. 

7.  A.  J.  Baldwin. 

8.  C.  W.  Carpenter. 

Vera  Fruit  Protective  Association. 

^  Pres.,  Vera;  — .  — .  Bienhlman,  Sec,  Vera. 

Div.         Chairman. 

5.  H.  A.  Herbath. 

6.  A.  N.  Sommers. 

7.  V.  Wildeln. 


Greenacres  Fruit  Protective  Association. 
W.  W.  Phillips,  Pres.,  Greenacres;  F.  F.  Brothero,  Sec,  Greenacres. 

Div.  Chairmau,  Div.  Chairman. 

1.  H.  A.  Filler.  3.     E.  R.  Dal  ton. 

2.  C.  B.  Sawyer.  4.     J.  A.  McMillan. 

Otis  District  is  affiliated  with  Otis  Commercial  Club,  Joe  Goodner,  President. 


Div. 

Chairman. 

1. 

William  Rawson. 

2. 

C.  H.  Ollinger. 

3. 

A.  H.  Cowan. 

4. 

T.  C.  Lermy. 

V 

W.  M.  Godfi 

Div. 

Cfiairman. 

1. 

A.  B.  Davis. 

2. 

— .  — .  EIrshaw. 

3. 

J.  J.  Maxey. 

4. 

T.  N.  Wisdom. 
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Dir. 

Chairman, 

1. 

H.  Bennett. 

2. 

J-  C.  Brown. 

3. 

Sidney  Smith. 

4. 

Fred  Lundin. 

Steno  Fruit  Protective  Association. 
Dr.  S.  F.  Bennett,  Pres.,  R.  1,  Opportunity^  Lloyd  B.  Heffner,  Sec, 

R.  1,  Opportunity. 

Div.  Chairman. 

5.  A.   B.   Blessing. 

6.  Jos.  Ulowltz. 

7.  U  D.  Helfner. 

8.  William  Anderson. 

Wild  Rose  Fb0it  Protective  Association. 

W.  E.  Strong,  Pres.,  Deer  Park ;  Ernest  King,  Sec,  Deer  Park. 
Dir.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman, 

1.  R.  M.  Cllne.  3.     Andrew  King. 

2.  James  Morris.  4.     Henry  Roberts. 

Five  Mile  Prairie  Fruit  Protective  Association. 
Fred  Fish,  Pres.,  R.  7,  Spokane ;  Wm.  Deffner,  Sec,  R.  7,  Spokane. 

Dir.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

1.  C.  T.  Johnson.  3.     B.   W.  Grayblll. 

2.  J-  H.  Van  Wart. 

South  Moran  Fruit  Protective  Association. 
W.  E.  Stlllson,  Pres.,  Kelsllng;  L.  E.  Dyar,  Sec,  Kelsling. 

Dir.             ChaU-man.  Div.             Chairman. 

1.  Henry  Torrence.  4.  Elbrldge  Bacon. 

2.  F.  W.  Caldwell.  5.  F.  A.  Schoedel. 

3.  H.  B.  Dean. 

Meadow  Lake  Fruit  Protective  Association. 
G.  E.  A.  Bond,  Pres.,  Cheney ;  Hamilton  Murray,  Sec,  Cheney. 

Dir.  Chairman.  Dir.             Chairman. 

1.  F.  W.  Shafer.  4.  W.  Petts. 

2.  F.    Wetherall.  5.  H.  Murray. 

3.  W.  R.  Steams. 

FRtJIT   PROTECTIVE   ASSOCIATIONS   AND   OFFICIALS. 

YAKIMA    COUNTY. 

Broadway  Fruit  Protective  Association. 

C.  W.  Pinkerton,  Pres.,  R.  7,  Phone  1307J,  North  Yakima ;  J.  R.  Schwartz, 

Sec,  R.  2,  Phone  Sub.  1715,  North  Yakima. 

Dir.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

"A"     J.    R.    Schwartze,   R.   2,    North       "D"  M.  A.  Chandler,  R.  7,  North 

Yakima.  Yakima. 

"B"     B.  W.  Flach,  R.  2,  North  Yaklma.*'E"  C.  W.  Pinkerton,  R.  7,  North 
"C"     E.  H.  Detloff,  R.  7,  North  Yakima. 

Yakima. 

South  Nob  Hill  Fruit  Protective  Association. 
W.  C.  Hamilton,  Pres.,  Nob  Hill  Boulevard;  O.  K.  Conant,  Sec,  R.  2, 

North  Yakima. 

Dir.              Chairman.  Div.             Chairman. 

1.  O.  L,  Franch.  5.  O.  K.  Conant,  R.  2. 

2.  James  Suter,  R.  2.  6.  W.  H.  Shaver. 

3.  W.  C.  Hamilton.  7.  O.  L.  French. 

4.  H.  R.  Humphrey.  8.  L.  Z.  Karr. 
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Nob  Hill  Fruit  Pbotbctivb  Association. 

Dr.  Oranvine  Lowther,  Pres.,  407  Miller  BIdg.,  North  Taklma ;  C.  H.  Hlnman, 

Sec,  Miller  Bldg..  North  Yakfma. 


Div.  Chairman. 

9.     T.  S.  Johnson,  R.  4,  North 
Yakima. 

10.  B.  F.  Toung,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

11.  Geo.  Clark,  R.  i.  North 

Yakima. 

12.  J.  E.  Shannon,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

13.  M.  N.  Richards,  R.  2,  North 

Yakima. 

14.  Wm.    Petzel,   R.   4,   North 

Yakima. 

15.  W.  F.  Morgan,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

16.  W.  F.  Morgan,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

17.  C.  E.  Sanderson,  4.  R,  North 

Yakima. 

18.  W.  F.  Morgan. 

19.  Geo.  H.  Glazier,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

20.  Daniel  Webster,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 


Div.  Chairman, 

21.  E.  W.  Brackett,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

22.  C.  H.  Hinman,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

23.  Wm.  R.  Newell,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

24.  H.  BE.  Lombard,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

25.  Dr.   GranTlUe   Lowther,  407 

Miller  Bldg.,  North  Yakima. 
2C.     Chas.  E.  Druse,  North  Yakima. 

27.  Robt.  I.  Burrill,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

28.  Jacob  Laible,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

29.  Dr.  W.  H.  Boone,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

30.  John  C.  Reeve,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 

31.  Dr.  D.  R.  Moysey,  R.  4,  Box 

240,  North  Yakima. 

32.  Bert  Millhouse,  R.  4,  North 

Yakima. 


North  Nob  Hill  Fruit  Protectitb  Association. 

A.   M.  Pearce,  Pres.,  R.   2,  Nobb  Hill.  North   Yakima;  Roy  Bullan,   Sec,   R.  2, 

North  Yakima. 


Div.  Chairman. 

33.  W.  H.  Strausz,  R.  2,  North 

Yakima. 

34.  H.  G.  Peck,  R.  2,  North 

Yakima. 

35.  W.  M.  Nelson,  R.  2,  North 

Yakima. 

36.  E.  D.  Palmer,  R.  2,  North 

Yakima. 

37.  W.  L.  Flagg,  R.  2,  North 

Yakima. 


Div.  Chairman. 

38.  A.  E.  Glenn,  R.  2,  Box  56, 

North    Yakima. 

39.  Burr  Flagg,  R.  3,  North  • 

Yakima. 

40.  C.  P.  Cahoon,  R.  2,  North 

Yakima. 

41.  Chester  Miller,  R.  5,  North 

Yakima. 


Fruitvalb  Fruit  Pbotectivb  Association. 

Howard  Wright,  Pres.,  R.  3.  North  Yakima;  C.  Devere  Falrchild,  Sec, 

R.  3,  North  Yakima. 


Div.  Chairman. 

42.  W.  W.  Scott,  R.  3,  North 

Yakima. 

43.  G.  W.  Vaughn,  R.  3,  North 

Yakima. 

44.  Frank  Hood,  R.  3,  North 

Yakima. 


Div.  Chairman. 

45.  Howard  Wright. 

46.  Harry  Plath,  (Fruitvale) 

North  Yakima. 

47.  I.  Young,  (Fruitvale), 

North  Yakima. 

48.  C.  M.  Bird,  (Fruitvale), 

North  Yakima. 
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SBI4&H  EXTBKSION  FBC7ZT  PBOTBCTIVH  ASSOCIATION. 

M.  L.  Thomas,  Pres.,  R.  1,  Selah ;  L.  C.  Farr,  Sec,  R.  1,  Selah. 


Div. 

Ohairman. 

49. 

J.  G.  Hoisln^on. 

50. 

L.  F.  Withee,  R.  2. 

51. 

Cbas.  Doyle. 

52. 

W.  K.  Price. 

Div, 

Chairman. 

53. 

C. 

B.  Matbls. 

64. 

A. 

Langemack. 

55. 

F. 

Horscbell. 

Centbal   Sblah   Fruit   Protxctivb  Association. 
J.  W.  Adamson,  Prss.,  R.  2,  Selah,  M.  A.  Gore,  Sec,  R.  2,  Selab. 

Div.             Ohainnan.  Div.             Chairman. 

56.  Albert  Olsen,  R.  2.  59.  Mr.  Boyle,  R.  2. 

57.  Theo.  Steenburg,  R.  2.  60.  Walter  Cliff,  R.  2. 

58.  H.  K.  Davis,  R.  2.  61.  Jim  Lancaster,  R.  1. 

Tbbbace  Heights  Fbuit  Pbotbctiyb  Association. 
F.  C.  Getscb,  Pres.,  R.  1,  'Sorth  Taklma;  Lee  Weston,  Sec,  R.  1,  North  Yakima. 

Div.             Chairman.  Div.             Chairman. 

62.  F.  W.  Duncan,  R.  1.  65.  Whitney  K.  Adams,  R.  1. 

63.  Jess  Reutter,  R.  1.  66.  Jas.  McAuley,  R.  1. 

64.  Carl  Erickson,  R.  1. 

MozBB  Fbuit  Pbotbctiyb  Association. 
W.  R.  Daffield,  Pres.,  R.  1,  North  Yakima;  Jacob  Poatma,  Sec,  R.  1, 

North  Yakima. 


Div.  Chairman. 

67.  J.  J.  Matterson,  R.  1. 

68.  T.  A.  Noble   (resigned). 

69.  Cbas.  Schmidt,  R.  1. 

TO.  J.  LaFrambolse,  Sr.,  R.  1. 

71.  Henry  Wayenberg,  R.  1. 

72.  John  Wayenberg,  R.  1. 

73.  John  Hnibregtse,   R.   1. 

74.  R.  Jongewaard,  R.  1. 


Div.  Chairman. 

75.  Nat  Weston  (R.  1,  Moxee  City). 

76.  A.  Martin  (R.  1,  Moxee  City). 

77.  Orlando  Beck,  R.  1. 

78.  N.  V.  Turnley  (R.  1,  Moxee  City). 

79.  Geo.  Desmarais  (R.  1,  Moxee  City), 

80.  D.  Walters  (R.  1,  Moxee  City). 

81.  Row.  W.  Parker  (R.  1,  Moxee 

City). 


West  Nob  Hill  Fbuit  Pbotbctiyb  Association. 
A.  S.  Congdon,  Pres.,  North  Yakima;  L.  J.  Zuerner,  Sec,  North  Yakima. 


Div.  Chairman. 

82.  J.  H.  Broetje,  R.  2. 

83.  F.  Brown,  R.  2. 

84.  W.  A.  Coffin  (Nob  Hill). 

85.  L.  J.  Zuerner,  R.  2. 

86.  W.  D.  Ingalls,  R.  2. 


Div.  Chairman. 

87.  J.  J.  Wimer,   (Nob  Hill). 

88.  A.  Lundstrum,  R.  4. 

89.  Edw.  A.  Bannister,  R.  4. 

90.  G.  W.  Eastman,  R.  4. 


Pabkeb  Heights   Fbuit  Pbotbctiyb  Association. 
Bruce  Wees,  Pres.,  R.  2,  Wapato ;  A.  A.  Bowman,  Sec,  R.  2,  Wapato. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

91.  Bert  Fletcher,  R.  2.  93.     O.  W.  McMillan,  R.  2. 

92.  A.  H.  Irish,  R.  2.  94.     C.  A.  Curtis,  R.  2. 

Obchabdyalb  Fbuit  Pbotbctiyb  and  Improybmbnt  Association. 
Wm.  Smith,  Pres.,  R.  1,  Granper ;  Roy  C.  Brown,  Sec,  R.  1,  Granger. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  CJuiirman. 

95.     Richard  Hardell,  R.  1.  97.     J.  F.  Snyder,  R.  1. 

96      Frank  Nichols,  R.   1.  98.     F.  C.  Thompson,  R.  1. 
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OlLLNDVIBW    OBCHARD    TRACTS    FBDIT    PeOTBCTIVH    ASSOCIATION. 

S.  R.  Raney,  Pres.,  R.  1,  Grandview ;  J.  H.  Stuckrath,  Sec. 

R.   1,   Grandview. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

99  Dana  Smith,  R.  1.  102.  J.  W.  Moore,  R.  1. 

100.  S.  R.  Roney.  103.  A.  L.  Irish,  R.  1. 

101.  J.  H.  Stuckrath. 

Euclid  Fbcit  Pbotbctitb  and  Impbovembmt  Association. 
S.  T.   Strong,   Sec,   R.   2,   Mabt»n. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

104.  C.  M.  Bean,  R.  1,  Grandview.         106.     F.  T.  Davidson,  R.  1,  Grandview. 

105.  J.  H.  Ramsey,  R.  1,  Prosser.  107.     J.  A.  Scott,  R.  2,  Mabton. 

Uppeb  Nachbs  Fbdit  Pbotbctivb  Association. 
A.  M.  Otto,  Pres.,  Naches  City ;  W.  S.  Clark,  Sec,  Naches  City. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div,  Chairman. 

108.  Earl  Bailey.  111.  Fred  Hess. 

109.  T.  E.  Forsyth.  112.  L.  B.  Kinyon. 

110.  LeRoy  Pease.  113.  F.  J.  Kandle. 

Gbandvibw   Fbuit  Protectivb  Association. 
A.  R.  McLane,  Pres.,  Grandview ;  John  Yanderpool,  Sec,  Grandview. 

Div,  CTuiirman.  Div.  Chairman. 

114.  S.  C.  Loop.  116.     F.  A-  Norton. 

115.  Dr.  W.  A.  Ingalls.  117.     J.  M.  Thompson. 

Wide  Hollow  Feuit  Pbotbctivb  Association. 
J.  C.  Young,  Pres.,  R.  4,  North  Taklma ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Johnston,  Sec, 

R.  2,  North  Yakima. 

Div.  Chairman,  Div.  Chairman. 

118.  Mr.  French.  122.     Jas.  Boyd. 

119.  J.  C.  Young.  123.     A.  H.  Johnston. 

120.  B.  K.  Ferris.  123 1^.     E.  F.  Alspach,  R.  2. 

121.  Max  Garbe,  R.  2,  Box  41.  124.     H.  T.  Skinner. 

Fairview  Feuit  Pbotbctivb  Association. 
Ed  Remy,  Pres.,  R.  1,  North  Yakima ;  0.  S.  Hanson,  Sec,  R.  1,  North 

Yakima. 

Div.             Chairman.  Div.             Chairman, 

125.  G.  A.  Kellett,  xt.  7.  129.  Chas.  Simpson,  R.  7. 

126.  Harry  Maxted,   R.   7.  130.  Dalton  Boggess,   R.   1. 

127.  Geo.  Percival,  R.  7.  131.  Clarence  Starcher,   R.   1. 

128.  Homer  Boggess,  R.  7.  132.  T.  A.  Darby,  R.  1. 

SuNNTsiDB  Feuit  Pbotbctivb  and  Impbovembnt  Association. 
Austin  Woodyard,  Pres.,  Sunnyside;  S.  J.  Harrison,  Sec,  Sunnyside. 
Div.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

133.  F.  B.  Sheyock.  135.     Wilbur  Smith. 

134.  L.  M.  Lantz.  136.     Noah  Shafer. 

Lincoln   Feuit  Pbotbctivb  Association. 
R.  E.  Pearse,  Pres.,  R.  1,  Granger;  B.  D.  Thompson,  Sec,  R.  1,  Granger. 

Div.  OTuiirman.  Div.  Chairman, 

137.  F.   Cardln.  139.     W.   A.   Brown. 

138.  A.  J.  Relse.  140.     C.  Van  Newhouse. 
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Div. 

Chairman, 

147. 

J.  D.  Marsh. 

148. 

E.  J.  Woolaey. 

149. 

C.  H.  Chandler. 

150. 

J.  C.  Hanson. 

151. 

Ira  Oano. 

Ahtancm  Fbcit  Protbctitb  Association. 

Ernest  Woodcock,  Pres.,  Miller  Bldg.,  North  Yakima;  J.  D.  Marsh, 

Sec,  R.  4,  North  Yakima. 

Div.  Chairman. 

141.  C.  A.  Childress. 

142.  Roht   Smythe,  R.  4. 

143.  F.  W.  Woolsey,  R.  4. 

144.  N.  P.  Hull. 

145.  Frank  Jordan,  R.  4. 

146.  D.  A.  Gillett,  R.  4. 

Sawyer  Dibtsict  Fruit  Protectitb  Association. 
Wm.  P.  Sawyer,  Pres.,  Wapato;  E.  A.  Hewes,  Sec,  Wapato. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

152.  Jesse  Plland.  155.  B.  A.  Hewes. 

153.  D.  K.  Smalling.  156.  E.   A.    Olsen. 

154.  H.  W.  Sawyer. 

Pleasant    Hill    Fruit    Protbctite    Association. 
Geo.  Slade,  Pres..  R.  2,  Selah ;  C.  T.  Manhart,  Sec,  R.  2,  Selah. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

157.  Paul  Engman,  R.  2.  160.  W.  L.  Baker,  R.  2. 

158.  W.  I.  Stone,  R.  2.  161.  William  Doepke,  R.  2. 

159.  Chas.  Hancock,  R.  2.  162.  Albert  Anderson,  R.  2. 

Belma  Fruit  Protective  Association. 
B.  li.  Chapln,  Pres.,  R.  2,  Mabton ;  John  A.  Dudley,  Sec,  R.  2,  Mabton. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  CfuUrman. 

163.  John  Emarsen.  165.     G.  M.  McKay. 

164.  Paul  Killian.  166.     Wm.  Lemay. 

Wiley  City  Fruit  Protbctite  Association. 

W.  C.  Hall,  Pres.,  R.  5,  North  Yakima;  P.  B.  Greenwalt,  Sec,  R.  6, 

North  Yakima. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

167.  F.  a.  Gothberg,  R.  5.  170.  B.  F.  Eshbach,  R.  5. 

168.  W.  C.  Hall,  R.  5.  171.  J.  H.  Morrison,  R.  5. 

169.  P.  B.  Greenwalt,  R.  6.  172.  Mr.  Ralney,  R.  5. 

Selah  Heights  Fruit  Protectitb  Association. 
John  OliTer,  Pres.,  R.  2,  Selah;  E.  H.  Powell,  Sec,  R.  2,  Selah. 


Div. 

Chairman. 

173. 

A.   F.   Guinan. 

174. 

O.  M.  Spencer. 

175. 

David  Johnson. 

176. 

M.  Payette. 

177. 

M.  O.  Perry 

Div. 

Chairman. 

178. 

S.  M.  McKee. 

179. 

B.  V.  Taylor. 

180. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Cornue. 

181. 

J.  A.  Dickcrman. 

Riverside  Fruit  Protbctite  Association. 

Ward  Austin,  Pres.,  R.  1,  Mabton;  U.  G.  Merrill,  Sec,  R.  1,  Mabton. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  CfMirman. 

182.     J.  T.  Baird,  R.  1.  184.     Fred  R.  Jewell,  R.  1. 

188.     Ed  Taylor,  R.  1.  185.     C.  W.  Macomber,  R.  1. 


Div. 

Chairman. 

193. 

Peter  Mauch. 

194. 

A.  0.  Stlngle. 

195. 

E.  D.  Knight. 

196. 

J.  D.  Murry. 
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LowBR  Nachbs   Fruit  Pbotectivb  Association. 

S.  B.  Shiley,  Pres.,  R.  6,  North  Takima;  W.  B.  Blair,  Sec,  R.  6, 

North  Takima. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

186.  W.  R.  Rowe,  R.  1.,  Naches  City.  190.  F.  M.  Crabb,  R.  6. 

187  Albert  Dalton,  R.  6.  191.  L.  H.  DeVoir,  R.  6. 

188.  O.  A.  Olsen,  R.  6.  192.  Frank  Dickinson.  R.  1. 

189.  W.  S.  Friend  (resigned). 

Wapato  Fbdit  Pbotectivb  Association. 
C.  Martin,  Pres.,  Wapato;  B.  Schmidt,  Sec,  Wapato. 

Div.  Chairm^irn. 

197.  John  Cook. 

198.  J.  B.  Baker. 

199.  W.  E.  Watkins. 

Outlook   Fbuit  Pbotbctivb  Association. 
W.  H.  Norman,  Pres.,  R.  1,  Outlook ;  W.  C.  Sharp,  Sec,  R.  1,  Outlook. 

Div.             Chairman  Div.             Chairman. 

200.  A.  H.  Yost,  R.  1.  203.  Elmer  Thrush,  R.  1. 

201.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  R.  1.  204.  Mark  Leach,   R.   1. 

202.  U.  G.  Frantz,   R.  1.  205.  J.  F.  Clapsaddle    (resigned). 

Wbst   Sblah  Fruit  Pbotbctiyb  Association. 
Pat  Tyrrell,  Pres.,  Selah;  Everett  Stevens,  Sec,  R.  6,  North  Yakima. 

Div.  ClMirman.  Div.  Chairman. 

206.  Al  Dlerker,  R.  2,  Selah.  208.     Chas.  Bounsell,  R.  2,  Selah. 

207.  J.  Lute  Curtis,  R.  6,  North  209.     W.  J.  Klner,  Selah. 

Yakima. 

BiRON  Fruit  Protbctivb  Association. 
W.  H.  Walker,  Pres.,  Byron ;  J.  E.  Anderson,   Sec,  Byron. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

210.  Albert  Corkery.  212.     A.  Lundqulst. 

211.  W.  H.  Walker.  213.     Grant  Smith. 

Nachbs  Hbights  Fruit  Protbctivb  Association. 
S.  K.  Wertman,  Pres.,  Naches  City;  D.  K.  Gage,  Sec,  Naches  City. 

Div,  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

214.  D.  Sanders  (resigned).  217.  E.  E.  Yates,  North  Yakima. 

215.  H.   Rodenbeck.  218.  W.  Bradshaw,  North  Yakima. 

216.  A.  R.  McAnalley,  R.  6,  North  219.  W.  Stewart,  North  Yakima. 

Yakima.  220.     F.  J.  Wilcox,  North  Yakima. 

CowicHE   Fruit   Protbctivb   Association. 
W.  Thompson,  Pres.,  Tieton ;  W.  F.  Weimar,  Sec,  Tieton. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div,  Chairman. 

221.  C.  Brooks,  Cowlche.  223.     WiUard  E.  Thompson,  Cowlche. 

222.  Thos.  R.  Reese,  Cowlche.  224.     Harry  Alberts,  Tieton. 

TiBTON  Fruit  Protective  Association. 

John  D.  Griffith,  Pres.,  Tieton;  O.  F.  Kroger,  Sec,  Tieton. 

Div.  Chairman.  Div.  Chairman. 

226.     F.  H.  Gilbert,  Tieton.  227.     H.  J.  Linse,  Naches  City. 

226.     H.  W.  Smith,  Naches  City.  228.     Wm.  Potter,  Naches  City. 
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Bbthant  Fbuit  Pbotbctitb  Association. 
C.  G.  Sprong,  Pres.,  R.  1,  Sunnyside ;  C.  O.  Hunter,  Sec,  R.  1,  Sunnyside. 

The  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Protective  associations  are  organized  into  a 
league  known  as  the  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Protective  League.  The  officers  are: 
C.  DeVere  Falrchllds,  President;  W,  P.  Sawyer,  Vice-President;  F.  K.  DeSellem, 
Secretary ;  C.  H.  Hlnman,  Treasurer,  and  A.  S.  Congdon,  F.  F.  Morris,  S'.  B. 
Shlley,    and    Luke    Powell,    Trustees. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  WARNOCK'8  TREE  PAINT. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1914  the  Fire  or  Pear 
Blight  became  so  prevalent  throughout  the  Yakima  Valley  that  severe 
tree  surgery  was  found  necessary.  Early  in  the  season  little  was 
thought  of  the  loss  of  fruit,  but  as  it  began  to  develop  many  orchard- 
ists  became  anxious  to  save  as  much  of  the  crop  as  possible.  Instead 
of  amputation,  therefore,  some  began  experimenting  with  various  kinds 
of  "Blight  Cures"  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  fruit  on  the  affected  limbs. 
Among  these  cures  "Warnock's  Tree  Paint"  became  somewhat  popu- 
lar because  it  seemed  to  satisfy  the  present  need  and  in  some  few 
cases  it  undoubtedly  was  of  value  in  this  respect.  Its  application  was 
usually  followed  by  a  drylng-up  of  the  canker  and  a  checking  of  the 
exudation.  In  order,  however,  to  prove  the  real  value  of  this  paint  in 
destroying  the  blight  germ  (Bacillus  amylovorus)  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  series  of  tests  of  treated  cankers.  The  method  used  is  the 
result  of  a  conference  with  Prof.  W.  S.  Ballard  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  O.  M.  Morris  of  the  State  College 
at  Pullman,  Washington,  and  Mr.  T.  O.  Morrison,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Horticulture,  Olympia,  Washington. 

The  first  experiment  consisted  of  testing  cankers  that  had  been 
painted.  In  the  orchard  selected  for  this  purpose  the  owner  had  gone 
through  it  once  or  twice  a  week  for  nearly  three  months  and  painted 
all  cankers  as  they  appeared  so  that,  when  this  experiment  began,  some 
of  the  trees  had  been  painted  only  a  few  days  while  others,  as  long  as 
ninety  days.  In  this  orchard  specimens  from  practically  every  canker 
within  easy  reach  from  the  ground  were  taken.  Two  samples  were 
taken  from  each  canker,  one  at  the  center  and  the  other  at  the  margin. 
A  record  of  the  location  of  the  tree  and  canker  was  kept  so  that  the 
source  of  each  sample  could  be  readily  traced.  A  piece  of  the  bark 
about  an  inch  square  was  taken  in  each  case.  After  each  cutting  the 
knife  was  sterilized  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  then  rinsed  off  in 
sterile  water.  From  this  orchard  152  cultures  were  made  from  76 
cankers.  Plate  cultures  were  made  of  these  samples  in  the  following 
way:  Ordinary  soup  plates  were  washed,  sterilized  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  and  then  rinsed  in  sterile  water.  About  half  an 
inch  of  sterile  water  was  put  in  each  plate.  Bartlett  pears  were  ster- 
ilized in  the  same  way  as  the  plates,  cut  in  half  and  three  halves  put 
in  each  plate  with  their  cut  surfaces  up.  The  cut  surfaces  were  al- 
ways kept  entirely  free  from  the  water.  On  two  of  these  surfaces 
samples  were  placed,  leaving  the  third  as  a  control  or  check.    The  two 
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samples  in  each  plate  were  taken  from  the  same  canker,  one  from  the 
center  and  the  other  from  the  margin.  To  prevent  othei  infection  the 
plates  were  covered  with  panes  of  glass  that  had  previously  been 
washed  and  sterilized. 

Of  the  152  cultures  made,  6  were  spoiled,  leaving  146,  of  which  42 
developed  blight  This  shows  that  a  little  more  than  28  per  cent  of 
the  cultures  produced  blight.  The  146  cultures,  however,  represent  73 
cankers  (two  cultures  having  been  made  from  each  canker).  Of  these 
32  produced  blight,  10  of  which  showing  blight  in  both  center  and  mar- 
gin of  the  canker.  It  appears  from  this  that  over  43  per  cent  of  the 
cankers  produced  blight  either  from  the  center  or  margin.  When  we 
consider  that,  at  this  time  of  the  year  (August)  a  large  number  of 
cankers  are  naturally  becoming  dormant,  it  Is  highly  probable  that  a 
considerable  number  of  these  cankers  would  have  become  inactivve 
without  being  painted.  The  actual  efficiency  of  the  paint  would  be 
that  much  reduced. 

It  was  also  claimed  for  this  paint  that  it  would  penetrate  into  the 
sap,  immunize  the  tree  and  kill  the  organisms  in  the  terminal  infec- 
tions. To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  claim  upwards  of  50  twigs  show- 
ing terminal  blight  were  taken  from  these  painted  trees  and  cultures 
made  of  them  similar  to  those  made  from  the  cankers.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  showed  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  twigs  contained 
the  living  organism. 

In  order  to  further  test  the  efficiency  of  this  "tree  paint"  24 
cankers  which  had  previously  been  tested  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  living  blight  germs,  were  painted  with  "Warnock's  Tree  Paint"  At 
the  end  of  one,  two  and  three  weeks  samples  were  taken  from  these 
cankers  and  gross  cultures  made  as  already  described.  The  following 
is  the  result:  From  cankers  painted  Aug.  3rd,  samples  were  taken 
Aug.  10th,  14  cankers  out  of  24  showing  the  living  blight  organisms 
or  58  1-3  per  cent.  Samples  for  the  second  test  were  taken  Aug.  17th, 
two  weeks  after  the  application  of  the  paint,  10  cankers  out  of  24 
showing  the  living  organism  or  41  2-3  per  cent.  Samples  for  the  third 
test  were  taken  Aug.  24th,  three  weeks  after  the  application  of  the 
paint,  10  cankers  out  of  24  showing  the  living  blight  organism  or  41  2-3 
per  cent,  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

From  these  experiments  it  would  appear:  First.  That  the  War- 
nock  Tree  Paint  tends  to  stop  the  exudation  of  the  cankers,  thus  les- 
sening the  chances  for  immediate  spread  of  the  disease.  In  the  hands 
of  careful  people  it  might  thus  be  of  some  benefit  in  saving  the  current 
crop  where  large  limbs  are  infected.  This  same  thing,  however,  might 
be  accomplished  by  tree  surgery.  Second.  It  does  not  kill  or  inhibit 
the  growth  of  the  blight  organism  In  the  terminals.  Third.  The  or- 
ganism in  some  of  the  cankers  is  killed  but,  the  percentage  being  so 
small,  it  is  far  from  safe  to  depend  upon  it  as  a  permanent  cure. 
Fourth.  The  most  dangerous  feature  about  this  tree  paint  is  that  it 
has  some  semblance  of  virtue.    On  account  of  this,  we  are  apt  to  read 


"Tip  blight"  for  which  aphis,  ants.  hark-Wrlng  bi*tLps,  ptc, 
reaponslble  for  Introducing  the  pear  blight  bacteria  by  piercing  o 
tender  tips  with  infected  month- parts. 
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Into  It  other  virtues  that  it  does  not  possess.  It  is  highly  desirable  to 
avoid  its  use  except  perhaps  as  a  temporary  check  of  cankers  on  large 
limbs  in  order  to  harvest  the  crop.  It  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  it  to 
kill  all  the  cankers.  Persons  that  have  used  it  should  watch  the 
painted  cankers  for  fear  they  become  "hold-over  cankers"  and  a  source 
of  infection  for  the  next  year.  Fifth.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present 
the  only  safe  remedy,  other  than  the  amputation  of  the  diseased  parts, 
is  the  cutting  out  of  the  canker  and  the  disinfecting  of  the  wound. 

J.  W.  HOTSON, 
Plant  Pathologist,  University  of  Washington. 

Following  is  the  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  salary  and  ex- 
penses field  inspectors,  during  period  July  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914: 

Counties.  Expenditures. 

Takima,     Kittitas $  4,414s.81 

Thurston,  Mason,  Ctiehalls,  Pacific.  Lewis,  Wahkiakum,  Cowiitz 3,248.23 

Chelan,    Okanogan.    Douglas,    Grant 3,213.65 

Whatcom,   Snohomish,  Skagit,  Island,  San  Juan 3.146.20 

Spokane.     Lincoln 2,132.46 

Clarke,     Skamania,    Klickitat 2,063.81 

Benton,    Franklin.   Adams 2.037.39 

Pierce     2,004.93 

Walla  Walla,  Garfield,  Columbia 1,992.76 

Whitman,     Asotin 1,841.80 

King     1,647.42 

Stevens,   Ferry,   Pend  Orielle 1,646.80 

Jefferson,    Clallam,    Kitsap 1,163.67 

Total $30,643.83 
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OOHHEBOIAL  PBODUOTION  OF  FBDITB  A8  SHOWK  BT  OAB  BBtFllESTB 

DDBINQ  1918. 
TbMB  fltura  wen  compiled  trom  Uw  leponi  ol  tba  dbtrlct  bortfoiltiirU  Inontora 
*Dd  iDdude  oal7  Iruiti  actually  iblpped  up  to  Janusr;  ut,  IMI. 


COMMERCtAL  PRODUCTION  OF  VEGETABLES. 
As  Bbown  by  car  lot  Bhipmeuts  season  of  1913. 
(Compiled  from  inspectors'  reports,  period  ending  Jan.  1,  1914.) 
The  commercial  production  of  vegetables  shown  by  the  ear  lot 
Bhlpments  over  and  above  the  local  consumption  by  the  various  coun- 
ties Is  shown  as  follows;  Asotin,  ID  cars  of  lettuce  and  one  of  to- 
matoes; Cbehalls,  25  cars  of  potatoes;  Clarke,  340  cars  ol  potatoes  and 
48  cara  of  onions;  Columbia,  10  cars  of  potatoes;  Cowlitz,  20  cars  of 
potatoes,  one  car  of  cabbage,  one  of  carrots  and  two  of  turnips;  Gar- 
field, five  cars  of  potatoes;  Kittitas,  90  cars  of  potatoes  and  four  of 
onions;  Klickitat,  33  cars  of  potatoes;  Lewis,  40  cars  of  potatoes,  four 
cars  of  onions,  eight  cars  of  cabbage,  one  car  of  celery,  two  cars  of 
carrots  and  three  of  turnips;  Pierce,  23  cars  of  cabbage,  10  cars  of 
cauliflower,  11  cars  of  celery,  29  cars  of  rhubarb  and  two  of  asparagus; 
Skagit,  35  cars  of  potatoes;  Skamania,  TO  cars  of  potatoes  and  four 
of  onions;  Snohomish,  135  cars  of  potatoes;   Stevens,  13  cars  of  cab- 
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bage,  one  of  mixed  vegetables,  one  of  cucumbers  and  one  of  tomatoes; 
Walla  Walla,  110  cars  of  potatoes,  125  cars  of  onions,  90  cars  of  cab- 
bage, 21  cars  of  beets,  43  cars  of  rhubarb,  22  cars  of  spinach,  and  32 
cars  of  turnips;  Wahkiakum,  24  cars  of  potatoes,  three  of  onions,  and 
20  of  turnips;  Whatcom,  48  cars  of  potatoes,  10  cars  of  onions,  six 
cars  of  cabbage  and  nine  of  tomatoes;  Whitman,  300  cars  of  potatoes 
and  one  car  of  cabbage  and  two  of  tomatoes;  the  district  of  Yakima 
and  Benton  counties,  700  cars  of  potatoes  and  40  cars  of  mixed  vege- 
tables. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF   FRUIT   INTO  WASHINGTON. 
As  shown  by  the  car  lot  receipts  of  fruit  up  to  January  1,  1914. 

The  fruits  imported  into  this  state  from  other  states  and  countries 
for  the  year  of  1913  show  the  following  distribution  by  counties:  Che- 
halls  Imported  three  cars  of  apples,  12  cars  of  oranges,  seven  cars  of 
lemons,  22  cars  of  bananas,  two  cars  of  grapefruit,  six  cars  of  grapes, 
six  of  canteloupes,  and  13  of  watermelons;  Columbia,  one  car  of 
oranges,  one  of  lemons,  two  of  bananas,  a  half  car  of  grapefruit  and 
one  car  of  mixed  fruit;  Ferry,  the  equivalent  of  one  car  of  mixed  fruit; 
Garfield,  a  car  each  of  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  and  mixed  fruits; 
King,  25  cars  of  apples,  325  of  oranges,  100  of  lemons,  404  of  bananas, 
17  cars  of  pears,  56  of  peaches,  24  of  prunes  and  plums,  four  of  apri- 
cots, five  of  pineapples,  68  of  grapefruit,  154  of  grapes,  123  of  cante- 
loupes, 122  of  watermelons,  two  of  crabapples,  nine  of  cherries,  84  of 
strawberries,  two  of  raspberries,  18  of  cranberries  and  20  of  Jap 
oranges;  Pierce,  two  cars  of  apples,  59  of  oranges,  six  of  lemons,  49 
of  bananas,  two  of  pears,  four  of  peaches,  one  of  prunes,  one  of  aprl* 
cots,  two  of  grapefruit,  four  of  figs,  42  of  canteloupes,  16  of  water- 
melons, 13  cars  of  mixed  fruits,  six  of  cranberries,  two  of  dates,  six 
of  Japanese  oranges  and  two  of  nuts;  Spokane,  five  of  apples,  80  of 
oranges,  45  of  lemons,  160  of  bananas,  10  of  peaches,  40  of  water- 
melons, two  of  cherries,  25  of  strawberries,  and  four  of  mixed  fruits; 
Stevens,  two  of  peaches,  and  one  of  mixed  fruits;  Thurston,  20  cars 
of  apples,  eight  cars  of  oranges,  one  car  of  lemons,  two  cars  of  bananas, 
one  of  grapefruit,  five  of  canteloupes,  eight  of  watermelons,  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  car  of  cranberries;  Walla  Walla,  seven  cars  of  oranges, 
four  of  lemons  and  12  of  bananas,  three  of  grapefruit  and  three  of 
mixed  ftuit;  Whatcom,  seven  cars  of  apples  and  20  cars  of  oranges, 
nine  of  lemons,  three  of  pears,  five  of  peaches. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  VEGETABLES  INTO  WASHINGTON. 
As  shown  by  car  lot  receipts  of  vegetables  up  to  January  1,  1914. 

The  importations  of  vegetables  from  outside  of  the  state  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  following  counties  as  follows:  Chehalls,  38  cars  of 
potatoes,  nine  of  onions  and  11  of  cabbage;  Columbia,  three  cars  of 
potatoes  and  one  each  of  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes  and  mixed  vege- 
tables; Ferry,  a  car  each  of  potatoes  and  mixed  vegetables;  Garfield, 
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one  each  of  potatoes  and  mixed  vegetables;  King,  204  cars  of  po- 
tatoes, 264  cars  of  onions,  128  of  cabbage,  120  of  lettuce,  14  of  cauli- 
flower, 50  of  celery,  96  of  sweet  potatoes,  64  of  mixed  vegetables,  eight 
of  rhubarb,  11  of  peppers,  one  of  garlic,  four  of  cucumbers,  one  of 
spinach,  seven  of  turnips,  one  of  rutabaga,  five  of  egg  plant,  three  of 
squash,  35  asparagus,  five  of  beans,  nine  of  peas,  one-half  car  of  corn, 
four  cars  of  parsnips,  four  of  brussel  sprouts,  and  110  cars  of  to- 
matoes; Kittitas,  one  car  of  mixed  vegetables;  Pend  Oreille,  one  car 
of  mixed  vegetables;  Pierce,  14  cars  of  potatoes,  25  of  onions,  three 
of  cabbage,  six  of  lettuce,  three  of  cauliflower,  four  of  celery,  25  of 
sweet  potatoes,  10  of  peppers,  one  of  cucumbers,  seven  of  egg  plant 
and  12  of  tomatoes;  Stevens,  one  car  of  mixed  vegetables;  Spokane, 
14  cars  of  potatoes,  17  of  onions,  nine  of  cabbage,  five  of  lettuce,  three 
of  cauliflower,  four  of  celery,  48  of  sweet  potatoes,  21  of  mixed  vege- 
tables, six  of  rhubarb,  four  of  peppers,  three  of  cucumbers,  nine  of 
turnips,  and  12  of  asparagus;  Thurston,  4^6  cars  of  onions,  and  one 
car  of  sweet  potatoes;  Walla  Walla,  10  cars  of  potatoes,  eight  of  cab- 
bage, four  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  two  of  mixed  vegetables;  Whatcom, 
nine  cars  of  potatoes,  34  cars  of  onions,  four  cars  of  cabbage,  and  two 
of  tomatoes. 

INTER-COUNTY  SHIPMENTS  OF  WASHINGTON  GROWN  FRUITS. 

As  shown  by  car  lot  receipts  up  to  January  1,  1914. 

Fruits  produced  in  one  county  and  shipped  to  another  for  con- 
sumption, are  shown  in  the  following  distribution  of  car  lot  receipts: 
Chehalis  county  imported  47  cars  of  apples,  21  of  pears,  55  of  peaches, 
one  of  prunes  and  one  of  grapes,  and  13  of  miscellaneous  berries; 
Ferry,  one  car  of  miscellaneous  berries;  King,  754  cars  of  apples,  50 
of  pears,  308  of  peaches,  27  cars  of  plums  and  prunes,  25  cars  of  apri- 
cots, 45  cars  of  grapes,  88  cars  of  canteloupes,  25  cars  of  watermelons, 
six  cars  of  crabapples,  three  cars  of  currants,  34  cars  of  cherries,  192 
cars  of  strawberries,  four  cars  of  loganberries,  32  cars  of  blackberries, 
42  cars  of  raspberries,  four  cars  of  gooseberries,  three  cars  of  huckle- 
beries,  17  of  miscellaneous  berries,  one  car  of  quinces  and  one  of  cran- 
berries; Pend  Oreille,  a  car  each  of  pears,  peaches  and  prunes  and  the 
equivalent  of  a  half  car  of  miscellaneous  berries;  Pierce  imported  231 
cars  of  apples,  36  of  pears,  174  of  peaches,  six  of  prunes,  three  of 
apricots,  30  of  canteloupe,  23  of  watermelons,  three  of  crabapples,  one 
of  cherries,  three  of  huckleberries,  two  of  quinces,  five  of  cranberries 
and  26  of  mixed  fruits;  Spokane,  66  cars  of  apples,  six  of  pears,  40  of 
peaches,  one  of  prunes,  ten  of  grapes,  one  of  cherries,  seven  of  straw- 
berries, 15  of  raspberries,  31  cars  of  miscellaneous  berries,  and  64 
cars  of  mixed  fruits;  Stevens,  one  car  of  miscellaneous  berries;  Thurs- 
ton, nine  cars  of  apples  and  64  cars  of  peaches,  three  cars  of  miscel- 
laneous berries  and  one  car  of  cranberries;  Wahkiakum,  seven  cars 
of  apples;  Whatcom,  20  cars  of  apples,  four  of  pears  and  72  cars  of 
peaches. 
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INTER-COUNTY    SHIPMENTS   OF    WASHINGTON    GROWN 

VEGETABLES. 

As  shown  by  the  car  lot  receipts  up  to  January  1,  1914. 

An  additional  disposition  of  the  vegetables  produced  in  the  various 
counties  is  shown  in  the  imports  of  vegetables  from  one  county  to  an- 
other in  the  following  car-lot  shipments:  Chehalis  imported  from 
other  counties  of  the  state  46  cars  of  potatoes,  three  cars  of  onions 
and  two  cars  of  carrots.  King  imported  from  other  counties,  1,712 
cars  of  potatoes,  163  cars  of  onions,  87  cars  of  cabbage,  50  cars  of  let- 
tuce, four  of  cauliflower,  six  of  celery,  24  of  carrots,  five  of  beets,  25 
of  rhubarb,  three  of  peppers,  28  of  cucumbers,  seven  of  spinach,  12 
of  turnips,  three  of  rutabagas,  four  of  egg  plant,  three  of  squash,  16 
of  asparagus,  one  of  beets,  six  of  peas,  six  of  corn,  two  of  parsnip  and 
60  cars  of  tomatoes.  Pierce  imported  101  cars  of  potatoes,  12  cars  of 
onions,  94  cars  of  cabbage,  3^  cars  of  cucumbers,  two  cars  of  turnips, 
one  of  rutabagas,  two  cars  of  egg  plant,  one  of  squash,  six  of  corn  and 
16  cars  of  tomatoes.  Thurston,  23  cars  of  potatoes,  four  of  onions  and 
one  of  cabbage. 

APPBOXIMATE  VALUATION  OP  CX)MMEBOIAL  PEDIT  SHIPMENTS  FOR  SEASON 
1918,   COMPUTED  IN  TERMS  OP  STANDARD  PACKAGES. 


•" 


Apples    ..... 

pwra  ..::. 

Beachoi  .T.-w.-:^ ■.. 

Apricots    Xl?-.:.. ^..n,..".. 

Grapes   ti*.^ ....'.:.. 

Oant«1oup€B  7.^< ,  r •>.*:.    . 

WatermelonB  i.\.'^ a."..., 

Ourrants  '.'. .».%:.. 

OboTteB   '.'5 

Strawberries  ; 

Loranberrles    ^ .  .^ Ui. 

Blackberries    — ^..j..-. .'.: 

Baspberiies   — ^.,. ».:... :...... 

Goo8d)exTles   « 

Mixed  fruit  


•  ■  •  • 


Total. 


Dried  prunes  (Thurston,  Whatcom,  Clarke, 

Whitman.  Walla  Walla  counties) 

Dried  apricots  (KU^tat  county) 

Dried  apples  (Obelan  county) , 


Total— Dried  fruita 

Total— Dried  and  fresh  fruits. 


4,487,000 

776,000 

886,000 

110,400 

*    129,000 

14,000 

850 

7,200 

1,620,000 

194,400 

4,800 

91,800 

228,000 

1,200 

2,617 


boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

baskets 

crates 

tons 

crates 

lbs. 

crates 

crates 

crates 

crates 

crates 

cars 


5,187, 6S0  lbs. 
22,000  lbs. 
18,200  lbs. 


@  $1  00 


@ 

@ 
@ 
@ 

@ 


10 
80 
60 
70 
25 
90 
@  15  00 


@    1 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


00 
06 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


@660  00 


@$0  07 
@  10 
<9       07 


^,437,090 

225,115 

232,800 

192,600 

77.280 

82.250 

12,600 

12.750 

7,200 

97,200 

252,720 

6,240 

119,840 

296,400 

1,660 

1,409,6a) 


17,412,565 


$868,128 
2,200 
1,274 


|886,a08 


1    17,779,167 


The  above  figures  are  for  production  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits.    Figures  showinc 
eanned  fmits  and  Tegetables  are  included  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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CANNERIES  AND  BY-PRODUCT  FACTORIES  WITHIN  THE  STATE. 

(Taken  from  reports  of  the  horticultural  inspectors)  Season  1913. 

The  output  of  the  Ciarkston  Fruit  and  Canning  Co.  for  the  season 
1913  according  to  the  report  was  15,000  cases.  The  products  used 
were  apricots,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  squash  and  tomatoes. 

One  grape  Juice  factory  was  reported  for  Benton  county.  The 
amount  of  products  used  were:  grapes,  120  tons;  apples,  14  tons. 

Chelan  county  canneries  and  by-products  factories  reported  are: 
The  Wenatchee  Canning  Co.,  with  output  of  24,528  quarts  and  6,903 
gallons  of  cherries;  19,676  quarts  apricots;  404,481  quarts  and  102,- 
703  gallons  peaches;  15,568  gallons  apples.  Apples  evaporated  18,- 
250  pounds.  The  Harley  Farwell  Cider  &  Vinegar  plant  of  Wenatchee 
used  6,000  bushels  of  apples;  vinegar  output,  12,000  gallons.  Rice  ft 
Brooks  Co.,  of  Cashmere,  manufactured  cider  and  vinegar  commercial- 
ly. Clarke  county  converts  practically  Its  entire  production  of  prunes 
into  dried  product  which  amounted  to  4,600,000  pounds  for  the  sea- 
son 1913.  There  are  257  prune  driers  In  Clarke  county  and  three 
packing  houses.  The  Co-Operative  Cannery  Co.,  of  La  Center,  pro- 
cessed 600  cases  of  fruits  during  the  season  1913.  A  new  cannery  has 
been  put  in  operation  at  Vancouver  and  will  apparently  be  the  largest 
cannery  In  Clarke  county. 

In  King  county  there  are  located  the  Seattle  Puget  Sound  Pack- 
ing Co.  which  used  750  tons  of  cabbage,  500  tons  cucumbers,  and  10,- 
000  crates  of  berries;  The  Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Co.,  which  used  63,- 
726  pounds  strawberries;  13,624  pounds  currants,  20,438  pounds  cher 
rles,  206,314  pounds  raspberries,  113,186  pounds  blackberries,  16,061 
loganberries,  49,137  pounds  prunes,  and  123,140  pounds  apples.  The 
J.  P.  Marshall  &  Co.  used  13  cars  apples  and  520  barrels  was  the  out- 
put of  cider  and  vinegar;  Wm.  Hunt  &  Co.  used  90  tons  cabbage,  200 
tons  cucumbers  and  20  tons  of  apples;  and  the  Vaslion  Island  fYuit 
Co.  used  20,000  crates  of  strawberries. 

Pierce  county  leads  all  counties  of  the  state  In  amount  of  its 
canned  products.  During  the  season  1913  the  two  canneries  located 
at  Puyallup  and  Sumner  have  as  combined  output  196,508  pounds 
rhubarb;  692,514  pounds  strawberries;  1,297,402  pounds  raspberries; 
47,086  pounds  loganberries:  5,007  pounds  currants;  6,018  pounds  cher- 
ries; 1,870,126  pounds  blackberries;  21,170  pounds  plums;  54,588 
pounds  pears;  149,589  pounds  apples;  27,212  pounds  cabbage;  and  24,- 
964  pounds  squash. 

Combined  barreled  output  was  raspberries  112,500  pounds  and 
strawberries  37,500  pounds.  The  Northern  Pickle  Company's  plant 
which  is  also  in  Pierce  county,  produced  27,150  gallons  of  cider  dur- 
ing season  1913. 

Snohomish  and  Skagit  counties  have  small  canneries  at  Langley, 
Bermlngham    and    Snohomish.     Small    canneries    at   Anacortes,    Mt. 


Nartb  Vaklms  business  men  In  sn  orcliard  Btud^ing  pear  bllgbt.  TbvBe  men 
thoroughly  realize  what  tbe  fruit  Industr;  means  to  the  state  and  the  twceaslty 
tor  cont  roll  log  blight. 
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Vernon,  Sedro  Woolley  and  Stan  wood  have,  It  appears,  been  rather 
unsuccessful  and  are  reported  closed. 

Spokane  county  has  according  to  the  Inspector's  report  two  elder 
and  vinegar  factories.  The  Keller-Lorens  Co.,  of  Spokane,  used  2,000 
tons  of  apples,  and  the  Evergreen  Fruit  Products  Co.  of  Kiesling  used 
1,275  tons  of  apples,  the  principal  product  being  bottled  cider.  There 
are  two  small  canneries  in  the  Spokane  valley  but  these  were  not 
operated  during  the  season  1913. 

Thurston  county  is  fortunate  in  having  a  well  equipped  cannery 
in  the  National  Canning  Co.,  of  Olympia.  During  the  season  1913  this 
cannery  used  12,000  crates  of  logan  berries;  5,000  crates  blackberries; 
14,000  crates  raspberries;  8,000  crates  strawberries;  80  tons  green 
beans;  50  tons  rhubarb;  85  tons  plums;  50  tons  pears;  15  tons  cher- 
ries and  350  tons  apples.  These  products  were  grown  in  Thurston 
county  except  five  cars  of  apples  and  one  car  of  pears.  Thurston 
county  has  one  small  prune  drier  with  an  output  of  15  tons  dried 
prunes  for  1913. 

In  Whatcom  county  there  are  six  small  fruit  canneries,  four  of 
which  operate  most  of  the  season,  one  operates  a  part  of  the  season 
and  one  is  closed.  The  combined  output  for  1913  was  4,975  cases 
canned  apples;  2,050  cases  canned  cherries;  5,865  cases  pears;  8,020 
cases  plums;  690  cases  blackberries;  4,750  cases  raspberries;  1,543 
cases  strawberries,  200  cases  beans  and  130  cases  rhubarb.  Whatcom 
county  also  produced  7,550  pounds  dried  prunes. 

The  Inspector's  report  shows  that  in  Whitman  county  the  Pull- 
man Vinegar  Co.,  of  Pullman,  used  450  tons  of  apples  and  produced 
50,000  gallons  of  vinegar.  The  Allen  Fruit  Co.  of  Elberton  used  800 
tons  of  prunes  and  produced  250  tons  of  the  dried  product. 

Walla  Walla  county  has  one  by-product  factory  which  uses  large 
quantities  of  cucumbers,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions  and  fruits  for 
pickling,  etc. 

The  output  of  dried  prunes  for  Walla  Walla  county,  season  1913, 
was  two  cars,  approximating  50,000  pounds. 

For  the  season  1913  the  Keene  Processing  Co.,  of  North  Yakima, 
used  400  tons  of  apples,  making  400  barrels  vinegar.  The  Yakima 
Fruit  Products  Co.,  also  of  North  Yakima,  had  for  the  season's  out- 
put 1800  barrels  vinegar  and  600  barrels  sweet  cider.  This  plant 
used  approximately  1,000  tons  of  apples. 

ORCHARD  ACREAGE. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  for  January  1, 
1913,  places  an  estimate  for  the  entire  state  of  266,857  acres  for  the 
fruit  acreage  for  that  date.  According  to  the  report  the  estimated 
acreage  devoted  to  the  different  kinds  of  tree  fruits  is  as  follows: 

Apples  217,840  acres,  pears  13,279  acres,  peaches  17,072  acres, 
plums  and  prunes  10,927  acres,  cherries  6,104  acres,  apricots,  nectarines 
and  quinces  1,635  acres.     In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  small  fruit 
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acreage  including  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  loganberries, 
dewberries,  gooseberries  and  currants  estimated  at  8,200  acres,  vine- 
yards in  bearing  300  acres,  and  cranberries  in  bearing  200  acres,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  275,557  acres  devoted  to  fruit  culture  in  Wash- 
ington. 


BEARING  FRUIT  TREES. 
TaJcen  from  eBtimates  on  file  January  1,  1912. 


COUNTIES 


AdaniB   

Asotin    

Benton    

Ohehalls  .... 

Chelan   

Clallam   .... 

Clarke  

Columbia   . . 

Cowlitz  

Douglas  

Ferry    

Franklin  ... 
Oarfleld    .... 

Grant    

Island  

Jefferson   . . . 

King    

Kitsap    

Kittitas  .... 
Klickitat   ... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanoiran  .. 

Padflc 

P^nd  Ordlle 

Fierce  

San  Juan  . . . 

Skagit 

Skamania  .. 
Snohomish  . 
Spokane  .... 

Stevens 

Thurston  ... 
Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom  ... 
Whitman  ... 
Taklma    .... 

Totals.. 


Apples 


2,001 
38,272 

120.423 

29,200 

,243,19S 

82,100 

123,688 
81,499 
86,968 
14,8B2 
14,2fi7 
4,810 
23.866 
15.600 
44,d00 
19.800 
96,000 

151.681 
80.900 
97,800 
84.111 
b6,684 
12,900 

158,667 
8.068 
6,108 
96,000 
48,466 
64,077 
29,800 
60.964 

606,076 

120.624 

68,886 

8,480 

29,620 
106,750 
642,082 


4,610,886 


Pears 


1,289 
1.750 

82,960 
2,775 

42,774 
1,100 

18,007 

5.784 

7,737 

4.90e 

712 

1.006 

4,104 

800 

4,800 

80O 

20,000 

24,900 
2,400 
8.100 

12,258 
9.844 
2.695 
8,675 
1,064 
250 

20.000 
2,449 
7,419 
2,800 
7,912 

27,888 
8,887 
2,566 
277 
8,096 
2,806 
1,146 
247,222 


671,910 


Peaches 


681 

129,742 

U4.149 

700 

122.960 

60 

4,762 

12.882 

492 

5.066 

1.821 

2,586 

26.451 

8,600 

600 

40 

1,000 

8,928 

600 

28,000 

676 

19,507 

475 

6,758 

60 

866 

1,000 

19 

2.281 

4,900 

1,880 

82,600 

11,624 

560 


7,818 

496 

68,760 

461,729 


1,079,678 


Apricots 


168 
2,279 
8,622 


20,172 


1,046 
869 
142 


600 


600 


600 

'883* 


1,460 


40 

eoo 

84 


60 


1.281 


86 
2,880 
6,067 


42,776 


Plums  and 
prunes 


229 

8.498 

4,183 

2,970 

10.670 

700 

6U,72l 

6,880 

18,446 

1,041 

1,221 

240 

7.406 

400 

8.900 

5,700 

30,000 

28,737 

1,800 

4,600 

40,706 

5.868 

2.420 

6,286 

2,634 

711 

80,000 

6,829 

6,688 

7.200 

6,467 

48.878 

11.738 

84,156 

1,729 

27,281 

6,666 

26,660 

18,888 


920,848 


Cherries 


581 

89,200 

12.291 
2.560 

30.184 
209 

12,761 

5,192 

8.385 

2.106 

1,306 

646 

4,445 

200 

7,200 

600 

25,000 

19.167 
1.700 
3,000 

14,567 
3,419 
2,400 
2,800 
1,144 
214 

25,000 
1,461 
7,647 
1.800 
8.416 

46.304 
6.582 
8,640 
202 
3,680 
6,428 
6,966 

16,644 

835,190 


I  > 
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FBUIT  TRE£S  THREE  TEARS  AND  UNDER. 
Taken  from  estlmateB  on  file  January  1,  1912. 


COUNTIES 


Adams   

Asotin 

Benton  

Oheballs 

CTbelan   

Clallam   

Clarke  

Columbia   . . . 

Cowlitz    

Doufflaa  

Perry  

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant   

Island  

Jefferson  

K!nc 

Kitsap  

Kittitas   

Klickitat    .... 

Lewis  

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanoffan    . . 

Pacific 

Bend  OreOle  . 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

Skamania  ... 
Snohomish  .. 

Spokane  

Stevens 

Tbunton  .... 
Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom  .... 

Whitman 

Yakima    


Totals. 


Apples 


11,648 

85,874 

267,441 

8,115 

578,388 

4,100 

89,132 

21,000 

6,006 

222,380 

28,780 

87,405 

6,000 

110,700 

18,200 

2,700 

50,000 

15,368 

144,800 

296,500 

8,W» 

22,644 

2,266 

680,868 

1.560 

4,545 

50,000 

0,118 

24,808 

42,900 

82,728 

1,200,806 

190,052 

4,280 

854 

100,278 

7,046 

10.544 

l,««l,7S0 


5;)  07,586 


Pears 


3.474 

12,600 

76,318 
680 

50,622 
1,000 
5,780 
3,000 
1,441 

14,771 
766 

17.778 
2.000 

20,100 

2,800 

600 

20,000 
2,470 

16,800 

10.700 

10,606 

7,653 

555 

12,480 
417 
746 

20,000 
5,610 
4,610 
5,900 
6,668 
6,902 

15,862 

8,875 

68 


8,686 

7,818 

810,500 


60^.925 


'Peacbes 


1,991 

47,783 

71,683 

266 

52,022 

20O 

7,831 

2,000 

1.115 

28,242 

2.681 

10,404 

1,500 

20,200 

800 

100 

1,500 

1,156 

2,300 

33,600 

741 

20,239 

800 

88,800 

84 

992 

1,500 

611 

1,961 

8,700 

1,892 

6,704 

14,330 

820 

26 


1,567 

25,188 

226,066 


610,723 


Anricots 


200 

343 

5.968 


20,500 

""ias 


6,4Sr 
210 
f28 


4,700 


800 


80,900 
""490' 


10.418 


68 
80O 

94 


100 


1,866 


3,716 
16,632 


1)5,889 


Plums  and 
prunes 


350 
12.751 
10,586 

726 
4,951 

900 
26,472 

800 

567 
2,510 

876 

041 

500 
6,400 
2,100 

400 

16,000 

2,814 

700 
1,800 
1,968 

495 

440 
6,486 

407 

1,426 

16,000 

1,185 


6,730 

800 

6,925 

9i2 

2.880 

1,800 

46 

1,824 

4,285 

27,262 


171,194 


Cherries 


1,055 

1,229 

11,991 

925 

14.188 

1,500 

5,009 

500 

1.292 

6,458 

1,429 

2,204 

200 

7,900 

4,900 

700 

30,000 

4,846 

600 

12.000 

3,076 

1.797 

635 

11,457 

422 

351 

30.000 

2,402 


6,316 
1,100 
8,246 
9.834 
9,618 
1,535 
44 
3,210 
4,720 
18,989 


187,516 


From  P.  S.  Darlington's  report,  December,  1913. 


CHELAN  COUNTY. 


Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Bearing  

781,881 
261,475 
258,404 
212,007 

142,708 

2,901 

2,284 

008 

40,790 
7,410 
6,728 
8.481 

0.826 
80 

1,078 
16 

26,212 
1,061 
2,102 
1,568 

27,556 

1.239 

481 

120 

Three  years  old 

Tvro  years  old 

One  year  old 
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DOUGLAS  OOUNTY. 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Bearing   

75,628 

88,834 

156.720 

94,018 

60,815 

2,100 

15.960 

7,612 

6,018 
2.614 
8,909 
1,560 

1.474 

68 

75 

2 

9.807 

1,820 

1.212 

490 

2.168 

Three  yean  old 

Two  yean  old 

One  year  old 

1,021 

882 

42 

OKANOGAN  OOUNTX. 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Bearing   

79,666 

98,926 

219,178 

254,960 

10.841 

10,717 

14.406 

8,987 

8,306 
2,806 
9,519 
2.918 

2.588 
850 
866 

507 

885 
2,620 
5,431 
2,876 

2,812 
1,S86 
8,046 
1.880 

Three  years  old 

Two  years  old 

One  year  old 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Horticultural  laws  are  being  revised  and  drafted  by  a  lawyer 
who  is  himself  a  fruit  grower  and  experienced  in  drawing  up  charters, 
bills,  etc.  A  number  of  written  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
horticultural  laws  were  submitted  by  this  Department  and  the  bill  as 
drawn  covers,  we  believe,  the  important  and  necessary  items.  The 
bill  as  drafted  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  various  fruitgrowers'  asso- 
ciations in  the  State  and  the  horticultural  legislation  as  desired'  by  the 
fruit  growers,  we  believe,  is  incorporated  therein.  This  Department 
very  earnestly  recommends  the  new  bill  for  the  careful  attention  of  the 
legislators. 

There  is  no  industry  that  requires  more  skill  and  alertness  than 
does  that  of  growihg  fruits  for  the  commercial  trade.  The  commercial 
orchardist  is  the  man  who  has  thousands  of  dollars  invested,  and  to 
meet  competition  squarely  and  profitably  strives  to  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  one  hundred  per  cent,  extra  fancy  fruit.  The  fruit  and 
fruit  products  of  this  state  are  sold  to  outside  states  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, bringing  back  to  Washington  each  year  several  million  dollars 
revenue. 

If  pests  and  diseases  are  allowed  to  reduce  fruit  lands  to  hay  lands 
the  owners  will  be  heavy  losers  in  realty  value  and  the  state  in  reduc- 
tion of  assessed  valuation.  The  fruit  production  of  Washington  is 
increasing  rapidly  not  so  much  on  account  of  orchard  planting  as  on 
account  of  increasing  age  of  bearing  trees. 

It  is  the  history  of  all  districts  that  as  orchards  become  more 
plentiful  and  grow  older  that  the  importance  of  and  number  of  pests 
to  control  becomes  more  necessary.  From  year  to  year  then  the  duties 
of  the  horticultural  division  will  gradually  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tional demands  that  will  be  made  upon  it.  A  workable  horticultural 
law  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  given  appropriation  most  valuable 
through  the  educational  work  and  police  duties  of  this  division. 

The  re-written  horticultural  laws  are  recommended  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  and  their  enactment  into  law  will  be 
most  valuable  to  fruit  growers  of  Washington. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  O.  MOBRISON, 

A88t.  Com'r  in  charge  of  Horticultural  Division, 


SI 


Vegetable  Calendar  for 


YEGJETABLSS 


POTATOES, 


omosB. 


CABBAGE. 


OAULIFLO  WE& . 


OELSBT. 


STBOie  BEANS. 


PEASCGreen  Fisas) 


TABLSBEBTS. 


BHUBABB. 


SQUASH. 


Oommerdal  Varieties  Adapted  to 
PayaUup  Valley 


Early  Rose  (red  variety) 

*Beauty  of  Hebron  (red  variety). 

Magsle  Murphy  (red  variety)... 
'American  Wonder  

Gold  Ooln 

Wllflon'8  Ghoioe  

*Wbite  Elephant  

Netted  Gem  


White  Globe 


Globe  Danven  ... 
AoBtralian  Brown 
Bed  Wetberafleld  . 
Yellow  Globe 


Early  Wakefield 
Early  Siunmer  .. 
Danish  Baldbead 


{ 


Early  Snowball 
Antnnm  Giant  , 


White  Flume 


r  Golden  Waw  (bosh  bean) 

i   Stringlen  Green  Pod  (bush  bean), 
I  Kieotoeky  Wonder  (pole  bean) 


I  Early  Alaska 
i  Prosperity  ... 
I  Tdtopnone   ... 


I  Early  Egyptian 
Edipee  


t 


Loieoso  (In  the  open)., 
Lorenzo  (tinder  cover), 


i  VIetorIa 


)   Hubbard  (running  variety) 

I  Boston  Marrow  (running  variety)... 


I  Early  Scarlet  Butt(m. 
j  French  Breakfast  ... 

1 

I  Obarttar  


If  Planted  at  This  Date 


March  1st. 
March  Ist. 
April  Ist.. 
April  let.. 
April  lat.. 
April  ist.. 
April  1st.. 
April  1st.. 


February  15th  to  March  1st. 


February  16th  to 
February  15th  to 
February  15th  to 
February  15th  to 


March  1st. 
March  1st. 
March  1st. 
March  1st. 


Seed  In  the  open,  Oct.  Ifitb. . . 
Seed  In  cold  frames,  Feb.  15.. 
Drill  in  seed  bed,  April  1st. ... 


Seed  In  cold  frames,  Feb.  15.. 
DrlUinrows,  April  1st 


Seed  in  cold  frames,  Feb.  15.. 


May  1st. 
May  1st. 
May  1st. 


December  1st  to  15th. 

March  1st 

Marcn  I5tn 


April  1st 

May  20th  to  June  1st. 


March  1st  to  April  1st. 
January  1st 


March  1st  to  April  1st. 


May  1st. 
May  1st. 


April  1st. 
April  1st. 


April  15th. 


Transplant  If  Neo 


December  1st  to  15tl 
April  1st  to  15th.... 
June  1st  to  10th 


April  1st 

June  1st  to  10th.... 


Transplant  as  soon  i 
are  2  inches  high. 


Eyes  even  with  topo 

Transplant  whole  pli 
and  put  under  mu 
board  cover. 

Eyes  even  with  topo: 


Plant  6  to  10  seeds  ] 
Plant  6  to  10  seeds  ] 


Other  varietieB,  and  vegetables,  which  do  not  appear  on  this  chart,  were  not  mentioned 
that  they  are  field  rather  than  garden  crops.    Fanners  who  are  not  especia 


DIVISION  OF  FOODS,  FEEDS,  FERTILIZERS,  DRUGS, 

OILS  AND  BAKERY  INSPECTION 


Honorable  H.  T.  OraveSf  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Olymr 
pia.  Wash. 

Deab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  law  I  am  submitting  herewith  the 
first  report  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  work  of  this  Division  embracing  Foods,  Feeds,  Fertilizers, 
Drugs,  Oils  and  Bakery  Inspection. 

In  the  administration  of  this  Division,  I  have  sought  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  view  the  policy  of  the  State  Administration,  namely,  to  ac- 
complish as  much  work  as  possible  with  the  least  possible  expense. 
The  work  of  the  Division  as  a  whole,  when  compared  with  similar 
departments  in  other  states,  on  the  basis  of  number  of  inspections, 
territory  covered,  results  obtained,  and  number  of  people  employed, 
should  rank  among  the  best.  This  showing  could  not  have  been  made 
were  it  not  for  the  loyal,  earnest,  and  efficient  efforts  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  the  work. 

During  the  year  there  were  employed  in  food  and  bakery  inspection 

'         work  but  two  inspectors  in  addition  to  myself,  and  but  one  drug  in- 

i  spec  tor.  Their  duties  carried  them  to  practically  every  town  and  city 
of  any  size  in  the  state  reasonably  accessible,  and  covered  the  inspection 

>         of  products  at  the  factory,  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores. 

'  Inspection  was  given  to  restaurants,  bakeries,  fish  stalls,  butter 

stores,  stalls  in  public  markets,  cold  storage  plants,  wharves,  ware- 

I  houses,  canneries,  slaughter  houses,  grocery  stores,  commission  houses, 
factories,  and  practically  all  places  where  food  and  drug  products  are 
offered  for  sale  or  stored.  The  total  number  of  food  and  drug  inspec- 
tions made  during  the  year  was  5,500,  subdivided  as  follows:  Grocer- 
ies, 2,011;  fish  stalls,  103;  meat  markets,  810;  slaughter  houses,  41; 
commission  houses,  26;  cold  storage  plants,  19;  pickle  factories,  10; 
butter  stores,  17;  restaurants,  46;  bakeries,  283;  drug  stores,  796;  and 
miscellaneous  stores  and  places,  1,338.  A  report  of  these  various  in- 
spections is  on  file  in  the  Department.  In  the  course  of  the  foregoing 
inspections  375,312  packages  of  foods  and  drugs  were  found  to  violate 
the  law  and  to  be  unfit  for  use,  and  were  condemned  and  destroyed. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  been  seriously  handicapped 
through  lack  of  a  proper  statute,  we  have  invariably  given  close  atten- 
tion to  and  sought  to  promote  sanitation  and  cleanliness  in  all  places 
inspected.  The  food  and  drug  inspectors  are  instructed  to  carefully 
examine  all  foods  and  drugs  to  determine  whether  they  are  adulter- 
ated, misbranded,  stale  or,  from  any  other  cause,  unfit  for  use. 

The  amount  of  work  involved  In  the  careful  inspection  of  the  aver- 
age grocery  or  drug  stock  Is  considerable  and  unless  done  with  expert 
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knowledge  and  care  amounts  to  little.  To  make  this  part  of  our  work 
serviceable  and  of  real  value  to  the  trade  and  consuming  public  has 
been  the  aim  and  ambition  of  this  Division. 

While  our  force  of  food  and  drug  inspectors  has  been  inadequate, 
the  inspectors  have  in  the  main,  proved  themselves  unusually  diligent 
and  expert.  They  have  been  in  most  instances  capable  of  determining 
by  their  own  examination  of  the  product  whether  it  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Therefore  but  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  375,312  packages  of  foods  and  drugs  condemned  and  confiscated 
were  sent  to  the  State  chemists  for  analysis. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  inspection  work,  we  have  conducted  an 
educational  exhibit  and  campaign  covering  a  period  of  twelve  weeks 
at  various  fairs  and  pure  food  exhibits  throughout  the  State.  This 
feature  of  our  activities  has  had  quite  as  wholesome  and  beneficial 
an  effect  in  banishing  the  practices  of  marketing  adulterated,  mis- 
branded,  stale,  and  unwholesome  products,  as  have  the  penalties  and 
prosecutions  brought  under  the  pure  food  law. 

In  addition  to  the  above  educational  work,  the  undersigned  has 
addressed  a  large  representative  meeting  of  wholesalers  and  manu- 
facturers at  Seattle,  numerous  retail  grocers'  meetings  in  large  centers, 
state  convention  of  bakers,  and  a  number  of  gatherings  of  women's 
clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  These  addresses  were  designed  to 
make  the  work  of  this  Division  of  the  most  immediate  service  to  the 
dealers  and  consumers  in  the  State  and  to  procure  the  widest  possible 
public  co-operation  in  the  work. 

Early  in  the  exercise  of  our  duties  we  discovered  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  stale  and  unwholesome  food  was  being  marketed  and  kept 
in  stock  by  dealers  throughout  the  State.  Especially  was  this  true  of 
canned  meats  and  fish.  The  condemnation,  confiscation  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  guilty  parties,  together  with  the  educational  cam- 
paign we  have  conducted  and  the  merited  denunciation  and  unenviable 
advertising  given  by  the  press  to  the  guilty  parties  have  accomplished 
wonders,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State 
have  our  food  supplies  been  in  a  better  and  more  wholesome  condition. 
Notwithstanding  the  improvements  accomplished,  we  are  far  from  hav- 
ing reached  such  a  satisfactory  condition  as  to  justify  any  relaxation  in 
either  our  efforts  at  inspection  or  legislation  to  improve  food  supply 
conditions. 

Twenty-nine  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  law  were  instituted 
by  this  Division  during  the  year.  They  resulted  in  sixteen  convictions, 
four  forfeitures  of  bail,  four  dismissals  and  two  acquittals,  and  three 
cases  are  still  pending.  Seventeen  cases  were  begun  under  the  food 
and  feed  laws  and  twelve  under  the  Pure  Drug  act.  The  aggregate 
fines  and  forfeitures  were  $1,675.00,  subdivided  as  follows:  Foods, 
$1,450;  Drugs,  $225. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Division  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in  the 
institution  of  prosecutions.    It  is  also  our  policy,  when  prosecutions  are 
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begun  and  we  are  satisfied  the  offense  has  been  wilful  and  deliberate, 
to  vigorously  prosecute  violators  and  when  conviction  is  secured,  to 
insist  on  the  maximum  penalty.  The  Division  believes  that  no  law  is 
Important  except  as  it  is  enforced. 

During  the  year  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  certain  food 
products,  particularly  to  canned  meat  put  up  under  the  various  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Federal  government  under  the  two  General  Food 
Acts  of  1891  and  1906.  Of  the  canned  meats  condemned  and  confiscated, 
the  majority  were  found  to  be  bad  because  of  deterioration  from  age. 
The  unwholesomeness  of  the  older  goods  was  often  demonstrated  by 
opening  cans  in  the  presence  of  their  owners — grocery  proprietors — 
who  upon  noting  the  bad  odor,  corrosion,  and  general  unfitness  of  the 
product,  generally  consented  to  sign  a  waiver  for  their  condemnation 
and  destruction.  In  many  instances  cans  that  bore  no  external  evidence 
to  condemn  them  were  submitted  to  the  State  Chemist  for  chemical 
and  bacteriological  analysis  and  proved  to  be  dangerous  by  both  tests. 
Harmful  bacteria  were  found  in  numerous  instances.  No  prosecutions 
against  wholesalers  or  retailers  would  be  Justifiable  in  instances  of 
this  kind,  for  the  reason  that  they  labored  under  the  false  belief  indus- 
triously spread  by  manufacturers  that  where  a  can  shows  no  external 
evidence  of  deterioration  as  from  leaks  or  swells  the  contents  are  right. 

Our  experience  in  numerous  well-founded  tests,  as  above  described, 
has  proved  the  absolute  fallacy  of  manufacturers'  contentions  that 
canned  products  hermetically  sealed  and  properly  sterilized  will  keep 
indefinitely.  There  is  no  food  product  that  does  not  deteriorate  with 
age.  In  all  our  educational  work  we  have  sought  to  impress  this  fact 
upon  everyone  in  any  way  interested  in  our  activities. 

VINEGAR. 

The  State  has  no  law  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vine- 
gar except  what  control  is  given  under  the  pure  food  law.  This  law 
provides  for  no  standard  except  absolute  purity.  A  strict  enforcement 
of  the  pure  food  law  as  relates  to  this  special  product  would  not  only 
work  a  great  hardship  on  the  vinegar  manufacturers  of  the  State  but 
in  many  instances  would  result  in  injury  to  the  consumers.  One  of  the 
early  proceedings  of  this  Division  was  to  gather  numerous  samples  of 
vinegar  from  the  various  parts  of  the  State  for  analysis.  The  reports 
of  our  chemists  on  the  samples  were  startling,  and  disclosed  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  vinegars  on  the  market  were  illegal  under  both 
State  and  Federal  ruling.  This  was  certainly  a  very  deplorable  show- 
ing and  called  for  heroic  treatment.  Our  chemists  were  called  together 
with  members  of  the  Department  at  North  Yakima  to  consider  the 
problem,  and  if  possible  to  suggest  a  remedy.  On  comparing  notes  we 
fonnd  that  all  kinds  of  adulteration  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  turn 
out  anything  bearing  a  semblance  to  vinegar.  After  thoroughly  con- 
sidering the  matter  we  decided  that  vinegar  should  be  vinegar,  and 
must  comply  with  the  pure  food  law. 
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When  the  rule  demanding  this  was  issued,  a  violent  protest  was 
raised  by  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  in  view  of  the  protest,  the 
Division  considered  that  a  fair  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
trade  required  that  a  modification  be  issued  to  become  effective  April 
1st,  1914.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
government,  which  has  always  given  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in 
which  to  dispose  of  products  manufactured  and  on  hand  when  either 
a  change  of  law  or  change  of  ruling  pertaining  to  food  has  been  made. 
We  are  now  engaged  again  in  taking  samples  of  vinegar  and  we  pro- 
pose to  prosecute  any  wilful  violations  of  the  standard  as  established  by 
the  regulations  above  referred  to.  Dealers  have  had  a  reasonable  time 
in  which  to  clean  up  their  stocks. 

CONCENTRATED  STOCK   FEED. 

The  legislature  of  1909  enacted  what  is  known  as  the  Concentrated 
Comme'rcial  Feeding  Stuffs  Law  and  delegated  its  enforcement  to  the 
Director  of  the  Washington  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
When  that  officer  attempted  to  enforce  it  his  right  was  challenged  in  a 
suit  in  the  Superior  Court  for  King  County.  The  court  held  that  the 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  was  not  a  statutory  officer  and 
therefore  could  not  enforce  the  law.  It  remained  a  dead  letter  until  the 
legislature  of  1913,  which  in  creating  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
transferred  the  Act  to  this  Division  for  enforcement.  As  soon  as  we 
gave  notice  that  we  were  going  to  enforce  the  Act  practically  the  same 
interests  who  backed  the  first  contest  originated  a  new  one,  claiming 
the  fees  for  stamps  would  be  such  a  burden  that  they  were  prohibitive. 
This  contest  they  won  in  the  King  County  Superior  Court,  but  the 
State  has  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  case  is  now  pend- 
ing. Other  states  have  similar  laws  and  they  are  being  enforced.  There 
is  no  good  reason,  when  laws  of  that  nature  are  necessary,  why  the 
interests  directly  affected  should  not  pay  the  costs  of  enforcement. 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  Commercial  Fertilizer  Statute  was  enacted  in  1899  and  was 
enforced  by  the  officials  of  the  Washington  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Pullman  until  last  Spring.  The  Act  transferring  its 
enforcement  to  this  Department  and  Division  made  no  definite  provi- 
sion for  any  expense  in  connection  therewith.  In  the  past  the  fees 
accruing  in  connection  with  its  enforcement  were  collected  by  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  which  was  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion, analysis,  printing,  etc.  No  provision  having  been  made  in  the 
transfer  for  any  of  these  expenses,  it  has  not  been  clear  whether  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  any  right  to  contract  such  expense.  We 
have  assumed,  however,  that  since  the  duty  of  doing  this  work  was 
imposed  upon  this  Division,  we  were  authorized  to  incur  the  necessary 
expenses,  and  we  have,  therefore,  proceeded  with  the  work,  gathering 
samples,  making  the  analysis,  and  enforcing  the  law.    An  account  of 
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the  samples  gathered  and  fees  collected  will  be  found  in  the  statistical 
report  under  its  proper  head. 

OILS. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Oil  Inspector  will  be  found  among  the 
statistical  reports,  with  his  comments.  The  report  shows  a  gratifying 
increase  in  consumption  and  receipts,  and  demonstrates  that  the  in- 
spectors have  been  diligent  in  protecting  the  State's  interests. 

BAKERIES. 

During  the  year  283  bakeries  have  been  thoroughly  inspected, 
These  inspections  have  covered  condition  and  quality  of  materials  used, 
cleanliness  and  health  of  employees,  and  sanitary  condition  of  all  uten- 
sils, ceilings,  walls,  floors,  sinks,  storerooms  and  toilets.  No  certifi- 
cates were  recommended  or  issued  unless  conditions  at  the  time  justi- 
fied them.  Where  changes  were  needed  they  were  ordered  and  in  most 
instances  these  orders  were  promptly  complied  with. 

IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY. 

In  justice  to  the  Department,  it  is  right  to  state  that  all  the  work 
done  in  connection  with  bakeries,  fertilizers,  and  the  concentrated  feed 
act,  as  well  as  all  work  done  in  connection  with  the  sanitary  inspection 
of  slaughter  houses  and  other  places,  has  been  performed  without  a 
dollar  of  appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses  incident  to  those  special 
services. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

In  calling  attention  to  needed  legislation  I  will  not  attempt  to  give 
a  detailed  outline  of  the  legislative  measures  or  an  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  their  need.  I  will  briefly  name  the  measures  and  make  a  short 
statement  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  principal  necessity  for  their 
enactment. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   FOOD  AND   DRUG  ACT. 

The  weights  and  measures  clause  of  the  food  law  should  be  amend- 
ed to  conform  to  the  Federal  act.  The  drug  section  of  the  same  law 
should  be  amended  to  conform  with  Federal  requirements  so  as  to  pre- 
vent misrepresentation  of  the  therapeutic  and  curative  qualities  of  all 
drugs.  These  amendments  should  not,  and  I  believe  will  not,  meet  with 
any  serious  opposition. 

SLAUGHTER  HOUSES. 

There  is  serious  need  of  a  law  giving  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  supervision  over  slaughter  houses  in  this  State.  This  meas- 
ure should  contain  strict  sanitary  regulations  and  be  enforced  under  a 
license  system  that  would  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  carry  the  ex- 
pense of  its  enforcement.  If  the  legislators  will  visit  the  slaughter 
houses  in  their  respective  communities  and  see  the  conditions  under 
which  a  large  part  of  the  meat  consumed  in  this  State  is  slaughtered 
and  prepared  for  consumption,  this  measure  will  receive  their  immedi- 
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ate  endorsement.  Present  conditions  in  many  of  the  slaughter  houses 
in  the  small  communities  are  vile  and  unsanitary  beyond  description, 
and  the  law  should  provide  some  means  of  compelling  a  decent  regard 
by  butchers  for  the  health  of  the  consuming  public. 

COLD  STORAGE. 

There  is  great  need  of  legislative  regulation  of  cold  storage.  The 
question  of  proper  cold  storage  control  is  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
people  today  as  never  before.  Cold  storage  is  an  economic  necessity. 
It  is  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  cold  storage  that  legislation  should 
seek  to  correct  There  is  a  limitation  to  the  life  and  wholesomeness 
of  cold  storage  food.  Speculation  in  food  supplies  is  being  permitted  in 
many  instances  to  overwork  the  economic  value  of  cold  storage.  This 
measure  should  carry  a  license  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  for  its  en- 
forcement. 

GENERAL  SANITATION. 

One  of  the  most  imperative  needs  is  a  State  Sanitary  Law.  Clean- 
liness is  the  foundation  principle  for  the  safeguarding  of  life  and 
health.  The  battle  for  pure  food  has  made  gigantic  progress  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  but  its  team-mate,  cleanliness,  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected. A  great  many  of  our  foods  that  are  chemically  pure  are  sani- 
tarily unfit  to  eat.  In  brief,  the  best  and  purest  products  may  become 
and  often  do  become  so  contaminated  by  filthy  surroundings  and  hand- 
ling that  they  are  often  more  dangerous  than  the  vilest  adulterations 
that  prospered  in  the  balmy  days  prior  to  food  legislation.  The  en- 
forcement of  a  sanitary  law  can  be  conducted  by  the  food  and  drug  in- 
spectors without  any  perceptible  increase  in  expense. 

In  the  matter  of  needed  legislation  I  have  sought  to  recommend 
only  such  matters  as  my  experience  has  taught  me  to  believe  necessary, 
and  that  combines  two  essentials,  namely:  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  the  least  possible  expense  in  their  enforcement. 
I  earnestly  urge  their  consideration  and  adoption.  I  have  now  in  course 
of  preparation  bills  covering  every  one  of  them. 

In  general,  I  would  say  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  under  which 
we  are  operating  was  passed  in  1907  and  is  as  good  and  serviceable 
as  that  of  any  State  in  the  union,  and  with  the  suggested  amendments 
will  be  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  Federal  Act  of  which  it  was  a  du- 
plicate at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 

ADDITIONAL  INSPECTORS. 

I  recommend  that  an  additional  food  inspector  be  added  to  the 
force.  The  present  force  cannot  adequately  cover  the  State.  We  have 
only  one  food  inspector,  as  provided  for  twelve  years  ago,  and  the 
population  and  number  of  food  establishments  has  tremendously  in- 
creased in  that  time.  By  using  deputies  in  other  branches  of  the  work 
to  assist  in  food  inspection  and  by  devoting  considerable  of  the  time 
of  the  head  of  the  Division  to  food  Inspection,  we  have  managed  to 
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cover  much  of  the  necessary  ground,  but  adequate  service  to  the  State 
demands  an  additional  food  inspector. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  constitutionality  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Concentrated  Feed  Act,  there  should  be  an  additional  in- 
spector to  assist  in  its  enforcement.  The  expense  of  this  additional  in- 
spector would  be  more  than  met  by  the  fees  collected. 

COMPENSATION    FOR   CHEMISTS. 

The  law  constitutes  the  chemist  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 
and  chemist  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  State  University  as  State 
Chemists.  These  experts  receive  no  extra  compensation  for  such  serv- 
ices. The  work  frequently  requires  their  attention  on  Saturdays  and 
during  vacation  periods,  as  well  as  when  they  render  service  as  expert 
witnesses.  It  would  seem  that  In  justice  to  them,  the  State  Chemists 
should  receive  some  compensation  for  their  state  food  analytical  duties. 
As  both  institutions  are  supported  by  State  funds,  the  compensation 
could  be  readily  fixed  by  the  legislature  and  specially  provided  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  regularly  appropriated  for  the  support  of  those 
schools.  The  analytical  work  for  this  State  is  now  being  done  at  a 
much  more  moderate  cost  than  in  most  states. 

BRIEF  STATISTICAL  REPORTS. 

Only  brief  statistical  reports  of  the  various  acts  enforced  under 
this  division  will  accompany  this  report.  The  detailed  inspection  re- 
ports are  on  file  in  the  Department  and  can  be  consulted  by  the  public 
at  any  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.    J.    HiGOINS, 

Asst.  Com'r  in  Charge  of  the  Fourth  Diviaion. 

FOODS. 

Condemned  and  Confiscated  Articles. 

Total. 

Asparagus     88 

Cereals  and  Breakfast  Foods 209 

Baking    Powders 196 

Chill   Sauce  and  Catsup 50 

Chicken  Tamale — 

Morris    Brand 276 

Helmet    Brand 33 

Miscellaneous    Brands    45 

354 

Crab  Meat — 

Tokeland   Brand 50 

Deep    Sea    Brand 39 

Purity    Brand 16 

Miscellaneous    Brands 85 

190 

Canned  Beans — 

Lady    Washington    Brand 491 

Morris    Brand 33 

Armour's   Brand    64 

Miscellaneous    Brands 314 

Other   Brands 46,124 

47.026 
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Canned  Fish —  Total. 

Canned    Salmon 159,3tf8 

Deep   Sea  Halibut 344 

Herring    162 

Codfish    33 

Shrimp  and   Lobster 52 

Mackerel 25 

Eels 31 

160.015 

Sardines    663 

Canned  Meats — 

Rex    Brand A'J2 

Morrell's    Brand 54l 

Armour's    Brand 928 

LIbby's    Brand 760 

8.  ft  S.   Brand 924 

Morris*    Brand 372 

Hammond   Brand 70 

Miscellaneous    Brands 5,109 

9.186 

Canned  Turkey  and  Chicken 441 

Extracts — 

Lemon     63 

Vanilla   33 

Banana,  Maple,  etc 50 

146 

Mincemeat   188 

Peppersauce     26 

Fruits     (Canned) 42 

Mustard  and  Horseradish 187 

Jams   87 

Pickles  and  Olives 1,631 

Soups    132,067 

Canned  Com 17,549 

Miscellaneous     2^676 


(I 


372.903 
FOOD  SAMPLES  ANALYZED. 

Kind.  Findings.  Total. 

Baking    Powder 1  Legal 1  pkg. 

Beverages — 

Orange   Cider 2  Legal 

Grape   Juice 4  Legal 

Pop     4  Legal 10     " 

Butter    2  Legal 2     " 

Catsup   1  Legal 

4  Illegal   5     " 

Cheese    2  Legal 2     " 

Cider    12  Legal 

1  Illegal   13     " 

Eggs   (Evaporated) 1  Illegal   1     '* 

Extracts    9  Illegal 

2  Legal 11 

Canned  Fish — 

Shrimp     5  Legal 

1  Illegal     6 

Crab   8  lllogal 

8  Legal 11 

Salmon     24  Legal 

24  Illegal    48 

Halibut    2  Illegal   2 

Sardines     24  Logal 24 

Dried  Fruits 1  Illegal   1 

Honey    1  Illegal   1 

Preserves     3  Illegal 

11  Legal 14 

Jellies    22  T^gal 

27  Illegal    49 

Apple    Butter 1  Illegal   1 

Canned    Meats 27  Illegal 

33  Legal 60 

Condensed  Milk 4  Illegal   4 


u 


u 


«( 
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Kind.  Finding*.  Total. 

Mlscellaneons — 

Peanut  Butter  10  Legal 10 

Pickles 8  Legal 

8  Illegal  6 

Lard     1  Legal 1 

Bacon    1  Legal 1 

Flour   1  Legal 1 

Pop  Color 1  Legal 1 

Salad    Oil 1  Legal 

1   Illegal  2 

Chili    Sauce 1  Illegal  1 

Soups 2  Illegal   2 

Sjrups   1  Legal 1 

Vinegars 67  Legal 

119  Illegal   186 


«< 


u 


u 


4« 


248  Legal  

235  Illegal    478  pkg. 

FOOD    PROSECUTIONS. 

No.  3191 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Sulzberger  ft  Sons  Company  of  America  (a 
corporation).  Charge:  Selling  misbranded  foods.  Fined:  $500  and 
costs.    Appeal  to  the  Superior  Court. 

No.  6689 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Sulzberger  and  Sons  Company.  Fined : 
$500;  salesman  fined  $50.     Costs,  $47.75.     Fines  and  costs  paid. 

No.  3641 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Sulzberger  &  Sons  Company  of  America  (a 
corporation).  Charge:  Selling  adulterated  foods.  Fined:  $75  and 
costs.  Paid. 

No.  3827 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Morris  and  Company,  Packers,  <a  corpora- 
tion). Charge:  Selling  misbranded  food.  Fined:  $200  and  costs. 
Paid. 

No.  6688 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Seattle  &  Puget  Sound  Packing  Co.,  et  al. 
Fined :  $500  and  $60.70  costs.  Case  now  on  appeal  to  Supreme 
Court. 

No.  6580 — State  of  Washington  vs.  H.  Marcus.  Charge :  Selling  adulterated 
meats.     Fined :  $100.     Appeal  to  Superior  Court. 

No.  6700 — State  of  Washington  vs.  H.  Marcus.  Fined:  $100  and  $34.80  costs. 
Fines  and  costs  paid. 

No.  3189 — State  of  Washington  vs.  The  J.  R.  Grant  Co.,  Inc.,  (a  Washington 
corporation)  and  J.  R.  Grant.  Charge :  Selling  adulterated  food. 
Fined  $500  and  costs.    Appealed  to  the  Superior  court. 

No.  6702 — State  of  Washington  vs.  J.  R.  Grant  Co.  and  J.  R.  Grant.  Verdict: 
Not  guilty. 

No.  3159 — State  of  Washington  vs.  W.  R.  Brehm.  Charge :  Having  adulterated 
food  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell.  Jury  trial  September  18th, 
1913.     Verdict :    Not  guilty. 

No.  3167 — State  of  Washington  vs.  H.  A.  Eba.  Charge:  Having  adulterated 
food  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell.  Entered  plea  of  not 
guilty.    Case  dropped  from  calendar  September  19th,  1913. 

No.  3190 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound  Packing  Co.  (a  cor- 
poration) and  Munroe  Lewis,  and  William  Lewis.  Charge :  Selling 
adulterated  food.  Fined :  $500  and  costs.  Appealed  to  the  Superior 
Court. 

No.  1096 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Morris  &  Co.  Charge :  Selling  misbranded 
food.     Fined :    $25.00  and  costs. 

No — State  of  Washington  vs.  Partridge  &  Co.    Charge  :    Selling  misbranded 

and  adulterated  food.     Fined :  $25.00  and  costs. 

No — State  of  Washington  vs.  Armour  &  Co.     Charge :    Sellhig  adulterated 

and  unfit  food.     Fined,  $200  and  costs. 

No — State  of  Washington  vs.  W.  W.  Robinson  Co.  Case  pending  in  Su- 
preme Court. 
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PROSECUTIONS  FOR  OBSTRUCTING  OFFICERS. 

State  of  Washington  ts.  O.  P.  Anderson.  Charge :  Obstractlng  an  offi- 
cer hi  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Fined  $25  and  given  a  Jail  sentence  of  10 
days.    Jail  sentence  suspended. 


BAKERY   INSPECTION. 

Beginning   November    11th,    1913,    and    ending   July    90th,    1914    (covering 

a  period  of  8H  months). 

Bakeries  Inspected: 

Graded   as   Good 66 

Graded  as  Fair 152 

Graded    as    Poor 56 

Not  in  operation  at  time  of  Inspection,  but  to  open  later. .       9 

ToUl  * 283 

Certificates    sent   out 139 

Certificates  held  for  improvements  to  be  made  on  shops 20 

Certificates  refused  to  shops  not  meeting  requirements 110 

Reinspections  of  shops  having  certificates 14 


Total 


No.  of  towns  visited  on  inspection  trips, 
Inspections  made  in  each  town : 

Seattle   93 

Olympla 3 

Ellensburg 2 

North   Yakima 9 

Toppenish    2 

Prosser    3 

Pasco   r> 

Ritzvllle 2 

Spokane 35 

Cheney  2 

Hillyard 1 

Rosalia 2 

Colfax    1 

Pullman 2 

Palouse    1 

Garfield    2 

Oakesdale 1 

Walla  Walla 9 

Dayton  •. 2 

Waitsburg   1 

Kcnnewick    2 

Mabton 1 

Sunnyside    2 

Vancouver   2 

Kalama    1 

Kelso    2 

Chehalls    3 

Centralla   3 

Tacoma    31 


283 

58 


Hoqniam    2 

Aberdeen   2 

So.    Aberdeen 1 

Montesano 1 

Elma    1 

Everett    9 

Stanwood     1 

Mt.  Vernon 4 

Sedro  Wooley 2 

Burlington     1 

Bellingham    8 

So.    Bellingham 2 

Tekoa     1 

Endicott 1 

Chewelah 2 

Valley    1 

Kettle    Falls 1 

Marcus 1 

Colville    2 

Newport 2 

lone 1 

Odessa   1 

Wilson   Creek 1 

Epbrata 1 

Wenatchee     2 

Cashmere 1 

Leavenworth l 

Raymond   2 

South  Bend 2 


Many  shops  of  the  type  of  "home  bakeries'*  which  were  too  small  to 
be  classed  as  regular  bake  shops  were  also  inspected  by  this  Division. 
In  addition  to  the  towns  named  above  the  following  towns  were 
also  visited  and  found  to  have  home  bakeries:  Pateros,  Brewster,  Ma- 
lott,  Okanogan,  Gonconully,  Riverside,  Tonasket,  Oroville,  Curlew  and 
Republic. 

In  practically  all  of  the  shops  where  needed  improvements  were 
ordered  made,  a  re-inspection  has  revealed  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  shop  conditions. 

The  Bakery  Inspector  has  also  acted  in  the  capacity  of  assistant 
food  inspector,  and  in  addition  to  the  283  bake-shops  inspected,  has  in- 
spected, 1,338  food  establishments  of  various  kinds — other  than  bak- 
eries. 
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DRUGS. 

Official  Samples  Taken  and  Analyzed. 
Kind.  Findings.  Total. 

Asperin    1  Legal 1  pkg. 

Camphor    10  Legal 

1  Illegal   11     " 

Tincture   of  Iodine 11  Legal 

8  Illegal   19     " 

Essence   of   Peppermint 2  Legal 

1  Illegal   3     " 

Spirits  of  Nitre 1  Legal 

6  Illegal   7     " 

Oil  of  Almonds 4  Legal 4     *' 

Powdered  Borax 1  Legal 1     '* 

Headache    Powders 4  Legal 

4  Illegal   8     " 

Spirits   of   Turpentine 2  Legal 

1  Illegal   3     " 

Castorla 1  Legal 1     " 

Cough  and  Cold  Cures ....     6  Legal 

6  Illegal   12     " 

Baj    Rum 1  Legal 

1  Illegal   2     " 

Tine  of  Arnica 1  Illegal   1     " 

Hydrastis    Powders 8  Legal 3     " 

Miscellaneous    9  Legal 

13  Illegal   22     " 

Rheumatism    Remedies 1  Legal 

2  Illegal   3     " 

*^aregoric  and 

Soothing    Syrups 3  Legal 

filooH  1  "^^«*^   *     " 

Jf/yT^    Medicines 1  Legal ^ 1     *' 

^^    Of    Bismuth 2  Legal 2     " 

'•'oMilca 3  Legal 3     •* 


Q/ag^y         Tonic 1  Illegal   1 

\:f^    rronic 6  Legal 

^  2  Illegal   8 

^^t*^^<=lae  Drops 1  Legal 

3  Illegal   4 

^ydro^^u  Peroxide 1  Legal 

1  Illegal    2 

Cart>oll<^    Add 1  Illegal   1 

8we&^        Ol, 12  Legal 

16  Illegal   28 


87  Legal 
68  Illegal 


156  Total  155  Total 

T^ta^l    *^*^°»'>«''  of  inspections  made  from  August  1st.  1913,  to  May  9th,  1914.   796 
'^'Omber  of  packages  of  drugs  destroyed  or  ordered  from  the  shelves. .  .2410 


/ 


i" 
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DRUG  PROSECUTIONS. 

No.  3772 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Bartell  Drug  Company.    Action  dismissed  on 

motion  of  prosecuting  witness. 
No.       67 — State  of  Washington  vs.  L.  D.  P.  Collins.       Fined:     $25  and  $1.50 

costs.     Paid. 
No.     383 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Munch  Stewart  Drug  Co.  Case  dismissed  on 

motion  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Skagit  Co. 
No.  3599 — State  of  Washington  vs.  C.  Thacker.     Charge  of  misbranding  drugs. 

Fined  :     $25  and  costs.    Paid. 
No.  3773 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Li  F.  Swift.     Charge  of  misbranding  drugs. 

Fined:     $25  and  costs.    Paid. 
No.  3845 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Amos  Swanson.       Charge     of    misbranding 

drugs.    Fined :     $25  and  costs.    Paid. 
No.  3032 — State  of  Washington  vs.  S.  H.  Beall.  Case  dismissed.    Defendant  paid 

$3.70  costs. 
No.  3033 — State  of  Washington  vs.  J.  E.  Shutts.     Defendant  forfeits  $25  cash 

ball. 
No.  3084 — State  of  Washington  vs.  H.  R.  Cole.    Defendant  forfeits  $25  cash  bail. 
No.  9359 — State    of   Washington   vs.   Crown   Drug   Company   of   Tacoma.      De- 
fendant forfeits  $25  cash  bail. 
No.  —    — State  of  Washington  vs.  J.  J.  YuUl.    Defendant  forfeits  $25  cash  bail. 
No.  —    — State   of   Washington    vs.    M.   L.   McMillan.     Charge :     Misbranding 

drugs.     Fined:     $25  and  costs.     Paid. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Official  Samples  Taken  and  Analysed. 

At  Anacortes   2 

Belllngham    23 

Everett    1 

Portland,  Ore 14 

Seattle,  Wash 23 

Spokane    22 

Tacoma    21 

North  Yakima   4 

Walla  Walla   2 

Vancouver,  Wash 7 

Total 119 

Analytical  Fees  for  Fertilizers  Collected. 

Russia  Cement  Co.,  Anacortes 12.00 

Robinson  Fisheries  Co.,  Anacortes 12.00 

Union  Meat  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 108.00 

Chas.  H.  LUly  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 186.00 

Frye  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 12.00 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 6.00 

Pacific  Products  Co.,   Seattle,   Wash 12.00 

Balfour-Guthrie  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 36.00 

Aabllng  Ebright  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 18.00 

Empire  Packing  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash 42.00 

E.  H.  Stanton  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash 30.00 

Inland  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash 18.00 

S.  Blackley,  Colton 18.00 

U.  S.  Phosphate  Co.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah 6.00 

Walla  Walla  Meat  &  Storage  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Wn. . .  30.00 

Washington  State  College,  Pullman 64.67 

James  Henry,   Seattle,  Wash 18.00 

Carstens  Packing  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash 42.00 

Western  Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 18.00 

Total $688.67 
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OILS. 
Han.  J.  J.  Higffins: 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you,  our  annual  re- 
port pertaining  to  the  Department  of  the  Inspection  of  Oils  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  Tou  will  note  this  report  we  date  from  June  Ist,  1913, 
to  June  30,  1914. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  an  almost  constant  monthly  increase 
in  gallonage  of  various  oils  that  we  inspected  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  detailed  tabulated 
reports  given  below.  It  is  not  without  some  degree  of  satisfaction  to 
report  that  practically  every  gallon  of  oil  requiring  inspection  under  our 
laws  has  been  secured  during  the  past  year,  and  the  collections  of  fees 
for  same  promptly  collected  and  tnrned  in  to  the  State  Treasurer  at 
Olaonpia. 

The  Department  has  been,  and  is,  more  or  less  handicapped  in  the 
matter  of  the  purest  and  best  products,  owing  to  certain  indefiniteness 
of  our  laws  relating  to  the  inspection  of  oils. 

In  the  matter  of  kerosene  oil  we  call  your  attention  to  the  standard 
required  to  be  given  in  F^ahrenheit  degrees  before  it  passes  our  ap- 
proval. We  are  required  to  approve  any  kerosene  oil  that  Ignites  and 
burns  at  120  degrees  and  upward,  and  to  reject  any  and  all  kerosene 
that  ignites  and  burns  under  120  degrees  BVilirenheit.  The  law  makes 
no  provision  for  any  limit  above  120  degrees,  thus  opening  the  way  for 
bringing  in  of  heavy  or  unsatisfactory  oil  used  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, some  complaints  having  reached  this  office  because  of  a  smoky 
and  disagreeable  odor  arising  from-  the  lamps. 

When  the  law  was  first  enacted  there  was  less  demand  for  gasoline 
and  distillates  than  there  is  at  the  present  time,  thus  resulting  in  ex- 
tracting all  the  gas  possible  from  the  kerosene  without  wholly  impairing 
its  illuminating  qualities.  It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the 
Fahrenheit  standard  should  be  raised  at  least  five  degrees,  and  a  limit 
placed  thereon,  say  not  to  exceed  145  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  the  matter 
of  gasoline,  beiftine,  naphtha  and  the  distillates  the  law  requires  no 
specific  standard,  therefore  the  only  prerogative  given  the  inspector  is 
that  of  furnishing  a  certificate,  stating  the  exact  degree  Baume  as  found 
at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  A  standard  should  be  made  in  the  matter 
of  gasoline  of  at  least  sixty-one  degrees  Baume;  benzine  fifty-seven 
degrees;  and  distillate  not  less  than  fifty-two  degrees  Baume;  thus 
establishing  a  fixed  standard  that  would  render  it  more  difficult  for 
these  degrees  to  be  changed  by  the  mixing  of  gasoline  and  distillate 
after  it  reaches  the  retail  vendor. 

It  is  true  that  the  above  is  partly  overcome  and  regulated  by  a 
provision  in  the  law  requiring  each  and  every  vendor  to  sell  said  arti- 
cle at  the  exact  degree  given  by  the  inspector,  which  provision  we  regret 
to  say  is  not  wholly  carried  out  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  and  per- 
sonal efforts  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  to  see  that  this  provision  of  the 
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law  Is  enforced.  There  have  been  no  prosecutions  pertaining  thereto 
for  the  reason  that  there  seems  to  be  no  penal  code  sufllclently  explicit 
to  reach  this  provision  as  herein  Indicated. 

We  have  the  honor,  however,  to  report  that  very  few  complaints 
have  reached  this  Department,  and  but  two  serious  disasters  from  fire; 
one  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  build  a  fire  with  distillate;  the  other 
through  great  negligence  In  the  management  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  There 
are  some  complaints  here  and  there,  of  dirt,  and  sometimes  water,  being 
found  In  this  Illuminating  oil.  There  should  be  a  provision  In  the  law 
requiring  every  oil  vendor  using  tanks  or  other  receptacles  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  retail  of  these  oils,  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  dry  out  his  tank 
or  receptacle  at  least  once  per  annum.  The  time  for  such  cleaning 
should  be  during  the  month  of  October  In  each  year. 

We  take  pleasure  In  reporting  the  Department  well  organized  and 
In  excellent  condition,  which  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  tabulated 
statement  of  figures  relative  to  quantities,  together  with  fees  for  In- 
spection as  given  therein.  The  work  has  been  done  with  fewer  men 
and  less  expense  than  In  recent  years,  thus  showing  a  very  satisfactory 
Increase  of  revenue  to  the  state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  P.  W1L8ON, 

State  Oil  Inspector. 


MONTHLY  OIL  INSPECTIONS. 

July  l8t,  1913,  to  July  1st,  1014. 

JULY,  1013. 

Article.  Oallona.    Pee9  Collected. 

Kerosene   280,000 

Gasoline    1,070,120 

Benzine    4,207 

Distillate 806,707 

Total 2,260,228  |  4,520.45 

AUGUST,   1013. 
Article.  OallonM.    Fees  OoUeoted. 

Kerosene   111,868 

Gasoline    1,400,704 

Naphtha    106,052 

Benzine    68,063 

Distillate     1,210,421 

Total 2,088,003  |  5,068.44 

SEPTEMBER,  1013. 
Article.  CMllone,    Peea  OoUeoted. 

Kerosene   1,618,700 

Gasoline    1,177,400 

Naphtha    106,324 

Benzine   6,737 

Distillate     1,283,502 

Total 4,000,033  |  8,184.38 
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OCTOBER,  1018. 

ArtMe.  Gallons. 

Kerosene   809,608 

Gasoline    670,142 

Benxlne    2,606 

Distillate 726.026 

Total 2,298,381 

NOVEMBER,   1013. 

Article.  Gallons. 

Kerosene   475,646 

Gasoline 984,200 

Naphtha    202,020 

Benzine 2,370 

Distillate     848,719 

Total 2,007,965 

DECEMBER,  1913. 

Article.  Gallons. 

Kerosene 594,573 

Gasoline 709,338 

Benzine    2,126 

Distillate     410,653 

Total 1,716,689 

JANUARY,  1914. 

Article.  Gallons. 

Kerosene   671,999 

Gasoline    834,165 

Naphtha    1,500 

Benzine   1.585 

Distillate     1,121,086 

Total 2,630,334 

FEBRUARY,  1914. 

Article.  Cktllons. 

Kerosene 503,634 

Gasoline     2,157,790 

Naphtha    475.196 

Benslne    127,806 

Distillate    708,986 

Total 3,972,910 

MAJtCH,  1914. 

Arti^Oe,  CHillons. 

Kerosene   657,216 

Gasoline    1,264,350 

Naphtha    1,220 

Benzine   1,266 

Distillate    674,486 

Total 2,488,526 

APRIL,  1914. 

Artide.  Gallons. 

Kerosene   1,787.045 

Gasoline    1,148.985 

Naphtha    92,346 

Benzine   2,375 

DiatUlate    1.694,705 

Total   4.626.406 


Fees  Collected. 


$  4,699.21 
Fees  Oolleoted. 


$  4.020.76 
Fees  Oolleolrd. 


$  3.446.18 
Fees  Oolleoted. 


I  6,064.82 


Fees  Oolleoted. 


$  7.947.42 
Fees  Oolleoted. 


$  4.979.60 
Fees  Oolleoted. 


I  9,265.71 
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HAY.  1914. 
ArHele,  OaUotu* 

Kerosene   1,124,660 

Gasoline    1,699,690 

Naphtha    247,180 

Benzine    14,625 

Distillate 1,354,165 

Total 4,840,210 

JUNE,   1914. 
Article.  Gatlom. 

Kerosene   346,125 

Gasoline     1,428,305 

Naphtha    3,985 

Benslne    1,266 

Distillate    867.956 

Total 2,646,636 

TOTAL  INSPECTIONS  FOR  YEAR. 
Article.  Oallone. 

Kerosene    8,979,157 

Gasoline    14,625,234 

Naphtha    1.234.821 

Benzine    229,417 

Distillate     11,092.579 

Total 36,061,208 


Peee  OoUeoied. 


I  8,680.42 
Feee  OoUeeted. 


I  &,295.27 
Feea  OoUeeted. 


$71,962.61 


•  •       • 

•  •  • 


•  •     • 

•  •      • 

•  •     • 

•  •  • 


I      •    •      I 

•  •  ••••  " 

•  •  •  •  • 


.•• 
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SEED  LABORATORY  REPORT. 


The  following  is  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Seed  Laboratory  to- 
gether with  methods  used  in  seed-testing,  from  January  Ist,  1914,  to 
June  30th,  1914. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SEED   LABORATORY. 

The  object  of  the  Seed  Laboratory  is  to  give  correct  information 
concerning  seed.  Good  seed  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  good  farm- 
ing. In  fact,  a  most  important  requisite.  The  eftort  of  the  Department 
is  to  get  the  farmer  to  realize  and  appreciate  this  fact. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SEED   LAW. 

The  object  of  the  Pure  Seed  Law  is  to  have  the  buyer  know  just 
what  he  is  buying.  It  provides  a  means  by  which  farmers  and  other 
purchasers  of  seed  may  protect  themselves  against  noxious  weeds 
and  against  seeds  that  are  of  low  vitality.  It  also  provides  a  protec- 
tion for  conscientious  dealers  against  unscrupulous  ones. 

It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  law  to  hurt  dealers  doing  a  legitimate 
business  or  in  any  way  to  work  a  hardship  on  them. 

METHODS  OF  SEED  TESTING. 

When  samples  are  submitted  for  a  test  they  should  be  taken  at 
random  from  the  different  parts  of  the  sack  or  bin.  Two  or  three 
tablespoons  full  or  a  good  handful  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  the  test  of 
most  seeds.  When  the  sample  is  received  it  is  given  a  laboratory 
number  which  marks  all  cards  and  envelopes  used  in  filing  this  sample 
of  seed. 

The  Seed  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  practically  the  same  appar- 
atus that  is  used  in  all  the  seed  laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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Ooanety  ot  The  Kaf-Bchaenr  Oo. 
FIQ.  1.      SEED  MIX^R  AND  SAMPLER. 

The  machine  used  in  Figure  1  Is  used  In  mixing  and  dividing  tbe 
sample.  Tlie  sample  1b  put  Into  the  revolving  funnel.  The  thumb- 
screv  at  the  top  regulatee  the  opening.  As  the  crank  le  turned  the 
sample  Is  accurately  divided  Into  two  parte  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
The  seed  Irom  one  ot  the  receptacles  can  be  divided  as  many  tlmea  aa 
1b  neceasary. 

A  nest  of  alevea  will  greatly  facilitate  a  seed  test  by  elfting  the 
weighed  sample. 
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CourtMJ  Ol  TiM  Knr-Sel 
Fia.    2.     MAONIPYINO    LENS. 


Fig.  Z.  BhowB  a  magDifjing  lens  which  1b  well  adapted  for  purity 
testa  of  small  seeds. 
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CourtcBT  of  TiM  Enj-Seiitenr  Oo. 
FIG.   3,      VEIITICAL  AIR-BLAST  SErARATOR, 

By  means  of  the  Alr-Blaet  Separator  shown  In  Peg.  3  very  close 
aeparatlona  can  be  made  between  pure  aeed  and  chaff  or  inert  matter 
that  are  lighter  than  the  seed.  The  blower  fs  run  by  a  dTiuuno  vhlch 
when  in  motion  turns  the  air  Into  the  blowing  tube  by  means  of  a 
valve.    The  bottom  of  the  tube  la  covered  with  bolting  cloth. 

The  sample  to  be  cleaned  Is  put  Into  the  blowing  tube  which  flta 
into  the  receiving  cylinder.  The  air  gradually  raises  the  seed  in  the 
lube  and  the  foreign  matter  la  carried  Into  the  receiving  cylinder  and 
falls  on  a  paper.  The  sample  Is  tben  placed  on  a  working-table  and 
separated  Into  (1)  pure  seed;  (2)  weed  and  other  seeds;  (3)  inert 
matter. 

After  the  test  sample  is  obtained  It  Is  accurately  weighed.  Alter 
being  weighed  It  Is  then  ready  for  analysis.  The  percentages  are 
worked  out  after  the  divisions  are  made.  Great  care  must  he  exer- 
cised in  analyzing  a  test,  and  it  requires  patience  and  skill  In  Identify- 
ing the  seeds  of  weeds  and  commercial  plants. 
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Oourtesy  of  The  Kny-Sclieerer  Co. 
FIO.  4.     SBED  SAMPLERS. 

Fig.  4  shows  Seed  Samplers  used  in  taking  samples  from  different 
parts  of  a  sack  for  a  test. 

Kind 


Reoelyed—Germlii  atlon. 


Sent  by. 
Address. 


Remarks- 


I 


Identification 
Examination.. 


—  Purity  test — 


Made 

by— 

Date 

Re- 
ported 


Pure 

Seed 

Per   cent 


Inert 
Matter 


Foreign 
Seed 


Per   cent    Per   cent 


Verified 
by- 


Grams 
Used 


Character  of 
inert  matter. 


Foreign    seeds- 


PIG.  5.     RECORD  CARD. 

A  sample  of  the  Record  Card  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  When  the 
percentages  are  found  they  are  placed  on  the  Record  Card.  Each  lot 
of  foreign  seed  is  correctly  named  and  entered  on  the  card  together 
with  the  number  found.  The  report  sent  out  to  the  individual  gives 
the  common  names  of  weeds  and  the  approximate  number  per  pound 
of  each  weed  seed  found. 

ADULTERATIONS. 

The  commercial  seeds  commonly  adulterated  are,  alfalfa,  red 
clover,  red  top  and  Kentucky  blue  grass.  Weed  seeds  of  the  same 
appearance  are  used  for  adulterating.  Alfalfa  is  adulterated  with  bur 
clover,  sweet  clover  and  trefoil.    Sweet  clover  and  yellow  trefoil  are 
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used  In  red  clover  as  adulter&ntB.  Red  top  Is  adulterated  with  timothy 
while  Kentucky  blue  grus  is  often  adulterated  with  Canada  blue  gran. 
These  things  muBt  be  considered  in  making  a  seed  test 

GERMINATION. 

Farmers  have  long  appreciated  the  value  ol  giving  seed  com  tbe 
germination  teat  but  have  been  slow  In  recognising  the  value  of  a  test 
for  email  grains. 

It  Is  of  equal  Importance  to  know  that  seeds  are  of  good  vitality 
as  to  know  that  they  are  free  from  certain  noxious  weeds. 


Oouitaay  of  llw  Ki 
Via.  6.     STANDARD  QBBUINATIN  G  CHAIIBBB. 

rig.  6  shows  the  Germinating  Chamber  used  In  making  the  gerv 
mlnatlng  test.  Climatic  conditions  are  represented  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  this  chamber.  It  is  provided  with  a  temperature  thermostat 
which  regulates  the  temperature  very  accurately. 

Different  seed  beds  are  used  for  the  different  kinds  of  seeds. 
Large  seeds  such  as  com  are  germinated  between  folds  of  Canton 
flannel.  Other  seeds  ore  germinated  between  moist  folds  of  blottlDs 
paper  such  as  wheat  and  alfalfa;  while  small  seeds  such  as  red  top 
and  timothy  are  germinated  on  top  of  blotting  paper. 
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In  alfalfa  and  clover  a  number  of  "hard  seeds"  are  usually  found. 
This  is  a  matter  of  Importance  for  while  they  are  comparatively  good 
seed  they  do  not  germinate  in  the  required  length  of  time. 

Seeds  are  to  be  avoided  when  "hard  seeds"  occur  in  a  large  per- 
centage. 


(1) 
state. 
(2) 
(3) 


THE  LAW  PROVIDES  FOR: 

The  Inspection  of  commercial  seed  in  the  markets  of  this 


The  enforcement  of  the  law  and  penalties  for  violation. 
Proper   labeling  of  agricultural  seeds   sold  in  lots  of  one 
pound  or  more. 

(4)  That  seed  oftered  for  sale  in  this  state  must  be  free  from 
the  seeds  of  wild  mustard  or  charlock,  quack  grass,  Canada  thistle, 
"Wild  oats,  dodder  and  corn  cockle. 

(5)  The  free  testing  of  seeds  for  any  resident  of  the  state  who 
is  going  to  use  the  seed  himself. 


OFFICIAL   INSPECTIONS. 

Of  the  218  seed  markets  inspected  in  61  different  cities  from 
January  1st  to  June  30th,  1914,  154  were  found  in  good  condition  while 
the  remaining  64  were  found  somewhat  negligent  in  proper  labeling 
and  the  care  of  seed  in  stock. 

The  method  of  labeling  is  left  with  the  wholesale  dealer  so  long 
as  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Some  stencil  the  sacks; 
others  attach  tags  to  them.  Some  wholesale  dealers  send  a  duplicate 
<sopy  of  the  purity  and  germinating  report  with  the  shipment  of  seeds 
which  is  highly  commendable.  This  enables  the  buyer  to  know  Just 
what  he  is  bujring. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  samples  tested  during 
the  past  six  months  and  the  source  of  same: 


TABLE  I. 
Sources  of  Samples  and  Kind  of  Test  Made. 


Sample  Sent  br 


Indlyldaaii    . . 

Deaten  

iDepeetors    . . . 

TotalB 


Number 

of 
Samples 

Idoitm- 
catlon 

Bzaml- 
natlon 

Purity 

Germina- 
tion 

00 
GB 
84 

IS 
7 

15 
51 
47 

03 
68 
22 

77 
87 
29 

182 

20 

lis 

146 

178 

Total 
Teita 


188 

in 

96 


452 
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TABLE  II. 

Report  upon  tho  Occurrenco  of  Foreign  Seeds  In  Forty  Samples  of 

Alfalfa  Seed     (Medlcago  satlva). 


Kind  of  Beeda  Found  and  Number  of  Sampler  Containing  Them. 


Green  foxtail   (Chaetochloa  vlrl- 

dl8)     16 

Tellow  foxtail   (Chaetocbloa 

glauca)     8 

Buckborn   (Plantago  lanceolata) .  11 

Mlnu    (LablaUe) 1 

Rocquette     (Enica    satlva) 1 

Timothy    (Phleum    pratense)*. . .  6 

Dodder    (Cuscuta    spp)t 3 

Canada  blae  grass   (Poa  com- 

pressa)  *    1 

Wire  grass   (Bleuslne   Indies) ...  1 

Russian  thistle   (Salsola  tragust)  1 

Eled  Clover  (TrlfoUum  pratense)*  8 

Rye  grass   (Lolium  perenne)*...  1 

Smart  weed  (Polygonum  sp.) . . . .  1 

Chicory  (Chlchorlum  Intybus) . .  3 
Lamb's   quarters    (Chenopodlum 

album)     13 

Com  flower    (Centaurea  sp.) . . . .  8 

Qrass    (Gramlneae   sp.) 2 


Mallow  (Malva  sp.) x  1 

▲Islke    clover    (TrlfoUum    hybrld- 

um)    3 

Wild  buckwheat  (Polygonum  con- 

colvulvus)     2 

Bull  thistle  (Carduus  lanoeolatns)  1 

Yarrow    (Achillea    millefolium)..  3 

Winter  cress  (Barbarea  vulgons).  1 

Curled  dock  (Rumex  crispus)...  6 
Crimson    clover    (TrlfoUum   Incar- 

natum)*    1 

Bird's  foot  trefoil    (Lotus  coml- 

culatus)     1 

Wild  teasel   (DIpsacus  sylvestris)  1 

Pepper  grass  (Lepldum  apetalum)  1 

Ooosefoot  (Chenopodlum  sp.)...  1 
False   buckwheat    (Polygonum 

scandens)     1 

Barnyard  grass  (Panlcum  crus- 

gaftl)    4 

Wild  sunflower   (Hellanthus  an- 

nuus)     1 

Chickweed    (Stellaria  media) ....  1 

Amaranth    (Amaranthus  sp.) . . . .  1 


TABLE   III. 

Report  upon  the  Occurrence  of  Foreign  Seeds  In  Thirty-three  Samples 

of  Red  Clover  Seed  (TrlfoUum  pratense). 

Kind  of  Beede  Found  and  Number  of  Bamplea  Containino  Them. 


Buckhom   (Plantago  lanceolata) .   22 
Sheep  sorrel   (Rumex  actosella) . .   25 
Cut-leaves   cranes   bill    ((Geran- 
ium dlssectum)    1 

Green   foxtail    ((Jhaetochloa  vlrl- 

dls)     10 

Lamb's  quarters  (Chenopodlum  al- 
bum)          9 

Tumble  weed    (Amaranthus  grae- 

clzans)     1 

Prickly  lettuce   (Lactuca  vlrosa) .     1 
Large  bracted   plantain    (Plantago 

aristata)    1 

White  clover   (TrlfoUum  repens)*     5 
Timothy   (Phleum  pratense)*   ...     5 

Rye    (Secale   cereale)  • 1 

Dodder    (Cuscuta   spp.) 2 

Crab  grass   (Dlgltarla  sanguin- 

alls)     1 

Shepherd's  purse   (Capsella  Bursa- 

pastorls)    1 

Prairie  sunflower   (Hellanthus 

petlolarls)     1 

Sour  dock  (Rumex  acetosa) 1 

Curled  dock    (Rumex  crispus) ...     6 


Barnyard  grass   (Panlcum  cnis- 

galU)    10 

Russian  thistle   (Salsola  tragus)!  4 

Grass    (Gramlneae   sp.) 7 

Witch  grass  (Panlcum  caplllare)  5 
Canada  blue  grass   (Poa  com- 

pressa)  •     1 

Bull  thistle  (Carduus  lanceolatus)  16 

Black  mustard   (Brasslca  nigra).  2 

Charlock   (Brasslca  arvensls)!..*  2 

Chess    (Bromus   secallnus) 1 

Alslke    clover    (TrlfoUum    hybrld- 

um)*    5 

Rye  grass  (LoUum  spp) * 6 

Mayweed    (Anthemls   cotula) . . . .  4 

Heal-all    (PruneUa   vulgaris) 3 

Jerusalem   oak    (Chenopodlum 

Botrys)     1 

Pigweed    (Amaranthus   retroflex- 

us)      2 

Bird's  foot  trefoil   (Lotus  comlcu- 

latus)   1 

Chickweed    (Stellaria   media) 1 
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TABLE  IV. 

Report   upon  the   Occurrence  of  Foreign   Seeds   In   Ten   Samples  of 

White  Clover  Seed     (Trifollum  repens). 

Kind  of  Beed9  Found  and  Number  of  Samples  Containing  Them. 


Sheep  sorrel  (Roinex  actosella) . .  7 

Bucknom    (Plantago  lanoeoiata) .  fS 

Bladder  campion  (Silene  latlfoUa  1 

MaTweed  (Anthemis  cotula) 4 

Aluke   clover    (Trifoliam   hybrid- 

um)  *    6 

Timothy   (Phleum  pratense)  * . . . .  6 

Black  medic  (Hedicago  luplulina)  8 

Curled  dock  (Rumex  crlspus) ....  1 
TombllnR  amaranth    (Amarantboa 

graeciKaAs)     1 

Field  camomile   (Anthemis  arren- 

ais)     1 


Thyme-leaved  sand- wort  (Arven- 
arla  serpyllifolia)    

Grass    (Oramlneae  sp.) 

Lamb's  quarters  (Chenopodlum  al- 
bum)     

Pepper  grass  (Lepidlum  apetalum) 

Pigweed  (Amaranthus  retroflezus) 

Shepherd's  purse  (Capsella  Bursa- 
pastorls)    

Plantain  (Plantago  major) 

Lesser   starwort    (Alsine   gramln- 
eae)    

Oreen   foxtail    (Chaetochloa   viri- 
dls)     


TABLE  V. 

Report  upon  the  Occurrence  of  Foreign  Seeds  in  Twelve  Samples  of 

Alsike  Clover     (Trifolium  hybrldum). 

Kind  of  Seedt  Found  and  Number  of  Samplet  Containing  Them. 


Sheep  sorrel  (Rumex  actosella) . .  11 

Bucknom  (Plantago  lanceolata) . .  7 

White  clover  (Trifollum  repens)*  10 

Timothy  (Phleum  pratense)*. .. .  6 
Bird's  foot  trefoil   (Lotus  comi- 

calatus)     2 

Mayweed  (Anthemis  cotula) 2 

Prairie    mesquite    (Prosopis  glan- 

dolosa)     1 

Rye  grass   (Lollum  perenne)*...  2 


Witch  grass   (Panicum  capillare) 

Trefoil  (Medotus  officinalis) 

Lamb's  quarters  (Chenopodlum  al- 
bum)     

Lady's  thumb  (Polygonum  persi- 

caria)     

Grass  'Oramlneae  sp.) 

Red  clover  (Trifollum  pratense)* 
Pigweed  (Amaranthus  retroflexus) 
Velvet  grass  (Holcus  lanatus) . . . 
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TABLE  VI. 

Report  upon  the  Occurrence  of  Foreign  Seeds  in  Eighteen  Samples  of 

Timothy  Seed     (Phleum  pratense). 


Kind  of  Seeds  Found  and  Number  of  Samples  Containing  Them. 


Plantain  (Plantago  major)    5 

Sheep  sorrel  (Rumex  actosella) . .  12 

CHilckweed   (Alsine  media)    2 

Curled   dock   (Rumex  crispus) ...  4 

Yarrow  (Achillea  millefolium) ...  11 

Bull  thistle  (Carduus  lanceolatus)  2 
Wild   sunflower    (Hellanthus  an- 

nuus)     1 

Kentucky  blue  grass  (Poa  praten- 

ais)*     5 

B«d  clover   (Trifollum  pratense)*  4 

Alsike    (Trifollum  hybrldum)*...  6 

Redtop  (Agrostis  sp.)* 1 

Pigweed    (Amaranthus   retroflex- 
us)       2 

White  clover  (Trifolium  repens) .  3 


Grass  (Gramineae  sp.) 2 

Creeping  buttercup   (Ranunculus 

repens)     1 

White  hoarhound  (Marubium  vul- 

gare)    1 

Alfalfa    (Medicago   satlva) 1 

Common  sow  thistle   (Sonchus 

oleraceus)    1 

Lamb's  quarters  (Chenopodlum  al- 
bum)      4 

Undetermined   1 

Prickly  lettuce  (Latuca  vlrosa) . .  1 

Heal-all  (Prunella  vulgaris)    ....  1 

Buckthorn  (Plantago  lanceolata) .  2 
Perennial   sow   thistle    (Sonchus 

arvensis)    1 
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TABLE  VII. 

Report  upon   the  Occurrence  of   Foreign   Seeds   In   Five   Samples  of 

Oats     (Avena  satlva). 


Kind  of  Beeds  Found  and  Number  of  Samples  Containing  Ihem. 


Wheat  (Trltlcum)  • 2 

Wild  oats   (ATena  fatua)t 3 


Black  bindweed  (Polysonam  con- 

YOlVTXlUS)    1 

Vetch  ( Vlcla  spp)  • 2 


TABLE  VIII. 

Report  upon  the  Occurrence  of  Foreign  Seeds  In  Two  Samples  of  Ken- 
tucky Blue  Grass     (Poa  pratensls). 

Kind  of  Seede  Found  and  Numher  of  Samples  Containing  Them. 


Smart  weed   (Polygonum  persl- 
caria)     1 


Pepper  grass  (Lepldium  apetalum)     1 


TABLE  IX. 

Report  upon  the  Occurrence  of  Foreign   Seeds  In  Two  Samples  of 
Italian   Rye  Grass  Seed     (Lollum   Itallcum)^ 

■  -  ■ 

Kind  of  Seede  Found  and  Numter  of  Samples  Containing  Them. 


Rye  (Secale  cereale)  * 1 


Cnrled  dock   (Bumex  crispus) ...     1 


TABLE  X. 

Report  upon  the  Occurrence  of  Foreign  Seeds  In  Three  Samples  of 

Orchard  Grass     (Dacytylls  glomerata). 


JTMd  of  Seeds  Found  and  Number  of  Samples  Containing  Them. 


Buttercup   (Ranunculus  sp.) 1 

Field  camomile   (Anthenus  arren- 
Bis)     1 


Red  clover  (Trifolium  pratense)^.     1 
Kentucky  blue  grass  (Poa  praten- 
sis)* 2 


TABLE  XI. 

Report  upon  the  Occurrence  of  Foreign   Seeds  In   Four  Samples  of 

Redtop     (Agrostis  alba). 


Kind  of  Beeds  Found  and  Number  of  Samples  Containing  Them. 


Yarrow    (Achillea   millefolium)..     8 
Flea  bane   (Brigeron  sp.) 1 


Witch  grass   (Panicum  capiUare)     2 
Timothy  (Pbleum  pra tense  )*... .     1 
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TABLE  XM. 

Report  upon  the  Occurrence  of  Foreign  Seede  in  Tliree  Samplee  of 

Millet  Seed     (Seteria  Italica). 


Kind  of  Seeds  Found  and  Number  of  Samples  Containing  Them. 


Boandng  bet    (Saponaria  offlcln- 
alia)   1 

I>ady'B  thumb  (Polygonum  perei- 
carla)     2 

Qreen  foxtail   (Chaetochloa  Tirl- 
dls)     1 

FaJse  buckwheat  (Polygonum  scan- 
dens) 1 


*  Agricultural   Seeds, 
t     Noxious  weeds. 


Com   cockle    (Agrostemma  glth- 

ago)t   1 

Lamb's  quarters   (Chenopodlum  al- 
bum)         1 

Nightflowering  catchfly  (Silene  noc- 

tlfloral)    1 

Pepper  grass  (Lepldlum  apeta- 
fum)     1 


It  will  be  obseryed  by  the  above  tables  that  noxious  weed  seeds  do 
not  occur  in  large  numbers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tests  made. 
The  enforcement  of  the  seed  law  has  greatly  decreased  the  sale  of 
agricultural  seed  containing  dodder  and  other  noxious  weed  seeds. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Seed  Laboratory,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  prepared  to  make  tests  free  of  charge  to  citizens 
of  the  State.  Requests  for  seed  tests  and  inquiries  as  to  seeds  and 
plants  should  be  addressed  to  the  Seed  Laboratory,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Olympia,  Washington. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Kathebine  G.  Stone, 
Seed  Analyst. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  FAIR 


The  Washington  State  Fair  is  one  of  the  most  important  divi- 
sions of  the  Department  and  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
CJommissioner  by  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  planning  the  1913  Fair  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Commissioner 
to  firmly  establish  the  fair  as  an  important  agricultural  institution. 
Special  inducements  were  offered  the  various  counties  of  the  state  in 
attracting  representative  agricultural  displays  in  order  that  the  exhib- 
its might  represent  a  complete  collection  of  the  state's  resources. 

In  addition  the  Commissioner  undertook  the  important  task  of 
strengthening  the  various  other  divisions  of  the  fair  which  for  some 
unezplainable  cause  had  been  retarded  in  development  until  they  were 
no  longer  representative  of  the  state,  but  Instead  had  become  more 
of  a  local  feature. 

From  the  standpoint  of  exhibits  the  1913  Fair  was  a  success,  and 
the  Department  received  many  notices  of  commendation  from  the 
press  and  the  public.  While  the  attendance  was  good  it  fell  far  short 
of  expectations  and  showed  a  decrease  from  the  estimated  figures. 
The  result  financially  was  that  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for 
the  fair  during  the  years  of  1913  and  1914,  and  from  which  sum  there 
was  deducted  $7,875.15  as  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  the  1912  Fair, 
there  remained  on  March  1,  1914,  $3,454.83  for  carrying  out  the  1914 
Fair. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMEJ^T  NOV.  1,  1914. 

Appropriation $40,000  00 

Expended  for  deficiency,  1912 $7,875  15 

Expended  for  1913  Fair 28,670  02 

Expended  for  1914  Fair 3,454  83     $40,000  00 


Owing  to  the  small  balance  remaining  in  the  appropriation  and 
estimating  the  probable  cost  of  the  1914  Fair  it  was  very  evident  to 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  that  a  policy  of  strict  economy 
need  be  established  and  that  the  fair  continue  to  be  conducted  along 
the  broad  lines  of  a  state  institution.  No  material  reduction  was  made 
in  the  premium  list  for  the  year  of  1914,  in  fact,  many  cash  awards  in 
the  agriculture  and  horticulture  divisions  were  increased  in  order  to 
draw  the  best  displays. 

The  1914  Fair  was  a  successful  exhibition  of  which  the  citizens 
were  Justly  proud  and  which  was  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  those 
responsible  for  the  fair. 

The  present  accommodations  for  exhibits  are  inadequate.  The 
overflow  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  fair  to  the  utmost    It  was  necessary 
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to  erect  eight  tents  of  40  by  50  feet  each  to  accommodate  this  increase 
which  will  be  still  larger  in  1916  and  will  grow  with  each  succeeding 
year.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements  was  attempted 
during  the  year  of  1914,  yet  to  keep  pace  with  the  state's  development 
additional  buildings  are  now  required. 

Buildings  most  urgently  needed  should  receive  first  attention. 
The  present  grandstand  is  old  and  inadequate.  Extra  stabling  accom- 
modations must  also  be  made.  In  fact  from  this  time  on  something 
substantial  in  the  way  of  improvements  should  be  added  annually  so 
the  state  fair  may  keep  pace  with  the  state's  progress.  The  state 
exhibition  grounds  should  be  attractive  and  a  place  of  beauty. 

The  city  of  North  Takima  has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  location 
for  an  institution  of  this  kind,  being  as  near  centrally  located  to  the 
producing  sections  of  the  state  as  possible  to  find.  The  people  of  that 
city  have  shown  an  almost  unparalleled  spirit  in  supporting  it,  giving 
their  time  and  service  freely,  in  order  that  the  institution  might  be  a 
success  to  other  sections  of  the  state  as  well  as  their  own,  and  the 
success  of  the  institution  during  the  past  biennium  has  been  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  organized  assistance  this  Department  has 
received  from  civic  and  commercial  bodies  of  the  Takima  Valley. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


FINANOIAI/  STATEMENT.  APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  12,  1OT8.  AT  OLOSE  OP  BUSINESS 

BY  FORMER  OFFICERS. 


FUND 


Horticnlttire  ... 
Yettfinarian  ... 
Dairy  and  Food 

OU    

State  Fair  

Totals... 


Amount 
Appro- 
priated 


175,000  00 
15,000  00 
46,000  00 
18,800  00 
40,000  00 


$196,400  00 


Expoided 

DminirS  11-90 

Month! 


10,284  76 
1.854(80 
4.8S5  08 
1,025  00 
9,867  00 


128,818  66 


Printing— No  expenditures  April  lat  to  June  12th. 


Balance 


988,785  25 
18.186  70 
42,264  96 
17,278  10 
80,142  41 


9171,58144 


STATEMENT  AT  BEGINNING  OF  BUSINESS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE,  JUNE  12,  liHS. 


Division  Horticulture  

Division  Dairy  and  Livestock- 
Dairy  and  Food |22,700  00( 

Veterinarian   15,000  OO  j 

Division  Foods,  Feeds,  etc.— 

Dairy  and  Food $28,900  00 ) 

OU  18,800  001 

State  Fair— 

For  deficiency  1912— Not  over $8,500  00  ( 

From  balance  appropriation j 

Totals 


$75,000  00 
87,700  00 

42,700  00 

40.000  00 


$lie,400  00 


$0,284  75 
2,106  85 1 

1,864  aoi 

2,226  671 
1,526  901 

7,875  161 
1,982  441 


I 


$68.765  25 
88.727  85 

38,916  48 

80,142  41 


$28,818  56    '  $171,581  44 


REMARKS:  After  above  closing;  20  vouchers  amounting  to  $678.62,  incinred  by 
former  State  Veterinarian  were  received,  certified  by  him  and  were  paid  by  and  included 
in  the  expenditures  of  this  Department.  The  actual  expenditures  therefore  by  former 
veterinarian  for  2  11-80  months  were  $2,487.92  out  of  appropriation  of  $7,500.00  for  tbe 
full  year. 
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FINANOIAL  STATEMENT  FOB  PERIOD  AND  MONTH  ENDING 

SEPTEMBEB  20,  1914.* 


FUND 


Horticnlture  Dlvislon- 

Offloe  salaries 

Office  azpense  .... 

Field  salaries  

Field  expense  .... 


Dairy  and  Livestock— 

Office  salaries 

Office  expense 

Field  salaries 

Field  expense 


Foods,  Feeds,  etc.— 
Office  salaries  .... 
Office  expense  . . . . 
Field  salaries  .... 
Field  expense  .... 


State  Fair— 

Administration 
Premiums,  etc. 
State  printing 


Totals. 


Frintlnff— 

Horticultore  .... 
Veterinarian  .... 
Dairy  and  Food. 
Oa  Inspection  ... 


Totals, 


$896  68 

116  10 

1,928  00 

848  82 


1180  00 
116  60 
666  00 
601  06 


1496  68 
168  28 
700  00 
496  08 


1623  80 

140  00 

86  07 


97,440  68 


Amomit 
Appro- 
priated 


,$76,000  00 


,  87,700  00 


} 


42,700  00 


I  ^' 


000  00 


$196,400  00 


$1,600  00 

200  00 

1,600  00 

20O0O 


$8,400  00 


Expended 

During 

Month  ot 

September 


$8,280  60 


1,642  67 


1,864  94 


768  87 


$7,440  68 


Expended 

During 
18  Months 


$66,726  71 


26,576  12 


80,266  78 


89,876  16 


$162,941  76 


$898  87 

166  21 

1,844  94 

128  44 


$8,022  46 


Balance 

October  1, 

1914 


$18,274  29 


11,124  88 


12,434  22 


624  85 


$42,458  24 


$1,106  18 
44  79 

166  06 
71  66 


$l,8n  64 


OOLLEOnONS 


Dairy  and  Livestock 

Hortiealtare  

JTOOQs f    JP06C1B f   V vCm •■■•••■••>•■•••••■••■••■•••■•••••• 

Agricultural  Division  


Totals. 


During 
September 


$288  00 

10  00 

6,870  07 


$0,668  07 


Previous 


$4,747  00 

1,616  49 

82,261  89 

11  60 


$88,626  88 


Total 


$6,060  00 

1,625  49 

88,621  96 

11  60 


$96,188  96 


*  In  this  statement  showing  the  disbursements  made  from  the  various  ap- 
propriations, there  is  included  $23,818.56,  which  amount  was  expended  by  former 
officials  prior  to  the  beginning  of  business  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
June  12,  1913. 

The  statement  covering  receipts,  however,  Includes  only  collections  made  by 
this  Department.  During  the  first  few  months  subsequent  to  the  organization  of 
the  Department,  the  collections  were  considerably  smaller  than  the  amounts  col- 
lected during  the  several  months  of  the  past  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  re- 
ceipts during  the  next  btennium  will  approximate  $165,000.00.  These  figures  are 
bsMd  on  our  present  monthly  collections,  to  which  are  added  probable  receipts 
accruing  from  the  Commercial  Feeding  Stuflls  Act. 


APPENDIX 


REPORT  OF  THE   INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION   ON  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Db.  J.  6.  Rutherford,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Chairman. 
Dr.  M.  H.  Retnolds,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Secretary, 
Senator     W.    C.     Edwards,   Ottawa,    Dr.      J.      R.      Mohlbr,      Washington. 

Canada.  D.  C. 

Mr.  J.  J.   Ferguson,  Chicago,   111.-  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

Mr.    J.    W.    Flatellb,   Toronto,    Can.    Dr.    M.    P.    Rayenei:.,    Madison.    Wis. 
Hon.    W.    D.    Hoard,  Fort  Atkinson,    Dr.    E.    C.    Schroeder,    Washington, 

Wis.  D.   C. 

Dr.    C.    a.    Hodobtts,    Toronto,    Can.    Mr.      T.      W.      Tomlinson,      Denver, 
Dr.    J.    N.    HuRTT,    Indianapolis,    Ind.        Colo. 

Dr.  F.  Torrencb,  Winnepeg,  Can. 

MEETINGS. 

First  meeting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  13  and  14,  1909. 

Second  meeting,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1  and  ^,  1910. 

Third  meeting,  Ottawa,  Canada,  May  19,  20  and  21,  1910. 

Fourth  meeting,  Madison,  Wis.,  June  27  and  28,  1910. 

By  the«  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  in  anual  meeting  assem- 
bled, at  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  the  month  of  September,  In  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  the  following  gentlemen  were  constituted  an  International  Com- 
mission to  study  the  methods  of  the  control  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  and  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Association,  on  the  occasion  of  its  next  annual  meeting — 

J.   O.   Rutherford,  Hon.   W.   C.  Edwards, 

Leonard    Pearson,  C.   A.   Hodoetts,  M.   D. 

V.  A.  Moore,  J.   R.   MOHLer. 
Hon.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Louis    F.    Swift, 

Frederick  Torrencb^  J.   W.   Flaybllb, 

M.  H.   Reynolds.  E.  C.  Schroeder. 

The  Commission  met  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  elected  as  Chairman,  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford, 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  as  Secretary,  Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  and  the  inability  to  act  of  Mr. 
Louis  Swift,  the  President  appointed  in  the  stead  of  these  two  gentlemen,  re- 
spectively, Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Tomlinson, 
of  Denver,  Colorado.  Later  at  the  request  of  the  Commission  the  President  ap- 
pointed Mr.  J.  J.  Ferguson,  of  Chicago,  III.,  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Packing  Industry,  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Medical  Health  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL   COMMISSION   ON  THE  CONTROL  OF 

BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

To  the  President  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asaociation: 

Owing  to  the  great  economic  and  sanitary  significance  of  animal  tubercu- 
losis to  the  live  stock  Industry  of  America,  and  the  many  and  varied  factors 
which  must  of  necessity  be  accounted  with  in  formulating  successful  measures 
for  its  eradication,  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  at  its  meeting 
in  Chicago  In  September,  1909,  appointed  the  International  Commission  on  the 
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Control  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis.  The  Commission  was  instructed  to  study  the 
problem  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  upon  reasonable  and  economically  practical  methods  or  systems  to 
be  recommended  to  both  officials  and  live  stock  owners  for  eradicating  this -great 
scourge  of  domesticated  animals. 

It  is  recognized  that  tuberculosis  is  widely  prevalent  among  cattle  and 
other  animals  and  that  the  frequency  with  which  this  great  evil  occurs  is  in- 
creasing rather  than  declining.  As  tuberculosis  Is  one  of  the  strictly  preventable 
Infections,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  through  the  formulation  and 
enforcement  of  proper  regulations  the  disease  may  eventually  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed. 

The  Commission  has  held  four  meetings  as  follows : — Buffalo,  New  York, 
December  13  and  14,  1909;  Detroit,  Michigan,  March  1  and  2,  1910;  Ottawa, 
Canada,  May  19,  20  and  21,  1910;  Madison,  Wisconsin,  June  27  and  28,  1910; 
all  of  which  were  well  attended,  very  few  of  the  members  having  on  any  occa- 
sion been  absent.  The  Commission  begs  to  present  as  a  result  of  its  labors  the 
following  report  which,  although  brief,  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  com- 
prise the  principal  points  essential  to  the  promulgation  of  a  comprehensive  and 
practical  policy,  such  as  may  reasonably  be  adopted  by  any  governmental  body 
interested  in  the  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  extensive  knowledge  already  pos- 
sessed by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  efforts  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
to  secure  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  or  upon  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Commission. 

In  view  of  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  as  selected  by  the  American 
ITeterinary  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  fact  that  so  much  information  on 
the  subject  has  been  made  available  through  the  work  of  similar  bodies  in  other 
countries,  and  the  researches  of  scientific  and  practical  men  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  the  Commission  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  any  evidence 
either  from  expert  witnesses  or  others. 

The  members  fully  understood  that  the  purpose  which  their  appointment 
was  intended  to  serve  was  less  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  regarding  bo- 
vine tuberculosis,  than  the  careful  study  of  the  knowledge  already  available,  and 
of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  those  most  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  subject. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  report  are,  therefore,  simply  the  outcome 
of  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  various  modern  aspects  and 
phases  of  the  problem,  with  the  object  of  crystallizing  public  opinion  and  so 
clearing  the  way  for  legislative  action. 

They  realized  also  that  they  could  deal  with  the  fundamental  principles 
only,  and  that  the  details  of  any  policy  which  they  might  outline,  must  in  each 
case,  be  worked  out  by  the  duly  authorised  and  responsible  representatives  of 
the  community  immediately   concerned. 

They  nevertheless  deemed  it  essential  to  study  closely  the  history  of  the 
various  efforts  hitherto  made  by  such  countries  throughout  the  world  as  have 
attempted  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

This  naturally  led  to  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  methods  other  than 
such  as  might  reasonably  be  adopted  by  any  community  desiring,  in  the  full 
light  of  present  day  knowledge,  to  undertake  the  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

It  was  felt,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  especially  in  some  lo- 
calities and  among  certain  classes  of  cattle,  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  officials  and  the  large  economic  questions  involved,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  enormous  expenditure,  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  seriously  discuss  a  policy  of  universal  compulsory  testing  and 
slaughter. 

Such  a  policy  might  perhaps  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  a  small  com- 
munity, or  one  in  which  the  disease  existed  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  speak- 
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ing  generally,  especially  In  view  of  past  experiences  In  this  line,  It  was  thought 
better  to  omit  it  entirely  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

All  other  methods  of  dealing  with  bovine  tuberculosis  which  have  been 
recommended  or  tried  in  various  communities,  were  thoroughly  discussed,  with 
the  object  of  discarding  weak  points  and  adopting  such  features  as  might  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  In  the  official  findings  of  the  Commission. 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  was  in  this  way  fully  and  freely  considered, 
it  being  thought  best  to  cover  the  whole  ground  as  completely  as  possible  before 
coming  to  a  definite  decision  on  any  one  point. 

In  order  to  still  further  minimize  the  risk  of  omitting  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  Commission  any  phase  of  the  question,  four  committees  were  appointed  at 
Che  first  meeting  to  deal  respectively  with : — 

(1)  Education  and  legislation, 

(2)  Location  of  tuberculosis, 

(3)  Dissemination, 

(4)  Disposition  of  tuberculous  animals. 

The  appointment  of  these  committees  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  in  concentrating  the  energies  of  the  various  members  on  those  branches 
of  the  subject  with  which  they  were  most  familiar,  and  their  reports  presented 
at  subsequent  meetings  enabled  the  Commission  to  reach  satisfactory  conclusions 
much  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

As  a  means  of  furnishing  Information  as  to  the  reasons  for  these  con- 
clusions and  the  manner  In  which  they  were  reached,  the  Commission  would 
recommend  that  the  reports  of  the  committees  should  be  published  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  report. 

The  Commission  recognizing  after  careful  study  that  the  tuberculin  test  is 
the  fundamental  factor  in  any  policy  having  for  its  object  the  control  of  bovine 
tuberculosis,  decided  that  a  pronouncement  to  that  effect  should  properly  occupy 
a  foremost  place. 

Based  on  the  information  contained  In  the  reports  of  its  Committees  and 
on  such  other  Information  as  was  brought  out  in  the  general  discussions  of  the 
Commission,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  for  presentation  to  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

RESOLUTION  1.     DISSEMINATION. 

As  a  general  policy  to  be  observed  all  contact  between  tuberculous  and 
healthy  cattle  and  between  healthy  cattle  and  stables,  cars,  etc.,  which  may  con- 
tain living  tubercle  bacilli  should  be  prevented.  To  accomplish  this  the  follow- 
ing specific  recommendations  are  made  : — 

1.  There  should  be  no  sale  or  exchange  of  animals  affected  with  tuberculosis  ex- 
cept for  immediate  slaughter  or  for  breeding  purposes  under  official  supervision. 

2.  That  the  managements  of  live  stock  shows  should  give  preference  to  cattle 
known  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis,  either  by  providing  special  classes  for  such 
cattle  or  in  some  other  practical  way,  and  should  also  take  every  precaution  to 
prevent  contact  between  such  animals  and  those  not  known  to  be  free  from 
disease. 

3.  All  live  stock  shippers  should  take  every  precaution  to  see  that  cars  fur- 
nished are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  before  use. 

RESOLUTION  2.     TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

1.  That  tuberculin,  properly  used,  is  an  accurate  and  reliable  diagnostic  agent 
for  the  detection  of  active  tuberculosis. 

2.  That  tuberculin  may  not  produce  a  reaction  under  the  following  conditions : — 

(a)  When  the  disease  is  In  a  period  of  incubation. 

(b)  When  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested. 
<c)     When  the  disease  is  extensively  generalized. 

The  last  condition  Is  relatively  rare  and  may  usually  be  detected  by  physical 
examination. 
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8.  On  account  of  the  period  of  Incnbatlon  and  the  fact  that  arrested  cases  may 
sooner  or  later  become  active,  all  exposed  animals  should  be  re  tested  at  Interyals 
of  six  months  to  one  year. 

i.  That  the  tuberculin  test  should  not  be  applied  to  any  animal  having  a  temper- 
ature higher  than  normal. 

5.  That  any  animal  having  given  one  dlstnct  reaction  to  tuberculin  should  there- 
after be  regarded  as  tuberculous. 

6.  That  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin  is  the  only  method  of  using 
tuberculin  for  the  detection  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  which  can  be  recommended 
at  the  present  time. 

7.  That  tuberculin  has  no  injurious  effect  on  healthy  cattle. 

RESOLUTION  3.    EVIDENCE  FROM  TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

That  a  positive  reaction  to  tuberculin  In  any  properly  conducted  test,  ofBclal 
or  otherwise,  in  any  animal  in  any  herd,  shall  be  considered  evidence  sufficient 
to  declare  the  herd  to  be  infected. 

RESOLUTION  4.     COMPULSORY  NOTIFICATION. 

That  the  Commission  recommends  the  passage  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
compulsory  notification  by  owners  and  by  veterlanrians  of  the  existence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  a  herd,  whether  such  existence  be  made  known  by  detection  of  clinical 
cases  or  by  the  tuberculin  test. 

RESOLUTION  6.     LOCATION  THROUGH  SLAUGHTER. 

This  Commission  recognizes  that  the  discovery  of  tuberculosis  in  animals 
slaughtered  for  food  purposes  furnishes  one  of  the  best  possible  means  of  lo- 
cating the  disease  on  the  farm,  and  therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of  some 
system  of  marking,  for  purposes  of  identification,  all  cattle  three  years  old  or 
over,  shipped  for  slaughter. 

As  tuberculosis  of  hogs  in  almost  invariably  due  to  bovine  infection,  this 
recommendation  should  also  be  made  to  apply  to  hogs  of  any  age  shipped  for 
slaughter. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  discovery  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  com- 
ing under  government  inspection  should  be  used  whenever  identification  is  possible, 
as  a  means  of  locating  infected  nerds  and  premises.  All  such  cases  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  proper  authorities  for  control  action. 

RESOLUTION  6.     DISPOSITION  OP  TUBERCULOUS  ANIMALS. 

THE  COMMISSION  PLAN. 

1.     As  a  general  policy  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  the  separation  of  healthy 
and  diseased  animals,  and  the  construction  of  a  healthy  herd  are  recommended. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  following  recommendations  are  made : — 

(1)  If  the  herd  is  found  to  be  extensively  infected,  as  shown  by  the  tuber- 
culin test  or  clinical  examination,  even  the  apparently  healthy  animals  in  it 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  until  they  have  been  separated  from  the  re- 
acting animals  for  at  least  three  months. 

If  after  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  do  not  react  to  the  tuberculin  test, 
they  may  be  considered  healthy  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  herd  extensively  infected  should  not  be  treated  by 
the  method  of  general  separation,  but  that  the  construction  of  a  new  herd  from 
the  oflTsprlng  only  is  advisable. 

(2)  If  the  herd  is  found,  by  either  or  both  of  the  above  methols,  to  contain 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  diseased  animals  separation  of  the  diseased  ani- 
mals from  the  healthy  animals,  and  the  construction  of  a  sound  herd  from  the 
healthy  animals,  and  the  offspring  of  both,  is  advocated. 

As  a  working  basis  In  carrying  out  these  principles,  we  advise, 
(a)     That  herds  containing  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  diseased  animals  be 
treated  as  coming  under  section  one. 
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(b)  That  herds  containhig  under  fifteen  per  cent  of  diseased  animals  be 
treated  as  coming  under  section  two. 

(c)  That  herds  falling  between  these  figures  be  graded  according  to  the 
option  of  the  owner. 

(d)  That  It  shall  be  the  prerogative  of  the  owner  to  reject  either  plan  and 
liave  his  herd  dealt  with  by  removal  and  slaughter  of  diseased  animals,  with  or 
without  compensation,  according  to  the  public  policy  in  orperatlon. 

2.  That  when  by  any  means  the  ofllcials  properly  charged  with  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  become  aware  of  its  existence  in  a  herd  to  which  a  policy  of 
slaughter  and  compensation  cannot  reasonably  be  applied,  such  herd  must 
be  dealt  with  by  the  owner,  under  government  supervision,  on  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  all  sound  animals  from  those  affected.  Such  separation  must 
be  effected  by  treating  the  whole  herd  as  diseased,  and  rearing  the  calves  sepa- 
rately, either  on  pasteurized  milk  or  the  milk  of  healthy  cows,  or  when  the  num- 
ber of  those  affected  is  so  small  as  to  warrant  such  a  course,  by  the  application 
to  the  whole  herd,  from  time  to  time,  under  official  supervision,  of  the  tuberculin 
test,  and  the  entire  segregation  of  all  animals  found  to  react. 

In  the  event  of  any  owner  refusing  or  neglecting  to  adopt  either  of  the 
above  methods,  his  entire  herd  to  be  closely  quarantined,  and  sales  therefrom  to 
be  entirely  prohibited. 

3.  That  a  policy  of  compensation  be  recommended  as  useful  and  usually  neces- 
sary as  a  temporary  measure. 

4.  That,  when  slaughter  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  economic  loss,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  as  far  as  possible  the  meat  of  such  animals  as 
may  be  found  fit  for  food  on  being  slaughtered  under  competent  inspection. 

5.  The  details  of  the  Commission  Plan  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  report. 

RESOLUTION   7.     PREVENTION. 

1.  That,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  spread  of  infection,  persons  buying 
cattle  for  breeding  purposes  or  milk  production  should,  except  when  such  pur- 
chases are  made  from  disease  free  herds  which  have  been  tested  by  a  properly 
qualified  person,  purchase  only  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test.  In  order  to  assist 
in  the  proper  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
official  authorities  should  adopt  such  Regulations  as  will  prevent  the  entry  to 
their  respective  territories  of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  or  milk  production 
unless  accompanied  by  satisfactory  tuberculin  test  charts. 

2.  That  all  milk  and  milk  by-products  used  as  food  should  be  properly 
pasteurized  unless  from  cows  known  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 

RESOLUTION  8.  CONTROL  OP  TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

That  this  Commission  recommends  the  passage  of  legislation  which  wHl 
prevent  the  sale,  distribution  or  use  of  tuberculin  by  any  persons  other  than 
those  acting  with  the  full  knowledge,  or  under  the  direction,  of  official  authorities. 

RESOLUTION  9.     EDUCATION. 

As  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  character  of  tuberculosis  among 
animals,  the  modes  of  dissemination,  its  significance  as  an  economic  and  as  a 
public  health  problem,  underlie  an  intelligent  adherence  to  the  principles  that 
must  be  observed  in  all  efforts  for  eradication,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
proper  cooperation  in  the  great  work  between  physicians,  veterinarians,  live 
stock  owners,  legislators,  and  the  public  generally,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
widespread  campaign  of  education  be  undertaken.  To  accomplish  this  end  it  is 
recommended  that  first  of  all  a  simple  pamphlet  on  bovine  tuberculosis  be 
written,  in  which  the  language  used  shall  be  of  such  character  that  every  per- 
son of  average  intelligence  shall  be  able  to  read  it  without  being  mystified  by 
technical  terms  or  phrases.     This   pamphlet  should  be  published  with  the   en- 
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dorsement  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  and  the  special  en- 
dorsement and  consequent  authority  of  the  International  Commission  on  Bovine 
Tubercolosis  Control. 

RESOLUTION  10.     PUBLICITY. 

In  condndlng  its  work  the  Commission  desires  to  especially  appeal  to  the 
press,  metropolitan,  agricultural  and  local  to  Join  in  the  work  of  extending  as 
much  as  possible  among  the  people  the  conclusions  here  arrived  at.  The  vital 
importance  of  the  life  of  farm  animals  co  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  society 
needs  no  argument  in  its  support.  The  aim  and  sole  purpose  which  has 
actuated  this  Commission  has  been  to  arrive  at  the  soundest  conclusions  possible 
in  the  light  of  the  best  knowledge  obtainable. 

RESOLUTION   11,     LEGISLATION. 

It  Is  recommended  that  legislation  regarding  the  control  and  eradication 
of  tuberculosis  among  domestic  animals  be  made  uniform ;  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  other  American  countries  for  the  admission  into 
America  of  animals  from  without  be  made  stringent  and  as  much  alike  as 
possible ;  and  that  the  laws  governing  the  interstate  and  inter-provincial  move- 
ment of  cattle  and  that  between  different  American  countries  be  harmonized. 

The  laws  governing  inter-state  and  Inter-provincial  movement  of  cattle 
should  be  of  such  character  that  every  state  and  every  province  will  be  free 
in  its  eradication  work  from  unnecessary  difficulties  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
disease  In  other  states  and  provinces. 

Legislation  is  especially  required  to  prevent  the  various  frauds  which  in- 
terfere with  the  satisfactory  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  agent  for  tuber- 
culosis, as  well  as  for  official  supervision  over  all  tuberculin  sold  to  be  used 
by  veterinarians  and  others. 

RESOLUTION    12.     SANITATION. 

In  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  it  should  be  kept  In  mind  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  protecting  animals  against  exposure  to  tubercle  bacilli,  It  is  desirable 
to  make  them  as  resistant  to  infection  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by  stabl- 
ing them  fn  clean  disinfected  and  properly  ventilated  and  lighted  barns,  giving 
them  abundant  clean  water  and  nutritious  food,  a  sufficient  amount  of  dally 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  attending  generally  to  those  conditions  which  are 
well  known  to  contribute  to  the  health  of  animals. 

The  daily  removal  of  manure  from  stables,  and  water  tight  floors  and  good 
drainage  in  stables  are  urgently  recommended. 

Youns  stock  particularly  should  be  raised  as  hardy  as  possible  and  should 
be  accustomed  to  liberal  exercise  and  living  in  the  open. 

RESOLUTION  13.     IMMUNIZATION. 

That  as  none  of  the  various  methods  for  the  immunization  of  animals 
against  tuberculosis  have  passed  sufficiently  beyond  the  experimental  stage  the 
Commission  is  unable  to  endorse  any  part  of  these  for  practical  use  at  the 
present  time. 

RESOLUTION  14.     ANIMAL  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

While  the  members  recognize  that  the  subject  with  which  this  Commission 
is  primarily  intended  to  deal  is  the  control  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
among  animals  as  an  economic  problem  they  cannot  feel  satisfied  without  de- 
claring their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  among  animals  is  also  an 
important  public  health  problem.  Considered  as  such,  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis among  animals  should  have  the  approval  and  support  of  all  those 
persons  who  are  interested  in  curtailing  human  suffering  and  prolonging  human 
life. 
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RESOLUTION  15.     GBNBRAL  STATEMENT. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  that  they 
recognize  the  limitations  of  a  report  necessarily  based  on  actual  and  not  on 
theoretical  conditions.  They  fully  realize  that  in  the  event  of  the  policy  of 
which  their  recommendations  form  the  frame  work,  being  anywhere  adopted 
even  in  its  entirety,  much  greater  benefit  will  be  derived,  at  least  for  some  time, 
from  its  educative  than  from  its  executive  features. 

The  control  to  say  nothing  of  the  eradication  of  bovine  tubersulosis,  is 
impossible  of  achievement,  without  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  men  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  cattle  industry.  In  order  to  secure  this  cooperation, 
it  will  doubtless  be  necessary,  in  most  communities,  to  carry  on  an  active  and 
prolonged  educational  campaign. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  the  dissemination  of  practical  and  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  disease,  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  a  very  large  variety  of 
methods.  Many  of  these  methods,  such  as  bulletins,  lectures  and  actual  demon- 
strations of  disease,  having  already  been  found  valuable,  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  used. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  any  other  educative 
process,  a  measure  of  disciplinary  control  Is  essential  to  success. 

Needless  to  say  such  control  can  be  secured  only  by  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which,  while  clear  and  comprehensive  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  sufflciently 
conservative  to  avoid  exciting  alarm  or  arousing  antagonism  on  the  part  of 
owners  especially  of  valuable  herds. 

The  best  law  ever  framed  can  be  made  an  utter  failure  by  stupid  or  In- 
judicious administration,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  drastic  legislation 
can  be  rendered  acceptable  if  enforced  with  reasonable  tact  and  diplomacy. 

Provided  therefore,  that  these  qualities,  combined  with  integrity,  thorough- 
ness, and  determination,  are  available  for  administrative  purposes,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  are  convinced  that  the  enforcement  of  a  law  based  on 
their  recommendations,  will  prove  to  be  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  effective 
educational  agency  which  could  possibly  be  employed. 

In  concluding  its  Report  the  Commission  would  suggest  that  the  Associa- 
tion should  make  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  either 
by  continuing  the  Commission  as  at  present  constituted  or  with  such  changes 
in  the  personnel  as  may  be  considered  desirable. 

(Signed) 

Wm.  C.  Edwards^  J.  N.  Hubtt, 

E.  C.    SCHBOBDEB^  J.  J.    FSBOUSON, 
J.   R.   MOHLBB,  T.   W.  TOMLINBON^ 
J.   W.   FLAVELLE,  y.  A.   MOOBBj 

f.  tobbance,  w.  d.  hoabd, 
Maztck  p.  Ravenel,  M.  D, 
Chas.  a.  Hodobtts^  M.  D. 
J.  6.  RuTHBBFOBD,  Ohotrmon. 
M.  H.  Reynolds^  Becreiary, 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


State  of  Washington, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Oltmfia,  June  SO,  1916. 

To  His  Excellency^  Ernest  Lister^  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  the  Second  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  SO,  1916,  in- 
clusive. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  valuable  serv- 
ice rendered  the  Department  by  Dr.  Ira  D.  Cardiff,  Honorable 
E.  E.  Flood,  and  Dr.  Granville  Lowther,  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  who  have  all  assisted  your  Commissioner  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  in  meeting  the  many  perplexing  problems 
with  which  we  have  been  confronted  from  time  to  time. 

This  service,  which  has  been  had  at  practically  no  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  state,  has  been  of  inestimable  value  and 
is  gratefully  appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  T.  Graves, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
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INTRODUCTION 


ORGANIZATION   OF   DEPARTMENT.  | 

Prior  to  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  of  1913,  the  duties  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Washington,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  were  distributed  among  a  number  of  Independent  de- 
partments. Each  of  these  departments  had  its  separate  head  and  each 
performed  its  independent  functions  as  defined  by  a  number  of  state 
enactments.  In  some  particulars  several  of  these  departments  occupied 
more  or  less  competitive  fields.  While  each  had  assigned  to  it  spe- 
cific duties  different  from  the  others,  nevertheless  there  were  occa- 
sions when  their  activities  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  were  duplicated. 

It  was  found  that  the  operation  of  a  great  number  of  independent 
departments  added  to  the  expense  of  administration.  Certain  fixed 
charges  were  necessary  in  connection  with  each  department,  which, 
while  not  large  perhaps  with  respect  to  any  one,  nevertheless  in  the  ag- 
gregate added  considerably  to  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  This  situa- 
tion resulted  not  only  in  more  or  less  confusion,  but  it  was  open  to 
numerous  other  objections  which  the  legislature  in  the  year  1913 
remedied  upon  the  Qovernor's  recommendation. 

Naturally,  also,  there  was  a  lack  of  co-operative  effort  and  a  tend- 
ency among  the  various  departments  to  outdo  each  other  in  their  re- 
spective fields,  which  created  a  situation  obviously  unsatisfactory  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  administrative  methods. 

Eiach  of  these  various  departments  found  it  necessary  at  the  re- 
corring  sessions  of  the  legislature  to  make  appeal  for  funds  for  the 
conduct  of  its  work.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  condition  was 
that  some  departments,  the  heads  of  which  were  more  active  or  more 
successful  in  presenting  their  case  to  the  appropriation  committees, 
were  able  to  secure  larger  appropriations  than  perhaps  were  necessary 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  while  others  for  a  contrary  reason 
were  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  properly  carry  on  their  work. 

One  objection  to  the  former  system  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
several  departments  were  scattered  about  the  state  at  different  points. 
The  locations  of  their  respective  headquarters  were  unknown  to  the 
large  majority  of  citizens  and  hence  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  for 
the  people  whom  the  state  sought  to  serve  to  come  into  close  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  agencies  designed  to  serve  them.  These  and 
other  objections  which  from  time  to  time  manifested  themselves  re- 
sulted in  a  definite  demand  upon  the  State  Legrislature  for  a  consolida- 
tion of  a  number  of  departments  whose  duties  as  defined  by  the  state 
laws  were  to  a  great  extent  closely  connected.  This  movement  as 
above  intimated  climaxed  in  the  year  1913  when  the  State  Legrislature 
adopted  the  act  whereby  the  present  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Washington  was  created. 
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The  department  thus  brought  Into  existence  Is  vested  with  all  of 
the  powers  and  is  required  to  perform  the  duties  previously  appertain- 
ing to  the  following  offices:  The  State  Veterinarian,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  State  Oil  Inspector, 
Bakery  Inspector,  State  Fair  Commission,  and  in  the  Washington  State 
College,  with  respect  to  the  licensing  and  registration  of  Jacks  and 
stallions,  and  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  director  of  the  Wash* 
ingrton  Agricultural  Ebcperiment  Station  as  regards  concentrated  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs  and  commercial  fertilizers  used  for  manurial 
purposes. 

Upon  the  consolidation  of  the  above  offices  in  the  one  department 
an  investigation  and  close  analysis  of  the  duties  required  of  them  dis- 
closed the  fact  as  indicated  above,  that  in  several  cases  their  activities 
were  closely  related.  For  convenience  of  administration,  therefore,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  added  efficiency  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, the  work  of  the  several  offices  was  grouped  around  four  general 
subdivisions,  each  having  a  deputy  of  the  department  at  its  head. 
These  four  divisions  are  known  as,  first.  Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Divi- 
sion; second,  IM vision  of  Horticulture;  third,  Division  of  Foods,  Feeds, 
Fertilizers,  Drugs,  Oils  and  Bakery  Inspection;  fourth,  the  Division  of 
Agriculture.  Through  the  agency  of  these  four  divisions  the  many 
and  important  duties  assigned  to  this  department  in  the  act  of  1913 
are  performed.  The  general  powers  of  the  Commissioner  authorize 
him  to  publish  and  to  distribute  bulletins  dealing  with  the  various 
phases  of  departmental  activity  and  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  work  and  results  accomplished  by  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
state  for  the  enforcement  of  the  regulatory  laws  relating  to  agricul- 
ture, and  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state.  He  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  numerous  important  police  regulations  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  food  supplies  offered  for  sale  to  our  citizens,  to  the 
drugs  which  they  purchase,  to  the  output  of  the  bakeries  scattered 
through  the  several  hundred  cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  in  many  other  ways  the  Department  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  the  health  and  well  being  of  our  people. 

It  is  not  contemplated  in  the  act  and  it  has  not  been  the  practice 
of  the  Department  to  enter  the  field  already  occupied  by  the  state  and 
government  experimental  stations.  The  problems  of  a  more  or  less 
technical  character  touching  upon  the  question  of  farm  methods  which 
are  presented  to  the  modern  farmer  who  desires  to  get  the  best  results 
from  his  operations  belong  to  experts  trained  for  that  particular  work. 
Such  experts  are  maintained  at  the  State  College  and  the  various  ex- 
perimental stations  and  to  them  are  referred  the  matters  which  nat- 
urally would  come  under  their  consideration.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state 
in  this  connection  that  the  Department  has  at  all  times  enjoyed  the 
closest  co-operation  with  the  State  College  and  the  officials  of  the 
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various  experimental  stations  who  have  invariably  responded  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  to  every  request  for  assistance  or  information  that 
has  been  referred  to  them. 

PURPOSE  OF  INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  assigned  a  wide  scope  of  activity.  Its  duties  as  de- 
fined by  statute  are  many  and  varied.  Reaching  out  from  the  state 
capitol  the  ramifications  of  the  Department  touch  the  citizens  directly 
in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  state.  It  is  believed  that  every 
citizen  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  this  Department.  He 
helps  through  the  taxation  of  his  property  to  pay  for  its  support  He 
has  an  interest  in  the  success  of  its  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health.  He  has  a  large  interest  in  the  work 
the  Department  is  required  to  do  in  the  inspection  of  the  food  products 
which  are  consumed  on  his  table,  and  it  is  not  stretching  the  facts  by 
any  means  to  assert  that  the  comfort  and  well-being,  and  in  many 
cases  the  lives  of  our  citizens  are  dependent  upon  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  assigned  by  the  Legislature  to  this  Department 

The  varied  activities  required  of  the  Department  suggest  also  in 
some  measure  the  character  and  extent  of  the  state's  resources  and 
industries.  Realizing  that  this  report  will  go  to  many  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  natural  conditions  and  the  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  state,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  present  in  con- 
nection with  this  report  a  brief  statement  descriptive  of  the  climate, 
the  soil,  the  products  and  industries  of  Washing^ton,  and  of  the  people 
who  are  engaged  in  developing  its  manifold  resources. 

The  purpose  in  view  is  to  connect  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader 
the  duties  required  of  this  Department  with  the  field  in  which  those 
duties  are  performed.  It  is  believed,  for  example,  that  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Dairying  and  Livestock  will  be  better  understood  and 
more  fully  appreciated  if  some  detailed  insight  is  presented  with  re- 
spect to  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  dairy  and  livestock  industry. 

A  great  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union  maintain  a  regular  de- 
partment of  horticulture.  But  how  many  of  them  can  boast  a  single 
county  with  sixty  thousand  acres  of  commercial  orchards  annually 
contributing  their  products  to  the  world's  markets?  The  work  of  the 
seed  inspector  is  common  to  nearly  every  state,  but  the  importance  of 
that  work  as  related  to  our  own  commonwealth  will  appeal  more 
strongly  to  the  reader  who  is  conversant  with  the  acreage,  the  capital, 
and  the  labor  employed  in  the  great  grain-growing  industry  of  Wash- 
ington. The  following  pages,  therefore,  will  offer  to  the  reader  in  as 
concise  a  form  as  possible  such  facts  and  figures  as  will  enable  him 
to  visualize  the  field  of  activity  in  which  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  engaged. 
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The  information  presented  has  been  secured  from  official  and 
other  reliable  sources  and  will  be  found  readily  capable  of  veriflcation. 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  State  of  Washington,  by  reason  of  several  outstanding  topo- 
graphical features,  is  naturally  divided  into  districts  possessing  widely 
varying  characteristics.  Not  far  distant  from  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the 
Olympic  range  of  mountains  which  gives  the  name  to  and  forms  the 
dominant  physical  characteristic  of  the  great  district  known  as  the 
Olympic  Peninsula.  Farther  east  the  Cascade  Mountains  extend  in  a 
general  northern  and  southern  direction,  forming  what  may  be  termed 
the  backbone  of  Washington,  dividing  the  state  into  rec^ions  vastly  dis- 
similar in  climate,  soil,  and  other  natural  conditions.  The  Columbia 
River,  a  third  important  boundary  line,  enters  the  state  in  its  north- 
east section  and  traverses  its  entire  width  in  an  irregular  course,  enter- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  extreme  southwest  comer.  Based  upon 
these  natural  lines  of  division,  the  state  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
following  sections: 

First,  the  district  located  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Olym- 
.pic  Mountains.  Second,  the  great  natural  basin  which  lies  between  the 
Olympic  and  Cascade  ranges.  The  chief  physical  feature  of  this  dis- 
trict is  the  inland  sea  known  as  Puget  Sound.  Third,  the  Cascade 
Mountain  range  with  its  peaks  surmounted  by  a  perpetual  covering  of 
snow,  forming  the  source  of  many  of  the  streams  which  water  the 
fertile  valleys  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Washington.  Fourth,  the 
territory  north  of  the  Columbia  River,  an  extensive  rolling  country 
partly  timbered,  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  Okanogan  High- 
lands. Fifth,  the  Columbia  Plains  lying  south  of  the  above  district 
and  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountain  Range.  Sixth,  the  Blue  Mountain 
district  which  is  located  In  the  extreme  southeastern  section  of  the 
state.  Seventh,  a  series  of  wide  hills  and  valleys  originally  heavily 
timbered,  located  in  the  southwest  section. 

As  may  be  expected  from  the  widely  difterent  topographical  con- 
ditions suggested  by  the  foregoing,  the  industries  and  resources  of  the 
state  are  many  and  varied.  These  will  be  treated  in  turn  in  subse- 
quent pages. 

SOILS  OF  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  Cascade  Mountain  range,  by  far  the  most  important  of  Wash- 
ington's dividing  boundaries,  separates  the  state  into  two  great  sections 
commonly  known  as  Eastern  and  Western  Washington.  The  soils  of 
these  two  sections  are  of  differing  origin  and  likewise  difterent  in 
character  and  composition  and  with  respect  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  best  adapted.  Generally  speaking,  the  soils  of  Western  Wash- 
ington are  of  glacial  origin,  while  the  soils  of  Eastern  Washington  had 
their  basis  in  the  outflow  of  enormous  volcanoes  which  had  their 
period  of  activity  In  bygone  ages. 
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Western  Washington. 

Sand,  clay  and  gravels  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  soil 
which  covers  the  mountains  and  foothills  of  Western  Washington.  In 
some  places  these  deposits  remain  today  much  as  they  were  left  as 
the  result  of  the  original  glacial  movement  In  the  valleys,  however, 
where  the  rocks  have  disintegrated  and  become  pulverized  by  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  processes  of  nature,  aided  by  the  continued 
deposit  of  silts  from  the  rapid  flowing  mountain  streams,  and  mixed 
with  accumulations  of  decaying  vegetation,  a  soil  formation  is  pre- 
sented which  has  proven  extremely  attractive  to  the  farmer  and  truck 
C^ardener.  At  the  mouth  of  several  of  the  Western  Washington  streams 
where  topographical  conditions  are  favorable,  a  mixed  soil  made  up 
of  silt  deposits  combined  with  decayed  organic  matter  has  accumu- 
lated, and  through  actual  demonstration  has  been  found  to  yield  re- 
markably of  all  manner  of  grain,  grass  and  vegetable  crops. 

In  some  sections  of  Western  Washington  where  lakes  and  marshes 
formerly  covered  the  ground,  now  will  be  found  a  peat  soil  which  un- 
der certain  conditions  has  been  found  to  3rield  profitable  crops. 

Soils  of  Eastern  Washington. 

As  already  noted,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  soil  of  Eastern 
Washington  is  its  volcanic  origin.  Great  stretches  of  country  lying 
eastward  from  the  Cascade  Mountain  range  are  covered  to  a  vast 
depth  with  what  is  commonly  termed  volcanic  ash.  Like  the  soils  of 
Western  Washington,  the  original  conditions  have  been  greatly  altered 
through  the  passing  of  the  centuries.  Heavy  silt  deposits  in  many 
places,  the  disintegration  of  igneous  rocks,  and  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter  have  all  combined  to  add  richness  and  fertility  to  these  soils. 

On  the  highlands  and  in  the  northern  section  of  Eastern  Wash- 
ington, there  has  always  been  sufficient  rainfall  to  produce  abundant 
native  forage  crops,  which  in  the  early  days  of  the  state's  development 
oftered  tempting  fields  to  stock  men.  The  opportunties  thus  presented 
were  early  seized  and  improved  to  the  utmost.  In  the  lower  levels 
and  river  valleys  of  Eastern  Washington,  where  the  rainfall  is  insuf- 
ficient for  practical  farming  purposes,  vast  stretches  of  the  original 
volcanic  ash  presented  themselves  to  the  early  settlers  of  the  state, 
an  unbroken  sagebrush  plain.  This  soil  occurs  in  depths  varying  from 
two  to  three  feet  to  as  much  as  seventy-five  feet.  In  its  natural  con- 
dition it  ofters  a  parched  and  forbidding  aspect  to  the  observer,  but 
when  the  life-giving  streams  from  the  mountains  are  turned  upon  its 
barren  surface  this  soil  has  been  found  so  productive  as  to  be  the 
marvel  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  its  possibilities. 

There  are  evidences  also  in  many  sections  of  Eastern  Washington 
of  vast  areas  which  formerly  must  have  been  great  inland  lakes.  The 
subsiding  waters,  together  with  the  changing  courses  of  the  streams 
which  flow  through  these  districts,  leaving  their  rich  silt  deposits  to 
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cover  the  land,  have  given  to  the  fanners  and  fruit-growers  of  the 
state  a  legacy  of  almost  Incalculable  value. 

The  foregoing  treats  of  the  soil  conditions  of  the  state  only  in  a 
general  way.  Localities  will  be  found  both  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Washington  where  the  conditions  above  described  do  not  apply,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  limitations  of  which  forbid  entering 
greatly  into  detail,  what  has  been  said  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

CLIMATIC   DIFFERENCES  AND   RELATION   OF  SAME 

TO  INDUSTRIES. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  divides 
the  state  into  two  sections  possessing  very  different  characteristics. 
Just  as  we  fiifd  that  the  soils  of  Eastern  Washington  are  different  in 
origin  and  adaptability  from  the  soils  of  Western  Washington,  so  we 
find  a  marked  difference  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  two  regions. 

Western  Washington. 

The  characteristic  climatic  features  of  Western  Washington  are 
its  heavy  annual  rainfall  and  its  equable  average  temperature,  which  is 
influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  reason  of  close  proximity  to  the  warm 
currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Originally  this  portion  of  the  state  extending  from  the  Canadian 
border  on  the  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  on  the  south, 
was  one  great  evergreen  forest  interrupted  only  by  the  various  indenta- 
tions of  the  ocean  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  state,  and  by  the 
numerous  streams  which  flow  from  the  snowclad  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea.  The  gigantic  firs  and  cedars  standing  in  solid  array 
over  uncounted  miles  of  territory  were  the  product  in  large  measure 
of  the  copious  rains  which  fall  in  this  section  during  a  large  portion  of 
the  year.  The  precipitation,  however,  varies  largely  in  different  parts 
of  the  western  section  of  the  state.  The  moisture-laden  winds  from 
the  Paciflc  Ocean  flnd  natural  avenues  of  access  to  the  interior  through 
the  mountains  and  by  way  of  the  courses  of  the  various  streams.  The 
districts  which  are  directly  in  line  with  the  course  of  the  prevailing 
winds  naturally  receive  the  greater  amount  of  precipitation.  There  are 
a  number  of  isolated  sections  so  located  with  reference  to  the  moun- 
tains and  the  wind  currents  that  their  annual  precipitation  is  only 
slightly  greater  than  is  found  in  the  semi-arid  sections  of  Eastern 
Washington.  In  such  sections  it  has  been  found  profltable  to  construct 
systems  of  artiflcial  Irrigation  to  enable  the  farmers  to  mature  their 
crops.  Other  districts  not  many  miles  away  may  have  a  rainfall  an- 
nually of  from  flfty  to  sixty  inches  or  more. 

Some  idea  of  the  annual  rainfall  in  different  sections  of  Western 
Washington  may  be  gained  from  tables  of  observations  as  taken  by 
the  agents  of  the  XJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  The  following  flgures  repre- 
sent averages  of  annual  precipitation  for  the  counties  named  covering 
a  period  of  ten  years  or  more:    Grays  Harbor  County,  88.55  inches;  sta- 
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tlon,  Aberdeen.  King  County,  47.81  Inches;  stations,  Seattle,  Snoqual- 
mie  Falls,  and  Vashon  Island.  Kitsap  County,  42.47  inches;  station. 
Eagle  Harbor.  Mason  County,  83.41  Inches;  station,  Union  City.  Pierce 
County,  58.22  inches;  stations,  Tacoma  and  Ashford.  Thurston  County, 
53.86  Inches;  stations,  Grand  Mound  and  Olympia.  Whatcom  County, 
37.47  inches;  stations,  BelUngham  and  Blaine. 

In  general,  the  climate  of  Western  Washington  is  mild  and  equable. 
Extremes  of  temperature  are  rarely  experienced.  The  summers,  owing 
to  the  refreshing  ocean  breezes,  are  delightful  and  Western  Washington 
with  its  numerous  salt  water  bays  and  inlets,  its  beautiful  lakes  and 
mountains  within  easy  access  by  rail  or  motor  car,  is  fast  achieving 
national  fame  as  a  great  summer  playground. 

As  the  forests  have  receded  before  the  attacks  of  the  loggers  the 
lands  thus  denuded  of  their  timber  are  rapidly  being  converted  into 
comfortable  farm  habitations.  The  climatic  conditions  naturally  Ex- 
ercise an  important  influence  upon  the  varieties  of  crops  produced. 
These  will  be  referred  to  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Eastern  Washington. 

Varying  conditions  of  climate  are  found  in  Eastern  Washington, 
governed  in  a  large  measure  by  the  differing  altitudes  of  the  various 
sections.  The  outstanding  climatic  characteristics  of  the  entire  region 
are  long,  hot  summers  and  moderately  cold  winters,  with  an  annual 
rain  precipitation  varying  from  almost  nothing  to  a  sufficient  fall  to 
insure  regular  annual  crops  of  wheat  and  other  products  far  above  the 
average,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  In  the  higher  levels  in  the 
north-central  and  the  southeastern  portions  of  the  district,  farming 
without  irrigation  is  practiced  upon  an  extensive  and  ever-increasing 
scale.  In  the  seml-arld  portions  of  Central  Washington,  where  the 
annual  rainfall  amounts  only  to  a  very  few  inches,  Irrigation  is  essen- 
tial to  successful  farming  and  the  production  of  crops  by  this  method 
has  been  In  progress  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  Cascade  Mountain  range  is  the  dominating  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  climate  of  Eastern  Washington.  These  rugged  mountains 
stand  as  a  barrier  to  the  moisture  carrying  winds  from  the  ocean,  seiz- 
ing their  burden  and  precipitating  it  upon  their  own  rocky  slopes, 
efther  In  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
dition that  so  large  a  portion  of  Eastern  Washington  must  remain  un- 
productive until  it  is  reclaimed  through  the  construction  of  artificial 
systems  of  irrigation.  At  times  in  Eastern  Washington  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  experienced.  But  the  low  humidity  prevents  any  dis- 
agreeable consequences  firom  the  high  temperatures  experienced  in  the 
summer,  and  the  nights,  even  in  the  hottest  months,  almost  invariably 
yield  a  refreshing  coolness.  Sufficient  snowfall  is  common  during  the 
winter  months  to  make  sleighing  an  enjoyable  recreation  for  periods 
ranging  from  two  weeks  to  two  months. 
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The  following  figures  taken  from  the  weather  bureau  reports  In- 
dicate the  aTerage  annual  rainfall  in  the  respective  counties  covering 
observations  through  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more:  Adams  County, 
11.90  inches;  station,  Lind.  Asotin  County,  16.11  inches;  station,  Zln- 
del.  Chelan  County,  14.8  inches;  stations.  Lakeside  and  Wenatchee. 
Spokane  County,  18.23  inches;  station,  Spokane.  Walla  Walla  County, 
17.58  inches;  station,  Walla  Walla.  Whitman  County,  22.20  inches; 
stations,  Colfax,  Pullman,  Rosalia.  Yakima  County,  9.35  inches;  sta- 
tions, North  Takima,  Sunnyside,  Fort  Simcoe. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  precipitation  of  snow  is  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  statistics. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  has  been  described  as  the  basis  of  all  Industry.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  absence  of  men  to  till  the  soil  and  force  the  earth  to 
yield  of  her  bounty,  humanity  would  have  but  short  life  upon  this  earth. 
As  In  other  newly  settled  countries,  the  early  comers  to  the  State  of 
Washingrton  sought  almost  immediately  to  ascertain  the  adaptability 
of  the  soil  and  climate  in  this  state  to  the  production  of  the  staple 
food  products  necessary  to  human  sustenance.  Fortunately  for  them 
and  for  those  of  us  who  have  come  after,  their  experiments  and  the 
experience  of  succeeding  generations  in  the  same  line  of  effort,  have 
proven  eminently  satisfactory  and  successful.  Speaking  in  a  broad 
sense,  agriculture  includes  all  of  the  various  industries  which  have 
their  basis  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Horticulture,  stock  growing,  poul- 
try raising,  bee  keeping,  etc.,  are  all  phases  of  agriculture.  This  chap- 
ter, however,  will  be  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  resources  and 
development  of  this  state  with  reference  to  grains,  grasses,  roots,  and 
similar  crops,  leaving  the  treatment  of  these  other  subjects  for  further 
subdivisions  of  this  report. 

CEREALS. 
Wheat. 

The  annual  production  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  Washington  ranges 
from  thirty  million  to  forty  million  bushels.  While  there  are  a  number 
of  states  that  surpass  our  own  in  total  quantity  of  production,  Wash- 
ington has  for  years  maintained  the  lead  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union 
for  the  highest  average  yield  of  wheat  per  year  per  acre. 

Those  portions  of  Eastern  Washington  which  enjoy  a  rainfall  suf- 
ficient for  the  maturing  of  crops  have  long  been  noted  for  their  large 
yields  of  this  cereal.  Lands  on  the  plains  of  this  portion  of  the  state, 
which  in  early  years  were  unable  to  find  a  purchaser  at  50  cents  or 
11.00  per  acre,  quickly  took  on  a  twenty-fold  value  when  experimental 
work  had  demonstrated  their  fitness  for  producing  wheat.  In  the  coun- 
try south  of  the  big  bend  of  the  Columbia  River  a  great  wheat-growing 
industry  has  been  in  process  of  development  for  many  years.  Likewise, 
in  the  rich  Palouse  and  Walla  Walla  countries  wheat  growing  has  been 
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a  source  of  proeperlty  to  the  people  almoBt  since  the  date  of  the  early 
settlements.  It  Is  not  uncommon  In  these  latter  sections  of  the  state 
to  see  the  farmers  plowing  around  the  knolls  and  hills  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  country,  until  the  very  summits  are  made  ready  for 
the  reception  of  their  seed. 

As  has  been  previously  noted,  the  soil  of  this  region  is  of  volcanic 
origin.  Repeated  cropping  and  cultivation  apparently  has  had  small 
elfect  upon  the  producing  capacity  of  this  soil.  Under  the  influence  of 
continued  plowing  and  harrowing  and  moistened  by  the  rains  and 
snows,  it  becomes  more  compact  and  furnishes  annually  a  better  seed 
bed  and  presents  greater  resistance  to  moisture  evaporation.  Some- 
what removed  from  the  lands  which  are  capable  of  yielding  an  annual 
crop  are  others  where  the  farmers  can  count  upon  a  fair  yield  only 
once  in  a  period  of  years.  The  introduction,  however,  of  improved  dry 
farming  methods  upon  these  lands  is  having  the  effect  of  converting 
them  from  idle  sagebrush  wastes  into  productive  profit  yielding  farms. 

The  wheat  grown  in  the  districts  thus  far  referred  to  is  ordinarily 
of  a  high  milling  grade.  It  finds  ready  market  in  the  flour  mills  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  the  surplus  is  annually  absorbed  through 
transportation  by  ocean  to  the  world's  great  wheat  markets. 

In  recent  years  wheat  production  on  a  considerable  scale  has  been 
practiced  in  some  of  the  irrigated  sections  of  the  state.  Under  favor- 
able conditions,  yields  of  wheat  on  irrigated  land  exceed  sixty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  wheat  thus  grown,  however,  is  not  usually  regarded 
as  best  suited  for  milling  purposes,  but  flnds  a  ready  market  as  feed 
for  stock  and  poultry.  Some  soft  wheat,  utilized  for  like  purposes,  is. 
also  grown  on  the  flat  alluvial  lands  of  the  river  deltas  of  Puget  Sound. 
Records  of  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat  grown  in  these 
latter  localities  are  not  uncommon. 

Wheat  growing  has  proven  one  of  the  most  staple  and  profitable 
of  all  the  industries  of  Washingrton.  Prices  have  ranged  uniformly  high 
in  recent  years,  and  a  prosperous  and  contented  population  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  important  wheat  growing  sections  of  the  state. 

The  principal  varieties  of  wheat  grown  are  Bluestem,  Club,  and 
Forty  Fold. 

The  leading  wheat  producing  counties  of  Washington  are  Whit- 
man, Lincoln,  Adams,  Walla  Walla,  Douglas,  Yakima,  Spokane,  Asotin^ 
Columbia,  Garfield,  Klickitat,  KitUtas,  and  Franklin. 

Oats. 

This  important  cereal,  while  not  grown  to  the  extent  that  wheat 
is  raised,  nevertheless,  is  an  important  contributor  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  output  of  Washingrton  farms.  Oats  are  produced  more  exten- 
sively in  Western  Washington  than  in  Eastern  Washington.  A  great 
industry  in  the  production  of  oats  for  human  food  purposes  has  been 
developed  on  the  broad  alluvial  flats  near  the  mouths  of  the  Skagit  and 
other  Western  Washington  streams.     The  peculiar  conditions  of  soil 
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and  cliniate  in  these  localities  seem  to  combine  to  produce  all  of  the 
essentials  for  first  class  milling  oats.  The  consumption  of  this  cereal 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  into  breakfast  foods  has  grown  im- 
mensely in  recent  years.  The  objection  that  is  raised  against  wheat 
grown  in  districts  subjected  to  a  heavy  rainfftll  do  not  apply  as  related 
to  oats  grown  under  similar  conditions.  While  soft  wheat  is  not  best 
adapted  to  the  production  of  first  class  flour,  oats  that  are  grown  in 
the  humid  sections  of  the  state  have  been  found  exceptionally  well 
adapted  to  rolling  and  for  manufacture  into  various  forms  of  table  food. 
The  lands  above  referred  to  frequently  average  one  hundred  bushels 
of  marketable  oats  to  the  acre. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  growing  of  oats  is  disregarded 
by  the  progressive  farmers  of  Eastern  Washington.  The  necessity  of 
a  -plentiful  supply  of  this  cereal  which  still  retains  the  premier  position 
as  an  ideal  ration  for  horses  necessitates  the  production  of  oats  in 
Eastern  Washington  upon  a  considerable  scale.  The  advantage,  also, 
rests  with  the  farmers  in  this  latter  part  of  the  state  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  preparation  of  the  virgin  soil  for  the  reception  of  seed 
is  comparatively  an  inexpensive  process.  In  Western  Washington  the 
item  of  land  clearing  is  laborious  and  costly.  Logged-off  lands  must 
be  prepared  for  crop  purposes  by  the  removal  of  the  stumps  left  by 
the  loggers,  either  by  blasting  or  through  a  tedious  process  of  burning 
them  out. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  this  is  an  expensive  under- 
taking. The  cost  of  clearing  an  acre  of  land  will  run  firom  fifty  dollars 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  depending  upon  the  size  and  number  of  stumps 
to  be  removed.  It  is  a  matter  often  of  years  of  continued  labor  and 
expensive  outlay  to  place  a  tract  of  land  in  fit  condltioA  to  produce 
any  kind  of  crop. 

In  Eastern  Washington  an  entirely  different  condition  prevails. 
Where  the  land  originally  was  coveted  with  a  growth  of  bunch  grass, 
the  sod  needs  only  to  be  deeply  turned  to  convert  the  field  into  a  re- 
ceptive seed  bed.  In  those  sections  where  the  original  vegetation  wus 
confined  to  a  growth  of  sagebrush,  the  process  is  a  little  more  labori- 
ous and  slightly  more  expensive.  The  sagebrush  must  be  broken  down, 
dragged  into  piles  and  burned,  before  the  plow  can  be  applied.  But 
the  total  cost  of  this  operation  often  will  not  exceed  $2.50  per  acre, 
and  a  quarter  section  of  land  can  be  cle&red  and  made  ready  for  the 
plow  in  a  very  brief  time. 

In  the  districts  of  Eastern  Washington  where  farming  under  irri- 
gation is  practiced  large  areas  of  land  which. are  unsuited  to  orchard 
purposes  are  being  utilized  for  the  production  of  oats. .  It  has  likewise 
been  found  that  large  areas  of  sub-irrigated  lands,  that  is,  lands  which 
receive  moisture  through  drainage  from  i^nds  developed  under  regular 
systems  of  irrigation,  will  often  produce  large  and  profitable  crops 
of  oats. 
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On  the  Irrigated  lands  where  auffldent  water  supply  is  readily 
ayailable,  the  yield  of  oats  will  equal  that  obtained  upon  the  Western 
Washington  flats.  In  keeping  with  other  cereals,  the  price  of  oats  has 
been  maintained  at  a  high  level  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  farmer 
who  comes  to  harvest  time  with  a  good  average  crop  of  this  cereal  is 
assured  a  ready  market  and  a  profitable  price  for  his  products. 

Corn. 

Until  recent  years,  com  has  not  been  regarded  as  a  profitable  crop 
in  this  state.  The  uniformly  cool  nights  which  prevail  throughout 
Wastem  Washington  during  the  growing  season  are  a  bar  to  success- 
ful com  culture  on  anything  approaching  the  scale  maintained  in  the 
eastern  and  central  corn  belt.  Sweet  corn,  for  table  use,  is  grown  quite 
generally  by  market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  all  of  the  cities  of  the 
West  Side,  and  both  with  respect  to  quality  and  acreage  yield,  it  is 
a  satisfactory  crop.  Field  corn  for  silage  purposes  is  grown  to  some 
extent,  but  generally  speaking,  the  production  of  corn  for  commercial 
purposes  is  not  attempted  on  any  considerable  scale  in  Western  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  warm  Irrigated  valleys  of  Eastern  Washington,  considerable 
areas  are  now  planted  annually  to  this  grain.  The  nights  in  these  sec- 
tions are  warmer  and  the  long  hot  days  of  summer,  coupled  with 
the  advantage  of  a  plentiful  water  supply,  always  under  control,  sur- 
round the  grower  with  conditions  that  insure  a  most  bountiful  yield. 
The  earlier  experiments  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  even  in  the 
highly  favored  irrigated  districts.  But  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
through  proper  care  in  seed  selection,  and  particularly  through  the 
development  of  an  acclimated  variety,  results  could  be  obtained  ap- 
proximating the  best  yields  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

In  the  Yakima  Valley  where  com  is  grown  at  present  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  20  tons  to  the  acre  when  cut  for  silage,  and  60  to  75 
bushels  to  the  acre  when  the  grain  is  allowed  to  go  to  harvest  are  not 
uncommon.  From  the  above  named  section,  where  the  most  successful 
results  in  com  culture  have  been  achieved  the  practice  of  devoting  a 
portion  of  the  farm  area  to  corn  is  rapidly  spreading  through  all  of 
the  irrigated  districts  of  Eastern  Washington. 

Coincident  with  the  production  of  com,  there  has  come  a  great 
impetus  to  the  dairy  and  hog-raising  industries  and  throughout  the 
more  developed  sections  of  Eastern  Washington  a  modern  silo  is  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  farm  equipment. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  farmers  in  devoting  more  time  and 
attention  to  the  production  of  this  cereal  the  custom  has  grown  up  in 
the  past  few  years  of  holding  annual  corn  shows  in  the  fall  at  numer- 
ous localities  in  the  irrigated  belt  At  these  shows  the  corn  growers 
exhibit  the  best  specimens  from  their  respective  fields  and  compare 
notes  as  to  the  most  desirable  varieties  to  plant  under  the  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  that  prevail  in  their  several  sections.     Three  of 
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such  shows  were  held  In  the  Taklma  Valley  alone  during  the  season  of 
1915  and  the  exhibits  offered  for  public  inspection  were  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  worthy  in  every  particular  of  comparison  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  most  famous  com  belts  of  the  middle  states. 

Barley. 

In  the  extreme  southeastern  section  of  the  state,  more  particularly 
in  Garfield,  Columbia,  and  Walla  Walla  counties,  the  production  of 
barley  in  recent  years  has  assumed  important  proportions.  Tests  made 
by  the  farmers  in  this  section  have  demonstrated  in  many  cases  that 
barley  Is  a  more  profitable  crop  for  them  than  wheat.  This  grain  i8 
equal  in  value  for  feeding  purposes  to  com  and  is  rapidly  growing  in 
favor  with  stock  growers,  particularly  in  Eiastem  Washington  where 
the  source  of  supply  Is  reasonably  close  at  hand.  Other  sections  of 
Eastern  Washington,  and  to  some  extent  in  Western  Washington,  are 
likewise  capable  of  producing  profitable  crops  of  barley.  On  the  west 
side  some  barley  is  raised,  chiefly  designed  for  feeding  poultry  and 
hogs. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  this  state  whereby  the 
manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  were  entirely  prohibited 
within  its  borders,  the  breweries  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the 
barley  crop  of  Eastern  Washington.  The  loss  of  this  market,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  substantial  difference  in  the  area  of 
land  devoted  to  barley  production,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  demand 
for  all  the  barley  that  our  farmers  produce. 

Peas. 

Conditions  in  Western  Washington  in  the  valleys  and  lower  foot- 
hills are  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  peas.  Eastern  seed 
men  long  ago  discovered  that  a  superior  quality  of  peas  is  grown  in 
this  section  of  Washington,  and  several  of  the  large  seed  firms  are 
finding  their  source  of  supply  for  peas  In  this  state. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  irrigated  lands  of  Eastern 
Washington  In  growing  peas  adapted  for  canning  purposes.  Such  ex- 
periments, where  proper  care  has  been  given  the  crops,  have  invari- 
ably proven  successful.  Where  the  sowings  are  made  early  In  the 
spring  two  full  crops  on  irrigated  land  are  easily  obtainable.  Re- 
ports made  to  large  eastern  canneries  which  have  furnished  seed  for 
experimental  purposes,  have  led  them  to  an  investigation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  establishing  large  pea  canning  factories  in  Central  Wash- 
ington. 

Grasses. 

The  lands,  both  of  Western  and  Eastern  Washington,  have  been 
found  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  a  wide  variety  of  grasses  suitable 
for  forage  and  hay  purposes.  Western  Washington  is  well  entitled 
to  be  called  "evergreen,"  not  only  on  account  of  its  boundless  forests 
of  fir,  cedar,  and  spruce,  but  likewise  for  the  abundant  growth  of 
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grass  crops  which  rapidly  cover  the  logged-off  lands  when  the  timber 
men  have  completed  their  labors.  Wild  grasses  flourish  in  this  sec- 
tion equally  with  clover,  bluegrass,  and  timothy,  all  of  which  are 
grown  on  a  considerable  scale.  Weather  conditions  in  Western  Wash- 
ington are  more  or  less  uncertain  during  the  harvest  season,  and  for 
that  reason  the  major  portion  of  the  grass  crops  are  consumed  as 
pasture.  The  adaptability  of  the  district  to  the  production  of  these 
crops  has  greatly  stimulated  the  dairy  industry  in  Western  Washing- 
ton. Thousands  of  fine  dairy  cattle  find  their  chief  sustenance  on  the 
cut-over  lands  of  the  western  portion  of  the  state,  which  furnish 
bounteous  pastures  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  This  industry 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  dairymen  are  not  only  able 
to  supply  the  demands  for  fresh  milk  and  cream  for  the  cities  of  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Everett,  Bellingham,  and  other  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation, but  a  sufficient  surplus  is  produced  to  supply  the  demands  of 
a  multitude  of  creameries  and  of  several  large  milk  condensing  plants. 

The  chief  source  of  supply  of  the  state  for  cured  hay  is  found  in 
the  Kittitas  and  Yakima  valleys  of  Eastern  Washington.  The  first 
named  section  has  long  been  famous  for  its  splendid  dairy  herds  and 
for  the  products  of  its  creameries.  This  district  annually  produces  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  timothy,  alfalfa,  and  mixed  hay,  the  surplus  produce 
finding  a  ready  market  in  the  cities  of  Western  Washington. 

Farther  down  the  Yakima  Valley,  notably  in  the  lower  portion 
of  Yakima  County,  will  be  found  vast  fields  devoted  to  the  production 
of  alfalfa.  Three  cuttings  of  this  valuable  forage  crop  are  made  an- 
nually with  yields  running  from  four  to  six  tons  per  acre.  In  the  more 
favored  sections  the  fields  are  pastured  after  the  third  cutting,  thus 
giving  the  owners  an  added  source  of  revenue.  On  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  alfalfa  crop  of  Yakima 
County  is  grown,  thousands  of  heads  of  cattle  are  wintered  annually, 
their  principal  ration  consisting  of  alfalfa  hay.  That  portion  of  the 
crop  which  is  not  sold  to  feeders  or  consumed  upon  the  farms  of  the 
growers,  finds  a  ready  market  among  the  dairymen  of  Western  Wash- 
ington who  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  their  pasturage  with  liberal 
supplies  of  alfalfa.  The  prevailing  price  for  alfalfa  hay,  baled  and  on 
the  cars  at  point  of  shipment,  ranges  at  about  ten  dollars  per  ton. 
First  class  timothy  hay  baled  and  on  the  cars  averages  the  grower 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  dollars  per  ton.  The  prices  above  given  ap- 
ply during  years  when  normal  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  pre- 
vail. For  1915-16,  an  unusual  situation  has  presented  itself.  The 
European  war  and  the  general  tendency  toward  higher  price  levels 
of  all  farm  products,  have  been  factors  in  stimulating  bidding  for  the 
Washington  hay  crop  and  the  growers  have  enjoyed  better  returns 
than  for  several  previous  seasons. 

Alfalfa  is  also  a  favorite  cover  crop  with  the  fruit  growers  of 
practically  all  of  the  orchard  districts  of  eastern  Washington,  and 
from  this  latter  source  a  considerable  annual  tonnage  is  harvested. 
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In  most  cases  alfalfa  thus  grown  is  utilized  on  the  premises  of  the 
producer. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Horticulture  Is  one  of  the  several  rapidly  developing  industries  of 
Washington  which  have  their  origin  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  The  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  fruit  upon  a  commercial  scale  has  been  car- 
ried on,  comparatively  speaking,  for  only  a  brief  number  of  years.  It 
is  true  that  fruit  has  been  grown  in  this  state  since  the  days  of  the 
earliest  settlements  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  find  in  Wash- 
ington small  apple  and  cherry  orchards  considerably  older  than  the 
state  itself. 

The  entrance  of  the  state  into  the  field  of  commercial  fruit  pro- 
duction, however,  may  roughly  be  said  to  date  from  the  time  when 
irrigation  began  to  be  practiced  upon  a  considerable  scale.  It  is  not 
to  be  assumed  from  this  that  all  of  the  fruit  produced  in  Washington 
is  grown  upon  irrigated  land.  Both  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  state 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Eastern  and  Western  Washington,  the  boundary 
line  between  which  is  formed  by  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains, 
have  been  found  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  In  Eastern  Washington 
the  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  lands  are  under  irrigation.  In  Western 
Washington  a  different  condition  prevails.  The  lands  in  this  latter 
section  devoted  to  fruit  are  located  for  the  most  part  in  the  fertile 
river  valleys  and  on  the  islands  of  Puget  Sound. 

A  distinction  to  be  noted  at  this  point  is  the  difference  in  char- 
acter of  the  fruit  produced  in  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  state. 
Generally  speaking  the  fruit  districts  of  Eastern  Washington  are  given 
over  largely  to  the  production  of  orchard  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  apricots,  etc.  Grapes  are  also  successfully  grown  upon  a 
considerable  scale  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Western  Washington, 
while  it  boasts  the  production  of  excellent  tree  fruits,  has  been  found 
a  more  profitable  field  for  the  development  of  large  acreages  of  ber- 
ries. The  most  important  of  these  crops  are  red  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, loganberries,  and  blackberries.  On  some  of  the  bog  lands  of 
the  southern  part  of  Western  Washington  cranberries  are  grown  and 
are  rapidly  developing  into  an  exceptionally  profitable  crop. 

Scope  of  Industry. 

Fruit  production  fluctuates  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  other 
crops  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Washing- 
ton, in  common  with  other  fruit-growing  commonwealths,  has  its 
years  of  maximum  fruit  crops  and  likewise  has  its  years  when  ad- 
verse weather  conditions,  late  frosts,  and  other  disadvantages  which  are 
the  common  lot  of  the  fruit  growers  tend  materially  to  cut  down  the 
yield. 

The  industry,  however,  at  the  present  time  is  so  firmly  established 
and  the  fruit  districts  are  so  widely  distributed  throughout  the  state 
that  even  in  what  are  known  as  bad  years  an  enormous  tonnage  of 
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both  orchard  and  small  fruits  Is  annually  contributed  by  this  state  to 
help  supply  the  constant  and  never  satisfied  demand  for  fruit. 

Probably  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  Washington  is  producing  and 
marketing  fifteen  thousand  car  loads  of  fruit  annually,  having  a  value 
between  ten  and  twelve  million  dollars.  From  the  fruitgrower's  stand- 
point an  "off  year"  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  unprofitable  year, 
▲  small  crop  ordinarily  brings  to  the  grower  a  higher  price  for  his 
product  than  he  realizes  when  his  trees  carry  a  maximum  load  of 
fruit.  His  expenses  in  such  years  for  crates,  picking,  packing  and  for 
the  care  of  his  orchard  are  materially  reduced.  Grenerally  speaking, 
however,  the  Washington  fruitgrower  who  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  locate  his  orchard  on  proved  fruit  land  need  not  worry  concerning 
his  crop. 

Advantages  Enjoyed. 

The  fruit  grower  who  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his 
location  and  in  successfully  bringing  his  orchard  to  the  bearing  stage 
enjoys  certain  marked  advantages  which  are  not  common  to  other 
branches  of  farming.  Horticulture  is  a  highly  specialized  Industry. 
It  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  as  it 
does  upon  the  intelligence,  skill  and  foresight  which  the  orchardist  ap- 
plies to  his  business.  The  orchard  districts  of  this  state  are  made  up 
in  large  measure  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  acre  tracts.  The  fruit-grower 
has  his  permanent  home  on  his  land.  He  has  neighbors  close  at  hand, 
has  the  benefit  of  excellent  public  schools,  church  facilities,  rural  mail 
delivery,  telephone,  and  in  many  cases  his  home  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
His  land  has  a  higher  valuation  for  taxation  purposes  than  ordinary 
farm  land  and  for  that  reason  he  usually  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
highly  improved  roadways  and  other  public  conveniences. 

The  highly  developed  fruit  sections  of  the  state  almost  invariably 
have  easy  access  to  flourishing  trading  centers.  Small  towns  are 
scattered  throughout  the  various  fruit  belts  and  a  two  or  three  mile 
drive  usually  brings  the  firult-grower  to  the  door  of  the  merchant  who 
supplies  him  with  the  commodities  required  for  his  orchard  and  home. 

His  routine  of  life  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  applies  in  any 
small  American  community.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  disagreeable 
Isolation  which  was  the  lot  of  the  farmers  of  bygone  generations.  He 
meets  with  his  fellows  at  the  school  house  or  in  community  buildings 
where  ideas  and  experiences  are  interchanged  and  where  public  ques- 
tions are  freely  and  profitably  discussed.  He  is  on  terms  of  close 
acquaintance  with  the  residents  of  the  nearby  towns  and  has  access 
to  the  social  advantages  which  are  an  essential  feature  of  our  Ameri- 
can life. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  fruit-grower's  pathway 
is  one  that  is  entirely  strewn  with  roses.  A  considerable  initial  capi- 
tal is  required  to  warrant  him  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  In  his 
undertaking.  He  must  exercise  the  greatest  of  care  and  prudence  in 
the  selection  of  a  location.     If  he  undertakes  the  development  of  a 
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new  orchard  he  must  anticipate  a  series  of  from  five  to  seven  years 
before  he  can  expect  his  venture  to  show  a  profit.  He  must  be  alert 
at  all  times  in  fighting  the  pests  which  wage  incessant  warfare  upon 
his  trees,  and  he  is  confronted  at  all  times  with  the  serious  problem 
of  finding  a  steady  and  profitable  outlet  for  his  products.  The  solution 
of  this  latter  problem  is  being  sought  through  various  agencies.  Fruit- 
growers associations  and  unions  have  been  formed  in  practically  all 
of  the  fruit  growing  sections.  State  and  government  experts  have  been 
enlisted  in  an  endeavor  to  effect  an  economical  and  profitable  distri- 
bution of  the  fruit  crop  throughout  the  large  consuming  centers  of  the 
country.  Through  the  operation  of  these  various  forces,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  orchards 
of  Washington.  It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  fruit  of  any  kind 
is  a  perishable  product.  In  particular  with  reference  to  pears,  peaches, 
berries  and  others  of  the  softer  fruits  a  market  must  be  found  for 
them  at  the  time  when  they  are  best  suited  to  meet  the  consumer's 
needs.  These  natural  and  unavoidable  conditions  surround  the  fruit 
industry  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  uncertainty.  But  on  the 
other  hand  when  conditions  are  favorable  the  same  situation  works 
largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  man  who  has  prime  fruit  for  sale. 

The  ideal  condition  for  the  fruit  grower  is  found  in  cases  where 
an  area  of  land  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  griven  over  to  the  or- 
chard is  utilized  for  purposes  of  general  farming.  A  pasture  lot,  a 
few  acres  in  alfalfa,  some  corn,  and  a  garden  constitute  an  insurance 
policy  against  fruit  failure  or  low  prices  which  every  experienced  or- 
chardlst  fully  realizes  and  appreciates.  Fruit  growing  is  like  any 
other  Industry.  When  the  eggs  are  all  In  one  basket  the  possibility  of 
disaster  must  be  accepted. 

Fruit  Districts  of  the  State. 

The  principal  fruit  producing  sections  of  Eastern  Washington  are 
the  Yakima  Vallay,  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  the  districts  surrounding 
Lake  Chelan,  the  Methow  Valley,  the  Okanogan  Valley,  the  country 
surrounding  and  north  of  the  city  of  Spokane,  and  certain  portions  of 
the  extreme  southeastern  section  of  the  state.  In  practically  all  of 
these  districts  the  fruit  lands  are  under  Irrigation.  Along  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  other  streams  comparatively  small  areas  have  been 
found  where  excellent  fruit  is  produced  without  the  application  of 
artificial  irrigation.  In  Western  Washington  a  large  and  growing 
berry  industry  has  been  developed  in  the  Puyallup  and  Snohomish 
valleys  and  upon  Vashon  Island  and  others  of  the  islands  of  Puget 
Sound.  In  Clarke  County,  located  in  the  extreme  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  prune  orchards  have  been  developed  upon  a  con- 
siderable scale  and  have  been  found  an  exceptionally  profitable  crop. 

The  above  districts  are  mentioned  particularly  as  representative 
locations  where  fruit  growing  is  practiced  upon  a  commercial  basis. 
There  is  no  county  in  the  state  which  does  not  produce  some  fruit 
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and  the  home  orchard  is  an  accepted  feature  of  rural  life  in  prac- 
tically all  sections  of  Washington. 

Fruit  Districts  of  Eastern  Washington. 

The  most  highly  developed  fruit  sections  of  Eastern  Washington 
are  located  in  the  valleys  of  the  several  streams  which  find  their 
origin  in  the  snow  capped  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  These 
streams  fed  from  the  eternal  snows  which  cover  the  mountain  tops, 
supply  the  fertile  lands  of  the  river  valleys  with  the  moisture  requisite 
to  compel  them  to  yield  of  the  fertility  with  which  they  have  been 
charged  during  the  passing  centuries. 

The  work  of  reclamation  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the 
lands  immediately  adjacent  to  the  streams.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  found  that  the  higher  levels  are  better  adapted  to  fruit  growing 
than  the  low  lands.  Such  areas  are  more  likely  to  be  immune  from 
late  frosts  and  usually  are  advantageously  situated  with  reference  to 
air  drainage,  which  is  a  vital  factor  in  successful  fruit  production.  To 
water  these  higher  lands  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  install  vast  storage  works  in  ihe  headwaters  of  the  streams.  These 
reservoirs  afford  an  unfailing  supply  of  moisture  under  absolute  con- 
trol and  available  throughout  the  irrigation  season  to  supplement  the 
normal  fiow  of  the  streams.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight  in 
the  river  valleys  of  Eastern  Washington  to  see  the  Irrigation  flumes 
clinging  to  the  cliffs  high  above  the  river  level  carrying  their  precious 
burden  of  moisture  to  supply  the  favored  fruit  lands  along  the  benches 
which  lie  high  above  and  extend  for  miles  back  from  the  rivers. 

The  Yakima  Valiey. 

The  TaUma  Valley  produces  by  far  the  heaviest  annual  tonnage 
of  any  of  the  tmit  growing  districts  of  Washington.  This  valley  em- 
braces three  large  and  important  counties,  namely,  Kittitas,  Yakima 
and  Benton.  The  Takima  Valley  is  known  as  the  original  home  of 
irrigation  in  the  state  of  Washington.  In  the  earliest  day  of  territorial 
settlement  farming  by  irrigation  was  practiced  along  the  banks  of  the 
Takima  River  and  its  tributaries.  Small  diversions  of  water  were 
made  by  the  farmers  who  tested  and  proved  in  that  manner  the  mar- 
velous capacity  of  the  valley  soil  •for  banner  crop  production.  Later 
on  when  more  settlers  arrived  in  the  valley,  communities  joined  hands 
in  the  construction  of  more  ambitious  irrigation  canals.  At  a  still 
later  period  large  corporations  entered  the  field,  secured  rights  to 
water  from  the  streams  and  began  what  may  be  termed  the  era  of 
the  construction  of  permanent  irrigation  projects.  Finally  the  federal 
government  under  the  broad  powers  conferred  by  the  reclamation  act, 
entered  the  valley  with  a  view  to  the  reclamation  of  all  its  vast  Irri- 
gable area. 

The  government  projects  either  under  actual  course  of  construc- 
tion or  already  approved  within  the  confines  of  the  Yakima  Valley 
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contemplate  the  reclamation  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  commencement  of  government 
work  in  the  valley  it  was  necessary  to  adjudicate  all  the  then  exist- 
ing rights  to  water  from  the  Takima  River  and  Its  tributaries.  It  was 
found  upon  investigation  that  the  claims  of  private  individuals  and 
companies  to  water  in  the  valley  far  exceeded  in  the  aggregate  the 
total  minimum  flow  of  the  Takima  River.  Before  proceeding  with  any 
construction  work  the  government  undertook  and  successfully  carried 
out  a  plan  of  allotting  the  waters  of  the  river  among  the  various 
claimants.  When  the  various  apportionments  had  been  satisfactorily 
agreed  upon,  the  Reclamation  Service  took  over  on  behalf  of  the 
government  what  is  known  as  the  Sunnyside  Project  This  great 
project  located  in  Yakima  and  Benton  counties  embraces  close  to  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  first  class  agricultural  land,  most  of  which 
Is  now  receiving  water  and  is  under  cultivation.  Four  other  projects 
are  included  in  the  government  undertaking  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 
as  follows:  Kittitas  Project  in  Kittitas  County,  area  seventy  thousand 
acres.  Tieton  Project  in  Yakima  County,  area  thirty-five  thousand 
acres.  Wapato  Project  and  extensions  located  in  Yakima  County, 
area  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres.  Benton  Project  located 
in  Benton  and  Yakima  counties,  area  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
acres.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  plans  are  also  under  development 
which  will  reclaim  a  large  area  of  land  located  on  the  higher  levels 
not  at  present  reached  by  any  of  the  existing  irrigation  systems. 

Storage  Works. 

As  already  indicated,  the  government  officials  found  upon  the 
entry  of  the  Reclamation  Service  into  the  Yakima  Valley  that  the 
normal  fiow  of  the  river  had  previously  been  appropriated.  To  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  vast  projects  above  outlined,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  undertake  the  construction  of  immense  storage  plants  in 
the  mountains  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  available  during  the  period 
of  low  water  flow,  which  begins  about  the  first  of  July.  The  plans 
for  storage  as  outlined  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  include  the  con- 
struction of  impounding  dams  at  Lake  Kachess,  Lake  Keechelus, 
Bumping  Lake,  Lake  Cle  Elum,  and  McAllister  Meadows,  located  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yakima  Rlyer  and  of  its  larger  tributaries. 
Several  of  these  projects  are  now  well  along  toward  completion  and 
the  available  water  supply  is  well  in  advance  of  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  the  land.  The  Sunnyside  and  Tieton  projects  are  now  prac- 
tically completed.  The  Wapato  project,  located  on  the  Yakima  In- 
dian Reservation  comprising  with  extensions  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  has  already  been  partly  reclaimed 
under  a  temporary  system  of  ditches  constructed  by  the  United 
States  Indian  Service.  Under  these  canals  there  are  now  farmed  ap- 
proximately sixty  thousand  acres  of  laud.  The  permanent  distribut- 
ing system  which  ultimately  will  embrace  the  area  already  under 
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ditch,  as  also  the  remaining  ninety  thousand  acres  not  yet  reclaimed, 
was  authorized  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  initial  appropria- 
tion for  the  work  became  available  on  the  first  of  July  of  the  present 
year,  1916,  and  is  being  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  diversion 
dam  and  in  further  extensions  of  the  existing  system. 

Private  companies  organized  prior  to  the  commencement  of  gov- 
ernment operations  in  the  valley  are  still  operating  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  the  lands  under  these  canals  are  heavy  contributors  to  the 
annual  output  of  Yakima  Valley  crops. 

Products  of  the  Yakima  Valley. 

While  as  has  already  been  noted,  the  Yakima  Valley  is  the  heaviest 
contributor  of  any  one  district  to  the  horticultural  products  of  the 
state,  fruit  growing  is  by  no  means  an  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
residents  of  the  valley.  The  district  may  better  be  described  as  a 
diversified  farming  country.  Alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy  hay  are 
raised  on  a  large  scale.  Grains  of  all  kinds  are  produced  on  the  irri- 
gated and  sub-irrigated  lands,  while  cantaloupes,  water  melons,  hops, 
onions,  potatoes,  truck  garden  vegetables,  etc.,  are  standard  crops. 
An  excellent  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  lands  of  the  Yakima 
Valley  are  adapted  will  be  found  from  the  following  government  re- 
ports of  the  last  crop  season  for  the  Sunnyside  and  Wapato  Projects: 

Wapato  Project. 

IRRIQATBD  AREAS. 

Acres 

Alfalfa   (old)    20,549.00 

Alfalfa  (new,  cut  this  year  for  first  time) 743.50 

Alfalfa  (Dew,  with  grain) 4,650.75 

Bearing  orchard   (clean  cult.) 1,083.50 

Bearing  orchard   (in  alfalfa) 1,279.00 

Bearing  orchard   (in  grain) 151 .00 

Bearing  orchard  (other  crops) 140.00 

Young  orchard    (clean   cult. ) 380.00 

Young  orchard   (in  alfalfa) 109 . 00 

Young  orchard  (in  grain) 178 . 00 

Young  orchard  (other  crops) 182.50 

Clover    1,471 .00 

Pasture    1,691.50 

Barley    1.056.00 

Wheat    3,864.50 

Oats   1,428.50 

Corn    1,961.85 

Timothy     1,290.00 

Rye    50.00 

Cantaloupes   and   watermelons 1,162. 75 

Hops   80.00 

Onions   142 .  00 

TPruck   768.00 

Potatoes    2,321 .  25 

Nursery    220 .  00 

Miscellaneous    1,204 .  15 

Total  irrigated 48,157 .  75 
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SUB-IRRIOATBD  AREAS. 

Acres 

Alfalfa   (old)    725.00 

Alfalfa  (new,  cat  this  year  for  first  time) 6.00 

Alfalfa  (new,  with  grain) 86.00 

Bearing  orchard   (clean  cult.) 5 . 00 

Bearing  orchard   (In  alfalfa) 33 . 00 

Bearing  orchard   (in  grain) 26.00 

Bearing  orchard    (other  crops) 37.00 

Toung  orchard   (clean  cnltiyated) 23.50 

Young  orchard  (in  grain) 10.00 

Young  orchard   (other  crops) 5.50 

Cloyer    15 .00 

Pasture    791 .50 

Barley    114 .00 

Wheat    937.00 

Oats   177,50 

Timothy    13 .  00 

Truck    17.00 

Potatoes    10 .00 

Miscellaneous    7 .  00 

Total  sub-irrigated 3,039 .00 
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Fruit  Lands. 

Fruit  growing  on  a  constantly  increasing  scale  is  practiced  in  all 
three  of  the  counties  of  the  Yakima  Valley.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  EUensburg  in  Kittitas  County  and  even  closer  to  the  foothills  of 
the  mountains  the  orchard  industry  has  for  years  been  a  permanent 
and  substantial  contributor  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  that 
district. 

In  Yakima  County  where  are  located  extensive  areas  of  approved 
fruit  lands,  the  industry  has  assumed  tremendous  proportions.  Radi- 
ating in  several  directions  from  the  city  of  North  Yakima  are  a  num- 
ber of  fertile  valleys,  all  of  which  are  heavy  contributors  to  the 
county's  annual  output  of  fruit.  In  the  lower  sections  of  the  county 
the  lands  of  the  Sunnyside  Canal,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing 
statistics,  are  in  large  measure  devoted  to  orchard  purposes.  On  the 
Yakima  Indian  Reservation  a  considerable  acreage  Is  likewise  devoted 
to  fruit,  although  on  a  less  scale  proportionately  than  is  found  else- 
where in  the  county.  Benton  County  also  has  a  large  acreage  in 
orchard  with  numerous  plantings  made  in  recent  years  soon  to  come 
into  bearing.  In  the  Kennewick  district,  where  the  Yakima  River 
Joins  with  the  Columbia,  conditions  have  been  found  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  development  of  the  strawberry  industry.  The  Kenne- 
wick berries  come  on  to  the  market  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
Puget  Sound  crop  and  invariably  bring  the  growers  an  attractive  price 
for  their  product. 

Evidence  of  the  permanent  character  of  the  orchard  industry  in 
the  Yakima  Valley  is  found  in  the  preparations  which  the  railroad 
companies  have  made  to  handle  the  annual  orchard  output.  Branch 
lines  extend  into  the  fruitgrowing  districts  with  loading  stations  lo- 
cated at  intervals  of  two  and  three  miles,  as  best  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  growers.  Immense  ice  storage  plants  with  a  capacity  of  thous- 
ands of  tons  have  been  constructed  at  several  points  In  the  valley  for 
icing  the  refrigerator  cars  which  carry  the  soft  fruit  products  of  the 
valley  to  distant  markets. 

For  the  purpose  of  lending  stability  to  market  conditions,  several 
large  cold  storage  plants  have  been  constructed  in  the  valley  and  are 
an  important  factor  in  preventing  violent  price  fluctuations  during  the 
harvest  season. 

The  Wenatchee  Valley. 

The  Wenatchee  Valley,  the  second  most  important  fruit  producing 
district  of  Washington,  is  located  in  Chelan  County.  Like  the  Yakima 
Valley,  its  lands  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  are  watered  by  streams 
which  find  their  sources  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountain 
Range.  The  Wenatchee  Valley  has  long  been  famous  for  the  high 
grade  character  of  its  fruit,  which  is  well  known  and  appreciated  in 
the  markets  of  all  the  large  eastern  cities  as  well  as  in  many  foreign 
countries. 
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The  yalley  is  traversed  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  for  Its 
entire  length,  and  its  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Ck>lambia 
River  which  furnishes  additional  and  important  transportation  facil- 
ities. 

This  yalley  is  essentially  a  district  of  small  farm  and  orchard 
holdings.  Journeying  from  west  to  east,  the  traveler  scarcely  emerges 
from  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  when  his  vision  is  confronted  by  a 
panorama  of  orchards  and  garden  fields,  which  continuously  unfold 
before  him  for  the  entire  remaining  length  of  the  valley. 

Well  improved  roads  have  been  constructed  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, not  only  affording  the  land  owners  quick  and  comfortable  ac- 
cess to  the  various  trading  centers,  but  likewise  providing  for  the 
tourist  a  most  enjoyable  and  attractive  scenic  trip. 

The  individual  land  holdings  in  this  valley  are  uniformly  small, 
particularly  as  applied  to  the  fruit  industry.  The  growers  have  found 
it  profitable  to  devote  their  effort  to  the  intensive  improvement  of 
five,  ten,  and  twenty  acre  tracts.  As  a  consequence  the  valley  is 
thickly  populated  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  all  of  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  which  the  modem  conception  of  rural  life  affords. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry  in  this  section  small 
diversions  of  water  were  made  from  the  Wenatchee  River,  which  is 
the  principal  stream  of  the  valley.  In  this  manner  the  farmers  made 
a  beginning  in  the  production  of  alfalfa  and  other  farm  crops  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  later  development  which  has  followed.  Small 
orchards  were  planted  by  many  of  the  settlers  and  when  these  had 
developed  to  a  producing  stage  the  adaptability  of  the  district  to  fruit 
srowlng  upon  a  commercial  scale  became  well  established.  Since 
that  period  fruit  growing  has  developed  upon  an  extensive  scale,  all 
onder  privately  owned  systems  of  irrigation.  *  At  the  present  time 
nearly  all  of  the  available  irrigable  land  from  the  town  of  Leaven- 
warth,  well  up  In  the  mountains,  to  the  splendid  little  city  of  We- 
natchee, located  near  the  junction  of  the  Wenatchee  and  Columbia 
rivers,  has  been  brought  under  ditch  and  is  now  in  cultivation. 

In  addition  to  the  famous  red  apples,  other  fruits  such  as  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  cherries  and  plums  have  been  found  profitable  and 
ve  produced  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Special  Advantages. 

Numerous  special  advantages  accrue  to  the  settler  in  this  well 
favored  section.  Transportation  to  markets  both  east  and  west  is 
right  at  hand.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable  and  extremes  either 
of  heat  or  cold  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  mountains  are  close  at 
hand  with  numerous  streams  providing  excellent  fishing  and  camp- 
ing Bites,  thus  affording  quick  relief  from  the  high  temperatures  of  the 
mid-summer  days. 
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The  Entlat  Valley. 

The  Entiat  River  Is  second  in  importance  of  the  streams  of  Chelan 
County.  It  likewise  rises  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  some  distance 
north  of  the  Wenatchee  River  and  finds  its  way  to  the  Columhia,  fol* 
lowing  a  course  somewhat  parallel  to  the  former.  Irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed along  the  banks  of  this  stream  and  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  mileB 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  will  be  found  a  section  of 
well-developed  orchards  and  farm  homes.  Peaches  are  grown  on  a 
considerable  scale  near  the  Columbia  River,  and  farther  up  the  valler 
the  finest  grades  of  winter  apples  are  standard  crops. 

This  valley  is  considerably  narrower  than  the  Wenatchee  Valley, 
but  its  lands,  soil,  climate  and  other  features  are  generally  similar  In 
character. 

Lake  Chelan. 

Although  until  recent  years  remote  from  transportation  facilities, 
the  lands  adjoining  this  beautiful  lake  have  for  years  produced  con- 
siderable crops  of  apples  and  other  fruits.  In  the  earlier  days  the 
growers  attained  more  or  less  success  in  apple  production  without  re- 
sorting to  artificial  irrigation.  It  was  found,  however,  that  when  the 
trees  reached  maturity  they  demanded  a  greater  supply  of  moisture 
than  the  soil  afforded  and  in  recent  years  the  better  lands  have  been 
brought  under  well  constructed  systems  of  irrigation.  Fruit  growing 
is  now  practiced  upon  a  commercial  scale  in  this  section  with  every 
prospect  that  it  will  continue  to  grow  in  extent  and  importance  in 
coming  years. 

The  Lake  Chelan  country  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Wash- 
ington's many  scenic  assets.  The  lake  itself  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  surrounded  by  towering  peaks,  and  attracts  each  sum- 
mer a  continually  increasing  number  of  tourists  and  campers.  The 
recent  completion  of  an  extension  of  the  Great  Northern  system  from 
Wenatchee  to  Oroville  has  brought  the  district  within  reasonable  reach 
of  needed  transportation  facilities. 

OTHER  ORCHARD  DISTRICTS  OF  EASTERN  WASHINGTON. 

The  Methow  Valley. 

Still  farther  north  of  the  Wenatchee  Valley  the  Methow  River,  a 
turbulent  mountain  stream,  rushes  down  from  the  Cascade  summits  to 
a  point  of  Junction  with  the  Columbia  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Wenatchee.  Fully  fifty  miles  of  the  lower 
portion  of  this  valley  is  well  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  purposes.  In  many  places  the  valley  is  several  miles 
in  width,  the  lands  gently  sloping  on  either  side  of  the  river  back  to 
the  foothills  and  presenting  conditions  of  soil,  drainage,  etc.,  which 
have  made  the  valley  attractive  to  the  fruit  grower  as  well  as  to  the 
general  farmer.  The  irrigated  lands  in  this  district  have  been  devel- 
oped under  private  systems  of  irrigation.     A  plan  has  been  worked 
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out  whereby  orchard  lands  have  been  brought  into  bearing  by  the 
irrigation  companies  for  the  owners  and  through  this  means  and 
through  the  efforts  of  individual  orchardists  a  large  acreage  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  production  of  winter  apples  is  now  contributing  to  the 
annual  fruit  crop  of  Washington. 

The  Okanogan   District. 

The  Okanogan  District  is  a  country  of  important  but  as  yet  largely 
undeveloped  resources.  It  is  characterized  by  high  mountains,  exten- 
sive rolling  hill  lands  and  fertile  river  valleys.  The  principal  develop- 
ment from  a  horticultural  standpoint  has  been  along  the  last  men- 
tioned. 

Some  orchard  development  has  taken  place  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Brewster  Flat  country,  a  district  comprising  about  fifteen  thousand 
acres  of  bunch-grass  land  located  near  the  confluence  of  the  Columbia 
and  Okanogan  rivers. 

The  Okanogan  Project. 

Some  miles  to  the  north  and  bordering  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Okanogan  River  is  located  what  is  known  as  the  Okanogan  irriga- 
tion project.  This  project,  comprising  somewhat  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  irrigation 
enterprise  to  be  undertaken  and  brought  to  completion  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  within  the  confines  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  lands  extend  up  and  down  the  Okanogan  River  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles.  Origrinally  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  bunch-grass  and  were  a  favored  grazing  section  for  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses  which  roamed  at  will  over  their  broad  areas  in 
the  earlt  days  when  the  stockmen  knew  no  restrictions  of  fence  lines 
or  government  reservations.  At  the  present  time  these  lands  are  the 
center  of  a  growing  fruit  industry  devoted  chiefly  to  the  production 
of  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Spltzenberg,  Rome  Beauty  and  Newtown  Pippin 
varieties  of  apples. 

Other  smaller  orchard  districts  occur  along  the  Okanogan  Valley, 
and  at  Orovllle,  located  close  to  the  Canadian  border,  an  important 
irrigation  project  has  been  completed  within  the  past  year.  The  lands 
of  this  project  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  superior  orchard  fruits.  With  the  completion  of 
a  permanent  system  of  water  supply  this  particular  district  has  before 
it  a  period  of  certain  development. 

Northeastern  Washington. 

Stevens  and  Pend  Oreille  counties,  located  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern section  of  the  state,  while  as  yet  they  are  not  heavy  shippers 
of  fruit,  still  present  possibilities  of  importance  to  anyone  surveying  the 
state  from  a  horticultural  standpoint  In  the  valleys  of  these  counties 
irrigation  is  practiced  upon  a  small  scale  and  particularly  in  Stevens 
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County  a  considerable  orchard  acreage  has  already  been  developed. 
In  the  Kettle  Falls  section  a  considerable  acreage  of  land  has  been 
under  irrigation  for  some  years  and  is  largely  devoted  to  fruit.  Along 
the  Columbia  River  open  stretches  of  land  have  been  occupied  and 
planted  to  orchard  with  results  that  have  proven  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. In  addition  to  the  orchards  actually  yielding,  there  is  a  large 
acreage  which  will  come  into  bearing  in  the  next  few  years. 

Spokane  County. 

Spokane  County  is  the  third  largest  county  in  the  state  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  fruit  trees  in  bearing  and  is  equally  important 
with  respect  to  the  area  of  young  orchard  that  will  begin  producing 
within  the  next  five  years.  The  orchard  districts  for  the  most  part 
are  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Spokane  River,  extending  in  a  gener- 
ally eastward  direction  from  the  city  of  Spokane  to  the  Idaho  bound- 
ary. To  the  north  of  Spokane  is  a  large  area  of  cut-over  pine  lands 
that  have  been  cleared  and  planted  to  orchard.  Fruit  grown  in  Spo- 
kane County  is  of  superior  quality  and  the  orchards  by  reason  of  close 
proximity  to  several  transcontinental  railways  and  the  markets  of- 
fered by  the  city  of  Spokane,  occupy  an  unusually  favorable  position. 
Among  the  principal  fruit  districts  of  this  county  may  be  mentioned 
Opportunity,  the  Vera  project,  the  Spokane  Valley  Land  &  Water  Com- 
pany's project,  and  the  Arcadia  Lands. 

The  Big  Bend  District. 

In  the  counties  of  Douglas,  Grant  and  Lincoln,  occupying  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Big  Bend  country,  will  be  found  numerous 
small  areas  that  have  been  successfully  developed  for  orchard  pur- 
poses. These  lands  generally  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia, 
in  some  of  the  watered  coulees  or  on  the  rolling  prairies  where  pump- 
ing plants  have  been  installed  to  supply  the  necessary  irrigation.  The 
output  of  fruit  from  these  counties  for  commercial  purposes  has  been 
very  small  although  each  of  them  has  considerable  plantings  which 
will  shortly  come  into  bearing. 

Southeastern  Washington. 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state  a  group  of  counties  com* 
prising  Whitman,  Walla  Walla,  Garfield,  Columbia  and  Asotin,  are  all 
substantial  contributors  to  the  total  output  of  Washington  fruit  Walla 
Walla  county,  the  heaviest  producer  of  orchard  products  of  this  group 
of  counties,  has  a  considerable  irrigated  area  in  orchard.  The  Blalock 
orchard  tracts  are  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Walla 
Walla.  The  water  for  these  lands  is  largely  supplied  from  deep  ar 
tesian  wells. 

In  the  western  section  of  the  county  is  located  the  Burbank  project, 
which  is  watered  from  the  Snake  River.     Southwest  of  Walla  Walla 
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tbe  Ciiifi  tracts  »hcit  tke  srovins  of  Winesap  apples  has  been 


In  tbe  ClaJiBttaB  diflrict  of  Aaotin  ComiO-  a  larse  irnsatiQii  project 
has  becB  Aerdoped  aMd  a  eoasidcralftle  acreage  has  been  planted  to 
winter  ■jpirT  Owrries.  peaches,  and  grapes  are  Ukevise  staple  prod- 
uces of  tJbis  loealilT.  In  tke  CloTerland  section,  located  on  a  platean 
two  fit««e*»^  ti>e  bnndred  feet  abore  sea  lerel,  will  be  found  another 

district  where  cherries,  plums,  prones,  pears  and 


Other  Lands. 

In  this  tarief  snrrej  of  Eastern  Washington  from  a  frait<growinji; 
standpoint  it  has  been  impossible  to  describe  or  even  mention  all  of 
the  districts  where  fruit  production  has  assumed  commercial  propor- 
tions. There  are  numerous  other  smaller  sections  in  addition  to  those 
alreadT  mentioned  where  all  of  the  standard  fruits  of  the  temperate 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  WESTERN  WASHINGTON. 

Fruit  growing  is  one  of  the  lesser  industries  of  Western  Wasbius- 
ton.  This  rast  region  embracing  the  territorr  lying  between  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  the  summits  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  is 
still  covered  in  large  measure  by  virgin  growth  of  evergreen  timber. 
Lumbering  and  its  subsidiary  industries,  together  with  an  ever-grow- 
ing volume  of  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  furnish  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  i»eople.  With  these  are  to  be  coupled  a  great  fish- 
ing industry  which  employs  thousands  of  men  and  is  a  substantial 
contributor  to  the  prosperity  of  this  section  of  the  state. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  however,  there  are  considerable 
areas  of  agricultural  land  in  the  river  valleys  of  Western  Washington 
and  on  the  uplands  adjacent  to  Puget  Sound,  which  having  once  been 
cleared  of  their  timber  growth  have  provided  an  inviting  field  for  the 
tiller  of  the  soiL  The  counties  of  Western  Washington  do  not  figure 
prominently  in  the  fruit  shipping  statistics  of  the  state  when  compared 
with  such  highly  developed  orchard  districts  as  Takima  and  Chelan 
counties.  The  cxmA^  moist  climate  is  not  conducive  to  imparting  the 
high  color  to  the  apples  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  same 
fruit  produced  in  the  orchards  of  E^astern  Washington.  However,  it 
has  been  found  by  practical  tests  that  apples  of  very  satisfactory  size 
and  flavor  can  be  produced  in  many  favored  localities  of  Western 
Washington,  and  a  large  tonnage  of  this  fruit  is  annually  produced, 
finding  consumption  for  the  most  part  in  the  local  marltets. 

Cherries,  plums,  prunes  and  small  fruits  yield  abundantly  in  prac- 
tically all  sections  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  In  Clarlse 
County,  in  the  southwestern  section,  prune  production  has  been  an 
important  industry  for  many  years. 

—2 
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In  Pierce  County  the  thriving  towns  of  Puyallup  and  Sumner  are 
the  distributing  points  for  an  Important  berry  Industry.  The  valley 
lands  surrounding  these  communities  have  been  found  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  red  raspberries  and  other  small  fruits. 
The  berries  come  to  the  marketing  stage  firm  and  plump  and  suited 
for  shipment  to  distant  eastern  markets.  The  growers  in  these  com- 
munities are  united  in  an  organization  which  directs  the  distribution 
of  their  crop.  Carload  shipments  of  berries  go  out  daily  during  the 
shipping  season  to  the  large  eastern  markets  where  they  find  ready 
sale  at  profitable  prices.  That  part  of  the  crop  which  is  not  suitable 
for  distant  shipments  is  utilized  in  a  large  cannery  which  also  handles 
other  fruits,  including  importations  from  the  orchards  of  Eastern  Wash- 
ington. 

Snohomish  County  is  another  section  where  small  fruits  are  grown 
upon  a  commercial  scale.  Raspberries,  blackberries  and  loganberries 
are  extensively  produced  in  this  section,  and  the  county  is  also  widely 
recognized  in  Western  Washington  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  or- 
chard fruits. 

Vashon  and  Maury,  two  large  Islands  of  Puget  Sound,  are  the 
centers  of  an  important  strawberry  industry.  The  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  on  these  islands  have  been  found  particularly  well  adapted 
to  this  fruit  and  a  large  area  of  logged-oft  lands  is  devoted  to  this  in- 
dustry. Vashon  Island  alone  annually  markets  nearly  $40,000.00  worth 
of  strawberries  which  helps  supply  the  markets  of  the  large  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  centers  of  Western  Washington.  Strawberries  are 
also  grown  upon  an  Increasing  scale  on  the  lower  levels  east  of  Se- 
attle and  bordering  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Washington. 

In  Skamania  County  will  be  found  another  section  in  which  straw- 
berry growing  has  developed  to  large  proportions  and  there  is  also  in 
this  county  much  land  that  is  particularly  well  suited  for  general  or- 
chard purposes.  Skamania  County  fruit  is  recognized  as  the  equal  of 
any  produced  in  the  Northwest. 

In  general,  the  conditions  described  in  the  foregoing  will  be  found 
applicable  to  the  remaining  portions  of  Western  Washington.  In  some 
counties  the  area  of  land  available  is  comparatively  small,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  timber  growth  still  awaits  the  coming  of  the 
lumber  jacks. 

A  phase  of  the  fruit  growing  industry  of  Western  Washington 
more  important  by  reason  of  its  latent  possibilities  than  on  account  of 
its  development  thus  far,  is  the  cranberry  industry.  In  Pacific  County 
around  Willapa  Bay  is  a  district  of  three  thousand  to  four  thousand 
acres  of  low  marshy  lands  which  are  today  producing  and  marketing 
an  exceptionally  superior  quality  of  cranberries.  The  products  of 
these  marshes  sell  in  competition  with  the  best  cranberries  of  the 
East  and  the  industry  is  one  that  is  certain  to  attain  important  pro- 
portions in  the  future. 
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CONCLUSION. 

What  has  been  presented  in  the  foregoing  has  been  intended 
merely  to  give  the  reader  some  general  insight  into  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  the  fruit  industry  of  this  state.  Obviously,  within  tlie 
limits  of  these  pages  it  is  impossible  to  ofter  detailed  facts  and  figures 
with  reference  to  each  fruit  growing  locality,  but  a  sufficient  showing 
probably  has  been  made  to  afford  reasonable  proof  of  the  contention 
that  the  fruit  growing  industry  has  already  attained  Important  pro- 
portions in  Washington.  The  acreage  that  has  been  planted  in  or- 
chard and  which  is  not  now  in  bearing  is  vastly  larger  than  the  area 
now  in  production.  It  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  within  the  next 
five  years  the  output  of  Washington  fruit  will  be  double  or  possibly 
treble  the  present  production.  A  final  word  may  be  spoken  with  ref- 
erence to  the  varieties  of  the  different  orchard  fruits  utilized  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  leading  varieties  of  the  difterent  fruits  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows: 

Apples — Winesap,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Spitzenberg,  Newtown 
Pippin,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Yellow  Transparent,  Arkansas  Black, 
Delicious,  Winter  Banana. 

Pears — Bartlett,  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  Comice. 

Peaches — Elberta,  Crawfords,  Carmen,  Slappy. 

Cherries — ^Bing,  Royal  Ann,  Lambert,  Black  Republican,  Early 
Richmond. 

DAIRYING. 

Scarcely  more  than  ten  years  ago  importations  of  butter  from 
Oregon,  California  and  the  eastern  states  into  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton were  estimated  in  terms  of  millions  of  pounds  annually.  For  the 
year  1905  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Spokane  brought  in  from 
the  sources  above  mentioned  more  than  five  million  pounds  of  butter. 
In  that  period  of  the  state's  history  it  was  not  uncommon  for  large 
dealers  to  advertise  a  trainload  of  Iowa  butter.  At  the  present  time 
the  dairymen  of  this  state  are  capable  not  only  of  supplying  the  home 
demand,  but  are  likewise  reaching  out  for  outside  trade.  This  does 
not  mean  that  no  butter  produced  outside  of  Washington  finds  a  market 
in  the  state.  Considerable  quantities  are  still  imported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  But  nevertheless  it  is  well  established  that  Washington 
is  capable  at  the  present  time  of  furnishing  its  people  with  everything 
they  require  in  the  line  of  dairy  products. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  population  of  the  state  has  in- 
creased by  fully  fifty  per  cent  during  the  past  ten  years  it  will  at  once 
be  apparent  that  some  tremendous  forces  have  been  at  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry.  The  three  prin- 
cipal factors  which  have  entered  into  and  influenced  the  remarkable 
change  which  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  period  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows:  (1)  The  soils  of  the  state  which  have  been 
found  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  pasture  purposes,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  maximum  yields  of  forage  crops.     (2)   Climatic  conditions 
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which  lend  themselves  in  every  respect  to  successful  dairjring.  (3) 
The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  centers  of 
the  state  which  have  supplied  a  market  ready  and  alert  to  ahsorb  the 
continually  increasing  output  of  Washington  dairy  farms. 

Dairying  is  no  longer  a  haphazard  industry.  It  is  a  highly  organ- 
ized business  of  its  own  and  when  conducted  upon  scientific  principles 
and  under  the  favorable  conditions  which  are  presented  in  this  state 
ofPers  a  field  of  industry  uniformly  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

Both  the  state  and  federal  governments  have  interested  themselves 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  Washington  dairymen.  An  unceasing 
campaign  of  education  has  been  in  progress  for  years,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  building  up  of  improved  dairy  herds.  Practically  every 
dairyman  in  the  state  has  access  to  the  experience  and  instruction  of 
government  and  state  experts.  Constant  demonstrations  of  improved 
dairying  methods  are  carried  on  in  every  section  where  dairy  farming 
is  followed  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  important  influence  of  state 
and  county  fairs,  stock  judging  contests,  and  dairy  cattle  shows  which 
are  annual  occurrences  throughout  the  state.  Another  influence  of 
prime  importance  in  building  up  and  improving  the  dairy  herds  of 
Washington  is  the  system  of  inspection  constantly  in  operation  under 
state  and  municipal  auspices.  The  dairyman  who  escapes  the  influ- 
ence of  these  various  agencies  for  the  betterment  of  his  calling  must 
reside  in  some  altogether  isolated  location  or  else  be  extremely  in- 
difterent  to  his  own  interests. 

Principal  Districts. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  particular  sections  of  the  state  which 
are  best  adapted  to  this  industry.  King  County,  according  to  returns 
of  the  county  assessors,  has  the  largest  number  of  dairy  cows  of  any 
county  in  the  state.  But  this  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  King 
County  contains  within  its  borders  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  Washington.  Many  other  districts  enjoy  ad- 
vantages equal  to  those  possessed  by  King  County  in  connection  with 
this  industry,  although  these  advantages  are  not  the  same  in  all  locali- 
ties. Western  Washington  as  a  whole  has  often  been  described  as  a 
natural  dairy  country.  In  this  favored  section  except  for  a  brief  period 
in  midsummer  the  pastures  are  green  throughout  the  year.  An  in- 
tricate network  of  rivers  and  small  streams,  whose  cooling  waters 
trace  their  sources  to  the  glaciers  and  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains, furnish  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  successful  dairying.  Root 
crops  suited  to  form  a  large  part  of  the  dairy  cow's  ration  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  and  ready  markets  are  almost  invariably 
available  to  absorb  the  products  of  the  dairy  farms. 

In  the  warm  irrigated  valleys  of  Eastern  Washington  advantages 
of  equal  importance,  though  of  a  different  character,  are  discovered. 
In  this  section  immense  crops  of  alfalfa  and  other  grasses  are  pro- 
duced and  to  these,  recent  years  have  added  a  large  and  constantly 
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increasing  acreage  of  corn.  This  latter  crop  is  often  cut  green  for 
silage  purposes  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  mature  and  be  harvested  for 
winter  feed.  A  heavy  tonnage  of  surplus  alfalfa  annually  finds  its  way 
from  Eastern  Washington  to  the  dairying  centers  of  the  coast  to  help 
carry  through  the  winter  the  dairy  cattle  of  that  section. 

Dairy  farms  may  be  found  in  practically  every  county  in  the  state 
which  are  typical  of  the  industry  generally.  On  such  farms  the  in- 
quirer will  be  shown  a  herd  of  pure-bred  or  high  grade  cows  housed 
in  comfortable  and  sanitary  buildings  during  the  winter,  and  provided 
with  ample  pasturage  for  the  other  portions  of  the  year.  He  will  find 
scientific  equipment  for  testing  the  milk  of  each  member  of  the  herd 
and  will  be  advised  of  methods  in  force  for  eliminating  the  nonpro- 
ducers  or  unprofitable  cows.  Machinery  driven  usually  by  electric  or 
gasoline  power  for  cooling  and  separating  the  milk  will  be  exhibited 
to  him  and  he  will  be  Impressed  by  the  precaution  exercised  by  the 
proprietor  to  insure  that  his  product  reaches  the  market  under  the 
most  approved  sanitary  conditions.  On  the  larger  dairy  farms  milking 
machines  will  be  found  in  operation  and  the  buildings  will  be  found 
electrically  lighted  and  supplied  with  other  accessories  in  common  use 
by  the  modem  farmer.  The  silo  has  become  an  almost  indispensable 
feature  of  the  dairy  industry  and  the  number  of  these  to  be  found  on 
the  average  Washington  dairy  farm  is  governed  by  the  extent  of  the 
individual  dairyman's  operations.  In  charge  of  a  dairy  farm  such  as 
above  described,  In  almost  every  instance,  there  will  be  found  a  man 
who  is  not  only  a  good  farmer,  but  a  business  man  as  well.  His  family 
will  be  found  comfortably  housed  and  well  provided  with  the  conven- 
iences which  contribute  to  make  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  a  mod- 
em American  home. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  to  be  sure,  that  every  dairy  farmer  in 
the  State  of  Washington  conducts  his  business  under  such  favorable 
conditions  as  are  above  outlined.  There  are  those  who  still  adhere  to 
scrab  stock  and  who  in  other  ways  lag  behind  the  procession.  But  the 
general  tendency  among  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  dairy  farming 
in  this  state  is  to  build  up  better  herds  and  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  equipment  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  a 
realization  of  maximum  results  from  the  industry  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

Some  mention  already  has  been  made  of  the  principal  crops  which 
the  dairymen  produce  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  feed  for  their  herds. 
Other  products  of  less  importance,  perhaps,  but  which  are  important 
contributors  to  successful  dairying  in  Washington,  may  be  named.  In 
Western  Washington  such  crops  as  white  and  red  clover  for  pasture, 
and  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  peas,  vetch  and  kale,  will  be  found  ex- 
tensively grown.  Alfalfa  and  corn  are  the  standard  dairy  crops  in 
Eastern  Washington,  but  these  are  supplemented  frequently  by  pas- 
ture lands  of  native  grasses,  barley  and  oats  and  heavy  crops  of 
various  root  products. 
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Markets. 

The  question  of  markets  has  never  heen  a  serious  problem  for  the 
Washington  dairyman.  In  districts  where  any  considerable  number  of 
farmers  are  engaged  in  the  industry  one  or  more  creameries  will  al- 
most invariably  be  found  in  operation.  These  creameries  maintain  a 
regular  service  for  collecting  the  cream  from  their  patrons.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  large  cities  a  profitable  market  is  found  in  supplying 
the  demand  for  fresh  milk  and  cream  and  in  several  districts  large  con- 
densing plants  have  been  established  which  are  in  the  market  for  an 
unlimited  supply  of  milk.  The  Alaska  trade  is  also  a  heavy  consumer 
of  Washington  dairy  products  and  the  business  of  Washington  dairy- 
men with  Uncle  Sam's  great  northern  territory  is  certain  to  grow  and 
expand  with  the  coming  years. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

It  probably  is  correct  to  say  that  no  industry  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington  has  undergone  greater  changes,  due  to  the  rapid  development 
and  settlement  of  the  state,  than  has  the  live  stock  business.  In  early 
territorial  days  much  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Washington  was  an 
open  range.  In  this  vast  region  broad  areas  of  bunch-grass  and  other 
native  forage  feed  was  offered  to  the  livestock  men  and  became  the 
basis  upon  which  many  of  them  accumulated  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  and  immense  bands  of  sheep.  The  range  was  open  and  free  and 
apparently  was  inexhaustible  in  extent.  The  cattle  men  flourished  and 
became  wealthy.  But  with  the  advent  of  railroads  and  the  influx  of 
thousands  of  settlers  bent  upon  securing  homesteads  in  the  open  areas 
of  the  state  the  situation  became  materially  modifled.  The  open  range 
began  to  disappear  before  the  encroachments  of  fenced-in  farms  and 
the  large  herds  which  formerly  had  ranged  the  plains  without  let  or 
hindrance  materially  dwindled. 

This  process  has  been  in  progress  for  many  years,  but  it  has  not 
resulted  in  wiping  out  the  livestock  Industry  nor  in  fact  should  it  be 
said  that  the  business  as  a  whole  has  decreased  either  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  livestock  in  the  state  or  with  reference  to  actual 
cash  returns  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

The  vital  difference  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  comparatively 
few  stock  men  who  formerly  numbered  their  herds  by  the  thousands 
have  been  succeeded  by  thousands  of  farmers  each  owning  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cattle.  One  result  has  been  that  a  far  superior 
grade  of  stock  is  now  produced  in  the  state  than  was  the  case  under 
the  earlier  conditions.  The  farmer  who  annually  markets  a  few  head 
of  fat  steers  has  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  produce  a  high  grade 
animal  rather  than  to  bother  with  the  scrub  stock  of  the  earlier  days. 
The  markets  of  the  state  are  largely  supplied  with  beef  cattle  from 
these  small  farmers,  and  the  number  of  marketable  animals  secured 
from  this  source  increases  annually. 
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In  some  sections  of  the  state  feeding  on  a  large  scale  is  still  prac- 
ticed and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  numerous  ranges 
of  hills  in  Eastern  Washington  which  have  not  been  placed  under  cul- 
tivatlon  and  are  not  likely  to  be  for  several  decades.  Such  locations 
often  furnish  excellent  range  and  full  advantage  is  taken  of  every  such 
opportunity.  In  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  state  where  large  crops 
of  alfalfa  are  annual^  grown,  thousands  of  steers  are  brought  in  from 
other  states  each  fall  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  late  pasture.  The 
climate  of  these  sections  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wintering  of 
stock.  After  the  alfalfa  pasture  is  exhausted  the  animals  are  fed 
through  the  winter  on  alfalfa  hay  and  are  topped  oft  for  market  with 
a  liberal  feeding  of  com  and  some  other  grains. 

Forest  Reserve  Pastures. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  opportunities  for  pasturing  stock  are 
offered  on  the  ranges  which  are  located  within  the  government  forest 
reserves.  These  reserves  cover  practically  all  of  the  mountainous 
area  of  the  state  extending  often  well  down  to  the  foothills.  Much  of 
the  lower  areas  within  the  reserves  furnish  excellent  pasture  and 
there  is  lively  competition  among  the  stockmen  for  the  more  favorable 
locations. 

Horses. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  are  being 
utilized  on  a  constantly  increasing  scale,  there  seems  to  be  no  let  up 
in  the  demand  for  good  horses.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  were  more  than  300,000 
horses  in  the  State  of  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
an  increase  of  more  than  100,000  during  the  past  decade.  What  has 
been  said  in  the  foregoing  with  reference  to  conditions  under  which 
livestock  is  now  produced  in  the  state  applies  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  horses.  There  are  few,  if  any,  horses  roaming  the  ranges  of 
Washington  at  the  present  time.  Scattered  bands  will  be  found  upon 
the  Indian  reservations  and  occasionally  on  the  unfenced  upland  ranges 
but  as  a  whole  the  industry  is  now  carried  on  as  a  part  of  general 
farming  operations.  The  breeding  and  sale  of  pure-bred  horses  is 
an  industry  that  has  assumed  important  proportions  in  this  state  in 
recent  years.  The  favorite  breeds  are  Percherons,  Shires,  Belgian,  and 
French  draft  horses.  For  all  of  such  animals  produced  in  the  state 
there  is  a  ready  market  with  no  seeming  disturbance  of  valuations  in 
spite  of  the  encroachments  of  the  automobile. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  steady  and  unfilled  demand  for  horses 
of  certain  grades  and  weights  has  been  oftered  to  the  stock  raisers  of 
this  state  by  the  various  warring  powers  of  Europe.  Thousands  of 
heads  of  horses  have  been  sold  at  good  prices  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  cavalry  and  artillery  animals  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  the 
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buyers  for  the  different  governments  concerned  that  some  of  the  best 
stock  secured  by  them  in  this  country  has  come  from  the  ranches  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Heavy  draft  horses  and  horses  suited  for  general  farming  pur- 
poses seem  to  be  most  in  demand.  Such  animals  are  bred  in  large 
numbers  and  are  finding  their  way  to  the  cities  for  use  in  handling 
heavy  trucking  business  and  to  the  countless  farms  of  Washington  as 
first  aid  to  the  farmer  in  producing  and  marketing  his  crops.  In 
almost  any  rural  section  of  this  state  a  visit  to  the  marketing  center 
on  a  Saturday  or  special  market  day  will  convince  the  inquirer  of  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  of  Washington  appreciate  good  horse  flesh.  Even 
in  the  smaller  trading  centers  hundreds  of  teams  may  be  seen  on  such 
occasions  and  the  great  majority  of  them  will  be  found  on  inspection 
to  be  animals  of  good  blood  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used. 

Sheep. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  were  598,000  head  of  sheep  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  high  prices  paid  for 
wool  as  also  for  mutton  during  the  past  few  years  have  made  sheep 
growing  an  unusually  profitable  industry.  These  animals  are  a  com- 
mon sight  in  practically  all  of  the  farming  districts  of  the  state.  They 
will  be  found  on  the  valley  and  lower  hill  lands  of  Western  Washing- 
ton, on  the  islands  of  Puget  Sound,  and  are  bred  and  marketed  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  Eastern  Washington.  Conditions  in  the  Columbia 
River  basin  and  in  the  irrigated  districts  adjacent  thereto  have  been 
found  ideal  for  sheep.  In  the  Yakima  Valley  where  the  industry  is 
conducted  upon  an  extensive  scale  lambing  operations  frequently  yield 
better  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  With  the  advent  of  early  spring 
the  lambs  are  ready  to  travel  and  by  easy  stages  the  flocks  are  driven 
from  the  winter  feeding  grounds  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys 
towards  the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  flnding  forage  for  themselves 
on  the  way.  Once  in  the  hills  excellent  pasture  is  provided  for  them 
and  the  flocks  follow  the  receding  snows  until  the  approach  of  fall 
warns  the  herders  to  head  once  more  for  winter  quarters.  The  sheep 
begin  to  arrive  back  in  the  valleys  after  the  final  cutting  of  alfalfa  and 
for  several  weeks  of  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  they  will  be  found 
in  immense  numbers  pasturing  on  the  alfalfa  stubble.  Thereafter  they 
are  fed  usually  in  open  enclosures  until  ready  for  market.  Such  oper- 
ations as  are  above  described  are  carried  on  usually  by  men  who  en- 
gage in  sheep  growing  as  an  exclusive  occupation.  The  market  for 
mutton  and  wool  is  further  supplied  from  smaller  bands  bred  and 
cared  for  by  individual  farmers  upon  their  own  premises.  On  the 
Yakima  Indian  reservation  there  are  a  number  of  Indians  who  engage 
in  the  sheep  industry  on  a  considerable  scale  and  have  made  them- 
selves financially  independent  as  the  result  of  their  operations. 
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In  the  aggregate,  Washington  produces  a  great  surplus  of  sheep 
and  tralnload  shipments  from  this  state  to  the  eastern  markets  are  of 
common  occurrence. 

Hogs. 

The  breeding  and  fattening  of  hogs  for  market  is  an  industry  that 
has  undergone  great  development  in  recent  years.  This  development 
has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  increased  attention  that  has 
been  paid  to  corn  as  a  commercial  farm  crop.  This  important  cereal, 
universally  regarded  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  production  of 
first  class  pork,  is  rapidly  forging  to  an  important  place  in  the  list  of 
grains  produced  in  this  state. 

Once  having  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  could  grow  corn  in 
quality  and  yield  to  compare  favorably  with  the  banner  showings  of 
the  middle  states,  the  attention  of  the  Washington  farmer  has  by  the 
same  fact  been  directed  to  the  profits  to  be  obtained  from  furnishing 
the  market  with  fat  hogs.  As  the  corn  growing  area  is  confined  largely 
to  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  state,  so  it  will  be  found  upon  investi- 
gation that  the  bulk  of  the  hogs  are  likewise  grown  in  those  districts. 
As  is  the  case  with  other  animals,  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  val- 
leys where  irrigation  is  practiced  are  favorable  to  the  growing  of 
hogs.  Alfalfa  or  clover  pasture  will  bring  the  animals  through  to  the 
fattening  period  in  prime  condition.  With  com  and  other  grain  then 
available  for  converting  them  into  a  marketable  product,  the  farmer 
is  able  to  send  his  hogs  to  the  stockyards  in  prime  condition  to  com- 
pete with  eastern  corn-fed  pork. 

Hogs  are  raised  also  In  Western  Washington  upon  a  smaller  scale. 
In  this  part  of  the  state  they  are  pastured  and  fed  on  various  root 
crops  and  usually  topped  oft  for  market  with  some  grain.  This  in- 
dustry is  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  Washing- 
ton  will  be  an  exporter  rather  than  au  Importer  of  high  grade  hogs 
and  hog  products. 

Other   Live   Stock. 

Although  practiced  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale,  the  breed- 
ing of  mules  has  been  found  a  profitable  undertaking  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  These  animals  are  preferred  to  horses  for  some  pur- 
poses and  are  always  in  good  demand. 

As  a  side  line  to  the  live  stock  industry  the  breeding  and  raising 
of  goats  has  a  place  of  fixed  though  minor  importance.  The  principal 
breed  is  the  angora  goat,  which  has  been  found  an  excellent  aid  to 
settlers  upon  logged-off  lands  in  clearing  their  holdings  of  the  rank 
undergrowth  which  is  characteristic  of  the  western  section  of  the  state. 
Small  bands  of  these  sure-footed  animals  will  be  found  browsing  on 
the  hillsides,  clambering  over  logs  and  securing  their  own  subsistence 
from  the  natural  forage  offered.  From  the  sale  of  the  wool  the  farmers 
realize  a  sufficient  return  for  the  expense  involved. 
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CONCLUSION. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  chief  purpose  of  this  intro- 
ductory chapter  has  been  to  bring  the  reader  into  contact  with  the 
field  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  operates.  A  great  deal 
of  detail  that  might  have  been  included  has  necessarily  been  omitted 
by  reason  of  space  limitations,  and  statistical  tabulations  for  the  most 
part  have  been  purposely  avoided.  Much  of  this  latter  data  will  be 
found  presented  in  the  folloiering  pages  in  connection  with  the  reports 
of  the  activities  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department 

What  has  been  offered  in  the  foregoing  will  suggest  at  least  some 
idea  of  the  varied  resources  of  this  state,  particularly  as  applied  to 
the  industries  around  which  the  duties  of  the  Department  are  centered. 
It  Is  a  field  of  limitless  possibilities  from  the  standpoint  of  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  its  actual  development  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  officers  and  agents  of  this  Department  it  offers  a  field  of  equally 
boundless  opportunity  for  useful  public  service. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  acknowledge  here  the  energy  and 
zeal  which  the  division  heads  and  their  assistants  have  brought  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  Department  is  making  progress 
with  the  state.  It  is  in  a  sense  finding  its  way,  just  as  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  state's  resources  are  finding 
their  way.  The  work  of  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  Department 
in  itself  has  been  a  constant  and  difficult  problem.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  establish  precedents,  to  apply  the  statutes  to  the  practical 
situations  encountered,  many  of  which  were  not  contemplated  by  the 
lawmakers,  and  the  work  has  been  handicapped  in  some  degree  by 
lack  of  adequate  appropriations.  Nevertheless,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made.  The  laws  are  being  enforced,  and  the  powerful  arm 
of  the  commonwealth  is  being  directed  with  increased  certainty  and 
effect  in  the  upbuilding  and  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  its 
allied  Industries. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  centralized  plan 
of  administration  made  effective  under  the  law  of  1913  has  fully  justi- 
fied itself  under  everyday  working  conditions.  Some  modifications  and 
further  strengthening  of  the  law  will  be  required  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  is  apparent  already  that  the  present  plan  far  excels  the  former 
system  in  economy,  efficiency  and  in  actual  service  rendered  to  the 
state. 


DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  DIVISION 


The  activities  of  this  division  during  the  past  biennium  have  been 
greatly  increased  over  those  of  the  previous  period.  This  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  a  general  stimulus  in  dairy  farming  throughout  the 
state,  and  to  added  duties  resulting  from  legislative  enactments. 

The  work  of  the  division  consists  of  dairy  and  creamery  inspec- 
tion, the  control  and  eradication  of  communicable  diseases  of  live- 
stock, and  the  enrollment  or  registration  of  stallions. 

DAIRY  INSPECTION. 

The  primary  object  of  the  milk  inspection  service  is  to  advance 
the  public  welfare  through  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  To 
accomplish  this  object  and  to  insure  the  public  against  the  wilful 
aduleration  of  milk  by  skimming,  watering  and  the  addition  of  pre- 
servatives, the  State  of  Washington  has  enacted  certain  laws  regu- 
lating the  production  and  sale  of  dairy  products. 

Cows'  milk  has  always  been  a  staple  article  of  food  with  all  classes 
and  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  foods  on  the  market.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  diets  of  invalids  and  is  being  used  more  and  more  for 
the  feeding  of  infants,  and  in  fact  is  often  the  exclusive  food  of  chil- 
dren during  the  first  years  of  life.  It  is  principally  consumed  in 
the  raw  state,  and  being  a  very  suitable  medium  for  almost  every 
description  of  germ  life,  which  may  gain  access  to  it  in  its  journey 
from  the  cow  to  the  consumer,  or  even  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  her- 
self, can  become  a  very  dangerous  food,  should  it  perchance  contain 
any  deleterious  organisms. 

Milk,  which  includes  cream,  butter  and  cheese,  usually  passes 
through  a  number  of  hands  in  its  procurement,  collection,  processing 
and  distribution,  therefore  the  problem  of  milk  hygiene  is  very  com- 
plex and  must  embody  all  phases  of  milk  control,  from  the  time  it  is 
produced  until  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  since  its  composition  and 
wholesomeness  are  entirely  dependent  upon  its  proper  production  and 
handling,  the  necessity  for  a  strict  supervision  is  obvious.  Milk 
inspection  is  made  to  cover  the  health  and  feeding  of  the  cattle,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  producing  plants,  the  methods  of  handling  and  caring 
for  the  milk,  and  the  condition  of  health  of  the  people  who  come  in 
contact  with  it. 

ANIMAL    DISEASES   AFFECTING    MILK. 

There  are  certain  pathological  conditions  in  the  cow  itself  which 
may  contaminate  and  render  milk  unwholesome.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cattle  diseases  influencing  the  quality  of  the  milk  are  Tubercu- 
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losis,  Actinomycosis,  Anthrax,  Cowpoz,  Rabies,  Septicemia,  and  Foot- 
and-Mouth  disease.  Mastitis  or  Garget  in  the  cow's  udder  and  other 
septic  conditions  as  puerperal  sepsis,  septic  metritis  and  suppurating 
wounds  all  constitute  a  grave  danger  to  the  milk  supply  and  there- 
fore must  be  carefully  supervised  and  controlled.  Every  owner  of  a 
dairy  herd  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  the  community 
to  keep  only  healthy  cows,  supply  them  with  wholesome  food,  and 
keep  them  in  clean,  comfortable  quarters.  He  will  also  find  it  the 
most  profitable. 

DISEASES  AND   EPIDEMICS  DUE  TO   MILK. 

Mr.  Ernest  Kelly  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
says: 

"A  full  realization  of  the  dangers  from  an  infected  milk  supply 
can  be  obtained  by  a  perusal  of  Bulletin  56  of  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory, published  in  1909.  At  that  time  Trask  noted  240  milk-borne 
epidemics  reported  up  to  1S95  by  three  investigators  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Trask  himself  noted  260  additional  epidemics, 
making  500  in  all.  The  first  reported  milk-borne  epidemic  occurred 
In  1857. 

"Chief  among  these  epidemics  have  been  those  of  typhoid,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria,  and  within  the  past  few  years  outbreaks  of  septic 
sore  throat,  such  as  those  in  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Chicago.  Tuberculo- 
sis among  handlers  of  dairy  products  is  also  a  menace,  though  its  effects 
do  not  show  in  startling  outbreaks  such  as  those  which  accompany 
some  of  the  other  diseases.  Hardly  a  month  goes  by  without  some 
report  of  a  milk-borne  epidemic.  It  is  true  that  many  newspaper 
reports  of  epidemics  are  not  founded  on  data  of  sufficient  scientific 
accuracy  to  attach  these  epidemics  absolutely  to  the  milk  supply  as 
the  causative  agency;  but  still  enough  reliable  instances  have  been 
recorded  to  make  this  question  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  average 
community. 

SOURCES  OF  INFECTION. 

Milk  may  be  infected  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  By  diseased  persons  who  are  suffering  from  a  mild  form  of 
malady,  and  who  themselves  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  milk 
somewhere  between  the  cow  and  the  consumer. 

2.  Carriers  who,  while  they  may  be  free  from  disease,  harbor  the 
organisms,  which  may  be  carried  in  the  milk; 

3.  Transmission  of  pathogenic  bacteria  by  persons  who  have 
been  caring  for  the  sick  and  who  afterwards  handle  the  milk. 

4.  Contaminated  water  supplies,  in  which  the  milk  utensils  are 
washed. 

5.  Fly  contamination,  either  in  the  country  or  in  the  city. 

6.  The  use  of  unsterilized  milk  bottles,  collected  from  houses 
where  disease  exists." 
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DEFINITION  OF  CLEAN    MILK. 

"While  a  rigid  application  of  the  word  'clean'  would  exclude  milk 
which  contains  foreign  matter  or  any  bacteria  whatever,  for  ordinary 
purposes  we  may  understand  clean  milk  to  be  milk  from  healthy  cows 
that  is  free  from  dirt  and  contains  only  a  small  number  of  bacteria, 
none  of  which  are  of  a  disease-producing  nature. 

By  exercising  proper  care  the  number  of  bacteria  which  get  into 
the  milk  during  the  process  of  milking  is  small,  but  these  will  increase 
rapidly  if  the  milk  is  not  kept  cool  until  used. 

If  fresh  milk  contains  a  large  number  of  l^^acteria,  it  indicates  that 
the  milk  has  become  contaminated  during  the  process  of  milking, 
although  in  some  cases  many  of  the  bacteria  may  come  from  an  in- 
fected udder. 

If  milk  contains  a  large  number  of  bacteria  when  it  reaches  the 
consumer  either  it  is  not  fresh,  has  come  from  a  diseased  cow  or  has 
otherwise  been  contaminated,  or  it  has  not  kept  cool.  Although  such 
milk  may  contain  no  visible  dirt,  it  is  not  bacteriological ly  clean  and 
should  not  be  sold  as  clean  milk. 

If  milk  contains  large  numbers  of  blood  corpuscles  or  pus  cells, 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  cow  from  which  it  was  drawn  is  diseased. 

Milk  from  a  diseased  cow,  from  one  about  to  calve,  or  from  one 
that  has  very  recently  calved  possesses  abnormal  qualities,  and  though 
it  may  not  always  be  dangerous  to  use,  it  can  not  be  considered  as 
clean  milk  and  should  not  be  used  as  such. 

BACTERIA  IN   MILK. 

Bacteria  are  single-celled  plants  so  small  that  they  can  not  bfe 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  and  belong  to  the  fungi  order  of  plant  life. 
To  most  people  the  word  "bacteria"  immediately  suggests  disease, 
and  while  there  are  a  number  of  dangerous  or  disease  producing 
bacteria  it  is  known  that  most  varieties  are  classified  as  harmless; 
however,  many  of  these  so-called  harmless  varieties,  especially  when 
present  in  large  numbers,  have  a  deleterious  efPect  upon  milk  by 
causing  chemical  changes  in  its  composition  and  by  influencing  the 
color  and  odor. 

Bacteria  are  omnipresent,  being  found  everywhere  in  nature. 
Every  particle  of  dirt,  whether  it  seems  to  the  eye  a  source  of  con- 
tamination or  not,  carries  with  it  great  numbers  of  bacteria. 

All  milk,  unless  collected  under  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
contains  some  bacteria.  Milk  furnishes  all  the  food  material  and 
other  necessary  conditions  for  bacterial  growth.  The  bacteria  com- 
monly found  in  milk  grow  most  rapidly  at  temperatures  between 
seventy  degrees  and  one  hundred  degrees  F.  At  a  temperature  below 
fifty  degrees  F.  the  growth  is  much  retarded  but  continues  slowly, 
as  will  be  noted  from  the  following  table: 
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RAPIDITY  WITH  WHICH  BACTERIA  MULTIPLY  IN   MILK. 
Relative  growth  of  bacteria  when  held  at  different  temperatures. 


Temperature 
of  MUk 

Nun^r  per 

Cubic  Centimeter 

at  Beffinniiif 

Number 
at  End  of 

OHOUTB 

Number 
at  End  of 
12  Hours 

Number 
at  End  of 
24  Hours 

Number 
at  End  of 
40  Hours 

30'  F 

10 

10 

12 
17 

15 
242 

41 
61,280 

G2 

68°  F 

8,574.<»0 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  depends  first  on  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  udder;  second,  on  the  amount  of  contamination  from 
outside  sources;  and,  third,  on  the  rapidity  of  bacterial  growth.  The 
rate  of  growth  depends  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  held 
and  its  age.  It  indicates  the  cleanliness  and  care  observed  in  pro- 
ducing and  handling  milk. 

Where  milk  contains  large  numbers  of  bacteria  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  under  such  conditions  the  danger  of  infection  by  dis- 
ease germs  will,  as  a  rule,  be  greatly  increased.  For  if  a  farmer  or  a 
dairyman  is  so  careless  and  ignorant  as  to  let  his  milk  become  so 
contaminated,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  very  particular  about  the  health 
of  his  cows  or  of  those  who  attend  them. 

Bacteria  find  their  way  into  the  milk  from  every  source.  Some 
may  come  from  the  udder  itself,  where  they  grow  in  the  milk  cisterns 
and  ducts,  but  as  these  are  always  discharged  in  the  first  milk  drawn 
from  the  animal,  can  be  avoided  by  allowing  the  first  few  "draws"  to 
go  to  waste  upon  the  ground. 

The  greatest  number  of  bacteria  comes  from  the  dust  of  the  air, 
the  dirt  from  the  udder  and  flanks,  from  the  milker  and  from  unclean 
utensils. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   CLEAN    MILK   TO   THE   CONSUMER. 

The  consumer  is  interested  in  clean  milk  primarily  because  no 
one  cares  to  use  a  food  which  is  not  produced  and  handled  under  sani- 
tary conditions.  There  is  a  more  direct  interest,  however,  because  of 
the  danger  of  contracting  disease  which  may  be  communicated  by  this 
means.  Serious  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  septic  sore  throat,  and 
other  diseases  have  been  disseminated  through  the  milk  supply.  The 
weight  of  scientific  evidence  at  the  present  time  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  tuberculosis  may  be  transmitted  from  animals  to  human  beings, 
particularly  children,  who  consume  raw  milk  containing  tubercle 
bacilli. 

Cleanliness  is  not  an  absolute  safeguard  against  disease,  but  it  is 
the  greatest  factor  in  preventing  contamination.  From  the  health 
standpoint  there  is  great  danger  not  only  from  the  specific  disease 
producing  bacteria  previously  mentioned,  but  from  milk  that  contains 
large  numbers  of  miscellaneous    bacteria    which  may  cause  serious 
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digestive  troubles,  especially  in  infants  and  invalids  whose  diet  con- 
sists chiefly  of  milk.  There  is  also  the  minor  consideration  of  the 
loss  to  the  consumer  from  milk  souring  or  otherwise  spoiling  before 
it  can  be  used.  The  cleaner  the  milk,  the  longer  it  will  keep  good 
and  sweet. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CLEAN  MILK  TO  THE  PRODUCER. 

Clean  milk  not  only  benefits  the  consumer,  but  the  milk  producer 
who  will  consider  this  subject  from  an  unbiased  standpoint  will  find 
many  ways  in  which  he  himself  is  benefited  by  producing  clean  milk. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  in  this  connection  which,  when  considered 
alone,  may  seem  unimportant,  yet  collectively  they  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. Moreover,  they  are  not  only  of  immediate  value,  but  have  a 
cumulative  value  reaching  far  into  the  future.  Tuberculin  testing,  for 
example,  is  not  only  a  safeguard  to  the  purity  of  the  milk  supply  for 
the  consumer,  but  is  a  means  of  assisting  the  producer  to  protect  his 
herd  against  future  ravages  of  tuberculosis. 

Most  producers  of  market  milk  have  experienced  the  chagrin  of 
having  a  shipment  of  milk  refused  or  returned  because  it  reached  the 
market  sour,  tainted,  or  otherwise  in  poor  condition.  Although  such 
milk  may  be  used  for  feeding  pigs,  it  usually  means  a  complete  loss 
to  the  producer,  as  it  costs  too  much  to  transport  it  back  to  the  farm 
and  because,  depending  on  the  market  as  an  outlet  for  his  milk,  he 
has  no  means  for  utilizing  small  amounts  at  uncertain  intervals. 
Another  important  consideration  is  the  unpleasant  eftect  upon  the 
purchaser.  Delivering  sour  or  tainted  milk  usually  results  in  losing 
the  confidence  of  the  dealer;  or,  if  it  is  delivered  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer, it  means  the  loss  of  good  customers.  A  reputation  for  clean 
milk  means  fewer  complaints,  a  better  class  of  patrons,  and  a  steady 
market  for  the  product  of  the  dairy. 

Safeguarding  the  purity  of  the  milk  is  a  protection  to  health  on 
the  farm  in  several  ways;  first,  the  health  of  the  farmer's  family, 
who  use  a  portion  of  the  milk  themselves;  second,  the  health  of  the 
calves,  which  live  largely  on  milk.  Healthy  cows  to  breed  from  and 
pure  milk  to  feed  upon  are  two  important  factors  in  rearing  thrifty 
calves  and  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  healthy  and 
profitable  herd.  Aside  from  these  immediate  and  definite  benefits 
there  is  another  consideration,  not  immediately  measurable  but  of  vast 
influence,  namely,  the  moral  influence,  for  no  one  can  learn  to  produce 
^ood  and  clean  milk  without  learning  good  methods  ol^  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  herd,  and  the  study  of  these  things  leads  to  greater 
care  and  intelligence  in  the  economic  features  of  the  business. 

THE  COST  OF  MILK. 

There  has  been  too  much  indifference  on  the  part  of  consumers 
with  respect  to  the  cleanliness  of  milk;  too  many  of  them  desire  to 
buy  milk  at  a  low  price  and  do  not  give  any  consideration  to  quality. 
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Dirty  milk  may  prove  expeiiBlve  as  a  gift,  wblle  clean  milk  may  be 
economical  even  at  a  bigh  price;  tbe  cheapest  article  1h  often  the  most 
expensive.  A  higher  price  for  clean  milk  may  be  b.  cheap  insurance 
against  some  form  of  slckneas.  It  1b  gratifying  to  note,  however,  an 
increasing  demand  tor  good,  ciean  milk.  Tbls  demand  has  resulted 
in  more  stringent  regulations  concerning  the  sanitary  conditions  asao* 
ciated  with  the  milk  supply.  Compliance  witb  these  sanitary  rules 
requires  additional  care,  attention,  and  extra  expenee  on  tbe  part  of 
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the  producer  of  tbe  milk,  and  while  tbls  expense  may  not  be  large. 
It  Is  only  fair  ttaat  tbe  consumer  should  pay  bis  share  of  tbe  cost  of 
improving  tbe  quality  ol  the  milk.  The  consumer  can  not  expect  to 
purchase  a  clean,  safe  milk  at  the  same  price  as  a  dirty  milk  which 
endangers  the  health  of  bis  family. 

A  more  serious  consideration  Is  tbe  market  increase  la  tbe  cost 
of  production  which  bas  resulted  In  recent  years  from  teed  and  labor 
problems.  This  increase  is  in  keeping  with  the  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  almost  every  commodity,  and  the  consumer  must  expect  to  pay  hie 
portion  of  any  legitimate  Increase  In  the  cost  of  production  occasioned 
by  these  condttlonG. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  there  is  need  of  more  attention  to  better  man- 
agement on  tbe  average  farm  devoted  to  the  production  of  milk.  The 
amount  of  milk  produced  per  cow  la  frequently  so  low  as  to  reflect 
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seriously  upon  the  business  ability  of  the  owner.  A  producer  who 
makes  no  systematic  effort  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  by  Increasing 
the  average  production  of  milk  per  cow  is  entitled  to  little  sympathy 
if  he  finds  the  business  unprofitable.  The  profits  yielded  by  a  good 
cow  often  go  to  offset  losses  caused  by  poor  cows  in  the  same  stable. 
The  keeping  of  records  of  production  of  each  individual  in  the  herd, 
the  elimination  of  unprofitable  cows,  the  improvement  of  the  herd 
through  selection  of  the  best  producers  and  breeding  them  to  a  bull 
of  dairy  merit,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  heifers  from  such  breeding 
are  necessary  to  put  milk  production  on  a  sound  basis.  Unless  the 
producer  does  these  things  he  disregards  the  fundamental  principles 
of  business  economy,  and  it  is  unreasonable  for  such  a  man  to  expect 
the  consumer  to  pay  him  a  profit  on  business  practices  which  repre- 
sent such  economic  waste.  There  is  no  good  excuse  for  slack  business 
methods  on  the  dairy  farm.  Directions  for  keeping  records  of  milk 
yields  and  cost  of  production  are  furnished  by  the  Washington  State 
College  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture."* 

DAIRY  INSPECTION. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  duties  of  a 
dairy  inspector  cover  a  very  broad  field,  and  are  very  exacting  and 
important.  In  order  to  be  able  to  offer  expert  advice  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  milk,  its  formation,  procurement  and  characteristics  are 
necessary;  likewise,  a  knowledge  of  conditions  which  have  an  influence 
upon  ihilk  while  still  in  the  animal  body  and  the  factors  which  change 
this  food  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow,  therefore  our  field  inspection 
force  consists  of  men  especially  qualified  for  the  work  at  hand  both 
by  technical  and  practical  training. 

While  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  statutes  is  of  a  regulatory 
nature  and  carries  full  police  power,  we  have  found  through  experience 
that  more  efficient  inspection  is  possible  through  intelligent  cooper- 
ation with  the  farmers  themselves.  So  our  work  has  been  largely 
educational  both  with  the  producer  and  distributor.  We  find  much 
of  the  poor  milk  is  due  to  ignorance  and  not  to  any  wilful  intent 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  have  been  three 
dairy  inspectors  and  one  creamery  inspector  employed  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  while  we  have  endeavored  to  carry  our  work  into  each  of 
the  thirty-nine  counties  of  the  state,  we  have  found  this  to  be  physically 
impossible  with  this  number  of  field  men. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  and  eflllciency  based  upon  experience  it 
has  appeared  best  to  divide  the  state  into  five  dairy  districts.  Each 
of  these  districts  include  several  counties  and  are  based  upon  the 
approximate  number  of  dairy  farms,  population  and  transportation 
facilities. 

•Farmers  Bulletin  No.  602 — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Early  in  the  biennium  it  was  decided  to  have  the  inspectors  visit 
each  dairy  farm  of  a  county  in  their  district  before  taking  up  the  work 
in  another  county,  and  while  this  has  been  fairly  successful,  we  have, 
on  account  of  emergency  complaints  and  other  calls  for  assistance, 
been  obliged  to  deviate  from  this  fixed  program. 

The  inspector  in  his  work  uses  the  score  card  system  of  rating 
dairy  farms,  which  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
assistance  both  to  the  farmer  and  the  inspector. 

Each  dairy  is  given  a  number  on  the  score  card  and  these  cards 
are  mailed  to  the  Olympia  office  every  week.  The  inspector  has  a  map 
of  each  county  and  as  fast  as  these  dairy  farms  are  visited  he  locates 
the  farm  on  the  map  by  recording  the  duplicate  number  appearing  on 
the  score  card.  These  maps  when  completed  contain  the  exact  location 
of  each  dairy  farm  in  a  county,  and  are  filed  with  the  Department  at 
Olympia. 

During  the  period  we  have  compiled  complete  maps  of  Whatcom, 
Snohomish,  Thurston,  Grays  Harbor,  Lewis,  Pacific,  Wahkiakum, 
Clarke  and  Cowlitz  counties  and  find  these  very  valuable  as  references. 
Maps  are  now  being  completed  as  fast  as  is  consistent  with  good 
service  of  the  other  counties  of  the  state.  The  reports  indicate  that 
our  Inspectors  visited  nearly  1200  dairies  in  Whatcom,  seven  hundred 
in  Snohomish,  and  nine  hundred  in  Lewis  counties.  It  is  hoped  with 
additional  assistance  to  have  all  the  census  maps  compiled  during  the 
next  two-year  period. 

In  addition  to  the  inspections  of  milk  supplies  for  Insanitary  con- 
ditions, these  Inspectors,  by  reason  of  their  training,  are  continually 
being  called  upon  for  information  and  advice  relating  to  the  various 
phases  of  dairy  farming,  such  as  correct  and  balanced  rations,  testing, 
breeding  questions  and  proper  markets.  We  have  also  co-operated 
with  the  State  College  in  the  organization  of  co-operative  cow  testing 
and  other  societies,  and  I  would  Indeed  feel  that  we  have  been  remiss 
in  our  duty  if  the  importance  of  this  work,  which  means  so  much  to 
the  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry  of  Washington,  was  not  mentioned 
and  recognized  in  this  report;  therefore  we  are  incorporating  here- 
with a  short  article  by  O.  E.  Gibson,  Dairy  Field  Agent  of  Ebctension 
Division,  Washington  State  College,  covering  the  organization  of  these 
associations,  their  results  and  value. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Dairy  farming  is  followed  in  greater  or  less  degree  on  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  the  state.  It  is,  however,  more 
extensively  developed  as  an  Industry  in  Western  than  in  Eastern 
Washington,  as  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  tables,  but  in  those 
counties  east  of  the  Cascade  range  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
prominent  in  their  scheme  of  diversified  farming. 

The  total  value  of  dairy  products  sold  as  market  milk  and  cream, 
condensed  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  are  shown  herewith,  and  while 
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these  figures  represent  several  million  dollars  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  value  of  milk  sold  from  one  and  two  cow  dairies 
or  the  value  of  the  butter  manufactured  upon  the  farm  and  classified 
as  dairy  butter.  The  value  resulting  from  an  increased  fertility  of 
soil  on  account  of  dairy  cows  would,  in  my  judgment,  if  it  could  be 
figured  in  dollars  and  cents,  amount  to  fully  as  much  as  the  returns 
received  from  these  direct  sales. 

The  opportunities  and  natural  advantages  for  dairy  farming  in 
Washington  are  not  exceeded  by  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  and  it 
Is  to  develop  these  possibilities  and  establish  a  profitable  system  of 
agriculture  that  our  aims  are  directed. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  development  of  the  industry  to 
the  state,  the  total  number  of  dairy  farms,  the  character  and  value  of 
the  inspection  service  to  the  public  health  and  the  territory  to  be 
covered,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  and  urged  that  appropriation 
be  made  to  cover  five  dairy  inspectors  and  one  creamery  inspector. 
An  increase  of  two  men  for  whom  there  is  urgent  demand,  based  upon 
the  growth  and  requirements  of  the  industry  at  the  present  time, 
which  are  far  greater  than  during  the  period  wheil  the  employment 
of  four  inspectors  was  first  authorized. 

COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  O.  E.  Gibson,  Dairy  Field  Agent,  Extension  Service,  State  College 

of  Washington. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  for  your  approval  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  of  this  branch  of  Dairy  Extension  work  in  which 
your  department  has  so  admirably  assisted  that  of  the  Washington 
State  College. 

Statistics  have  proved  that  two-thirds  of  the  cows  in  the  United 
States  are  unprofitable.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  impossi- 
bility of  distinguishing  between  profitable  and  unprofitable  cows  except 
by  the  continued  use  of  the  scales  and  Babcock  test. 

In  order  that  records  may  be  kept  most  economically  and  con- 
veniently the  Extension  Department  of  the  State  College  of  Washing- 
ton has  been  giving  assistance  wherever  the  demand  has  arisen,  in 
the  organizing  of  farmers'  Co-operative  Cow-Testing  Associations. 

Herd  record  books  are  furnished  each  member  and  a  record  is 
kept  by  the  man  employed  to  do  the  testing,  of  the  product  of  each 
cow  in  the  herd,  together  with  the  cost  of  production.  The  tester 
visits  each  member's  farm  one  day  in  each  month,  records  each  cow's 
production  in  terms  of  milk  and  butter-fat,  charges  her  up  with  the 
amounts  of  feed  she  has  been  receiving  and  makes  a  record  of  the 
profit  or  loss  each  cow  returns. 

It  is  both  practical  and  desirable  that  dairymen  weigh  each  cow's 
milk,  night  and  morning  continuously,  but  on  the  vast  majority  of 
farms  this  practice  is  deemed  a  burden.  The  association  records  taken 
for  one  day  in  each  thirty  do  not  give  quite  the  accuracy  In  results 
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which  could  be  obtained  by  weighing  the  milk  each  day,  however,  in 
comparing  yearly  milk  and  butter-fat  records  made  upon  the  same 
cows  at  the  same  time,  are  found  to  correspond  very  favorably. 

Operating  in  this  manner  it  Is  possible  for  one  association  to 
accommodate  between  twenty  and  thirty  farmers  having  a  total  of 
from  five  to  six  hundred  cows.  The  cost  of  keeping  these  records  is 
$1.50  per  cow  per  year.  This  money  paid  in  lo  the  association  covers 
the  cost  of  operating. 

During  the  past  year  assistance  has  been  given  in  organizing 
thirteen  cow-testing  associations  located  as  follows: 

yo.  "So.  Cow» 

Location  ilembera  Being  Tested 

Pullman,  Wn 12  300  and  under  350 

Walla  Walla.  Wn 25  600  and  under  550 

Enumclaw,    Wn 34  550  and  under  600 

Montesano,   Wn 29  600  and  under  650 

Duvall,  Wn 22  600  and  under  650 

Chehalls,  Wn 30  500  and  under  550 

Mount  Vernon,  Wn 23  600  and  under  650 

Puyallup,  Wn 25  500  and  under  550 

Snohomish,   Wn 26  550  and  under  600 

OlympJa,   Wn 38  550  and  under  600 

Sunnyslde,  Wn 24  500  and  under  560 

Chlmacum,  W^n 24  550  and  under  600 

Sequlm,   Wn 26  500  and  under  550 

The  results  being  obtained  through  cow-testing  associations  are 
proving  highly  satisfactory  not  only  to  dairymen  themselves  but  to 
all  who  are  Interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Farm  work,  consisting  as  it  does  in  large  part  of  manual  labor,  is 
apt  to  become  burdensome  unless  Intelligent  understanding  is  the 
guiding  principle  and  a  definite  object  is  in  view. 

The  monthly  visit  of  the  tester  stimulates  this  Interest  and  his 
work  places  the  dairy  herd  on  a  business  basis.  Once  real  live  Interest 
is  aroused  many  channels  for  betterment  are  opened,  such  as  improved 
breeding,  better  dairy  methods,  increased  dairy  production,  and  finally 
the  cow-testing  movement,  being  an  organized  effort  for  improvement, 
is  conducive  to  better  community  spirit. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  O.  E.  GIBSON, 

Dairy  Field  Agent" 

MARKET  MILK  AND  CREAM. 
By  Marcus  Dey,  Dairy  Inspector. 

A  review  to  date  of  the  status  of  the  dairy  Industry  of  the  state 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  health,  is  exceedingly  encouraging 
and  one  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  While  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  pure  dairy  products  has  not  been  proportionately  as  rapid 
as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  when  there  was  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
improvement,  it  has  been  healthily  steady. 

The  primal  endeavor  of  this  division  has  been  to  aid  all  those  who 
are  connected  in  any  way  with  the  production  or  handling  of  dairy 
products,  in  putting  these  products  out  in  a  safe,  clean  and  uniform 
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condition,  and  instruction  has  been  made  to  take  the  place  of  police 
powers  wherever  possible,  realizing  that  co-operation  goes  further 
than  antagonism  in  getting  desired  results. 

One  phase  of  the  problem  which  has  seemed  to  warrant  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  is  the  education  of  the  consuming  public  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  high  grade  dairy  products  in  order  that 
those  producing  and  handling  these  products  may  realize  sufficient 
financial  returns  to  permit  of  a  continuation  and  an  extension  of  their 
efforts  in  placing  clean  milk  and  cream  on  the  market  The  average 
consumer  has  very  little  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  and 
forgets  that  the  price  paid  today  for  a  quart  of  milk  is  but  little  more 
than  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk  ten  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  dairy  feeds  are  very  much  higher  in  price  and  that  modern  sani- 
tary methods  and  equipment  add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  consumer  should  be 
willing  to  pay  more  for  the  improved  product  of  today,  not  only  because 
of  the  increased  cost  of  production,  but  for  the  value  of  milk  and  milk 
products,  based  upon  the  food  value  which  they  contain  when  com- 
pared with  the  relative  cost  of  nutriment  in  other  foods. 

However,  it  is  without  the  sphere  of  this  division  to  interest  itself 
in  the  price  of  milk  and  its  products,  but  the  division  does  feel  that 
it  would  not  be  fulfilling  its  entire  duty  if  it  neglected  to  encourage 
the  use  of  good  dairy  produce  from  an  economic  as  well  as  from  a 
health  standpoint 

As  intimated  above,  the  division  has  carried  on  extensive  field 
inspection  of  dairies,  retailing  or  wholesaling  milk  or  cream  in  the 
cities  or  towns  over  the  state.  A  great  deal  of  this  inspection  has  been 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  health  departments  of  the  larger 
cities.  For  the  smaller  towns  milk  ordinances  have  been  submitted 
for  adoption,  in  order  to  permit  local  authorities  to  improve  their 
milk  supplies. 

Publicity  has  been  given  to  milk  and  cream  sanitation  by  news- 
paper articles,  and  addresses  in  public  gatherings.  A  number  of 
creameries  have  sent  out  circular  letters  to  their  patrons  edited  by 
the  division,  bearing  on  methods  for  the  improvement  of  the  cream 
supplies. 

MILK  AND  CREAM  CONTESTS. 

One  feature  of  the  work  of  this  division  which  has  been  fostered 
Is  that  of  the  milk  and  cream  scorings  carried  on  in  cities  and  cream- 
eries wherever  the  same  have  been  adaptable.  Within  the  past  year 
assistance  has  been  given  to  the  health  departments  of  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Everett  in  improving  their  milk  supplies  by  means  of  the  scorings 
mentioned  above.  In  Seattle  these  scorings  have  been  in  the  form  of 
a  contest  since  September,  1913,  and  the  plan  has  resulted  in  the  very 
material  betterment  of  that  city's  milk. 

In  Tacoma  and  Everett  these  scorings  have  taken  place  periodically 
over  the  past  year  and  have  brought  considerable  improvement     In 
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Everett  the  division  has  been  able  to  aeeUt  the  local  health  depart- 
ment In  the  eatabllBhinent  of  a  milk  laboratorr.  which  la  now  in  active 
work  looking  to  a  continued  Improvement  of  Its  supply. 

Assisted  b;  this  division  the  health  department  of  Seattle  wrooght 
a  wonderful  Improvement  in  the  awe«t  cream  output  of  one  of  the 
cream  atatlone  supplylDg  that  city  during  the  past  year,  by  means  of 
a  cream  scoring  contest  among  the  patrons  of  the  creamery.  Samples 
ol  each  patron's  cream  were  taken  periodically  and  tested  and  scored 
for  bacterial  content,  flavor  and  odor,  dirt,  per  cent  of  butter-fat, 
acidity  and  temperature,  which  ta  quite  similar  to  the  basis   upon 
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which  bottled  milk  in  cities  baa  been  scored.  After  three  examina- 
tions of  the  cream  had  been  made  prizes  were  given  to  the  winners 
by  the  directors  of  the  Creamery  Association.  The  two  outstanding 
results  of  this  work  are: 

First,  the  reduction  In  average  bacterial  content  of  all  the  cream 
from  2.813,407  per  cubic  centimeter,  and,  second,  an  Increase  in  aver- 
age score  for  flavor  and  odor  from  16.11  to  21.43,  a  perfect  score 
being  25  points. 

Jt  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  Improvement  Is  most  desirable, 
because  it  means  both  a  safer  cream  as  well  as  one  wblcb  is  in  greatest 
demand  on  the  market. 

This  work  was  extended  to  another  creamery  which  was  making 
butter  only  and  had  not  attempted    to    sell    sweet    cream,  and  has 
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resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  grading  system  for  the  cream  supply 
and  Increased  profit  for  those  patrons  shipping  sweet  cream. 

These  scoring  contests  have  been  of  great  value  in  many  ways, 
the  chief  of  which  are: 

First:  The  permanent  improvement  of  the  product  by  an  appeal 
to  the  pride  of  the  producer. 

Second:  The  making  possible  of  greater  financial  return  for 
both  wholesaler  and  retailer. 

Third:  Have  brought  about  the  output  of  a  more  uniform  prod- 
uct, and, 

Fourth:  Accomplished  more  in  less  time  than  would  field  inspec- 
tion alone. 

(Signed)  MARCUS  DET, 

State  Dairy  Inspector. 

CREAMERY    INSPECTION. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  creameries  and  eighteen 
cheese  factories  In  the  State  of  Washington,  which  have  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  development  of  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  state. 

The  output  of  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories  for  the  two- 
year  period  amounts  to  over  12  million  dollars. 

These  creameries  and  cheese  factories  have  principally  been  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Fish,  creamery  inspector,  but  are  also 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  other  inspectors  in  the  course  of  their 
regular  inspection  trips. 

The  creamery  inspectors'  work,  while  of  a  regulatory  nature,  is 
largely  educational  and  is  intended  to  promote  better  methods  in 
manufacturing  and  handling  dairy  products. 

Its  objects  are  two-fold:  (1)  To  protect  the  public  against  the 
dangers  resulting  from  wilful  adulteration  and  insanitary  conditions, 
and  (2)  to  establish  for  Washington  creamery  butter  and  cheese  a  high 
standard  of  quality  and  purity. 

Patrons  of  creameries  are  personally  instructed  in  the  care  of 
cream  and  its  various  grades,  the  methods  of  testing  in  creameries  are 
observed  and  instruction  offered  to  the  butter  makers  in  the  most 
improved  and  efficient  methods. 

Realizing  that  the  development  of  the  dairy  Industry  in  Washing- 
ton is  dependent  upon  satisfactory  markets  and  that  these  markets 
depend  upon  the  quality  or  standard  of  the  products  oftered  for  sale, 
'we  have  attempted,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  establish 
throughout  the  state  a  system  of  purchasing  cream,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter,  on  a  quality  basis. 

Much  of  the  poor  butter  manufactured  in  the  state  Is  due  to  the 
poor  quality  of  cream  delivered  on  the  market,  and  while  our  dairy 
and  creamery  Inspectors  through  personally  conducted  instructions, 
bulletins  and  other  educational  methods,  have  done  effective  work,  we 
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are  unable  to  eliminate  this  poor  butter  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
creamery  operators  themselves.  If  the  creamery  men  would  pay  for 
cream  according  to  Its  true  value  there  would  be  a  rapid  improvement 
in  quality.  Where  the  grading  system  is  adopted  it  has  proved  of 
mutual  advantage  to  the  creameries  and  their  patrons. 

The  following  editorial  published  in  the  "Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg 
Journal/'  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  date  of  June  14,  1916,  is  self- 
explanatory: 

PACIFIC   COAST   STATES   TO   TRY   GRADING. 

"The  Pacific  Coast  States,  as  dairy  communities,  are  making  every  effort  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  other  dairy  centers  that  have  been  longer  in  the 
business.  A  great  step  forward  is  being  taken  by  the  State  of  Washington,  not 
alone  in  the  agitation  of  buying  cream  by  grade,  but  in  actually  putting  the 
scheme  into  practice  in  many  creameries  throughout  the  State.  And  the 
creamery  operators  are  enjoying  the  generous  support  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Department,  and  the  local  press. 

Too  many  patrons  are  misled  by  the  impression  that  the  quality  of  butter 
produced  rests  with  the  butter-maker,  expecting  him  in  many  cases  to  make  an 
A-No.  1  grade  of  butter  from  stale  cream.  And  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  impress 
the  patron  with  the  fact  that  the  grade  or  quality  of  cream  rests  largely  in 
the  care  and  proper  handling  which  the  cream  recelTes  while  in  his  hands. 

The  system  of  grading  as  used  by  the  Washington  creameries,  is  something 
like  the  following: 

First  grade  cream  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  classed  as  cream  that 
is  clean,  smooth,  free  from  undesirable  odors,  sweet  to  the  taste,  or  only 
slightly  sour,  and  this  receives  the  highest  price  for  butter  fat. 

Second  grade  cream  is  cream  that  is  too  old  or  sour  to  grade  as  firsts,  that 
contains  undesirable  flavors  or  odors  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  this  grade  is 
usually  paid  for  at  about  2  cents  below  grade  number  one. 

Third  grade  cream  is  cream  containing  odors  or  flavors  of  onions,  potatoes 
or  other  vegetables,  also  oil  or  kerosene,  or  is  moldy  or  rancid.  Such  cream,  of 
course,  is  by  no  means  welcome,  but  to  keep  peace  among  the  patrons,  it  Is 
accepted  where  it  is  not  worthless,  and  it  is  paid  for  at  never  more  than  five 
cents  below  first  grade. 

Quotations  on  cream  are  usually  sent  out  as  based  on  the  first  grade 
only,  and  the  above  will  possibly  be  of  value  to  any  creamery  deciding  on  in- 
stituting an  arrangement  for  buying  cream  by  grade,  which  is  the  only  fair 
way  of  paying  the  producer,  and  the  profitable  way  for  the  creamery.  However, 
first  grade  cream  should  be  sweet,  otherwise  the  classification  if  followed 
strictly  will  result  in  a  better  product,  if  some  of  the  concerns  will  not  accept 
second  grade  cream  and  pay  the  highest  price  for  it,  and  depend  upon  the 
renovating  methods  to  improve  the  cream  so  the  butter  will  be  passable." 

The  farmer  holds  the  key  to  the  quality  of  the  hutter  manufac- 
tured and  the  price  received  for  the  same.  Good  butter  which  brings 
top  market  prices  can  be  made  only  from  good  cream  and  the  quality 
of  the  cream  in  turn  is  controlled  by  the  care  it  receives  on  the  farm. 

Every  year  at  the  State  Fair  in  North  Takima  we  hold  a  scoring 
contest  for  market  milk  and  cream,  also  for  butter  and  cheese. 
Entries  in  these  contests  are  made  from  all  over  the  state  and  are  of 
immense  value  as  an  educational  measure.  The  scorings  are  made  by 
experts  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  explain  in  detail  their  reasons  for  the  scores.  These  contests 
establish  a  standard  and  are  the  means  of  demonstrating  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  manufacturer  their  weak  points. 
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REPORT  OP  DAIRY  INSPECTORS. 

JULT  1ST,  1914.  TO  JUNE  80TH,  1010. 

Mareoi  Dey,  8«ptemlMr  1,  1916,  to  June  80,  1016. 
O.  O.  Cftnnan,  August  1,  1914,  to  June  80,  1910. 

0.  8.  MaeBrlde,  May  1,  1915,  to  June  80,  1016l 

1.  J.  lOnnldL,  July  1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1916. 
J.  E.  Barter,  July  1,  1914,  to  Mardi  1,  1915^ 
J.  H.  Martin,  AprO  1,  1916.  to  May  1,  1916. 
A.  D.  PlBh,  July  1,  lffL4,  to  June  80,  1916. 


IN8FE0TIONS 


Dairy  Inspections  

Creamo-y  inspections  

Store  and  depot  Inspections 

Cbeese  factory  Inspections 

Condensed  mflk  factory  Inspec- 
tions   

Samites  of  milk  for  butter  fat.. 

Samples  of  cream  for  butter  fat. 

Samples  of  butter 

Samples  for  bacteriological  or 
chemical  examinations  

Milk  cans  Inspected 

Mflk  cans  condemned 

Wagon   Inspections   

Milk  train  inspections 

Complaints   answered    

Orders   Issued   

Reinspectlons  

Dairies,  creameries,  stores,  de- 
pots and  factories  closed 

Cows  Inspected   

Arrests    

Convietions    

Fines    
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DAIRY  ANALYSES  BY  STATE  CHEMISTS. 

By  Profs.  Elton  Pulmer  and  Geo.  Olson,  Pullman,  Wash.  (State  College). 


BUTTER 

MIT.K 

CREAM 

Lesal 

IBegal 

Legal 

Illegal 

Legal 

Illegal 

0 

0 

71 

8 

10 

0 

84  total  analyses. 
By  Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle,  Wash.  (University). 


BUTTER 

MILK 

CREAM 

Legal 

lUegal 

Legal 

Illegal 

Legal                Illegal 

44 

0 

806 

17 

64 

0 

2  samples  dieese  Goffal)' 

426  total  analyses. 

42  bacterial  counts  of  mDk. 

186  bacterial  counts  of  cream. 
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TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF   MILK  AND  CREAM  BY  COUNTIES. 

POB  TEAR  JULY  1,  1914,  TO  JUNE  80,  1915. 


COUNTY 

Gallons  of 
Milk 

Value  of 
Milk 

Gallons  of 
Cream 

Value  of 
Cream 

Total  Value 

of  Milk 
and  Cream 

Adams    

10,897 
84,646 

87,440 

7,168 

121,276 

9.800 

61,970 

10.415 

7.842 

2,258 

4,975 

5,840 

51,801 

4,727,588 

82,779 

182,650 

'28.295 

188,546 

82,780 

8,100 

28.686 

96,410 

14,700 

1,005,825 

176,810 

6,475 

891,970 

1.711,879 

40,082 

109,443 

212,878 

887,294 

122.878 

186.018 

12,513  00 

10.027  00 
85.866  00 

80.028  00 
1.457  00 

87,858  00 

2,690  00 

13,666  00 

3,124  00 

8.063  00 

666  00 

1,717  00 

2.219  00 

16,900  00 

1,892,666  00 

25,424  00 

56,665  00 

7,813  00 

34,877  00 

10.220  00 

1.620  00 

9.782  00 

25,651  00 

5,010  00 

826,905  00 

48,011  00 

1.619  00 

116.662  00 

000.888  00 

11.873  00 

80.690  00 

63,5»>00 

98.098  00 

81.065  00 

84.815  00 

468 

970 

8,871 

9.027 

894 

4,873 

1,0U5 

810 

860 

806 

1654  00 

1.310  00 

13.408  00 

16,687  00 

894  00 

6.110  00 

1,762  00 

1.196  00 

476  00 

562  00 

f3,06TOO 

Benton    

11,3S7  00 

Grays  Harbor  

Obelan    

98.736  00 
45,566  00 

Clallam  

1,851  00 

Clarke    

43,968  00 

ColnTn^la  

4,812  00 

Cowlitz   

14,802  00 

Po"fflas    

3.60O00 

Perry    

3,€S5  00 

Franklin    

68S00 

Garfield  

25 

71 

22,254 

819.391 

3.869 

6.808 

246 

6.766 

545 

80  00 

96  00 

44.546  00 

438,916  00 

4,773  00 

7,131  00 

394  00 

8.182  00 

800  00 

1.747  00 

Grant  

2,315  00 

Jefferson    

60,449  00 

King    

2.026.572  00 

Kittitas    

30.1S7  00 

Kitsap    

63,786  00 

Klickitat  

7,707  00 

Lewis    

43.069  00 

Lincoln    

11.020  00 

Mason 

i.eaooo 

Okanogan    

1,627 

2.683 

868 

52.957 

4,326 

12 

15,008 

168,432 

685 

4.078 

16.202 

31.070 

8.903 

9,794 

2,262  00 

4.106  00 

522  00 

76,047  00 

6,415  00 

16  00 

17.243  00 

258,668  00 

959  00 

5.161  00 

16,613  00 

31.070  00 

10.647  00 

13,629  00 

11.964  00 

Pacific   

29,656  00 

Pend  OrelUe  

5,532  00 

Pierce  

402,952  00 

Skagit    

54,426  00 

Skamania  

1,635  00 

Snohomish , , . . 

132.925  00 

Spokane   

M4.076  00 

Stevens    

12.382  00 

Tburston    

35,85100 

Walla  Walla 

80,163  00 

Whatcom  

124,168  00 

Whitman    

41,702  00 

Yakima  

47,M4  00 

Totals 

10.806,348 
819,782 

18,426.970  00 
168.428  00 

688,780 
3.702.488 

1979,519  00 
13,824.481  00 

$4,405,489  00 

Total     export     into 
Oregon  produced  In 
Washington    

$8,377,904  00 

Grand  total 

10.626,180 

$8,479,898  00 

4.386.219 

14*304,000  00 

$7,783,393  00 
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TOTAL   PRODUCTION   OP  MILK  AND  CREAM   BY  COUNTIES. 


JULY  1.  1915,  TO  JUNE  30,  1916. 


COUNTY 


Adams 

Benton    

Chelan   

Oallam    

Clarke   

Columbia   

Cowlitz   

Douglas    

Ferry   

Franklin    

Garfield  

Grant  

Grays  Harbor  

Jefferson    

King   

Kitsap   

Kittitas   

Klickitat  

Lewis    

Lincoln    

Mason    

Okanogan   

Pacific   

Pend  Oreille  

Pierce  

Skagit    

Skamania    

Snohomish    

Spokane    

StcTcns    

Thurston    

Walla  Walla  

Whatcom  

Whitman   

Yakima  

Totals 

Total  export  Into 
Oregon  prodoced  In 
Washington   

Grand  totals. 


Gallons  of 
Mnk 


16,288 

84,765 

97,S13 

8,887 

106,905 

11,000 

68,810 

9,125 

12,246 

40,256 

1,800 

13,010 

416,138 

61,844 

6,04S,0G2 

152,890 

155,071 

16.710 

156,281 

26,817 

8,6S0 

25,298 

U5,860 

20,OSO 

986,662 

142.441 

1,675 

682.140 

2,121,668 

29,665 

119,849 

218.635 

886,800 

118,684 

132,479 

11,487,518 


606,476 


12,043,989 


Value  of 
Milk 


$4,789  00 

8,854  00 

80.807  00 

2,271  00 

80,517  00 

8,300  00 

14.719  00 

2.020  00 

4,692  00 

14.062  00 

540  00 

4.484  00 

120.897  00 

18,067  00 

1,689,764  00 

48,489  00 

49,207  00 

4,684  00 

42,502  00 

7,96100 

2,200  00 

8,171  00 

81,451  00 

6,916  00 

811,014  00 

40,975  00 

388  00 

179,596  00 

780.289  00 

9.044  00 

86.226  00 

63,409  00 

113,427  00 

88,851  00 

88,822  00 


98,666,207  00 


86,608  63 


Gallons  of 
Cream 


18,744,800  68 


512 

1,075 

9.321 

545 

7,535 

1,080 

1,864 

560 

845 

1,820 

25 

755 

18,226 

2.965 

824,451 

4,433 

4,342 

819 

5,654 

1,123 

80 

2,118 

2,889 

510 

68,787 

8,796 

205 

19,725 

204,907 

715 

10,716 

17,887 

68,140 

7,908 

14,017 


777,986 


2,846,064 


3,124,019 


Value  of 
Cream 


9718  00 

1,487  00 

11.514  00 

658  00 

11.808  00 

1,728  00 

1,888  00 

880  00 

1.504  00 

2,121  00 

40  00 

896  00 

17,583  00 

5,667  00 

631,746  00 

8.978  00 

6.084  00 

464  00 

7,987  00 

1.666  00 

98  00 

2.449  00 

8,719  00 

736  00 

69,902  00 

4,657  00 

208  00 

24,500  00 

278,507  00 

1,094  00 

14,062  00 

17,737  00 

62,629  00 

12,467  00 

18.704  00 


$1,126,676  00 


2,228,571  80 


Total  Value 

of  Milk 
and  Cream 


18,355,247  30 


$6 

9 

41 

•7 

42 
5 

16 
3 
6 

16 

5 

138 

23 

2,121 

57 

65 

a 

50 

9 

2 

10 

35 

7 

881 

45 

204 

1,068 

10 

60 

81 

175 
46 
67 


,502  00 
,841  00 
,911  00 
,824  00 
,325  00 
,028  00 
,602  00 
,800  00 
,196  00 
,183  00 

580  00 
,380  00 
,480  00 
,724  00 
.510  00 
,467  00 
,881  00 
,048  00 
,489  00 
,626  00 
,208  00 
,620  00 
,170  00 
,652  00 
,006  00 
,582  00 

591  00 
,009  00 
,746  00 
,138  00 
,278  00 
,146  00 
,966  00 
.318  00 
,526  00 


$4,784,973  00 


2,315.074  93 


$7,100,047  98 
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BUTTER  PRODUCTION  IN  STATE  BY  COUNTIES. 

DURING  YEAR  JULY  1,  m4.  TO  JUNE  80.  1915. 


COUNTY 


Adams    

Benton    

Ohdan    

Clallam    

Clarke  

Cowlitz    

Perry  

Grays  Harbor 

Island   

JelTenon    

Klnar  

Kittitas  

Kitsap  

Klickitat    

Lewis  

Mason  

Okanogan  

Pacific  

Pierce  

San  Juan 

Skagit  

Snohomish    . . . 

Spokane  

Stevens  

Thurston  

Wahkiakum  .. 
Walla  Walla  . . 

Whatcom  

Whitman  

Yakima 


Totals. 


Pounds  of 

Butterfat 

Used 


2 


17,611 

71,074 
6,407 
751,824 
196,466 
179,563 
104,142 
830,437 
200,426 
247,833 
.994,112 
667,668 
185,761 

74,181 
682,294 

66,827 

267,772 

1.620 

,168,337 

148.168 

308.837 

,146,894 

.261,007 

66,861 
883,868 
284,866 
628,863 
,444,288 
140.049 
,208,168 


16.020,586 


Pounds  of 

Butter 

Made 


21,186 

84,980 

7,473 

027,143 

246,280 

217,146 

126,874 

416,025 

248,665 

310,254 

8,720,672 

673,979 

163,644 

92,9S8 

866.660 

69.484 

323.025 

1,897 

1.400.290 

170.753 

457,506 

1.404.9S7 

1.665.320 

68.284 

409,250 

290.826 

743.649 

1.768.104 

173,211 

1,478,081 


18.484.255 


NOTE.— 909.058  gallons  of  sour  cream  produced  in  this  state, 
was  imported  by  Oregon  and  made  into  butter  by  Oregon 
creameries.    Value 


Total  for  period. 


Value 

of 
Butter 


17.284  00 

24,062  00 

2,242  00 

268.967  00 
75.720  00 
65.144  00 
37,912  00 

119.989  00 

75,235  00 

98,441  00 

1,186.519  00 

202.463  00 
51.253  00 
28,352  00 

268,507  00 

17,507  00 

95.444  00 

616  00 

433.497  00 
51.226  00 

152.978  00 

428.076  00 

461,258  00 
19,654  00 

128,790  00 
86,613  00 

287,462  00 

631,289  00 
52,306  00 

443,668  00 


15,668.434  00 


478,840  60 


$6,146,774  60 


Pounds  of 

Butter 
Exported 


8,»7 
44.983 
40,035 


1.135,6S» 
6,519 


50.000 


11,177 
'45[600 


10,22S 

20.63S 

8,278 

9,909 

18,720 

246,169 

131.888 

52,407 


1.834,865 
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BUTTER  PRODUCTION  IN  STATE  BY  COUNTIES. 

DUBINQ  YEAR  JULY  1.  Ifll5,  TO  JUNE  80.  1916. 


COUNTY 


Adams  

Benton    

Gbdan  

Olallam  

Olarte  

Covlitz  

Ferry   

Grays  Harbor 

Island    

JeffersoD 

King 

Kitsap   

Kittitas  

Klickitat   

I*wl8 

Mason  

Okanogan  

I^d  Oreille  . . 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit  

Snohomish    . . . 

Spokane  

Steveos  

Thurston  

Wahkiakum  .. 
WaOa  Walla  . 

Whatcom 

Whitman  

Yakima 


Totals 14.981,285 


Pounds  of 

Butterfat 

Used 


S 


1.500 
180.871 

19.696 
728.968 
248.007 
177,542 

79.4S5 
172.848 
182.88S 
216,471 
,191,129 
167.946 
600.280 

91,610 
607,826 

54,685 
108,827 

89,408 
981,789 

21,064 

684.389 

.307,988 

.487.548 

76.806 
890.278 
125.262 
618.11B 
.412.011 
188.975 
.188  704 


Pounds  of 

Butter 

Made 


1,606 
224.220 
24.178 
906.274 
810,077 
276.127 

216.826 
228,897 
266,880 

8,861,981 
210,215 
600,716 
118.781 
740,061 
67.132 
120.962 
48,749 

1 .144,078 

26,617 

620.082 

1,602,968 

1.866,870 

91.811 

477.078 

161,998 

788,187 

1,787,968 
168,257 

1,899.186 


18,338.474 


NOTE.— 630,708.5  gallons  of  sour  cream  produced  in  this  state 
was  exported  to  Oregon  creameries  and  made  Into  butter. 
Value   


Total  value  for  period. 


Value 

of 
Butter 


^6  00 

62,457  00 

6,989  00 

268.306  00 
92.856  00 
48,642  00 
29.668  00 
64,048  00 
65.^44  00 
80,762  00 
1.226.1d4  00 
60,306  00 

176.488  00 
83,884  00 

218,362  00 
20,140  00 
40,383  00 
14.675  00 

344,609  00 
7,127  00 

206.836  00 

482.785  00 

541.202  00 
24.065  00 

149,000  00 
44,196  00 

219,721  00 

519,176  00 
48,151  00 

406,745  00 


^.500,510  00 


333,278  26 


Pounds  of 

Butter 
Exported 


7,680 
14,000 


717,000 

796 

6,004 

81.800 


2,730 
75,000 


28,532 

115.140 

5,837 

21,840 

92,000 

lo3,609 

20,731 

28.450 

3,630 

1,374,880 


$5,883,818  26 
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CHEESE  MADE  IN  STATE  BY  COUNTIES. 

DURING  THE  YEAR  JULY  1.  1914.  TO  JUNE  30,  1915. 


COUNTY 


Clarke    

Cowlitz     

Or  ays  Harbor 

Jefferson    

Lewis   

Padflc    

Snohomish    . . 
Whatcom    . . . 

Totals. 


Pounds 

Value 

240,856 

933.988(10 

e7,767 

9,4ffi00 

5S,0e7 

7,553  00 

206.580 

30,600  00 

5,076 

7esoo 

124,808 

31,20100 

138,666 

3o,7»00 

221.712 

38,217  00 

1.066.076    I      9187,477  00 


CHEESE  MADE  IN  STATE  BY  COUNTIES. 

DURING  THE  YEAR,  JULY  1.  1915,  TO  JUNE  30,  1916. 


COUNTY 


Clarke   

OowUtz   

Grays   Harbor 

Jefferson  

Lewis    

Pacific    

Skagit   

Snohomish    . . . 

Whatcom   

Whitman    

Yakima   

Totals... 


Pounds  of 
Cheese  Made 


Value 


$19,904  00 

4,100  00 

34.240  00 

31.526  00 

513  00 

18,345  00 

38.314  00 

42.453  00 

7,570  00 

SO  00 

1,136  00 

1196,031  00 
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CONDENSED  MILK  PRODUCED  IN  STATE. 

During  the  Year  Ending  June  30,   1915. 

J*<mnd9  of  Cases  Cases 

Whole  Milk  Used       Produced  Value  Exported 

185J95»817  1,926,809  15,618,050,00  1,046,679 

CONDENSED  MILK  PRODUCED  IN  STATE. 

For  the  Year  Ending  June  80,  1916. 

Pounds  of  Oases  Oases 

Whole  Milk  Used      Produced  Value  Exported 

178,162,876  1,896,829  |6,252,893.00  1,444,404 

TOTAL  VALUE  OP  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  STATE. 

Period  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 

Milk  and  cream 114,883,440  93 

Condensed  milk    11,870,943  00 

Batter    11,980,592  86 

Cheese    385,508  00 

Total $30,120,484  70 


LIVESTOCK  SANITATION. 

The  livestock  industry  of  Washington  represents  an  investment  of 
over  forty-seven  million  dollars  ($47,000,000.00). 

Classes  and  value  of  livestock  in  the  State  of  Washington  for  the 
year  1916: 

Livestock  in  State  of  Washington. 

HORSES. 

Number  Value 

One  year  old 26,272  $923,859  76 

Two  years  old 25,554  1,335,613  68 

Three  years  and  over 44,804  3,129.025  76 

Work  horses    156.547  16.233.399  68 

Stallions   1,105  393,036  76 

Mules  and  asses   16,682  1.892,406  12 

Total     270,964  $23,907,341  76 

CATTLE. 

Yearlings    119,657  $2,310,966  28 

Two  years  old 74.417  2,460,321  92 

Three  years  t>ld  and  over 60,807  2,801,832  80 

Milch   cows    191.822  11,269,455  48 

Bnlls 7,917  484,655  20 

Total     454,620  $19,327,131  68 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

Stock  sheep  and  goats 493,578  $2,644,025  17 

Sheep  bucks  for  breeding  purposes    8,574  76,494  68 

Total     502,152  $2,721,419  83 

HOGS. 

Hogs    156,338  $1,201,478  36 

Value $47,137,371  63 
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During  the  year  of  1915  there  were  four  hundred  sixty  thousand 
(460,000)  fleecea,  or  three  million  eight  hundred  eighteen  thousand 
(3,S18,000)  pounds  of  wool,  produced  In  the  State  ot  Washington. 

The  development  of  the  livestock  Industry  In  Washington  is  receiv- 
ing more  attention  than  In  the  past,  due  principally  to  a  realization 
by  our  farmers  that  the  Introduction  of  livestock  as  a  factor  In  diversi- 
fied farming,  la  eBsential  to  a  aound  agricultural  economy.    The  Boys' 


JOHANNA  McKINI^y  SEGIS.  NO.  44387. 

H«  Is  a  BOD  ot  tbf  world's  famous  KEng  Sogie,  No.  36168,  and  tbp  40-pound 
cow.  Jahaon*  De  Kol  Via  Beprs.  No.  TS131.  whose  IZO-da;  rerocd  of  531  pounds 
bultpr  stood  u  s  world's  rci>ord  (or  a  sumbor  ot  j'ears. 

HIb  woDderfal  conCormaClOQ  Is  Tpr;  Dotlceably  tmpartpd  lo  his  oITsorliig.  also 
his  producing  qualllles  as  ie  abown  by  bis  fine  list  of  ,^4  lested  daugbtem.  one 
hBTlDg  a  33-pound  record,  tblrupn  othprs  from  20  to  2D. SB  pounds  butter  In 
sevpB  days.  Hla  entire  list  of  testpd  daughtprs.  al  an  average  age  of  3  years.  17 
dBTs.  have  recordi  that  avpragp  II). ns  pounds  butter.  424. BO  pounds  milk  and 
3. as  per  cpnt  of  fat.  In  this  list  of  daughtprs.  only  four  were  All!  aged  and  but 
two  wprp  oTpr  four  years  old.  leaving  the  other  twenty-eight  from  S3  moDtha  to 
3W  years  of  age. 

Owned  by  Carnation  Stock  Farms,  Seattle. 

and  GIrIa'  Pig  Clubs,  organized  under  the  auspices  ot  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  Washington  State  College,  have  contributed  In  no  email 
degree  to  this  development.  The  various  livestock  organizations  have 
been  unusually  active  during  the  past  blenntum  and  the  results  of  their 
endeavors  are  plainly  seen.  Other  agencies  such  as  the  transportation 
companies  and  banking  associations  have  all  contributed  their  quota 
until  It  now  appears  that  this  state  can  boast  of  some  ot  the  finest 
and  largest  herds  of  pure  bred  animals  In  the  entire  country. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Elxhibitlon  In  1915,  the  State  ot  Washington 
distinguished  Itself  by  the  many  awards  won  in  the  livestock  classes. 
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The  Livestock  Division,  which  has  endeavored  to  encourage  our 
farmers  in  the  production  of  a  better  class  of  livestock  through  the 
use  of  pure  bred  sires  and  in  the  practice  of  good  breeding  methods, 
is  primarily  concerned  in  the  health  of  our  herds  and  flocks,  for  if 
these  are  to  be  annually  devastated  by  such  plagues  as  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  glanders,  sheep  scab,  etc.,  our  agricul- 
tural prosperity  will  be  undermined  and  dwarfed  for  all  time  to  come. 

BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  still  continues  to  be  the  principal  sanitary 
problem  with  which  this  division  has  to  deal,  and  while  the  disease  is 
not  so  prevalent  in  this  state  as  compared  to  many  others,  due  to  our 
geographical  situation  and  our  stringent  laws  governing  the  importa- 
tion of  livestock,  it  still  assumes  proportions  in  some  counties  that 
materially  decrease  the  profitable  returns  of  many  farms. 

It  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  disastrous  disease  of  cattle 
and  a  menace  of  such  economic  importance  that  it  can  not  be  ignored 
by  either  the  herd  owners  or  the  interests  involved  in  the  conservation 
of  agricultural  resources  and  the  protection  of  public  health.  Every 
animal  slaughtered  and  found  unfit  for  food,  is  a  direct  tax  on  the 
public  meat  supply.  Every  cow  which  is  removed  'from  the  milking 
string  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  adds  to  the  cost  of  milk  production. 

Duiing  the  year  of  1915  there  were  in  the  United  States  82,644 
entire  carcasses  and  48,401  parts  of  carcasses  of  cattle;  66,023  entire 
carcasses  and  439,915  parts  of  carcasses  of  swine  condemned  by  the 
federal  meat  inspectors  as  unfit  for  food  on  account  of  tuberculosis. 
The  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  places 
the  annual  loss  from  this  disease  at  125,000,000. 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  tuberculin  by  Prof.  Robt.  Koch  in  1890 
the  subject  of  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  as  the  principal  method  of 
controlling  and  eradicating  tuberculosis  has  been  a  leading  topic  for 
discussion,  both  with  investigators  as  well  as  laymen. 

The  investigations  carried  out  by  scientists  in  the  study  of  this 
disease  have  been  extremely  numerous  and  important  in  their  results, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  is  that  "the  tuberculin  test  is  the  fundamental 
factor  in  any  policy  having  for  its  object  the  control  of  bovine 
tuberculosis." 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  is  due  to 
the  unfortunate  attempts  by  some  states  to  control  the  disease  through 
the  adoption  of  radical  and  harsh  measures.  These  measures  devel- 
oped a  spirit  in  the  contests  that  followed  which  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  consideration  of  the 
measures  that  were  required  to  relieve  our  farmers  from  the  losses 
which  they  were  suffering  because  of  this  disease.  Any  policy  involv- 
ing the  eradication  of  a  disease  so  widely  disseminated,  and  one  which 
—3 
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causes  such  serious  losses  to  the  animal  industry*  should  provide  some 
measure  of  financial  assistance  by  the  state  In  order  to  relieve  the 
burdens  which  fall  upon  the  owners  of  livestock. 

In  former  years  there  were  few  advocates  of  the  test  among  the 
stockmen  of  this  state,  and  therefore  the  work  of  eradication  was  very 
much  retarded,  but  as  the  good  results  became  apparent,  the  usefulness 
of  the  test  was  admitted  by  Intelligent,  progressive  men  until  now 
many  of  those  who  were  formerly  skeptical  and  suspicious  are  advo- 
cating its  use  as  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  advancing  progress 
of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  division  has  done  much  in  an  educational  way  through  public 
demonstrations,  lectures,  etc.,  in  acquainting  the  farmers  with  the 
character  of  tuberculosis,  the  means  by  which  it  Is  spnead,  and  the 
measures  necessary  In  its  control.  The  farmers  have  been  told  that 
this  problem  of  eradication  is  in  a  large  measure  their  own  and  that 
they  must  realize  that  the  healthy  cow  is  the  essential  foundation  of 
a  herd;  that  the  state  is  not  in  the  livestock  insurance  business,  and 
that  true  co-operation  is  necessary  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be 
expected.  We  can  state  with  pride  that  we  have  always  found  the 
majority  of  dairymen  and  farmers  anxious  to  assist  in  the  control  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  under  a  reasonable  and  fair  law,  and  in  order  to 
verify  this  statement  we  desire  to  respectfully  direct  your  attention 
to  the  published  tables  of  results  made  possible  only  through  the 
enactment  of  Chapter  100,  Laws  1915. 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTS  PREVIOUS  TO  CREATION  OF  THE  STATE  DEPART 

MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Vo.  No.  No. 
Herds  Tested     Animals  Tested     ReaciinQ 

1895-  6      3  28  1 

1896-  8    1  16  5 

1898-00    9  40  8 

1900-02    14  387  71 

1902-04    36  340  40 

1904-06    97  1,456  268 

1906-08    11.5  2,828  352 

1908-10    316  9,310  1,317 

1910-June  10,  1913,  no  report 

TOTALS    14,405  2,062 

TUBERCULIN  TESTS  UNDER  STATE   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

No.  No. 

^  Animals  Tested  Reacting 

June   10,   1913-June  30,   1914    6,562  349 

'  July   1,    1914-June   10,   1915    11,280  1106 

I- 

»  TESTS    UNDER    THE    PROVISIONS    OF    CHAPTER    100,    LAWS    1915. 

t                                                                                                                        Tested  Reacting 

[  June  10,  1915-Jun^  30,   1916    28,930  1,954 

Previous  to  June  10,  1915,  no  remuneration  was  allowed  owners 
I  of  cattle  for  animals  found  to  be  tubercular,  therefore  many  were 

t  timid  about  having  their  herds  tested,  being  afraid  of  financial  disaster. 
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The  enactment  of  Chapter  100,  Laws  of  1915,  appropriating  |25,- 
000.00  and  providing  for  the  compensating  of  owners  for  a  portion  of 
their  losses  through  hovine  tuberculosis,  has  been  a  very  popular 
measure,  and  has  had  the  endorsement  of  the  State  Grange,  the  Wash- 
ington Pure  Bred  Livestock  Association  and  various  other  livestock 
organizations  as  well  as  all  public  health  officials.  The  present  law 
provides,  on  the  written  application  of  the  owner  of  any  bovine  ani- 
mal, the  tuberculin  test  will  be  applied  by  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Department.  This  inspector  is  a  duly  qualified  veterinarian  employed 
by  the  Department  and  who  has  given  a  bond  to  the  state  in  the  sum 
of  $2000.00. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  test,  if  any  tubercular  animals  are 
found,  there  are  two  courses  open  for  the  owner.  He  may  select 
indemnity  or  quarantine.  In  case  indemnity  is  selected,  the  reactors 
are  appraised  by  the  Inspector  and  owner.  In  their  failure  to  agree 
upon  a  value  of  the  animals  in  question,  the  county  agriculturist  of 
the  county  Is  called  upon  to  settle  the  matter.  In  case  there  is  no 
county  agriculturist  of  that  county,  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
that  county  appoints  a  third  appraiser.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
testing  more  than  28,000  cattle,  and  in  slaughtering  1842  "reactors." 
the  confidence  of  the  owners  in  the  fairness  of  the  inspectors  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  third  appraiser  has  been  necessary  in  but  two 
instances. 

As  many  cattle  slightly  affected  with  tuberculosis,  in  certain  forms, 
are  considered  wholesome  for  meat,  the  cattle  are  slaughtered  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Inspector,  who  is  guided  In  his  decision  as  to 
passing  the  carcass  for  food  or  condemning  it  as  inedible,  by  the  meat 
inspection  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  carcasses  are  then  sold  to  the  best  advantage  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  remitted  to  the  owner.  If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  do 
not  equal  the  appraised  valuation  of  the  animal,  the  owner  receives 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  and  the  appraised  value.  In  no  case,  however,  can 
the  owner  receive  an  amount  from  the  Department  that  will  make 
the  amount  received  by  the  owner  of  a  reacting  animal,  which  upon 
post-mortem  examination  shows  lesions  of  tuberculosis,  more  than 
$35.00.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  lesions  of  the  disease  are  found,  the 
Department  shall  pay  the  dlfTerence  between  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
and  the  appraisement,  but  this  payment  is  limited  so  that  the  owner 
shall  not  receive  more  than  $75.00  for  the  total  proceeds  of  any  one 
animal. 

The  wonderful  accuracy  of  the  tuberculin  test  is  shown  in  the 
following  tables,  where  it  will  be  noted  that  of  a  total  of  1842  animals 
killed,  1790  showed  upon  post-mortem  examination,  evidences  of  the 
disease.  When  we  consider  that  a  few  of  these  animals  come  under 
that  class  called  "suspects,"  i.  e.,  in  which  the  reaction  Is  not  clearly 
defined,  the  results  are  truly  remarkable. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Unfortunately  the  division  w&b  abltsed  to  Buepend  the  tuberculin 
test  work  on  July  lat,  as  there  wbb  only  a.  small  balance  remaining 
In  tbe  fund,  and  consequently  hundreds  of  cattle  owners  were  notlflea 
that  their  applications  could  not  be  acted  upon. 


FOBWAHD  80MEB8ET  DCCHES8.  NO.   187221. 
At  the  age  of  four  jesrs.  28  days,  the  madt  the  remarkable  world's  record 
28.448   pounds  milk    In   one   year,    teatlng  I.OIS   pounds  butter.      Tbli   record 
IB  strictly  olllclHl  (or  the  entire  38S  daya.     Durlns  her  best  seTen  d>T*  of  this 
It,  she  produced  72S  pounds  milk  and  28.30  pouods  batter. 

Tbe  pbotograpb   shown   above   was  taken  at  the  completion  o 
■':,  and  showa  a  remarkably  well  developed  uddec  and  general  coi 
.   ._..... _^.. jg  ^f  ijpj,  pprfofoianfe  (oIIowb  : 

0.  Daga  irilfc  But 


Owned  by  Carnation  Stock  Farms,  Seattle. 

The  test  work  on  July  let  was  In  full  swing  as  a  result  of  our  edu- 
cational program  and  the  fair  and  liberal  provisions  of  the  Act.  and 
great  enthusiasm  existed  among  the  dairymen;  so  !t  was  with  feelings 
ol  profound  regret  th&t  this  work  was  suspended. 

As  previously  stated,  the  work  has  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
leading  livestock  aBsoelations  and  other  organizations,  and  If  this 
record  Is  to  serve  as  a  criterion  of  what  we  may  expect  to  do  In  tbe 
future  It  naturally  follows  that  greater  demands  will  be  made  upon 
this  department  for  the  betterment  of  the  livestock  industry  of  the 
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state.  Therefore,  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  not  less  than  flOO,- 
000.00  be  appropriated  for  the  enforcement  of  Chapter  100,  Laws  1915, 
during  the  next  biennium. 

We  take  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  with  this  amount  of  money  we 
can  practically  eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis  from  Washington,  as  we 
now  know,  as  a  result  of  past  work,  where  the  infected  districts  are, 
and  can  coiifine  our  principal  efforts  at  those  points. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  fight  for  the  healthy  cow  as  regards 
bovine  tuberculosis,  the  question  has  been  treated  by  the  Department 
principally  from  an  economic  basis,  and  while  the  question  is  one  that 
the  stockmen  must  face  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  another  side 
that  concerns  the  public — that  of  the  public  health.  The  health  officers 
of  many  of  our  municipalities  are  now  demanding  certificates  of  health 
for  the  dairy  herds  supplying  their  cities  with  milk.  The  Department 
is  lending  its  aid  in  each  case  by  testing  these  herds  free  of  charge. 

RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    BY    THE    CONVENTION    OF    MILK    PRODUCERS 

AND   OTHER    DAIRY    INTERESTS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    AT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  MAY  5  AND  6,  1916. 

Wheskas,  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  a  menace  to  the  profit 
of  the  breeder  and  the  dairy  farmer ;  and. 

Whereas,  its  presence  in  the  herd  can,  as  a  rule  be  detected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  taberculin  test  by  men  skilled  in  Its  use  and  when  administered  under 
proper  conditions. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  urges  breeders  and  handlers  of  ail  classes 
of  dairy  cattle  to  weed  out  reactors  from  their  herds  as  a  matter  of  protection 
to  their  own  financial  interests,  either  consigning  them  to  the  butcher  or  segre- 
gating them  in  the  herd,  when  they  are  of  sufllcient  value  to  warrant  such  man- 
ner of  handling; 

Re$olved,  That  this  convention  heartily  endorses  the  State-accredited  herd 
plan  of  inducing  breeders  voluntarily  to  ofFer  their  herds  for  official  test  and 
secure  a  certificate  which  will  accredit  their  cattle  to  any  State  without  retest; 

Resolved,  That  reasonable  compensation  should  be  allowed  by  Federal 
and  State  authorities  for  all  animals  slaughtered  in  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis. This  compensation  should  not  be  arbitrarily  limited  by  the  statute, 
but  should  be  fixed  by  appraisal  in  each  case,  or  by  court  decision  on  proof  of 
tbe  value  of  the  slaughtered  animals. 

PURE  BRED  ACCREDITED  HERD  PLAN. 

The  Department  has  under  consideration  a  plan  to  recognize 
tuberculosis-free  pure-bred  herds  through  the  accredited  system.  This 
system  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  intending  purchaser  of  cattle, 
to  protect  his  herd  from  this  disease,  should  deal  with  the  healthy  herd 
as  a  unit  instead  of  the  individual  animal,  as  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis  may  fail  to  give  a  reaction 
to  the  test.  These  animals  may  later  develop  the  disease  and  introduce 
the  infection  into  a  herd.  In  the  case  of  a  purchaser  securing  a  few 
animals  from  a  breeder  it  has  been  the  practice  in  many  instances  to 
have  only  those  few  animals  tested.  Such  a  method  does  not  show 
the  condition  of  the  balance  of  the  herd,  and  often  the  integrity  of  the 
examining  veterinarian  is  questioned.    If  those  animals  which  passed 
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upon  his  certificates  later  develop  the  disease,  the  hlame  is  heaped 
upon  the  yeterinarian,  the  purchaser  oft  times  failing  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  disease  did  exist  In  the  herd. 

From  the  breeder's  standpoint  there  will  be  much  to  be  gained  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  in  this  matter.  For  instance,  it  is 
now  necessary  to  employ  a  veterinarian  every  time  a  few  cattle  are 
sold,  and  the  cost  is  considerable  in  many  cases.  Through  the 
accredited  plan  system  a  certificate  can  be  issued  from  this  office, 
provided  always,  of  course,  that  we  have  found  that  the  herd  has 
been  maintained  free  from  tuberculosis.  This  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  testing  immediately  prior  to  shipment  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  this  system  under  trial,  and  it  is 
believed  that  our  state  can  co-operate  with  them  and  with  other 
states  for  the  interstate  shipment  of  this  class  of  cattle. 

The  general  rules  under  consideration  are: 

(1)  The  breeder  shall  sign  an  agreement  to  submit  every  bovine 
animal  over  the  age  of  six-  months  to  the  Department  inspector  for  a 
test  as  often  as  may  be  thought  necessary  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  maintain  the  herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

(2)  He  will  agree  to  dispose  of  all  cattle  in  accordance  with  our 
present  law  relating  to  bovine  tuberculosis. 

(3)  He  will  add  no  cattle  to  his  herd  that  have  not  passed  a 
tuberculin  test  administered  by  a  veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  under  orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  this 
Department 

(4)  He  will  agree  to  comply  with  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  in  the  matter  of  sanitation. 

(5)  He  will  agree  not  to  use  skim  milk,  whey  or  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts originating  from  a  non-accredited  farm  tor  the  purpose  of  stock 
feeding,  unless  the  product  has  first  been  properly  pasteurized  at  145 
degrees  F.  and  held  at  that  temperature  for  thirty  minutes. 

To  put  this  plan  in  operation  it  is  necessary  that  we  receive  the 
co-operation  of  the  pure  bred  breeders  of  the  state.  Cattle  of  this 
state,  and  especially  the  pure  bred  herds,  show  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  proposed  plan 
of  inspection,  testing,  and  control,  provided  for,  and  certified  to,  by 
the  state  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  breeder  to  add  to  the  value 
of  his  herd.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  fraudulent  dealers  from 
the  competitive  market  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  legitimate 
healthy  herd.  It  will  compel  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  breeder 
when  in  the  role  of  a  buyer  he  finds  he  must  introduce  new  blood  Into 
his  herd.  And,  finally,  it  will  promote  confidence  in  the  healthfulness 
of  these  cattle,  and  give  the  buyer  a  knowledge  of  true  conditions. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

An  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  during  the  fall  of  1914 
presented  a  serious  menace  to  the  livestock  industry  of  the  United 
States.    First  appearing  in  Michigan,  the  malady  spread  to  twenty-two 
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states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  disease  is  of  such  a  highly 
contagious  character  and  the  infection  so  easily  spread  that  its  imme- 
diate control  and  eradication  was  of  great  economic  significance. 

There  have  been  five  outbreaks  of  this  disease  previous  to  the  one 
in  1914.  The  first  three  occurred  in  1870,  1880,  and  1884,  and  were 
trifling  when  compared  with  those  of  1902  and  1908. 

In  dealing  with  all  these  outbreaks  a  policy  of  quarantine  and 
slaughter  was  adopted  by  the  federal  and  state  officials,  which  is  the 
method  now  In  common  use  In  all  countries  which  have  so  far  coped 
with  the  disease.  It  appears  better  to  concentrate  the  expense  incident 
to  the  extermination  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  by  purchasing  and 
slaughtering  all  affected  and  exposed  cattle  after  judicious  appraise- 
ment, and  experience  in  this  country  has  demonstrated  the  advisability 
of  this  method. 

Statement  showing  number  of  animals  slaughtered  and  expense 
incurred  by  the  federal  government  in  connection  with  the  destruction 
of  animals  and  property,  the  burial  of  animals,  disinfection  of  premises, 
etc.,  in  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  October,  1914,  to 
March,  1916: 

A'o.  of 
States  Animals  Amis.  Paid 

Connecticut     876  $27,886  89 

Delaware    223  6,360  00 

District  of  Columbia .53  3,769  96 

Illinois    70.257  1,472,049  68 

Indiana     6,890  91 .404  74 

Iowa    .3.913  68,143  67 

Kansas    L.'S.^O  42.576  67 

Kentucky    4.086  74,934  16 

Maryland    2,782  43,907  48 

Massachusetts    7.912  115.789  14 

Michigan 7,841  114,067  24 

Minnesota 60  1,306  62 

Montana 1.656  34,883  28 

New  Hampshire 104  3.006  13 

New  Jersey 2.146  67,157  00 

New  York 6.265  251,092  87 

Ohio 12,150  193,293  41 

Pennsylvania    27.4.30  666,717  00 

Rhode  Island 1.396  41,899  66 

Virginia    848  14,246  42 

Washington    102  2.025  00 

West    Virginia     496  8,392  38 

Wisconsin     4,704  69,454  10 

Totals     172,720  $3,314,363  59 

The  amounts  paid  by  the  several  states  were  approximately  the 
same  as  paid  by  the  federal  government.  Salaries,  travel,  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  of  bureau  employees  amounted  to  about  $1,115,000 
in  addition  to  total  of  statement 

WASHINGTON  OUTBREAK. 

On  November  10,  1914,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ceived information  that  two  cars  of  cattle  en  route  from  Wisconsin  to 
Roy,  Wash.,  had  been  unloaded  and  fed  on  November  5th  in  yards  at 
the  Minnesota  transfer  situated  near  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  that  these 
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pens  were  occupied  November  2d  by  cattle  which  were  later  toond 
to  be  affected  with  root-aod-mouth  disease  od  arrival  In  Montana. 
The  advicoB  Indicated  that  this  shipment  would  arrive  over  the  North- 
ern Pacific  railway  as  It  was  presumed  at  that  time  to  he  In  transit 
somewhere  in  Montana. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Mason,  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Dr.  C.  M.  McFarland  of 
the  Bureau  ot  Animal  Industry  were  notified  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
this  shipment  and  upon  Its  arrival  inside  the  State  of  Washington  to 
Immediately  quarantine   all   animals    for    subsequent    developments. 


LILY  OP  WILLOMOOR  AND  HER  CALF. 

World's  r«cord  cow.  ProdDCed  84,891  poundg  ot  milk  Bnd  S,3e2.0a  pounds 
of  batter  fat  In  Ove  yesrB,     Owned  b]i  J.  W.  Cllae,  Seattle  Wteh. 

The  cattle  did  not  arrive  at  Spohane  until  November  13,  1914,  when 
an  examination  was  made  la  special  corrals,  constructed  for  these 
cattle  by  the  transportation  company.  The  first  examination  revealed 
a  slight  stomatitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  mouth  cavity,  with  no  ap- 
parent leslonB  among  any  of  the  animals.  Immediately  upon  receipt 
of  this  advice,  the  cars  containing  the  shipment  and  the  [ndividuals 
caring  for  the  animalH,  were  placed  In  quarantine  with  the  cattle. 

On  the  morning  ot  November  16th,  a  positive  diagnosis  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  was  made  by  the  state  and  federal  Inspectors.  Ap- 
proximately fifty  per  cent  (50%),  or  fifty-one  animals,  displayed 
lesions  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  three  days  after  their  arrival.    Im- 
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mediate  notice  was  given  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Royce,  the  owner  of  these  cattle, 
and  on  Wednesday,  November  18,  1914,  the  shipment,  consisting  of 
thirty-two  (32)  pure  bred  Holsteins  and  seventy  (70)  grade  Holstelns, 
were  appraised.  The  pure  bred  animals  were  appraised  at  fifty  dollars 
($50.00)  each  and  the  grade  animals  at  thirty-five  dollars  ($35.00)  each, 
making  a  total  of  four  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  ($4,050.00).  The 
appraisal  was  made  and  estimated  on  the  beef  basis,  Mr.  David  Munroe 
of  Spokane  representing  the  owner,  Dr.  C.  M.  McFarland  representing 
the  federal  government,  and  Dr.  H.  T.  Graves  the  state. 

By  Saturday,  November  21,  1914,  all  the  cattle  had  been  killed 
and  cremated,  cars  thoroughly  disinfected  and  all  pens,  litter,  etc., 
safely  disposed  of. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  other  states  of  the  Union  to  compen- 
sate the  owners  of  condemned  cattle  on  a  basis  of  one-half  the  ap- 
praisal value,  the  federal  government  paying  one-half  and  the  state 
where  the  outbreak  occurred  paying  the  balance.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment indicates  the  amounts  paid  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
various  states. 

In  handling  and  disposing  of  this  one  outbreak  we  enjoyed  the 
fullest  co-operation  by  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  Mr.  H.  S.  Royce, 
Kapowsin,  Wash.  During  the  1915  legislative  session  it  was  recom- 
mended that  Mr.  Royce  be  reimbursed,  after  the  policy  prevailing  in 
other  states,  but  unfortunately  this  was  not  done.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  next  legislature  may  see  the  justice  of  this  recommendation 
and  allow  Mr.  Royce  $2,050.00,  which  is  one-half  the  appraised  value 
of  the  cattle  destroyed  in  1914.  He  has  received  this  amount  from 
the  government.  The  actual  value  of  the  animals  was  many  times 
that  amount,  as  thirty-two  of  them  were  registered  and  of  pure  breed- 
ing. We  were  certainly  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Royce,  for  if  the  infected  animals  had  been  held  in  quarantine  on 
account  of  legal  restrictions,  it  is  likely  that  the  situation  would  have 
been  very  serious  in  so  far  as  the  livestock  industry  of  this  state  Is 
concerned. 

Subsequent  to  the  Spokane  outbreak  the  Department  traced  and 
examined  every  shipment  of  livestock  that  had  entered  the  state  since 
October  1,  1914,  and  supervised  the  disinfection  of  2,000  livestock  cars 
and  every  public  stock  yard  in  the  state. 

Quarantine  restrictions  against  an  importation  of  livestock  from 
other  states  were  enacted  and  every  additional  precaution  taken 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 

GLANDERS. 

For  many  years  the  prevalence  of  glanders  among  the  horses  of 
the  commonwealth  has  been  widespread. 
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Year$  jinimal/i  Tested     Animals  Reacting 

and  Examined        and  Deatrojftd. 

1895-6     138  15 

1896-8     34  20 

1898-00 58  46 

1900-2 156  41 

1902-4 238  24 

1904-6 967  107 

1907-8 1,407  131 

1909-10 1,698  255 

1913-14 1,810  28 

During  the  period  of  this  report  we  have  investigated  125  differ- 
ent reports  of  this  disease.  There  have  been  1,234  horses  tested  with 
Ophthalmic  Mallein,  or  the  blood  complement-fixation  test  One  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  (114)  horses  reacted  and  have  been  destroyed. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  suppression  of  this  disease  are 
many  and  difficult  of  solution. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  success  of  our  method  of  control 
has  been  the  prompt  killing  of  animals  showing  clinical  symptoms. 
Exposed  animals  are  tested  with  the  Ophthalmic  Mallein  test  and  all 
positive  cases  are  also  destroyed.  The  premises,  stables,  troughs, 
etc.,  are  all  carefully  disinfected  under  the  supervision  of  the  exam- 
ining inspector. 

We  are  usually  able  to  complete  the  destruction  of  diseased  ani- 
mals without  difficulty,  but  occasionally  we  find  an  owner  who  is  in- 
clined to  hide  the  disease.  These  cases  are  troublesome  and  ordi- 
narily involve  court  procedure.  Destruction  of  diseased  animals 
under  these  conditions  is  carried  out  on  the  principle  of  abating  a 
public  nuisance. 

The  disease  has  appeared  in  Adams,  Columbia,  Chelan,  Douglas, 
Franklin,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Grant,  King,  Lincoln,  Okanogan,  Spokane. 
Walla  Walla,  Whitman  and  Yakima  counties. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  control  of 
glanders  are  now  in  force: 


STATE   OF  WASHINGTON— DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

ORDER  NO.  5. 

Rules  and   Regulations  Concerning  Glanders  or  Farcy. 

1.  In  all  cases  of  suspected  glanders  or  farcy,  the  owner  or  party  in  charge 
shall  immediately  isolate  the  suspected  animals,  then  notify  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  describing  symptoms  exhibited  by  suspected  animals,  and  advising 
of  the  present  location  of  the  isolated  animals. 

2.  When  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  his  regularly  authorlwMl 
agent  determines  by  unmistakable  examination  that  an  animal  is  affected  with 
a  dangerous,  communicable  disease  known  as  glanders  or  farcy,  such  animals 
shall  be  destroyed  and  the  carcasses  immediately  disposed  of  by  burning  or 
burying  not  less  than  six   (6)   feet  In  the  earth. 

3.  Immediately  after  slaughter  the  premises  must  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected as  prescribed  by  the  examining  Veterinarian.  All  exposed  or  contact 
horses  must  be  quarantined  on  the  premises  and  tested  with  mallein  or  com- 
plement fixation  tent  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  all  typical  reactors 
destroyed.     After  the  premises  and  all  objects  with  which  the  diseased  animals 
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have  come  In  contact  have  been  burned  or  thoroughly  disinfected,  all  animals 
malleln  tested  that  have  failed  to  react  may  be  released  from  quarantine. 

Sec.  2,  Chapter  100,  Laws  of  1915. 
Wilson  Johnston,  H.  T.  Ghates, 

Elmer  E.  1 1  kg,  Commssioner  of  Affriculture, 

Frederick  R.  Hedges,  Olympla,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Marion  M.  McCeeedie, 

State  Board  of  Health. 
Effective  June  11,  1915. 

HOG  CHOLERA. 

Hog  cholera  continues  to  be  a  menace  to  the  swine  Industry  of 
the  state,  and  although  it  has  not  reached  the  degree  of  prevalence 
as  reported  in  our  first  biennial  report  it  Is  still  a  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  hog  raisers. 

Walla  Walla,  Whitman,  Okanogan,  Klickitat,  and  Yakima  counties 
have  been  most  seriously  affected,  but  by  prompt  quarantine  and 
serum  inoculation  measures  coupled  with  sanitary  requirements  and 
disinfection  of  the  premises,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  ravages 
of  this  disease  are  abating. 

The  outbreak  in  Walla  Walla  county  reached  such  proportions  in 
1914  that  the  following  quarantine  was  issued  from  this  office  Decem- 
ber 11,  1914: 

STATE    OF    WASHINGTON— DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Oltmpia,  Wash.,  Dec.  11,  1914. 

**The  fact  has  been  determined  and  notice  Is  hereby  given  that  a  contag- 
ions, communicable  disease,  known  as  Hog-Cholera  exists  In  the  swine  of 
Walla  Walla  County. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  H.  T.  Graves,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  under 
authority  conferred  by  Section  2,  Chapter  167,  Laws  of  1895,  do  hereby  quar- 
antine that  portion  of  Walla  Walla  County,  twelve  (12)  miles  up  Mill  Creek, 
East  from  Walla  Walla;  thence,  South  four  and  a  half  (4^)  miles  to  State 
Line ;  thence.  West  along  the  State  Line  to  Twilight ;  thence,  along  the  course 
of  the  State  Macadamized  Highway  to  Walla  Walla,  the  place  of  beginning. 

During  the  existence  of  this  quarantine  the  movement,  or  trailing,  or 
driving  of  swine,  or  the  carcasses  of  swine,  from  the  area  hereinbefore  quar- 
antined, to  any  point  outside  the  quarantined  area,  Is  prohibited,  except  said 
movement  of  swine  be  for  Immediate  slaughter  under  U.  S.  Government  meat 
inspection  regulations,  or  after  the  carcasses  of  swine  have  been  passed  by  State 
or  Federal  inspectors  for  food  purposes. 

'Signed)  H.  T.  Graves, 
Acting  Commiaaioner  of  Agriculture." 

These  restrictions  remained  in  force  until  the  spring  of  1915, 
when  conditions  warranted  the  revocation  of  the  quarantine,  and  on 
order  issued  from  this  office  March  6,  1915,  again  placed  this  district 
in  the  free  area. 

An  attempt  by  members  of  a  serum  company  of  Oregon  to  secure 
immune  hogs  for  an  antl-hog-cholera  serum  plant  located  at  North 
Portland,  infected  a  number  of  hogs  near  Goldendale,  Klickitat  coun^, 
during  the  winter  of  1916,  in  which  approximately  200  animals  were 
involved.     This  Incident  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  vigilance,  care 
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and  technique  required  in  handling  hog  cholera  virus  without  danger 
to  the  health  of  the  animals.  Such  a  danger  as  this  was  foreseen  when 
the  following  order  was  issued: 

STATE    OF    WASHINGTON— DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE. 

ORDER  NO.  4. 

Regulations  Governing  the   Sale,   Distribution   and   Use  of  Anti-Hog- 
Cholera   Serum,   Also   the  Sale  and   Distribution  and   Use  of 
Serum  and  Virus  Within  the  State  of  Washington. 

1.  All  anti-hog-cholera  serum  sold  within  the  state  or  imported  Into  the 
State  of  Washington  for  sale,  distribution  or  use  shall  be  produced  under  a 
license  Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

(a)     The  use  of  anti-hog-cholcra  serum  Is  not  restricted  in  any  way. 

2.  The  sale,  distribution  or  use  of  rlrus  shall  be  prohibited  except  under 
the  following  conditions,  to-wlt : 

(a)  All  virus  used  for  immunizing  hogs  against  cholera  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  authorized  veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(b)  No  virus  shall  be  shipped  into  the  State  of  Washington  or  sold  for 
distribution  except  to  an  authorized  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

(c)  All  hogs  subjected  to  the  simultaneous  method  of  immunisation,  to- 
gether with  all  yards,  corrals,  sheds  or  feeding  lots  to  which  said  hogs  have 
access  (which  corrals,  yards,  sheds,  or  feed  lots  must  not  be  adjoining  a  public 
highway),  must  be  quarantined  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days. 
Conspicuous  notices  of  quarantine  shall  be  posted  upon  said  premises  in  the 
form  of  a  placard  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  All  hogs  subjected  to  the  simultaneous  method  of  immunization  must 
be  dipped  in  one  of  the  standard  recognized  dips  before  being  released  from 
quarantine,  and  all  yards,  corrals,  sheds  or  feed  lots  in  which  said  hogs  had 
access  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Dipping  of  hogs,  thorough 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  yards,  corrals,  sheds  or  feed  lots  must  be  done 
under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3.  Veterinary  inspectors  administering  virus  shall  immediately  render 
full  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  giving  names  and  addresses  of 
owners  and  numbers  of  hogs  treated. 

4.  The  violations  of  any  of  the  above  rules  and  regulations  will  consti- 
tute a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  100,  Laws  of  1915. 
Wilson  Johnston,  II.  T.  Gravrh, 

Elmeb  E.  Heg,  *  CommBsioner  of  Agriculture. 

Feedebick  R.  Hedges,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Mas.  Mabion  McCberoie, 

State  Board  of  Health. 
Effective  June  11,  1915. 

Realizing  the  possible  danger  of  introducing  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease by  the  anti-hog-cholera  serum  secured  from  districts  In  which 
that  disease  existed,  Department  Order  No.  1,  under  date  of  April  6, 
1915,  prohibited  the  importation  of  aforesaid  serum  from  certain  states 
where  that  disease  had  been  prevalent  or  which  had  been  exposed. 
This  order  remained  in  force  until  August  1,  1915,  on  which  date  it 
was  repealed  by  Department  Order  No.  8. 
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Department  Order  No.  3,  relating  to  the  control  of  hog  cholera 
and  swine  plague  is  appended  and  Is  self-explanatory.  As  the  control 
of  this  disease  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  owner,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  cases  of  deaths  of  hogs  in  which  symptoms  of  hog 
cholera  are  shown  will  be  promptly  reported  to  this  Department. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON— DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

ORDER  NO.  3. 

Rules  and   Regulations   Relating  to   Hog  Cholera  and  Swine   Plague. 

Rule  1.  When  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  or  swine  plague  appears,  the 
owner  must  Immediately  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  or  an  author- 
ized veterinary  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  said  officer  shall  quarantine  all  portions  of  the  premises  upon  which 
hog  cholera  exists,  and  placard  same  with  card  furnished  for  this  purpose. 

Rule  2.  All  persons,  except  the  owner,  duly  authorized  assistants,  medical 
advisor,  are  forbidden  to  enter  an  enclosure  where  diseased  hogs  are  confined. 

Ri'LB  3.  Hogs  must  not  be  moved  from  any  quarantined  premises  except  by 
permission  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  agent 

Rule  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  or  any  other  person  having  in 
charge  any  swine  that  have  died  of  any  disease,  immediately  upon  the  fact  of 
such  death  coming  to  his  knowledge  to  bum  the  same  to  ashes  and  clean  and 
thoroughly  disinfect  his  pens,  yards,  and  swine  houses. 

Rule  5.  No  person  shall  feed  any  hotel,  restaurant  or  eating  house  swills 
or  refuse  of  packing  house  offal  to  swine  unless  the  same  baa  been  thoroughly 
cooked  and  rendered  free  from  the  possibility  of  carrying  hog  cholera  or  other 
infection  that  might  be  transmitted  through  a  cholera  infected  ham  or  bacon 
rind.  All  dogs  in  a  district  where  hog  cholera  is  known  to  exist  must  be  re- 
strained from  running  at  large  and  must  be  confined  to  owner's  premises. 

Rule  6.  All  railroad  cars,  steamboats  and  other  means  of  transporting 
hogs  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  before  hogs  shall  be  allowed 
afaipment  if  for  purposes  other  than  Immediate  slaughter. 

Rule  7.  All  hogs  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  any  public  corral,  yard, 
chute,  or  undisinfected  railroad  car  shall  be  considered  as  exposed  to  hog  cholera 
and  shall  not  be  sold  for  feeding  or  breeding  purposes  unless  immunized  with 
Anti-Hog-Cholera  Serum. 

The  violation  of  these  rules  and  regulations  constitutes  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2,  Chapter  100,  Laws  of  1910. 
Wilson  Johnston,  H.  T.  Grates, 

Blmeb  E.  Heo.  CommsBioner  of  Agriculture » 

Fbbdbsick  R.  Hedges,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Marion  M.  McCreedie, 

State  Board  of  Health. 
Effective  June  11,  1915. 

ANTHRAX. 

Anthrax  is  primarily  a  disease  of  domestic  animals  and  in  some 
states  is  one  of  the  great  scourges  of  animal  life.  It  is  also  a  disease 
which  is  communicable  to  man,  and  during  the  past  year  several 
deaths  in  persons  are  recorded. 

The  disease  is  transmitted  in  a  number  of  ways  and  assumes 
different  forms,  all  of  which  are  especially  virulent. 

During  the  period  of  this  report  we  have  Investigated  several 
reported  cases  of  anthrax.     Dr.  G.  A.  Jones,  Sedro  WooUey,  reported 
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an  oaibre«k  of  amtlirax  on  the  premisa  f>f  H.  I^  Eofao^aan,  Van  Hon, 
WulL,  to  Febntarr,  191d.  Blood  ■pecimpn*  were  rorwxrded  to  tlM 
federal  public  bealtb  labaraiarr  at  Seattle  and  Ideotified  as  probable 
anihrax,  lo  as  a  preoiationaiT  measare  all  ^gtoaed  »"'■"'-.  Domber- 
InC  one  hundred  and  two  1102)  bead,  were  Klren  anthrax  raecdne  and 
tbe  premls«a  tlu>roaclil]r  disinfected.  No  further  losses  were  reported. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Woodalde.  BedmcRid.  Wash.,  repcHted  an  outbreak  of 
anthrax  on  the  premises  of  Frank  Dapins,  Issaquah,  WasiL,  in  March, 
1913.    Laboratorr  examination  of  blood  and  post-mortem  appearances 
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Indicated   anthrax.     Tbe  exposed  animals  were   vaccinated  with    no 
further  losses. 

On  October  7,  1914,  In  a  shipment  of  several  hundred  bead  of  sheep 
received  at  the  packing  establlehment  of  Frye  ft  Co.,  Seattle,  from 
Leavenworth,  Wash.,  there  were  a  large  number  of  dead  aolmals  and 
others  sick.  The  post-mortem  appearance  of  the  animals  indicated 
anthrax,  and  we  were  therefore  advised  accordingly  by  Dr.  J.  Madsen, 
Inspector-ln-charge  at  Seattle.  Chelan  and  Okanogan  counties  were 
placed  under  temporary  quarantine  pending  further  InvestigaUon  and 
t  of  sheep  from  these  counties  suspended.    Several  bands 
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of  sheep  which  had  just  moved  overland  from  these  counties  were 
traced  and  examined  by  our  Inspectors  with  negative  results. 

The  Inspectors  also  traced  and  examined  3,500  sheep  of  the  band 
from  which  the  Seattle  shipment  was  made.  No  evidences  of  disease 
could  be  found  In  this  band.  The  following  report  Indicates  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  Investigation: 

NOBTH  Yakima,  Wash.,  Oct.  16,  1914. 
"H.  T.  Ch-ave9,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Dear  Sib  :  My  findings  regarding  the  reported  outbreak  of  anthrax  .were 
as  follows :  On  October  1st  the  bands  belonging  to  Forest  Wenner  of  this  city 
were  corraled  at  a  point  approximately  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Pateros  in 
(according  to  reports)  good  health,  the  lambs  were  separated  from  the  ewes, 
the  former  were  driven  to  the  stock  yards  at  Pateros,  the  latter  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  Columbia  River  B'erry  at  Entiat  (the  former  place  In 
Okanogan  County,  the  latter  in  Chelan).  On  Monday  morning  the  lambs  were 
loaded  aboard  cars  furnished  by  the  Gre&t  Northern  Railway  and  shipped  to 
Frye  &  Co.,  at  Seattle. 

The  ewes  were  crossed  over  the  Columbia  River  at  Entiat  into  Douglas 
County  and  driven  in  a  southernly  direction  with  White  Bluffs  as  their  objective 
point.    The  ewes  were  crossed  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  5th  and  6th. 

The  first  manifestation  of  disease  or  sickness  appeared  among  the  lambs 
about  twenty-four  hours  after  they  were  separated  from  their  mothers,  and  on 
the  trail  to  Pateros  the  herders  thought  little  of  it  on  account  of  them  being 
subject  to  severe  exposure  in  the  nature  of  a  heavy  snow  storm.  The  exact 
number  that  died  before  loading  aboard  cars  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain, 
but  do  not  think  it  exceeded  twenty  animals. 

On  their  arrival  in  Seattle  there  were  some  forty  or  fifty  dead  Iambs  in 
the  cars,  death  at  this  time  was  supposedly  due  to  smothering  or  as  the  re- 
sults of  exposure  before  loading  and  during  transit.  However,  following  un- 
loading the  fatalities  Increased  for  two  days  then  apparently  diminished,  but  by 
this  time  a  diagnosis  of  anthrax  had  been  made  by  the  Pacific  Wasserman  Lab- 
oratories of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  a  diagnosis  of  probably  anthrax  by  Dr.  Lloyd 
of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Dr.  Simpson  of  the  Seattle  Health  De- 
partment Laboratories  on  bacteriological  examination  of  samples  taken  from 
dead  animals,  and  Frye  &  Co.  ordered  all  sick  and  exposed  animals  slaugh- 
tered and  incinerated  or  tanked  under  sixty  pounds  pressure.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Madsen  of  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I.,  all  pens,  sheds,  cars  and  grounds  were 
subjected  to  a  thorough  disinfection  under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Madsen  and 
Harrington,  the  latter  veterinarian  representing  Frye  &  Co.  in  the  investigation. 

On  October  12th  I  recommended  to  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Fuller,  that  in  the 
light  of  developments  and  reports  it  would  be  well  as  a  precautionary  measure 
to  quarantine  both  Chelan  and  Okanogan  Counties,  pending  investigation. 

After  making  a  trip  to  the  mentioned  counties  and  Interviewing  stockmen, 
1  found  that  the  disease  was  apparently  confined  to  the  sheep  of  Mr.  Wenner, 
also  that  his  sheep  were  then  in  Douglas  County  at  a  point  about  twenty  miles 
North  of  Ephrata.  Dr.  Baker,  who  was  working  with  me  in  the  matter,  was 
asked  to  go  and  examine  them  and  if  findings  Justified  to  quarantine  on  the 
first  range  that  they  could  reach  that  had  food  and  water  sufficient. 

Before  going  to  the  above  mentioned  district  I  had  examined  the  slides  at 
the  Seattle  Health  Office,  also  their  cultures  and  reviewed  their  work  in  general 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  could  not  find  a  case  of  an  adult  sheep  having  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease,  either  from  infection  or  inoculation.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  the  disease  it  positively  is  not  anthrax.  My  conclusions 
are  based  on  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  slides  examined  were  not  typical  morphologically  of  Bacillus  An- 
thracls.    They  contained  end  spores  but  did  not  show  the  chain  formation. 
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2.  The  laboratories  (Seattle  City  and  Marine  Hospital)  were  not  able  to 
grow  any  cultures  under  aerobic  conditions. 

3.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  strain  of  anthrax  of  suiBcient  Tini- 
lence  to  kill  lambs  as  rapidly  as  these  died  and  not  kill  adult  sheep  also. 

4.  There  is  history  of  lambs  having  died  last  summer  when  being  driven 
into  the  mountains  of  the  Okanogan  reserye.  one  firm  losing  200,  and  another 
going  to  the  Colville  Forest  Beserre  losing  between  600  and  800,  but  no  adult 
sheep  of  those  lost  in  the  early  summer  were  supposed  to  die  from  Phyto  toxls, 
but  symptoms  were  yery  similar  to  these.  These  lambs  began  dying  when  they 
got  low  down  on  the  cattle  ranges,  in  fact  where  they  were  separated  was  with* 
in  ftve  miles  of  the  ranches  where  cattle  have  been  ranging  for  years,  but  sheep 
have  not  been  going  into  this  range  before  the  summer  of  1912.  No  deaths  have 
been  reported  in  cattle  only  from  the  common  cause  among  the  un vaccinated 
calves  from  "Black  Leg,*'  Dr.  Baker  having  furnished  through  your  office  vaccine 
to  the  ranchers. 

6.  The  lamb  innocnlated  experimentally  at  Frye  &  Company's  yards  on 
autopsy  at  which  I  was  present  s^^owed  all  the  post  mortem  symptoms  of 
"Symptomatic  anthrax*'  and  the  organisms  of  typical  rounded  end  club  shaped 
end  spore  formation  were  recovered  from  tbe  intermuscular  spaces,  the  spleen 
was  not  enlarged,  there  was  no  Hematuria,  the  Hemolymph  glands  were  of 
normal  appearance.  The  only  changes  in  the  lungs  or  liver  were  the  usual  post 
mortem  changes.  There  has  been  in  all  of  the  slides  a  small  organism  which  was 
gram  negative  morphologically  of  the  Pasteurella  group  and  probably  the  bacillus 
ovisepticus.  From  all  appearances  in  my  opinion  the  cause  of  the  fatalities  is 
either  symptomatic  anthrax  (Blackleg)  or  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia,  and  I 
think  the  former. 

With  this  evidence  on  hand  I  recommended  to  your  Mr.  Fuller  on  the  14th 

inst.  that  the  quarantine  of  Okanogan  and  Chelan  Counties  be  raised,  but  that 

as  a  precaution  I  respectfully  advised  that  all  cattle  and  sheep  shipped  on  any 

road   be   subject   to   veterinary   inspection   until   a   positive   diagnosis   is    made. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  disease  among  sheep  in  Takima  or  Benton  Counties  so 

far  as  I  can  learn. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  RoBEBT  Prior, 

Veterinary  Inspector. 

BLACKLEG  OR  SYMPTOMATIC  ANTHRAX. 

This  disease  affects  young  cattle  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-four  months  and  occasions  great  losses  unless  the  owner  takes 
proper  precautionary  measures.  The  disease  is  easily  recognized  as 
its  symptoms  are  very  characteristic  and  is  caused  by  the  blackleg 
bacillus  which  gains  entrance  into  the  body  through  abrasions  of  the 
skin.  It  is  therefore  considered  a  wound  infection  disease,  and  occurs 
with  more  or  less  regularity  in  certain  pastures,  feed  lots  or  stables. 

Prevention  consists  of  proper  hygienic  and  prophylactic  measures. 
It  has  been  found  that  preventive  vaccination  is  successful  and  during 
the  period  the  division  has  distributed  several  thousand  doses  of 
vaccine  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  which  was  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

In  addition  to  the  distribution  of  this  vaccine  we  have  personally 
investigated  and  diagnosed  a  large  number  of  outbreaks  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  state  where  the  disease  appeared  to  be  unknown. 
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RABIES. 

This  disease  has  been  prevalent  throughout  this  state  during  the 
past  year  but  in  far  less  degree  than  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
previous  report. 

Practically  all  warm-blooded  animals  are  susceptible  to  the  infec- 
tion of  rabies,  the  disease  being  the  most  common,  however,  in  the 
dog.  We  have  investigated  a  number  of  outbreaks  in  dairy  herds 
where  the  animals  involved  have  been  of  valuable  breeding  stock  and 
the  losses  severe.  In  two  dairies  in  particular,  one  in  Spokane  county, 
the  other  in  King  county,  there  were  a  large  number  of  high-priced 
cattle  lost  through  the  bite  of  rabid  dogs. 

The  Department  has  taken  active  measures  in  the  suppression  of 
these  outbreaks,  and  while  the  disease  is  still  reported  from  time  to 
time  we  do  not  feel  it  practical  to  promulgate  a  state-wide  dog-muzzling 
regulation  at  this  time. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  involves  the  laboratory  examination 
of  the  brain  of  the  suspected  animal,  and  we  are  greatly  appreciative 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  state  board  of  health  and  the  city  of  Seattle 
for  the  many  laboratory  courtesies  extended. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS  (LUMPY  JAW). 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  have  been  investigated. 
Affected  animals  are  either  destroyed  or  quarantined  for  treatment, 
depending  on  local  conditions  and  the  extent  of  the  infection. 

CONTAGIOUS  KERATITIS. 

An  infectious  disease  involving  the  eyes  of  cattle.  We  have  inves- 
tigated several  outbreaks  of  this  trouble  in  Western  Washington, 
which  have  been  effectively  controlled  through  proper  treatment.  No 
animals  suffering  from  this  trouble  have  been  slaughtered  during  the 
past  period. 

SHEEP  SCABIES. 

In  April,  1915,  Dr.  C.  M.  McFarland,  inspector-in-charge.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Spokane,  Wash.,  advised  us  that 
sheep  scab  had  been  reported  in  sheep  and  goats  near  Hartline.  An 
investigation  confirmed  this  report,  except  that  only  goats  and  no 
sheep  were  involved.  All  affected  and  exposed  animals  were  imme- 
diately quarantined  and  ordered  dipped,  under  our  supervision,  with 
DO  further  spread  of  the  infection. 

VERMINOUS  BRONCHITIS. 

This  trouble  is  due  to  a  parasitic  invasion  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus. It  is  commonly  called  "lung  worm  disease."  Wet  seasons  favor 
the  development  of  the  disease,  as  moisture  insures  the  life  of  the 
embryo  outside  of  the  animal  body;  therefore  the  complaints  and  re- 
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quests    for    iDvestlKatlon    have    been    extraordinary  during  tbe  past 

The  pro[>er  control  measurea  have  been  recommended  In  all  c&ses. 

CEREBROSPINAL    MENINGITIS    {FORAGE    POISONING). 
During  the  past  two  years  we  have  Investigated  a  number  of  out- 
breaks of  this  disease,  which  have  been  both  sporadic  as  well  as 
epizootic  In  term. 


Most  noted  Afnbire  sire.    Own«d  bj  3.  W.  CUse,  Settle,  Wkah. 

Tbe.  disease  Is  not  transmitted  Irom  animal  to  animal  and  Is  pre- 
sumed to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  toxins  or  poisonous  products  elimi- 
nated by  fungi  or  mould  on  feed. 

Tbe  disease  occurred  In  Adams,  Columbia,  Grant,  Spokane,  and 
Kittitas  counties. 

In  November.  1915.  state  aid  was  solicited  by  Mllia  &  Sons,  Rltz- 
vllle.  Wash.,  In  connection  with  unusual  losses  among  cattle.  Three 
field  veterinarians  were  at  once  detailed  to  investigate  and  fonnd  that 
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approximately  forty  out  of  eighty  head  of  cattle  had  died  on  one  farm, 
and  approximately  the  same  number  on  an  adjoining  ranch,  with 
other  losses  in  the  district. 

The  trouble  was  disagnosed  as  forage  poisoning  and  a  complete 
change  in  feed  steadily  eliminated  further  trouble. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Sickness  and  death  among  domestic  animals  from  other  diseases 
not  clasBified  herein  are  more  or  less  constantly  occurring  in  the  dif- 
ferent'localities  of  this  state.  Often  these  losses  are  reported  as  being 
due  to  a  contagium  and  an  investigation  is  necessary  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  causative  factors.  Improper  care  and  feeding  of  animals 
was,  in  many  cases,  the  cause  of  such  sickness,  and  when  the  advice 
and  instructions  of  the  inspectors  were  followed,  the  trouble  ceased. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  we  were  hastily  notified  of  an  outbreak  of 
disease  among  sheep  at  Boyds,  in  Ferry  county.  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  these  losses,  which  totaled  over  1,500  in  one  band  of  about 
2,000  sheep,  were  due  to  acute  poisoning  by  Zygadenus  or  death  camas. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  division  to  supervise  the  disposal  of  the  dead 
animals  and  issue  the  customary  warning  to  other  bands. 

We  have  also  been  called  out  on  innumerable  occasions  to  inves- 
tieiate  similar  losses  due  to  other  poisonous  plants.  The  division  has 
also  investigated  and  eradicated  several  outbreaks  of  lip-and-leg  ulcer- 
ation in  sheep  and  hogs  caused  by  bacillus  necrophorous.  One  band 
of  sheep  was  severely  alfected  with  the  venereal  form  of  necro- 
bacillosis. 

The  prompt  action  of  numbers  of  the  veterinary  profession  of  the 
state  in  reporting  cases  of  infectious  diseases  coming  under  their 
observation  has  resulted  in  conserving  the  animal  health,  which,  in 
other  words,  is  the  animal  wealth  of  the  state.  The  Department,  and 
the  state  at  large,  is  indebted  to  these  men  for  the  support  and  assist- 
ance they  have  rendered. 

STALLION  REGISTRATION. 

The  stallion  and  jack  registration  law  is  of  prime  importance  to 
the  livestock  industry  in  that  it  protects  the  public  from  dishonest 
stallion  owners.  All  information  concerning  stallions  or  jacks  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  the  license  certifi- 
cate shows  a  complete  record  of  all  animals. 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  make  possible  the  tabulation  of  the 
exact  number  of  pure  bred  stallions  in  the  state  and  the  removal  of 
unsound  draft  stallions  from  public  service.  The  law  has  apparently 
one  weak  feature — that  of  only  one  examination  for  soundness  for  the 
entire  life  period  of  the  animal.  As  physical  faults  do  not  always  de- 
velop during  the  first  years  of  an  animal's  life,  an  examination  and 
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affidavit  of  soandneBS  Bhould  be  submitted  every  second  year  for  re- 
newal of  license,  in  order  to  insure  the  utmost  protection  to  the  public 

This  Department  should  exercise  control  over  the  veterinarians 
examinins^  such  animals  for  soundness,  as  there  are  many  unscrupu- 
lous veterinarians  in  the  state,  who  in  many  ways  abuse  the  respou- 
sibility  placed  upon  them  under  the  present  law. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  legislature  amend  the  law 
making  the  expiration  of  all  licenses  for  jacks  and  stallions  take  place 
at  a  certain  time,  preferably  the  first  of  January  every  second  year. 
This  recommendation  is  based  on  two  reasons:  First,  the  cost  of 
handling  the  same  from  the  Department  headquarters  will  be  cut 
nearly  in  half  because  of  a  considerable  saving  in  postage,  stationery 
and  clerk  hire.  This  date  will  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  owners  of 
animals,  and  delinquency  notifications  will  become  less  and  less  nec- 
essary. Second,  the  breeding  season  opens  in  March  and  registra- 
tions made  for  the  year,  being  accompanied  with  the  affidavit,  give 
better  measure  of  protection.  Renewal  could  be  compelled  by  statute 
not  later  than  April  1st,  thus  giving  ample  time  for  both  public  and 
the  Department 

The  present  law  requires  this  Department  to  recognize  all  asso- 
ciations recognized  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  act  the  federal  department  has  withdrawn 
recognition  of  all  societies.  This  brings  about  a  peculiar  condition 
over  which  the  Department  has  no  control,  and  recommendation  is 
made  that  the  present  law  be  amended  so  that  recognition  can  be 
granted  to  all  associations  endorsed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Registration  Boards  or  the  National  Society  of  Record  Associations  or 
both,  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  determine. 
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STALLIONS  AND  JACKS— CLASSIFICATION  BY  COUNTIES. 
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•Pure  bred,  61.66%:  grade,  48.44%. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  DIVISION 


The  1915  session  of  the  state  legislature  enacted  into  law  our  pres- 
ent horticultural  code,  and  in  it  are  specified  certain  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Horticultural  Division.  As  members  of  this  diyisiim  we 
have  interpreted  these  duties  in  the  way  that  to  us  seems  most  practi- 
cal and  of  greatest  service  to  the  fruit  growing  interests  of  the  state. 

The  work  of  the  Horticultural  Division  is  now  being  conducted 
along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Orchard  work. 

(a)  Educational. 

The  holding  of  field  demonstrations. 

The  holding  of  local  meetings. 

Field   surveys   for  horticultural   data. 

Crop  estimates  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  shippers. 

Advisory  work  in  insect,  fungus  and  bacterial  control. 

(b)  Police  work. 

The  disinfection  and  cleaning  up  of  neglected  orchards. 

2.  Nursery  inspection. 

Licensing  of  nurseries. 

Inspection   of   nurseries. 

The  inspection  of  nursery  stock  shipped. 

The   inspection   of  nursery   stock   imported   from  foreign 

countries.    (In    cooperation    with    Federal    Horticultural 

Board.) 

3.  The  enforcement  of  the  State  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  law. 

4.  The  adoption  of  standard  grade  and  pack  rules  for  apples. 
Inspection  of  fruits  for  grade  and  pack. 

5.  PYuit  and  vegetable  inspection. 
Inspection  of  imports  and  exports. 
Pests  and  diseases  intercepted. 

6.  Potato  inspection. 

(a)  Educational. 

The  studying  of  pests  and  diseases  with  potato  growers. 
Experimental  certification  of  seed  potatoes  in  one  field. 

(b)  Police  work. 

The  inspection  of  potatoes  shipped  into  the  State  for  food 
or  seed  purposes. 

7.  Law  of  commission  merchants.     (Recently  declared  null  and  void 
by  the  Supreme  Court.) 

THE  ORCHARD  WORK. 

This  is  the  happiest  part  of  our  duties.  Were  it  not  for  this  phase 
of  our  work  the  police  duties  which  are  sometimes  necessarily  destruc- 
tive in  principle  would  grow  tiresome.  In  this  work  it  has  been  and 
is  our  aim  to  show  the  farmer  how  to  avoid  dangerous  mistakes  In 
growing,  irrigating,  cultivating,  spraying,  thinning,  pruning,  picking, 
packing,  etc.,  that  go  to  make  a  crop  of  higher  quality. 
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In  this  work  we  seldom  are  considered  as  intruders.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  fruit  districts  of  the  state  we  are  constantly  in  demand 
from  growers  who  call  for  advice  and  assistance.  Even  many  of  the 
men  we  have  been  compelled  to  prosecute  for  negligence  have  called 
for  our  advice,  thus  indicating  that  their  respect  for  our  work  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  ill  feeling  caused  by  the  prosecution.  I  have  insisted 
that  all  our  field  men  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  the  latest  infor- 
mation issued  by  the  Washington  Experiment  Station,  and  other  ex- 
periment stations  as  well.  Our  men  should,  I  believe,  be  able  to  carry 
much  of  this  information  to  the  growers  in  a  practical  way  while  the 
field  visits  are  being  made. 

The  principal  part  of  the  orchard  work  is  educational,  and  the  few 
cases  of  arrests  and  prosecutions  that  find  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers are  a  very  small  part  of  the  work.  Trained  men  are  necessary 
to  make  this  branch  of  the  work  efficient,  and  although  all  our  men 
are  not  college  men,  we  have  a  very  good  hard  working  set  of  men  in 
the  Horticultural  Division. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  seasons  there  has  been  a  general 
increase  of  enthusiasm  for  fruit  growing;  however,  the  duties  placed 
upon  this  division  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  duties  that  fall 
to  all  the  members  of  this  division  require  a  great  amount  of  diplomacy 
to  get  results,  and  as  the  scope  of  the  work  is  now  broader  than  has 
ever  been  attempted  before  in  this  state,  it  has  necessarily  meant 
greater  activity  on  the  part  of  our  inspectors. 

Pear  Blight.  The  dreaded  pear  blight  disease  has  been  raging 
in  certain  districts  of  the  state  since  1910,  and  the  excitement  and 
realization  of  its  seriousness  probably  reached  its  zenith  during  the 
growing  season  of  1914.  The  feeling  among  the  mass  of  growers  will 
naturally  decline  now,  but  the  disease  is  the  same  serious  malady,  and 
our  efforts  will  have  to  be  expended  vigorously  to  encourage  uniform 
methods  throughout  the  orchard  districts.  The  enforcement  of  the 
inspectors'  notices  will  do  much  to  push  this  along,  but  educational 
work  in  the  way  of  orchard  demonstrations  is  more  important  and 
effective. 

In  handling  blight  the  inspectors  are  instructed  to  get  the  owner 
of  the  orchard  to  go  over  the  work  already  done  and  explain  any  mis- 
takes that  are  being  made.  Then  to  demonstrate  the  proper  methods 
of  cutting  and  disinfecting  the  tree  and  to  explain  other  details  inci- 
dental to  the  work,  such  as  bridge  grafting  methods  for  saving  girdled 
trees,  etc.  After  five  years  of  pear  blight  work  I  am  confident  that 
the  control  of  this  disease  is  practical  but  that  the  complete  eradica- 
tion is  hardly  possible.  Farmers  may  read  and  be  told  much  of  the 
necessary  details  of  this  work,  but  some  of  them,  failing  to  realize  the 
real  value  of  sterilization  and  other  necessary  points,  often  drift  back 
Into  careless  ways  only  to  find  within  a  year  or  two  that  their  care- 
lessness has  been  an  expensive  schooling. 
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T'l  '■splain  farther  nar  Ttewpoinc  in  goiii^  about  the  ordiard  wotk 
w*\\  «7  :n  a  ^vay  v«  Jiuta  oaraBtvtm  oi  :Jie  sBlesmaui  who  attaias  a«^ 
^PMi  :n  ^rtlln^  sooda.  Tlie  lafrmnan  camioc  forc«  a  man  to  bur  <rf  U^ 
int  if  he  im  »■— *wfwy  a.  :!iiiraii8iil7  nsUabie  and  waivable  artide,  aad 
r  'ts«  «U«flaua  baa  anboanded  eoniUenca  in  it  tbe  man  is  iaflBeaeed 
*A  ^vHiiTVie  be  aaeiiB  tbm  amlcla  and  la  chankfnl  Co  the  salcsmaa  for 
4HUii^  bfm  Che  artleie  that  baa  ifomA  profitable  to  him.  In  other 
wnrtiB  *he  eeooomica  of  orehardm^  are  atarini;  the  fruit  grower  la  the 
f^ftpe.  aad  we  are  always  crTto^  za  eaaTtnce  die  aewcooier  or  the  aes- 
lii^enc  rywner  or  ggperincwidmr.  aa  the  case  maj  be,  that  certain  dc- 
'aiifi  are  an  uuproTement  over  bia  proseni  medMds,  and  tliat  he  reallj 
needa  ro  adof^  chat  particiilar  practice  to  get  better  results.  The  de 
rails  of  'lie  pear  bLi:^t  work  are  maa7.  and  owing  to  the  cliaracter  of 
'Jie  work  eaanot  be  reported  in  fignres  as  to  amoant  done  or  results 
arj^omplished.  The  resolts  obtained  co  dace  plainly  show  that  the  edn- 
(tarionai  work  has  accomplished  more  and  better  results  tluui  has  the 
^T<^<*i9e  of  police  power.  There  are  cases,  hower^,  where  prosecntkHi 
;»  rhA  onl7  way  to  get  the  work  done,  and  in  snch  cases  the  arrests 
hav^  been  made  or  the  work  has  been  done  at  the  owner's  expense. 

Apple  Mi  Mew.  PreTioos  to  the  season  1S14  powdery  mildew  had 
n^t  been  regarded  seriooslj  in  either  the  Wcnatchee,  Yakima  or  Walla 
War.a  Tallejs,  where  the  results  of  this  infnrr  hare  since  become  more 
apparent.  Last  year  this  disease  was  foond  on  the  trees  early  in  the 
spring.  It  was  found  on  the  twigs  and  in  abnndance  on  the  new  growth 
of  foliage.  The  effect  of  the  mildew  on  the  fruit  itself  shows  as  the 
apple  reaches  maturity  in  the  shape  of  irregular  network  or  scratches, 
sometimes  corering  quite  a  large  area  on  the  surface  of  the  apple,  thus 
injuring  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  and  lowering  its  market  grade. 

The  Jonathan  has  been  the  most  seriously  affected  of  the  com- 
mercial Tarieties.  In  some  orchards  these  were  so  badly  marked  that 
the  growers  have  found  that  this  disease  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
apples  being  excluded  from  the  extra  fancy  grade.  Many  of  the  Tsrie- 
ties  have  been  affected  by  the  disease  but  to  a  much  less  extent  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  greatest  damage  done  as  a  result  of  powderr 
mildew  infection  is  that  the  ritality  of  the  tree  is  weakened  and  sets 
fewer  fruit  buds.  It  has  been  observed  that  during  a  period  of  three 
years'  infestation  by  powdery  mildew  in  some  orchards  that  the  crop 
has  been  reduced  to  practically  nothing  as  a  result  of  fruit  bud  Injury. 
With  this  thing  in  view  the  inspector  at  Prosser  carried  on  during  the 
1915  season  a  very  interesting  orchard  demonstration  for  the  control  of 
apple  mildew.  A  particular  orchard,  of  which  he  had  a  record  of 
former  crops  and  handling  methods,  was  sprayed  according  to  a  schedule 
worked  out  by  W.  8.  Ballard  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  materials  used  were  Iron  sulphide,  atomic  sulphur  and  milled 
sulphur.  In  this  particular  orchard  the  trees  had  been  gradually  weak- 
ened by  this  fungus  until  there  had  practically  been  no  crop  during  the 
past  two  seasons. 
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The  sprays  applied  practically  controlled  the  disease  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  trees  for  fruit  buds  during  September  showed  a  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  Orchard  demonstrations  were 
carried  on  in  the  Walla  Walla  district  for  mildew  sprayings  beginning 
as  late  as  the  11th  of  May  in  a  number  of  orchards  along  the  state  line, 
and  in  the  Touchet  valley  of  Columbia  county.  Observations  made 
July  8  and  September  18  show  that  even  with  applications  applied  at 
those  late  dates  the  results  were  surprisingly  effective.  In  the  We- 
natchee  valley  spraying  for  mildew  has  been  carried  on  quite  generally, 
but  has  been  done  principally  with  iron  sulphide.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  scorching  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  this 
material,  which  has  not  been  the  case  where  atomic  sulphur  and  milled 
sulphur  were  used,  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  the  two  last  named 
materials  will  be  used  another  season  In  its  stead. 

Grape  Mlldem  In  1914,  as  well  as  In  the  season  of  1915,  mildew 
was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  vineyards  about  Kenne- 
wick.  The  owner  of  a  vineyard  near  Kennewick  stated  that  mildew 
in  his  grapes  had  so  discouraged  him  that  he  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  pull  up  the  vineyard.  In  the  spring  of  1915  the  Inspector 
arranged  with  this  man  for  a  co-operative  spraying  demonstration  for 
mildew  control.  The  results  have  been  very  good  indeed  and  the  owner 
is  greatly  pleased. 

In  this  demonstration  four  materials  were  used  on  four  separate 
blocks  of  the  vineyard.  Dry  sulphur,  sulphide  of  iron,  milled  sulphur, 
and  atomic  sulphur  were  the  materials  used,  and  are  materials  quite 
generally  recommended  by  experiment  station  bulletins  for  the  control 
of  mildew.  Dry  surphur  gave  poorest  results.  Sulphide  of  Iron,  atomic 
and  milled  sulphur  gave  almost  perfect  results,  and  the  owner  was  able 
to  market  several  hundred  baskets  where  he  marketed  little  or  none 
the  year  before.  The  demonstration  has  had  the  attention  of  a  number 
of  grape  growers  In  that  vicinity  and  they  are  greatly  encouraged  and 
pleased  with  the  results. 

In  the  White  Salmon  and  Goldendale  districts  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  mildew  developed  in  grapes  the  season  of  1915.  The  grape 
growers  there  maintain  that  it  is  the  first  season  they  have  been 
troubled  with  grape  mildew,  and  injury  amounting  to  half  of  the  crop 
in  some  vineyards  has  greatly  discouraged  those  growers.  Our  in- 
spectors have  urged  the  adoption  of  mildew  control  sprays  by  these 
people  and  have  given  them  the  benefits  of  the  demonstrations  carried 
on  at  Kennewick. 

Aphis  Sprays.  A  year  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Wenatchee,  the  in- 
spector carried  on  a  series  of  orchard  sprayings  to  determine  a  spray 
material  for  aphis  that  was  both  effective  and  cheap.  After  trying  out 
a  number  of  materials  he  decided  that  tobacco  sprays  were  most  ef- 
fective, but  used  alone  were  expensive.  He  used  a  number  of  mate- 
rials in  combination  with  Black  Leaf  40,  and  found  that  weak  solu- 
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eat  40  were  greatly  Increased  In  effectlveaess  by  the 
Black  Leal  40  In  comblDBtion  witb  lime  baa  been 

ler  of  growers  in  Wenatchee,  Orandvlew  and  Walla 

ith  very  satisfactory  results. 

iotlc«d  for  some  time  that  aphis  and  ants  were  largely 

le  dissemination  of  a  large  proportion  ol  the  eummer 
This  cheaper  spray  material,  which  Is  very  effective 

e  of  much  assistance  In  blight  control  work,  II  con- 
to  control  the  Insects  largely  responsible  tor  the  dls- 

s  disease. 

with  summer  sprays  the  object  was  to  obtain  combl- 

ly  and  cheapness.    Although  in  the  test  the  fallowloE 

isults,  they  are  of  much  greater  dilutions  than  gen- 
Formulae  for  200  Gallon  Tank. 

dott 

t.   <1-1600),  liquid  whsle  oil  sotip,  6  qts. %l  BS 

Ft.   (1-2000),  liquid  whsle  oH  soap.  6  qts 1  68 

Ft.  (1.1200)  arsenate  of  lead,  6  lbs 2  30 

■t.   (1-1600),  arwDKe  or  lead.  S  lbs 1  M 

Pt.   (l-SOOO),  arsenate  or  lead,  6  lbs 1  59 

H.    (1-1600),  time.   4   lbs 1  « 

Pt.    (1-1200).  time.  4   IbB 1  88 

Pt.    (1-2000),   lime,  4   tba 1  16 

PL  (1-1000),  misclble  oil  No.  1,  4  gata 3  16 

Jiese  sprays  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  and  greater  was 
ighout  and  the  work  done  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
d  whale  oil  soap,  the  old  and  recognized  aphis  spray, 
tlsfsctory  results.    Quassia  chips  and  whale  oil  soap: 

ids  chips )l  TO 

soap 85  |2  55 

esults  were  obtained  from  Black  L>eaf  40  in  all  the 
tnblnations,  but  only  the  stronger  solutions  are  being 
'he  materials  in  combination  were  first  tried  out  In  a 

by  our  Wenatchee  Inspector,  but  have  since  been  used 
■tlons  experipien tally  and  commercially  by  our  Inspec- 
illa,  Prosser  and  North  Yakima. 

Blister  Mite  caused  considerable  Injury  to  fruit, 
he  Zlllah  district  during  the  seasons  1913  and  1914, 
In  unsprayed  orchards  during  the  season  of  1916. 
ipector  checked  a  number  of  orchards  In  that  locality 
ess  of  blister  mite  sprays.  After  a  thorough  canvass 
rchards  sprayed  with  different  materials.  It  was  found 
r  applied  Just  before  the  buds  burst  to  be  very  effec- 
..  Trees  sprayed  after  the  buds  had  burst  showed  do 
than  unsprayed  trees.    The  Colonel  Walker  place  near 

the  orchards  which  is  practically  free  from  blister 
•suits  were  brought  about  by  one  good  spraying    of 
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lime-Bulphur  just  before  the  buds  burst    In  1914  this  orchard  had  ex- 
tensive blister  mite  injury. 

Codirng  Moth  Survey.  On  September  20,  1915,  a  codling  moth 
survey  of  the  districts  of  Wenatchee,  Yakima,  Kennewlck,  Walla  Walla, 
Kettle  Falls,  Spokane,  Clarkston  and  White  Salmon  was  begun,  to 
get  in  -writing  as  near  as  possible  the  detailed  operations  of  a  large 
number  of  farmers  as  to  their  methods  of  codling  moth  control.  It 
took  a  great  deal  of  work  and  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  field  inspec- 
tors to  get  these  records,  and  a  good  many  days  and  evenings  too  were 
spent  in  the  office  in  Olympla  studying  and  compiling  this  information. 

The  season  of  1915  was  an  unprecedented  one  for  codling  moth 
injury.  A  great  many  farmers  insist  that  the  poor  results  in  their 
arsenate  spraying  were  due  to  inferior  lead  arsenates.  Some  growers 
have  backed  up  this  contention  by  arguing  that  before  the  present 
European  war  the  source  of  the  arsenic  supply  was  in  Germany,  and 
that  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  manufacturers  have  had  to  use  a 
less  reliable  grade  of  arsenic.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  foundation 
in  this  contention  I  am  unable  to  say.  After  talking  the  situation 
over  with  Dr.  Cardiff,  as  members  of  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide 
Board,  we  authorized  Mr.  Glawson  of  Wenatchee  and  Mr.  De  Sellem 
of  North  Yakima  to  purchase  samples  of  twelve  of  the  commonly  used 
brands,  buying  them  in  the  original  sealed  package,  and  send  them  to 
the  chemist  for  analysis.  Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
methods  of  application  and  the  time  of  doing  it  have  been  more  im- 
portant factors  than  the  chance  of  poor  leads,  as  chemical  analysis  did 
not  disclose  that  any  particular  lead  was  responsible  for  the  poor 
results. 

In  making  these  summaries  figures  have  been  taken  from  surveys 
from  all  parts  of  the  districts  and  it  seems  should  represent  fair  aver- 
ages. Not  all  of  the  orchards  surveyed  have  been  used  in  the  general 
compilation,  some  being  discarded  on  account  of  their  location  being 
between  uncared  for  orchards,  or  in  isolated  districts  where  infestation 
is  not  bad  when  no  sprays  are  applied,  or  the  orchard  was  young.  The 
object  was  to  get  a  fair  summary  which  would  show  the  average  con- 
ditions wh^re  codling  moth  exists.  The  compilation  of  these  surveys 
has  been  made  usually  by  localities  as  the  blanks  were  received,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Yakima  valley  three  summaries  have  been  made,  one 
for  the  valley  in  general,  one  for  the  lower  valley,  and  one  for  the 
upper  valley. 

In  most  localities  our  inspectors  placed  codling  moth  breeding 
cages  in  order  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  moths  and  determine 
spray  dates.  In  this  survey  these  spray  rates  are  accepted  as  correct. 
Fourteen  orchards  in  the  Grandview  and  Zillah  districts  having 
455  acres  of  apples  in  bearing  were  tabulated.  Of  this  number  eleven 
sprayed  before  the  calyx  closed  with  power  outfits  and  pressure  ranging 
from  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Three  were  late  in  applying  the  calyx  spray.    Thirteen  used  the  Bor- 
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deaux  type  of  nozzle  for  the  calyx  spray.     One  used  the  yermorel 
throughout  the  season. 

That  the  calyx  spray  was  quite  effective  is  shown  by  the  calyx 
infestation  at  picking  time,  which  averaged  less  than  1.34  per  cent 
There  were  but  three  growers  who  repeated  the  calyx  spray  within 
ten  days. 

In  spraying  for  the  first  brood  of  worms  seven  were  late  in  making 
the  application,  four  were  right,  one  early  and  two  did  not  spray.  For 
the  second  brood,  eight  were  wrong,  four  were  right  and  two  did  not 
spray.  Three  sprayed  in  August.  The  amount  of  lead  averaged  about 
two  pounds  per  fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  ranged  from  one  pound  to 
three  pounds.  At  picking  time  the  average  per  cent  for  these  fourteen 
orchards  was  1.34  per  cent  calyx  wormy,  and  27.6  per  cent  side  worms. 
Of  these  fourteen  orchards  five  were  clean  cultivated,  nine  had  cover 
crops  of  either  alfalfa  or  clover.  In  eight  of  these  orchards  the  spray 
for  the  first  brood  of  worms  was  delayed  until  the  crop  of  alfalfa  could 
be  cut  and  taken  out  of  the  way.  One  of  the  nine  farmers  did  not 
allow  the  cover  crop  to  delay  spraying  for  the  first  brood.  This  aver- 
age per  cent  of  infestation  of  side  worms  is  16.8  per  cent,  and  the  ave^ 
age  for  the  eight  who  delayed  this  spray  is  31.1  per  cent.  The  number 
of  moth  sprays  during  the  season  averaged  3.5  applications.  Six  and 
seven-tenths  (6.7)  gallons  per  tree  was  the  average  for  the  fourteen 
orchards  at  each  application. 

At  Wenatchee  the  inspector  made  a  survey  of  thirty-three  orchards 
with  an  acreage  of  437%  acres.  Of  this  number  thirty  sprayed  before 
the  calyx  closed,  using  power  outfits  with  pressure  ranging  from  175 
to  160  pounds.  There  were  three  growers  who  repeated  the  calyx  spray 
in  ten  days.  For  the  thirty-three  orchards  the  percentage  of  calyx 
worms  at  harvesting  time  was  2.2  per  cent  Three  of  these  growers  did 
not  spray  for  the  first  brood  of  worms,  twenty  were  right  and  ten  wrong 
in  the  date  of  application. 

For  the  second  brood  ten  did  not  spray,  seventeen  were  right  and 
six  wrong  in  the  date  of  application.  Seven  sprayed  during  the  first 
half  of  August.  Mildew  sprays  were  quite  generally  used  during  the 
season  in  combination  with  lead  arsenate.  Two  farmers  used  atomic 
sulphur,  one  used  Black  Leaf  40,  seventeen  used  iron  sulphide,  and  nine 
used  no  materials  in  combination  with  lead. 

Of  these  orchards  twenty-nine  were  sprayed  throughout  the  season 
with  Bordeaux  nozzles,  eight  were  calyx  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  noz- 
zles, and  cone  nozzles  were  used  in  later  sprays.  Four  used  vermorel 
nozzles  for  all  sprays.  Six  brands  of  lead  were  used  at  the  average 
strength  of  2.1  pounds  per  fifty  gallons  of  water. 

At  picking  time  the  average  percentage  for  these  thirty-three 
orchards  was  calyx  wormy  2.2  per  cent,  and  22.8  per  cent  side  worms. 
Of  these  orchards  seventeen  were  clean  cultivated,  and  sixteen  had 
cover  crops.  In  seven  of  these  orchards  the  spraying  for  first  brood 
of  worms  was  delayed  until  the  crop  of  alfalfa  could  be  cut  and  taken 
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out  of  the  way.  Nine  of  these  farmers  did  not  allow  the  cover  crop 
to  interfere  with  the  time  of  spraying  for  first  brood  of  worms.  The 
number  of  moth  sprays  during  the  season  averaged  2.9  applications  per 
orchard.  Five  and  four-tenths  (5.4)  gallons  per  tree  per  application 
was  the  average  for  the  thirty-three  orchards. 

In  making  the  following  summaries,  figures  were  taken  from  sev- 
enty-nine orchards  in  all  parts  of  Yakima  county,  from  the  Selah  and 
Naches  to  Qrandvlew.  Some  orchards  on  which  records  had  been  taken 
were  not  used  in  the  summaries  for  obvious  reasons.  One  or  two  were 
discarded  because,  on  account  of  their  location,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  uncared  for  orchards,  they  could  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
be  kept  clean,  even  with  the  most  efficient  sprayings.  Some  of  the 
orchards  in  the  upper  Selah  valley  and  on  Tieton  ridge  were  discarded 
because  they  were  young  orchards  surrounded  either  by  other  young 
orchards  or  isolated  so  that  even  with  no  spraying  they  could  not  be 
as  bad  as  some  other  orchards  in  less  favorable  locations  would  be  with 
several  sprays.  The  object  was  to  get  a  fair  summary  which  would 
show  the  average  conditions  where  codling  moth  exists.  From  my  own 
observations  as  well  as  from  the  figures  obtained,  I  am  positive  that 
the  chief  reason  for  the  unsuccessful  work  of  the  growers  of  the 
Yakima  valley  is,  first,  lack  of  thoroughness  in  spraying,  and,  second, 
failure  to  spray  at  the  right  time. 

• 

Calyx  Spray. 

Used  at  the  right  time 75 

Used  too  late 2 

Later  Sprays. 

Used  at  the  right  time 30 

Used  at  the  wrong  time 48 

Per  cent  of  Calyx  worms  where  calyx  spray  was  used  at  right 
time,  6-10  of  1  per  cent. 

Per  cent  of  Calyx  worms  where  calyx  spray  was  not  used  at  right 
time,  3  per  cent. 

Per  cent  of  worms  where  later  sprays  were  used  at  right  time, 
5.1  per  cent. 

Per  cent  of  worms  where  later  sprays  were  used  at  wrong  time, 
20.3  per  cent. 

Per  cent  of  Calyx  worms  where  pressure  was  up  to  standard  in 
calyx  spray,  .7  per  cent. 

Per  cent  of  Calyx  worms  where  pressure  was  too  low  in  calyx 
spray,  1.4  per  cent. 

In  these  records  the  percentage  of  calyx  worms  is  very  low,  but 
doubtless  would  have  been  considerably  larger  if  there  had  been  any 
way  of  computing  the  number  of  calyx  worms  in  the  apples  which 
dropped  and  those  that  were  taken  off  in  the  course  of  thinning. 

Inspectors'  Weekly  Reports.  This  ofiice  has  kept  in  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  inspectors  in  the  field,  and  the  weekly  reports  which 
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show  the  work  done  each  day  of  the  week  have  made  it  comparatiTely 
easy.  When  the  face  of  the  report  sheet  is  insufficient  the  inspectors 
have  been  instructed  to  use  the  back  of  the  sheet  freely  for  report- 
ing details  and  making  explanations.  These  reports  are  contained  in 
drawer  file  marked  "Weekly  Reports"  and  are  available  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  Advisory  Board  at  any  time. 

INSPECTION   OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  regular  routine  work 
of  the  inspectors,  particularly  those  covering  distributing  points,  and 
the  work  has  been  carefully  done.  Our  inspectors  at  ports  of  entry 
where  fruits  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries  are  received,  are 
particularly  active  and  careful  in  their  inspections  of  all  imported 
fruits  to  intercept  and  guard  our  industry  against  the  importation  of 
pests  and  diseases. 

A  great  many  shipments  of  Washington  grown  fruits  have  been 
repacked  under  our  supervision,  and  a  number  of  lots  condemned  and 
destroyed  for  infection.  These  figures  can  be  compiled  from  our 
report  files,  but  are  not  included  here  on  account  of  limited  amount 
of  space  allotted  this  division. 

INSPECTION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  SEATTLE. 

The  quarantine  work  of  the  Horticultural  Inspector  stationed  at 
Seattle  is  becoming  the  most  important  part  of  his  duties,  and  new 
rules  and  regulations  are  being  issued  by  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  almost  weekly  covering  the  inspection  of  imported  agricultural 
and  horticultural  plants  and  products. 

A  special  individual  permit  must  be  secured  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  before  one  can  import  from  any  country  outside  the  United 
States,  nursery  stock,  cotton  or  potatoes,  and  then  upon  arrival  at  port 
of  entry,  Seattle,  shipments  must  be  inspected  and  results  gi'ven  In 
writing  submitting  copies  to  the  Customs  Department  at  Seattle,  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Olympia  and  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Foreign  quarantines  now  existing  prohibit  from  certain  countries 
the  importation  of  Indian  corn  or  maize,  pine  trees,  currattt  and 
gooseberry  plants,  all  citrus  nursery  stock,  cotton,  cotton  se&d  and 
hulls,  potatoes,  oranges,  limes,  grape-fruit,  mangoes,  peaches,  a^^ 
cadoes,  plums,  sugar  cane,  etc. 

These  quarantines  were  established  to  prevent  the  Introd-^ctlon 
into  this  country  of  the  Downy  Mildews  and  Physoderma  dise&ses  of 
Indian  corn,  white  pine  blister  rust  and  European  Pine  Shoot  Stf  oth  In 
the  case  of  pine  trees;  white  pine  blister  rust  on  currant  and  goose- 
berry plants;  citrus  canker,  etc.,  on  citrus  nursery  stock;  pinK  boU* 
worm,  etc.,  in  cotton,  cotton  seed  and  hulls;  potato  wart,  pc^yf^^^^ 
scab,  etc.,  on  potatoes;   avocado  weevil  in  avocadpes;    MediterK*anean 
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and  Mexican  fruit  flies  in  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  and  some  veg- 
etables. 

The  following  pests  were  intercepted  at  Seattle  the  past  year: 

From  Japan — Parlatoria  Pergandei  (chaff  scale)  on  maples; 

Aulacaspis  Pentagona  (West  Indan  peach  scale)  on  cherries; 

Eighty  boxes  Japanese  pears  found  to  very  badly  infested  with  an 
unknown  larva.  Mr.  E.  R.  Sasscer  of  Washington,  D.  C,  states  this 
larva,  as  yet  unknown  and  not  the  Codling  Moth,  but  very  destructive; 

Wistarias  infected  with  a  scale  insect  which  California  author- 
ities were  unable  to  identify,  but  said  it  was  the  largest  scale  ever 
seen. 

Three  or  four  large  shipments  of  Manchurian  corn  or  maize 
have  come  to  Seattle  the  past  year  and  were  found  to  be  badly  infested 
with  the  Rice  Weevil  (Calandria  Oryzae.)  Now  that  the  corn  or 
maize  is  prohibited  entry  we  do  not  expect  to  see  any  more  of  it. 

We  have  also  received  several  shipments  of  cotton,  cotton  waste 
and  cotton  thread  from  China.  In  the  case  of  raw  or  unmanufactured 
cotton  entering  this  port  the  same  must  be  sent  to  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, for  fumigation,  where  the  only  cotton  fumigation  plant  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  exists.  Certain  grades  of  cotton  waste  and  cotton 
thread  are  allowed  entry  here  free  from  fumigation.  These  measures 
are  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  the  Pink  Boll- 
worm  and  other  injurious  insects. 

From  California  we  condemned  five  cars  potatoes,  eighty  sacks 
and  twenty  seven  boxes  on  account  of  potato  tuber  moth  infection; 
also  Cotoneaster  and  unknown  plants  which  were  *infected  with  As- 
pidiotus  Camellia  (Greedy  Scale)  and  Sassetia  Olea  (Black  Scale.) 

At  two  Seattle  nurseries  the  inspector  found  potted  lemon  plants 
infected  with  Parlatoria  Pergandei  (ChafT  Scale),  and  Junipers  with 
Juniper  Scale  (Diaspia  Caruelli.) 

Early  in  January,  1916,  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  revised 
its  ruling  on  potatoes  from  Canada  where  up  to  that  time  a  quarantine 
on  account  of  Powdery  Scab  had  prevented  the  importation  of  po- 
tatoes except  that  during  1915,  sixty-two  cars  were  imported  by  special 
permit.  From  January  1st  to  June  30th,  1916,  permits  were  issued 
by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  to  cover  the  importation  of  576 
ears  of  Canadian  potatoes.  Of  this  number  however,  only  eleven  cars 
were  actually  shipped  into  the  state  from  Canada,  but  we  now  have  on 
hand  permits  for  two  thousand  tons  to  be  brought  here  from  Canada 
after  September  1st.  During  May,  June  and  July,  of  season  1916, 
there  were  260  cars  potatoes  shipped  to  Seattle  from  California  by 
rail  and  boat. 

THE  INSPECTION  OF  IMPORTED  POTATOES. 

During  April,  May,  June  and  July  of  the  season  1916,  the  Seattle 
market  received  343  cars  of  potatoes  from  outside  the  state  as  fol- 
lows:   196   cars  from  California,   62   cars  from  British  Columbia,   45 
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from  Minnesota,  11  from  Montana,  11  from  North  Dakota,  6  from 
Idaho,  5  from  Michigan,  4  from  Wisconsin,  2  from  Illinois,  and  one 
from  Florida. 

The  fear  that  the  potato  tnher  moth  might  be  introduced  into 
the  potato  fields  of  the  state  has  been  our  reason  for  careful  inspec- 
tion of  all  i>otatoes  from  California.  The  strict  inspection  of  these 
shipments  has  naturally  meant  quite  a  little  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense to  the  shippers  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  occasionally  has 
meant  that  a  few  cars  rejected  by  the  inspector  here  had  to  be 
returned  to  California  in  which  case  the  round  trip  haul  practically 
consumed  the  value  of  the  car.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  during 
May,  1916,  the  Seattle  commission  men  and  potato  brokers  took  up 
a  collection  among  themselves  of  $200.00  to  pay  the  expense  of  In- 
spector F.  N.  Rhodes  to  Los  Angeles  and  Stockton  in  order  that  the 
potato  shipments  for  this  state  might  be  inspected  at  shipping  point 
rather  than  at  destination.  Mr.  Rhodes  went  first  to  Los  Angeles 
where  the  first  shipments  come  from  and  later  went  to  Stockton 
from  where  the  largest  amount  of  California  potatoes  are  shipped  to 
Washington  points. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  inspecting  these  shipments  was  thor- 
ough, and  where  the  inspector  was  unable  to  find  one  infected  potato 
in  the  car  he  would  then  issue  a  certificate  giving  the  car  number, 
origin,  number  of  sacks,  consignee  and  destination,  and  stating  "Ap- 
parently free  from  tuber  moth."  One  copy  of  this  certificate  was 
given  the  shipper,  one  was  sent  to  the  Chief  of  the  Horticultural 
Division,  Olympia,  Wash.,  and  one  to  the  inspector  into  whose  district 
the  shipment  was  made.  All  the  shippers  wanted  the  inspection  and 
certificate,  and  in  no  case  did  they  ship  any  of  the  rejected  cars  into 
Washington. 

Mr.  Rhodes  passed  131  car  loads  which  were  shipped  to  Wash- 
ington points  as  follows:  111  to  Seattle,  14  to  Tacoma,  4  to  Spokane, 
1  to  Aberdeen  and  1  to  Everett  He  rejected  fifteen  cars  at  the  ship- 
ping point.  The  local  inspector  at  Seattle  on  duty  during  Mr.  Rhodes 
absence  condemned  five  cars  which  however  were  not  inspected  in 
California.  On  account  of  the  arrival  of  home  grown  early  potatoes 
on  the  market  in  quantity  around  August  first,  this  date  approximately 
marks  the  close  of  the  shipping  season  for  this  product  from  Cali- 
fornia points. 

THE  COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE. 

Early  in  the  month  of  July,  1916,  Mr.  W.  S.  McClain,  of  Sunnyside, 
Washington,  discovered  the  presence  of  a  few  specimens  of  the  old 
fashioned  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  and  notified  Mr.  F.  E.  DeSellem, 
inspector-at-large  for  that  district,  of  this  discovery.  Immediately  a 
survey  was  begun  to  determine  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the 
pest. 
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In  addition  to  Mr.  DeSellem  and  the  chief  of  the  Hortieultural 
Division,  four  inspectors  each  having  the  use  of  a  Ford,  were  assigned 
certain  areas  for  close  inspection.  Sunnyside  business  men  as  well 
as  farmers  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  and  urgently  recommended 
that  the  pest  be  exterminated  if  possible  before  further  spread  of  the 
insects  might  make  such  action  impracticable. 

The  result  of  the  survey  showed  that  fourteen  patches  were 
infested  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  was  then  urged  upon  the 
gro'wers  that  arsenical  spraying  be  thoroughly  applied  so  as  to  kill 
as  many  of  the  feeding  larvae  as  possible  and  these  sprayings  were 
quite  thoroughly  done.  On  account  of  the  season  of  the  year  at  the 
time  this  discovery  was  made,  it  was  impossible  to  find  pupae  that 
had  crawled  from  the  vines  into  the  ground  for  pupation  and  some 
adults  were  daily  appearing.  Quite  a  number  of  egg  clusters  were 
found  indicating  that  the  further  spread  of  the  pest  was  taking  place 
rapidly. 

With  the  information  that  the  pest  was  distributed  over  fourteen 
patches,  and  that  absolute  thoroughness  in  carrying  out  the  methods 
of  eradication  was  vitally  essential  to  get  results,  it  was  decided 
during  the  forenoon  of  July  8th,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  interested 
potato  growers  for  that  evening.  The  president  of  one  of  the  Sunny- 
side  banks  assisted  in  the  calling  of  the  meeting  by  prevailing  upon 
the  telephone  company  to  ring  a  general  call  at  noon.  The  meeting 
was  held  that  evening  at  the  farm  home  of  Mr.  Earl  Harris,  a  wide 
awake  potato  grower  of  the  district.  The  meeting  brought  out  certain 
facts  bearing  on  the  future  of  potato  growing  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 
With  approximately  5,000  acres  producing  annually  about  3,000  cars 
of  this  crop  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  it  took  only  a  few  minutes  discus- 
sion to  convince  all  present  that  to  allow  an  unrestricted  spread  of 
the  pest  throughout  the  valley  would  mean  an  annual  cost  of  $15,000 
to  $18,000  in  control  measures  or  greater  loss  if  allowed  to  feed  un- 
molested on  the  crops.  It  is  another  example  of  community  interest 
in  the  control  of  pests  and  diseases  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
pear  blight  control  work,  the  Sunnyside  farmers  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  see  the  need  for  community  action  in  the  control 
of  these  serious  pests  so  likely  to  afPect  the  value  of  the  crops  of 
the  district. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  healthy  cooperation  and  the  desire  to  ex- 
terminate, if  possible,  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  from  the  Yakima 
Valley  that  made  the  vote  unanimous  for  the  organization  of  the 
Sunnyside  Potato  Protective  Association.  Mr.  W.  O.  Crow  was  elected 
president  and  Earl  Harris,  secretary.  The  association  has  already 
accomplished  much  good  for  that  locality  and  with  the  aid  of  our 
inspectors  it  is  planned  to  later  take  up  the  study  of  educational 
phases  of  potato  growing  such  as  the  selection  and  growing  of  seed 
potatoes,  irrigation  practices,  harvesting,  grading,  etc.,  that  go  to 
make  potato  growing  more  profitable. 
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Following  out  the  desire  of  the  growers  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
an  attempt  towards  the  extermination  of  the  pest  has  been  carried 
out.  Spraying  of  the  Infested  patches  was  the  first  step  taken  in 
order  to  kill  many  of  the  larvae  and  the  new  larvae  from  egg  clusters 
later  as  they  are  hatched.  To  supplement  the  spraying,  the  fourteen 
patches  were  carefully  gone  over  and  hand  picked  to  destroy  the 
adults  as  well  as  any  larvae  visible. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  complete  eradication  of  the  pest 
after  having  a  foot  hold  in  fourteen  patches  could  hardly  be  expected, 
however,  if  the  work  being  done  really  accomplishes  that,  it  'will  be 
a  saving  to  the  Yakima  potato  growers  of  thousands  of  dollars.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  few  beetles  escape  tbis 
season,  certainly  vigorous  action  early  next  season  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  practically  cleaning  up  this  pest  which  has  already  proved 
to  be  a  ravenous  feeder  on  potato  plants  in  the  Sunnyside  district 
The  results  of  hand  picking  the  beetles  daily  for  four  weeks  is  shown 
herewith  and  is  quite  encouraging  in  that  the  daily  catch  ranged 
from  358  beetles  the  first  day  to  one  adult  the  last  day.  The  figures 
indicate  that  the  result  of  the  work  done  so  far  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  that  it  so  nearly  approaches  our  desire  to  see  tlie  pest 
eradicated  in  this  district. 

CATCH  OF  COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLES,  SUNNYSIDE,  WASH. 


FOB  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  22NI>. 


NAME 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednes- 
day 

Thurs- 
day 

Friday 

Satur- 
day 

John  Etibanks  

208 

6S 
1 
6 
7 

88 

86 

79 

8& 

John   Brown    

Earl  Harris    

5 
19 

1 
8 

1 
8 

12 
42 

9 

S.   P.   Smith 

5 

W.    O.    Crow 

8.   Kostenbader   

8 

8 

2 
3 

10 

Paul   Sapp   

4 

1 

2 

43 

11 

3 

2 

2 

P.    J.    Llchty 

Ed.    Brockway    

2 
16 

1 

4 

10 

1 
7 
8 
8 
1 

1 
7 
8 
8 

1 

2 
19 

7 

A.    0.    Rader 

28 

H.    D.    Smith 

6 

J.  H.  Benning' 

8 

1 

4 

G.  H.  Mowen 

1 

M.    Fadelford    

Clyde  Atkinson    

2 

2 

1 

- 

Totals 

858 

137 

122 

117 

164 

la 
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Catch  of  Colorado  Potato  Beetles — Concluded. 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  29TH. 


NAME 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednes- 
day 

Thurs- 
day 

Friday 

Satur- 
day 

J.  F^it>anlrii  ,.■..,,.,-,,.-,--- 

120 

50 

90 

19 

3 

10 

John  Brown  .............  r ..,  t . . 

Earl  Harris  

9 

27 

21 
8 
1 
3 
4 

7 
13 

10 

12 

1 

8.    X .    nYDitn ..................... 

10 

27 

w.  o.  Crow 

8.   Kostenbader   

12 
12 

9 
4 

8 

1 
2 

5 
S 

5 

Paul   SaDD    

P.  J.   Lichty 

Ed.   Broclcway   

16 

77 

7 

2 

2 

6 
61 

4 

28 

1 

2 

A.  O.  Badcr 

16 

9 

H.  D.    Smith 

J.   H.   BciuilDff. 

6,         H.          MOV^n  .    .  .   .  .  r    -    .    .    -  t   .  .    r   r  ,   -    T   . 

1 

Clyd*  At^tnaon   ,     t  - , 

2 

Total**  r  , T  -  - 

284 

155 

96 

68 

ao 

45 

FOB  PEBIOD  ENDING  AUGUST  6TH. 


NAME 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednes- 
day 

Thurs- 
day 

Friday 

Satur- 
day 

John  Eubank  

2 

1 

2 

Earl  Harris   

W.    O.    Crow 

8.  F.   Smith 

12 

15 

11 

4 

1 

8 

Sol  Kostenbader  

Ed.  Bro<^wa7    

A.  O.  Bader 

7 

1 

G.  H.  Mowen  

H.   D.   Smith 

2 

1 

Paul   SaDD    

J.   H.   Bennlng 

Clyde  Atkinson   

Totals 

22 

17 

12 

5 

8 

3 

FOB  PEBIOD  ENDING  AUGUST  12TH. 


NAME 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednes- 
day 

Thurs- 
day 

Friday 

Satur- 
day 

John  Eubank  

Earl  Harris   

S.   F.   Smith 

5 

1 

1 

W.    O.   Crow 

8.   Kostenbader   

1 

Paul   SaDD   

P.  J.  Llchty  

•••••••• 

Ed.  K-ockway   

A,  O.  Bader 

2 

1 

H.   D.   Smith 

1 



J.    H.    BMnnlnff,, 

G.  H.  Mowen  

Henry  Stalhnt   

Clyde  Atkinson  

Tbtals 

7 

1 

8 

I    ^ 
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INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES. 

Section  6  of  the  Horticultural  law  makes  provision  for  a  state 
insecticide  and  fungicide  board,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  this  board 
to  analyze  and  report  upon  any  horticultural  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides. The  board  now  consists  of  Dr.  Ira  D.  Cardiff,  director  of  the  ex- 
periment station;  Dr.  F.  D.  Heald,  plant  pathologist;  Prof.  Geo.  A. 
Olson,  state  chemist;  Dr.  A.  L.  Melander,  entomologist,  secretary;  T. 
O.  Morrison,  chairman. 

Forty-seven  samples  of  spray  material  were  sent  to  the  state 
chemist  by  members  of  the  horticultural  division.  These  were  an- 
alyzed by  Prof.  Olson  and  the  results  of  his  analysis  circularized 
among  the  horticultural  inspectors  who  in  turn  gave  out  the  informa- 
tion to  interested  growers. 

Manufacturers  of  spray  materials  are  generally  trying  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  in  their  offering  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Washington 
any  of  their  horticultural  insecticides  or  fungicides.  The  fact  that 
any  of  these  materials,  if  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  are  very  likely  to  be  found  by  state  or  federal 
officials  has  stimulated  manufacturers  to  exercise  care  in  this  con- 
nection. 

CONFERENCE    OF    HORTICULTURAL    INSPECTORS. 

A  conference  of  the  Inspectors  at  large  for  the  horticultural 
division  was  held  at  the  State  College  April  10,  11  and  12.  The  object 
In  holding  the  conference  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  better 
acquainted  with  the  faculty  members  of  the  experiment  station  and 
to  meet  with  them  in  their  laboratories  for  discussion  of  pests  and 
diseases  injurious  to  horticulture.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
professors  for  giving  us  almost  their  entire  time  during  the  three 
days  conference  and  for  the  scientific  assistance  given  to  aid  us  in 
our  field  work. 

The  program  for  the  conference  was  outlined  and  special  prob- 
lems were  taken  up  in  their  order  under  the  following  general  subjects: 

Regulatory  work. 

Miscellaneous  insects. 

Ways  in   which   our  horticultural   inspectors  can   cooperate  with 

the  experiment  station  men. 
Sprays. 

Miscellaneous  fungi. 
Potato  troubles: 

(Insect  pests). 

(Fungous  diseases.) 

(Seed  selection.) 
Codling  moth. 
San  Jose  scale. 

GRADE   AND  PACK  CONFERENCES. 

Section  17  of  the  Horticultural  Laws  authorizes  a  public  liearing 
annually  with  horticulturists  in  order  that  a  full  and  impartial  oppo^' 
tunity  may  be  given  all  interested  districts  to  be  heard  in  th^  ®^^^ 
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lishing  of  grading  rules  for  apples  for  the  ensuing  year.  Sections  16 
and  17  are  closely  related  in  that  they  provide  for  a  "Washington 
Standard  Pack"  for  apples;  provide  for  the  defining  and  adoption 
of  the  grade  requirements,  and  specify  what  constitutes  proper 
branding  of  closed  packages  of  the  same. 

In  April,  1915,  after  the  passage  of  the  new  horticultural  law,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  horticultural  division  met 
in  conference  with  growers  and  shippers  in  Spokane  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Growers'  Council.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  rules 
and  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  and 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  under  authority  of  Section  17. 

In  order  to  adopt  grading  rules  for  the  season  of  1916  a  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Spokane  December  20,  1915.  The  following  will 
show  the  nature  of  the  announcement  and  the  general  rules  govern- 
ing the  conference: 

"The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  by 
Section  17  of  the  Horticultural  Law  to,  in  the  month  of  December  of 
each  year,  make,  adopt,  issue  and  publish  general  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  grade  and  pack  of  apples,  and  establish  and  define 
grades  for  the  ensuing  calendar  year.  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  advise  and  consult  with  fruit  growers  and  ofl!icers  of 
fruit  growers'  associations,  and  to  provide  for  public  hearing  or 
convention  so  as  to  insure  an  impartial  opportunity  for  all  interested 
districts  to  be  represented. 

The  "Washington  Standard  Pack"  grading  rules  for  apples 
adopted  under  authority  of  the  horticultural  law,  were  adopted  in 
Spokane  April  28,  1915,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Northwest  Growers'  Council. 

The  20th  of  December,  1915,  has  been  selected  as  the  date  for  the 
next  general  meeting  of  apple  growers  and  shippers  to  decide  on  rules 
for  the  season  of  1916,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  fruit  growers  may  be  had  with  reference  to 
amendments  to  the  rules  now  in  effect.  In  order  to  get  the  wishes  of 
the  fruit  growers  themselves  and  thus  have  public  sentiment  back  of 
the  grading  rules,  we  are  asking  that  local  or  district  meetings  be  held 
in  advance  of  the  final  conference,  and  that  these  districts  be  rep- 
resented at  the  final  conference.  The  law  specifies  that  representations 
shall  be  on  a  tonnage  basis.  As  the  figures  for  the  1915  apple  ship- 
ments are  incomplete  at  this  date  we  are  assuming  that  the  1914 
apple  shipments  taken  as  a  basis  will  be  a  fair  basis  of  representation 
for  all  districts. 

The  following  is  the  apportionment  we  are  making  as  a  basis  of 
representation: 

Chelan,   Okanogan.    Douglas   and   Grant 63  votes 

Kittitas     1  vote 

Taklma     52  votes 

Benton   and   Franklin   counties 2  votes 

Spokane      5  votes 

Columbia,  Garfield  and  Walla  Walla 3  votes 

Stevens    and    Lincoln 2  votes 

Skamania  county    1  vote 

Klickitat    county    1  vote 

Whitman    county    1  vote 
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The  Plan  of  Procedure. 

1.  Local  or  district  meetings. 

2.  Election  of  chairman  and  secretary  of  meeting. 

3.  Designation  of  boundaries  of  district. 

4.  Approximate  number  of  cars  of  apples  represented  by  the  dis- 
trict taking  the  1914  crop  as  a  absis. 

6.    Proposed  amendments. 

6.  Adopted  amendments  to  be  submitted  in  writing. 

7.  Amendments  to  be  signed  by  chairman  and  secretary  of  meet- 
ing and  presented  to  the  grading  conference  on  December  20th,  by 
delegates  selected  at  the  local  meeting. 

1.  We  ask  that  in  the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the  apple 
grading  rules  that  local  or  district  meetings  be  open  to  all  interested 
apple  growers  whether  or  not  they  be  members  of  the  organization, 
association  or  community  organization  by  or  through  which  the 
meeting  has  been  called.  I  am  asking  that  our  Inspectors-aMarge 
superintend  these  meetings  by  naming  the  date»  place,  and  checking 
up  the  amendments  offered  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  as 
to  the  delegates  that  will  be  acceptable  at  the  Spokane  meeting. 

2.  In  calling  the  meeting  together,  In  our  opinion  there  should 
be  a  chairman  and  secretary  elected. 

3.  The  boundaries  of  the  district  represented  by  the  meeting 
should  be  defined  at  least  by  names  of  localities  within  the  district 
in  order  that  representation  within  the  districts  may  be  as  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  apple  tonnage  as  possible. 

4.  That  the  meeting  vote  to  adopt  or  reject  any  amendments  of- 
fered. 

5.  That  the  adopted  amendments  be  in  writing  and  attached  to 
a  copy  of  the  printed  grading  rules  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  amendments. 

6.  In  submitting  amendments  for  consideration  at  the  central 
meeting  December  20th,  proposed  amendments  should  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  a  delegate  or  delegates  selected  at  the  local  meeting  or, 
if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  meeting,  the  written  amendments  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  registered  mail. 

7.  We  ask  that  the  secretary  and  chairman  sign  the  amendments 
that  are  offered  by  their  district  and  make  statement  showing  the 
number  of  growers  present  at  the  local  or  district  meeting. 

On  account  of  limited  amount  of  space  allotted  this  division  the 
apple  grading  rules  as  adopted  for  the  seasons  of  1915  and  1916  are 
necessarily  omitted  from  this  report 

NURSERIES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Of  the  number  of  nurseries  licensed  for  the  period  July  1st,  1915, 
to  July  1,  1916,  sixty-one  failed  to  renew  their  licenses.  Eighty-eight 
nursery  licenses  are  in  effect  for  the  period  July  1st,  1916,  to  July  Ist, 
1917. 

Nurseries  have  been  inspected  whenever  possible  during  the  grow- 
ing season  to  locate  any  infection  that  may  have  been  present  on  the 
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stock  above  the  ground  line.  In  bo  far  as  is  practical,  the  final  in- 
spection is  done  at  "digging  time"  when  it  is  most  convenient  to 
examine  for  root  diseases,  and  if  it  is  not  done  then  the  inspectou  is 
done  at  pont  of  destination. 

The  inspection  of  the  nurseries  and  nursery  shipments  in  this 
state  is  no  small  task  when  carefully  done,  but  does  not,  however,  oc- 
cupy as  much  time  as  some  of  the  less  important  details  of  our  work. 
The  inspection  of  nursery  stock  from  foreign  countries  is  done  by  this 
division  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board. 

This  report  includes  in  tabulated  form  the  nursery  deliveries  and 
foreign  nursery  stock  imported  and  Inspected  by  this  division. 

FRUIT  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

During  the  past  four  seasons  this  division  has  issued  from  two  to 
four  fruit  crop  reports  during  the  growing  season  and  there  has  been 
considerable  interest  shown  in  reports  of  this  kind.  During  the 
present  season  (1916)  we  have  issued  two  reports,  the  first  July  3rd, 
and  the  second  September  1st,  In  co-operation  with  the  Fruit  Growers 
Agency. 

The  Fruit  Growers  Agency  has  been  receiving  the  active  support 
of  the  office  of  markets  and  rural  organization  of  the  TJ.  S:  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  in  the  compilation  of  the  fruit  crop  estimates  we 
have  tried  to  furnish  some  assistance  to  this  marketing  plan.  The 
reports  have  been  mimeographed  in  each  case  and  copies  mailed  to 
g^rowers  and  shippers  on  our  mailing  lists  and  to  a  great  many  parties 
outside  the  state  at  their  request.  In  making  the  estimates  and  col- 
lecting the  data  the  inspectors  at  large  were  instructed  to  look  over 
their  horticultural  districts  preparatory  to  making  their  estimates  and 
to  call  on  shippers  and  shippers'  organizations  accustomed  to  making 
crop  estimates  in  order  that  this  final  estimate  might  represent  a  fair 
average.  In  this  connection  I  must  say  that  our  inspectors  in  the 
commercial  apple  districts  by  their  practical  handling  of  this  matter 
and  other  details  of  their  work  have  my  personal  admiration  and  I 
am  sure  that  of  many  of  their  growers. 

I  believe  that  our  crop  estimate  in  being  used  as  an  invoice  of 
the  commercial  apple  crop  of  the  state  will  be  of  considerable  value  to 
the  different  marketing  agencies. 

THE  LAW  OF  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  of  commission  merchants  was  dis- 
continued early  in  the  season  1916  at  the  time  the  law  was  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  null  and  void. 

That  the  law  as  drawn  is  hardly  practical  for  present  conditions 
can  be  readily  seen  by  considering  the  following  important  points: 

1.  Definition  of  commission  merchant  Is  faulty  in  that  fifty-one 
per  cent  of  a  firm's  business  must  be  on  a  commission  basis  to  come 
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within  the  definition  of  commission  merchant  No  provision  is  made 
for  cooperative  organizations,  and  yet  as  the  law  is  drawn  these  or- 
ganizations come  within  the  meaning  of  commission  merchant. 

2.  Requiring  payment  within  ten  days  for  certain  firms  In 
special  markets  and  under  favorable  conditions  would  be  possible  but 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  large  shippers  and  organizations 
to  comply  with  without  being  able  to  take  into  consideration  the  dis- 
tance to  market,  and  whether  or  not  the  shipment  consisted  of  all  or 
a  portion  of  a  variety  pool. 

3.  A  special  appropriation  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  a  law.  So  far  we  have  had  no  appropriation  for 
this  purpose. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  in  this  connection  that  the  following 
opinions  concerning  the  law  of  commission  merchants  were  written 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court 

Washington  Decisions. 

Ferguson-Hendrlx  Co.  v.  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co Vol.  37,  No.  T,  Page  392 

State  V.   Bowen  &  Co Vol.  44,  No.  1,  Page    10 

State  V.  J.  B.  Powles  ft  Co Vol.  47,  No.  9, 

Since  the  law  of  commission  merchants  has  been  declared  null 
and  void  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  give  this  explanation  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  often  hear  of  some  one  advocating  a  law 
of  commission  merchants.  We  know  of  a  number  of  instances  where 
a  good  workable  law  could  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  an  un- 
trustworthy commission  merchant  to  do  that  which  the  dependable 
commission  merchant  would  do. 

To  any  legislators  who  contemplate  proposing  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  this  class  of  trade  I  would  urge  that  it  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organizations  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ORCHARD  ACREAGE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

There  have  been  many  inquiries  coming  to  this  office  in  regard 
to  the  fruit  acreage  of  the  different  districts  of  the  state,  and  as  it 
Is  of  particular  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  the 
fruit  crop  we  are  including  herewith  data  covering  this  matter  in  a 
general  way.  The  data  for  North  Central  Washington  was  collected 
by  the  league-state  inspectors  and  compiled  by  the  Wenatchee  North 
Central  Washington  Growers'  League. 

Only  the  totals  are  here  shown  from  this  report.  The  figures  for 
the  remaining  districts  of  the  state  were  revised  by  the  inspectors  at 
large  for  their  respective  districts. 

In  considering  the  fruit  tree  acreage  of  the  state  it  will  probably 
be  of  most  value  to  shippers  and  shippers'  organizations  to  have  this 
data  for  the  commercial  districts  grouped  separately  from  that  of  the 
counties  having  quite  a  large  number  of  fruit  trees,  but  which  are 
either  planted  as  home  orchards  or  are  so  isolated  in  small  lots  as  to 
be  of  very  little  importance  commercially. 

GENERAL. 

In  writing  this  general  report  of  the  work  of  the  horticultural 
division  the  assistant  commissioner  of  agriculture,  in  charge  of  this 
division,  deeply  regrets  that  lack  of  space  prevents  the  printing  of  the 
very  excellent  reports  of  the  ten  inspectors-at-large.  The  report  of 
each  inspector  and  the  work  he  has  done  in  his  respective  district 
since  the  issuance  of  our  last  report  speaks  for  itself  the  true  charac- 
ter of  his  work  and  the  services  he  has  performed.  As  head  of  this 
division  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  have 
attempted  to  explain  the  lines  of  work  and  the  results  we  have  ac- 
complished together.  The  conscientious  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
field  inspectors  to  make  their  efforts  of  real  service  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  has  been  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  me.  I 
am  glad  indeed  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  work  of  these  men. 

Among  some  of  the  things  that  would  have  been  of  great  value  in 
this  report  are  several  field  problems  that  men  of  this  division  have 
been  working  on.  Mr.  Luke  Powell,  inspector-at-large,  Prosser,  Wash- 
ington, carried  out  a  series  of  demonstrations  for  the  control  of  grape 
and  apple  mildew,  tests  in  pollination  of  cherries,  and  tests  in  pear 
stocks  more  or  less  resistent  to  blight. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Clawson,  inspector-at-large,  Wenatchee,  Washington,  has 
made  a  survey  of  cover  crop  conditions  in  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
orchards  of  North  Central  Washington.  He  has  some  valuable  data 
on  the  subject  of  alfalfa  in  the  orchard  which  would  make  an  excellent 
bulletin.  Mr.  Clawson  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  A.  L.  King,  have  recorded 
some  interesting  data  concerning  the  life  history  of  the  codling  moth. 

Mr.  F.  E.  De  Sellem,  inspector-at-large,  North  Yakima,  has  care- 
fully carried  out  some  potato  demonstrations  with  reference  to  disease 
and  the  growing  of  seed  potatoes  which  would  make  material  for  a 
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useful  bulletin.  Mr.  De  Sellem  has  also  a  codling  moth  demonstration 
tract  of  eighteen  acres  divided  into  fifty-two  plots  that  will  bring  out 
some  yery  interesting  comparisons  of  materials  used  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  applications.  Blue  prints  have  been  made  of  this  demonstra- 
tion and  all  details  are  being  carefully  recorded. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gilbreath,  inspector-at-large,  Walla  Walla,  carried  out 
successful  demonstrations  in  the  control  of  apple  mildew  and  its  effect 
on  the  setting  of  fruit  buds.  He  has  also  made  some  interesting  ob- 
senrations  and  notes  on  thinning  and  on  the  use  of  insecticides  for  the 
control  of  San  Jose  Scale.  Mr.  H.  W.  Samson,  inspector-at-large, 
Spokane*  Wash.,  has  data  on  certain  phases  of  Bacillus  amyllovorus 
and  apple  scab  that  would  also  make  interesting  reading. 

There  are  yet  other  lines  of  work  in  which  the  inspectors  of  this 
division  have  been  interested  in  and  in  many  instances  have  worked 
long  after  the  regular  day's  work  was  done  in  order  to  complete  the 
task  before  them. 

We  are  sure  that  the  horticultural  division  has  given  the  best 
service  that  was  within  us  and  we  have  conscientiously  tried  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  horticultural  industry  of  the  state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  O.  MOBBISON, 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture^ 
In  Charge y  Division  of  Horticulture. 
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BEARING   FRUIT   TREES. 


CX)UNTIES 


Chelan       1 
Douglas     L . . 
Okanogan ( 
Grant         J 

Adams    

Asotin    

Benton  

Clallam   

Clarke    

Columbia    . . 

Cowlitz    

Perry    

Franklin    

Oarfleld   

Island  

JeflTerson  

King    

Kitsap    

Kittitas    

Klickitat    .... 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Mason  

Pacific 

Pend  Oreille 

Pierce   

San  Juan  ... 

Skagit    

Skamania  ... 
Snohomish   .. 

Spokane  

Stevens    

Thurston  

Wahkiakum  . 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom   . . . 

Whitman 

Yakima   


Apples 


•W8,817 


6.000 

•16,000 

•456.080 

82.000 

4S.00O 

•44.000 

17,000 

•14.000 

•70.000 

•4.000 

86,000 

16,000 

112.S35 

8.000 

•128,000 

•425,680 

46.000 

•66.000 

11,000 

4.000 

•9.000 

64.651 

42,000 

48,000 

•72.000 

68,000 

*1. 066,700 

•190,000 

46,000 

4.850 

•184,000 

20,600 

•148,000 

•1.198,000 


Totals I  6,608,606 


Pears 


•44,700 


2,800 

•4,800 

•82,840 

1.000 
18,000 


3,000 

1.600 

•8.000 

•1,920 


1.200 

S7,20O 

3,000 


•6,000 


•16,300 
2,400 


18,290 
•5,400 
11,S00 


12,000 


•15.000 
9,000 
S,70O 


3,700 

•8,100 

151,008 


Peaches 


•68,664 


1,500 
•38.000 
•51,420 


6,000 
•6,000 


•10,000 
•15,000 


10,575 


•18,000 


•34,000 
500 


397.820 


1,000 


•12,000 

600 

2,700 

•4,800 


•88,000 

•234.480 


Apricots 


•20.366 


800 

•2,200 
•14,600 


1,000 


•26,000 


•6,700 


Plums 

and 
Prunes 


•7,748 


600 

•7,500 

•14.900 

1,600 

•900,780 


8,750 
1,000 
1,000 


8,500 
27,500 


•1,500 
8,200 

•6,000 

2,400 

150 

2,700 


6.80O 

6.500 

•9,500 

5,500 


•11.700 
34,000 

5.S0O 
•25.000 

5,600 
•31.000 
•34,750 


808,289    00,166   821,078 


Chtrrlap 


»20,eW 


I.SOO 
•85,000 

•»,700 

•l.SOD 

4,000 

•5,000 

2,000 

1,800 

•1,000 


600 

38,625 
4.000 


•1,900 

11,S00 

•J,500 

2,300 

900 

•14,165 

2.400 

7,500 

•1,500 

9.000 


•6,500 
8,600 
1,2S0 

"'*s,m 

•9,800 

•6.730 

241,28( 


•  Grown  in  commercial  quantities. 
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FRUIT  TREES  FIVE  YEARS  AND  YOUNGER. 


CX)UN'nE8 

Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Apricots 

1 

Plums 

and 
Prunes 

Cherries 

Chelan 
Doufflas 

•1,788,246 
7,000 

•88,814 
2,400 

•80,718 

•20,385 

•8,848 

•7,309 

Okanogan 
Grant         j 
Adams    . . . 

iUiotin 

Benton t  . 

•8,000 
1,000 
7.000 

•85.000 
4,000 

•14,000 

OlallaiD r . . 

1,000 
2,000 

200 
•181,600 

•250 

Clarke  

1.000 

1,000 

Columbia 
Oowlitz  ... 

•7.000 

2.000 

2,800 

500 

Ferry 

FrankUn    . 
Garfldd 

•••••■••)• 

•2.880 

•5,000 

Island  

18,000 

2,000 

29.S)0 

2.000 

•82,000 

•88,820 

8,000 

•21,000 

Jefferson   . 
King    

80O 

24.600 

8.000 

* 

700 

8,000 

9,000 

22.000 

Kitsap  

3,000 

Kittitas 

Klickitat    . 
Lewis  

•1,700 

•2,000 

•5,800 

100 

Uncoln  

•1,820 

Mason  .* 

Pacific 

8.400 

•S.600 

6.000 

8,000 

12,000 

•11.700 

18,000 

•588,800 

•140,000 

8.500 

1.700 

Pend  Orell] 
Pierce  

le  

860 
1,000 

i,eoo 

7,000 

800 

2,700 

•6,000 

San  Juan 
Skasrlt    . . . 

1,100 

Skamania  » 

500 

♦4,000 

500 

Snohomish 
Spokane  . . 

8,600 

600 

, 

Stevens  - 

•8,000 
12,000 
1,250' 

Thurston  . 
WahUakux 
Walla  Wa] 
Whatcom 
Whitman 
Yalrima   .. 

a    

1,200 

1,500 
•12,500 

800 

Ua   

11.000 

•i,800 

•1.197,a» 

4,200 
♦1.100 

•3,800 

•80O 

•1,750 

•4,400 

Tbta 

js 

8.962,566 

170.414 

62.718 

26,935 

174,298 

59,059 

•  Grown  in  commercial  quantities. 
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Spokane  County. 
Diatrict 

East    Farms     92,000  Apples 

West   Farms    24,000 

Pasadena    Park     16,000 

Opportunity     192,000 

Pierce     12,000 

Vera    120,000 

Greenacres     58,000 

Trentwood 24,000 

Otis   176,000 

Arcadia     560,000 

Foothills     18,000 

Pleasant  Prairie   16,000 

Green  Bluffs    82,000 

Hanauer    Graves    208,000 

Miscellaneous     72,000 

Two  thirds  of  the  apple  trees  in  Spokane  County  classed  as  five  years  and 
older. 

Kittitas  County. 

Apples,  5  years  and  younger 400  Acres 

Apples,  6  years  and  older 1,600       " 

Mixed   and  family   orchards 1.625       '* 


3,625 
Yaicima  County. 

Apples,   5   years   and   younger 14,975  Acres 

Apples,  6  years  and  older 24,960  *> 

Peaches    and    apricots 1,954  " 

Pears     1,573 

Prunes  and  plums 278  " 

Cherries     75 

Family  orchards    1.788  ** 


45,621 


»* 


PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIOUa  VARIETI 

Yaicima  County. 

Variety  Percent 

Winesap     15 .  52 

Jonathan    14 .  81 

Ben  Davis    12.77 

Spitz      6. 64 

Mo.  Pippin 6 .  45 

Yellow  Newtown   5 .  92 

Rome  Beauty 5.51 

Gano   3.4 

Black  Twig 2.69 

Stamen  Winesap  2. 48 

Grimes  Golden 2.46 

Ark.  Black 2.24 

W.  W.  Pearmaln 2.06 

Red  Cheek  Pippin 1 .  56 

York  Imperial 1 .  34 

Delicious 1 .  47 

Wagener 27 

Odd  varieties 12.41 


ES.   1916. 


Acreage 

6,201 

5,916 

5.103 

2,654 

2.578 

2,366 

2,203 

1,339 

1,075 

991 

986 

896 

824 

626 

537 

587 

107 

4.934 


100 


39.944 
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IMPORTATIONS   OF    FOREIGN    NURSERY    STOCK. 

FOB  PERIOD  JUNE  15.  1914,  TO  JULY  1,  1915. 


FROM 

TO 

Orna- 
mental 

De- 
ciduous 
Trees 
and 
Shrubs 

Coni- 
ferous 
Trees 

Ever- 
greens 

Field 
Grown 
Florist 
Stock 

Fruit 
Trees 
and 
Fruit 
Tree 
Stock 

An 

Other 
Plants 

No. 

of 

Cases 

Scotland  

Belllngham.. . 

ioo 

1 

Sweden  

Cane  Horn... . 

60 
95 

1 

Belgium  

Everett 

Lynden 

Mt.  Vernon... 
Pt.  Townsend. 
Pt.  Townsend. 

Prosser 

Snohomish.... 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle. 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

ToDPenlsh. . . . 

104 

48 

2,260 

280 

SO 

2,925 

60 

136 

4,600 

»85 

1,814 

17.673 

7 

63 

765 

806 

2,732 

aoo 

8 
900 

232 

106 

3 

Ireland    

1 

France  

Holland 

ii' 

•      900 
45 
25 
75 

so" 

2,000 

2 
2 

Belgium 

France  

1 

■.■■.....■ 

1 

Belgium 

1 

Canada  

, 



1 

France  

200 

'i,'7o6 

65 

10 

3.144 

1 

Belgium 

. 

181 

7 

Holland  

1 

s 

Holland 

Canada  

30 

'  iiioo' 

600 

94 
886 

129 
23 

Ireland  

1 

England 

Belgium  

Japan  

France  

Ireland  

86* 

817 
5,564 

24 

7 

34 

1.169 

43 

16,660 

5 
1 

Belgium 

Japan  

Holland  

117 

9 

260 

191 

9 

4,200 

1 

Belgium  

France  

Walla  Walla.. 
Wen  a  tehee.... 
Wapato 

102 

1,849 

64.100 

1 

43,000 
193,960 

isiies" 

S 

France  

101.075 

106 

Totals .... 

100.860 

296 

114,119 

1,434 

258,840 

19,406 

894 

Total  Imported  plants,  494,969. 
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NURSERY    STOCK    FROM    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

JULY  1,  1M5,  TO  JULY  1,  1916. 


FfiOM 

TO 

Orna- 
mental 

De- 
ciduous 
Treee 
and 
Shrubs 

Coni- 
ferous 
Trees 

Ever- 
greens 

Field 
Grown 
Florist 
Stock 

Fruit 
Trees 

and 
Pruit 

Tree 
Stock 

All 
Other 
Plants 

No. 

of 

Cases 

Dfiglum  ...... 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle. 

635 
14,013 

772 
4.817 

21 

Holland 

700 

200 

123 

Holland 

•41 

British 
Columbia  . . 

Seattle 

100 
70 

636 

20 

England   

England   

Seattle. 

Thomas 

Seattle. 

Seattle. 

Seattle 

Christopher... 

Thomas 

Pt.  Townsend. 
Kirkland 

8 

5,00D 

6,976 

190 

5,660 

70 

190 

65 

?-W 

3 
1 

Japan  

• 

96 

167 

132 

24 

Ireland    

1 

l^ance  

3,762 

s 

Japan  

480 

5 

B*ig*nni 

4 

Belgium  ...... 

, 

1 

Japan  

125 

2 

Japan  

Port  Angeles.. 
Walla  Walla.. 
Walla  Walla.. 
Mt.  Vernon... 
Mt.  Vernon... 
Snohomish.. . . 
Snohomish.. . . 

Everett 

Everett 

Tacoma 

Taooma 

Puyallup 

No.  Yakima... 

Wapato 

Wapato 

1,000 
104 
300 

5 

Holland 

1 

England 

1 

Irdand    

158 

1,440 

160 

1 

Holland 

..........|«a...«*. 

o 

Belgium 

1 

2 

Holland 

1,245 

4,088 

11 

1,680 

140 

285 

25 

182,650 

•••■•■■" 

110 

5 

Holland 

29 

s 

Ireland  

1 

Holland  

91 

10 

Belgium 

2 

Holland  

1 

B«igj|iTn  .,..,, 

1 

France  

France  

4,420 

1,100 

11,000 

7,000 

500 

3t 
t6 

Bdg^lnTTt  ...... 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

465 
818 
811 

8 

RnirlAnH       .  . 

1 

janan  

8 

*  No.  invoice,    t  374  pounds  pear  and  85  quarts  cherry  seeds. 
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IMPORTATIONS   OF    FOREIGN    NURSERY    STOCK. 

FOR  PERIOD  JUNE  16,  1914.  TO  JULY  1,  1915. 


FROM 

TO 

Orna- 
mental 

De- 
ciduous 
Trees 
and 
Shrubs 

Coni- 
ferous 
Trees 

Ever- 
greens 

Field 
Grown 
Florist 
Stock 

Fruit 
Trees 
and 
Fruit 
TYee 
Stock 

All 
Other 
Plants 

No. 

ol 

Oases 

Scotland  . . . .  r 

Belli  ngb  am.. . 

ioo 

Sweden  

Cane  Horn.. . . 

SO 
95 

Belirium 

Everett 

Lynden 

Mt.  Vernon. . . 
Pt.  Townsend. 
Pt.  Townsend. 

Prosser 

Snohomish.... 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Taeoma 

Tacoma 

Taeoma 

ToDDcnish .... 

104 

48 

2,250 

280 

30 

2,925 

50 

185 

4,600 

1,814 

17,073 

7 

63 

765 

806 

2,732 

20O 

8 

300 

232 

106 

Ireland    

* 

France  

Holland 

ii' 

•      900 
45 
25 
75 

60* 

2.000 

Belgtimi 

France  

Belgium 

Canada   

France  

200 

1,700 
55 
10 

8,144 

Bdglnm  

Holland  . 

181 

Holland  

Oanada  

SO 

500 

94 

886 

129 
2S 

Ireland  

1 

England 

Belgium  

Japan  

France  

Ireland 

86* 

3 

151 

817 

5.564 

24 

7 

31 

1.169 

48 

15,660 

Belgium 

Japan  

Holland  

117 

260 

191 

4,200 

Belgium  

Fran<!e     

Walla  WaUa.. 
Wonatchee.... 
Wapato 

102 

1,849 

64.100 

43,000 
193.960 

isiies' 

France  

101,076 

106 

Totals 

100.860 

298 

114,119 

1,484 

258,840 

19.408 

391 

Total  imported  plants,  404,969. 
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NURSERY    STOCK    FROM    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

JULY  1,  1016,  TO  JULY  1,  1«16. 


FROM 

• 

TO 

Orna- 
mental 

De- 
ciduous 
Trees 
and 
Shrubs 

Coni- 
ferous 
Trees 

Ever- 
greens 

Field 
Grown 
Florist 
Stock 

Fruit 
Trees 
and 
Fruit 
Tree 
Stock 

All 
Other 
Plants 

No. 

ol 

Cases 

BpJglllTn      rr---,r 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle. 

6S5 
14.013 

772 
4,817 

21 

Holland 

70O 

200 

123 

Holland 

♦41 

British 
Columbia  . . 

Seattle. 

100 
70 

636 

20 

England    

England   

Seattle. 

Thomas 

Seattle 

Seattle. 

Seattle 

Christopher... 

Thomas 

Pt.  Townsend. 
Kfrkland 

8 

5,000 

6,975 

190 

5.560 

70 

190 

55 

250 

3 
1 

Japan  

• 

96 

157 

132 

24 

Ireland    

1 

Prance  

3,762 

8 

Japan  

430 

5 

TV^lglnm       ..rr- 

4 

Belfrium  ..#%.. 

1 

Japan  

125 

2 

Japan  

Port  Angeles.. 
Walla  Walla.. 
Walla  Walla.. 
Mt.  Vernon... 
Mt.  Vernon... 
Snohomi^.... 
Snohomish.... 

Everett 

Everett 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

Puyallup 

No.  Yakima.. . 

Wapato 

Wapato 

1.000 

104 

300 

158 

1,440 

150 

1,245 

4,068 

11 

1,580 

140 

285 

25 

182,550 

■■■•»•■••• 

._.._ 

5 

Holland 

1 

England   

]_ 

1 

Ireland    

1 

HoDand 

■••••■•• 

4 

Belgium 

2 

Holland 

110 

5 

Holland 

29 

8 

Irdand  

1 

Holland  

91 

10 

Ti^lglTim  , . . . ,  T 

2 

Holland  

1 

Belgium 

France  

France  

1 

4.420 

1,100 

11,000 

7,000 

500 

34 

t6 

Bdgium 

England 

Japan  

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

465 
818 
811 

8 

3 

8 

*  No.  invoice,    t  374  pounds  pear  and  85  quarts  cherry  seeds. 
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Department  of  Agtictdture 


IMPORTATIONS   OF    FOREIGN    NURSERY    STOCK. 

FOB  PERIOD  JUNE  15.  1W4.  TO  JULY  1.  1915. 


FROM 

TO 

Orna- 
mental 

De- 
ciduous 
Trees 
and 
Shruhe 

Oonl- 

terous 
Trees 

Ever- 
greens 

Field 
Grown 
Florist 
Stock 

Fruit 
Trees 
and 
Fruit 
Tree 
Stock 

An 

Other 
Plants 

Ko. 
ol 

CSMfl 

Scotland  

Belli  nff  ham... 

ioo 

Sweden  

Cape  Horn.. . . 

SO 
93 

RAlgltim  

Everett 

Lynden 

Mt.  Vernon. . . 
Pt.  Townsend. 
Pt.  Townsend. 

Prosser 

Snohomish.... 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

ToppenJsh .... 

lOi 

48 

2,260 

280 

SO 

2,925 

SO 

185 

4,500 

885 

1,814 

17,673 

7 

63 

765 

806 

2,732 

aoo 

8 
300 
235? 

106 

Ireland    

France  

Holland 



12* 

•      900 
45 
25 
75 

50* 

2.000 

Belgium  

France  

Tlfllg^lITn      r  ,  t  -  -  , 

Canada  

France  

200 

1,700 
55 
10 

3,144 

Beljdum 

181 

Holland  

1 

Holland  

Canada  

30 

iiiio' 

500 

M 
886 

129 
28 

Ireland  

Enffland 

86* 

S 

151 

817 

5,564 

24 

'RAlflfturn  . ,  ^ . . , 

34 

Japan  

France  

Ireland  

1,169 

43 

15,660 

Belg^Ium 

117 

Japan  

Holland  

260 

191 

4.200 

Belgium  

France  

WaUa  Walla.. 
Wenatchee.... 
Wapato 

102 

1,849 

64,100 

••••••■ 

43,000 
193,960 

'isiies' 

France  

101,076 

106 

Totals. ... 

100,890 

296 

114,119 

1,484 

258.840 

19,406 

394 

Total  imported  plants,  404,969. 
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NURSERY    STOCK    FROM    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

JULY  1,  1916,  TO  JULY  1,  1916. 


FROM 

TO 

Orna- 
mental 

De- 
ciduous 
Trees 
and 
Shrubs 

Coni- 
ferous 
Trees 

Ever- 
greens 

Field 
Grown 
Florist 
Stock 

Fruit 
Trees 
and 
Fruit 
TMe 
Stock 

All 
Other 
Plants 

No. 

of 

Cases 

Ti#»lg1iiTn  ,,--,- 

Seattle 

Seattle 

Seattle 

535 
14,013 

772 
4.817 

21 

HoUand  

700 

200 

123 

Holland 

*41 

British 

Seattle 

100 
70 

636 

20 

England    

England   

Seattle. 

Thomas 

Seattle. 

Seattle. 

Seattle 

Christopher... 

Thomas 

Pt.  Townsend. 
Kirkland 

3 

5,000 

6,975 

130 

5,660 

70 

190 

55 

250 

3 
1 

Jap^n  ,,,.--,. 

• 

96 

157 

182 

24 

Xrelaod    

1 

France  

3,782 

s 

Japan  

Belgium 

430 

3 

4 

Dfigiiim  ..,-,- 

1 

Japan  

Jaoan  

125 

2 

Port  Angeles.. 
Walla  Walla.. 
Walla  WaUa.. 
Mt.  Vernon... 
Mt.  Vernon... 
Snohoml^.... 
Snohomish.... 

Everett 

Everett 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

Puyallup 

No.  Yakima... 

Wapato 

Wapato 

1.000 
104 

5 

HoUand  

1 

England   

Irdand    

300 
158 

1 

1 

Holland 

1,440 

150 

1,245 

4,08R 

11 

1,580 

140 

285 

25 

182,690 

o 

ItelgillTn      .  r  ,    ,   -   - 

2 

Holland 

110 
29 

3 

Holland 

8 

Ireland  

1 

Holland  ...... 

91 

10 

Belgium 

Holland  

2 

1 

Belgium 

France  

France 

1 

4,420 

1.100 

11,000 

7,000 

500 

34 
t6 

Belgium 

England 

Japan  

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

465 
818 
311 

8 

1 

8 

*  No.  invoice.    1 374  pounds  pear  and  85  quarts  cherry  seeds. 
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LIST  OF  LICENSED  NURSERYMEN  AND  AGENTS. 
Licenses  Expire  July  1,  1917. 

yame  Address 

Beall  Greenhouse  Co Vashon,  Wash. 

Bon  Marche Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  J.  Bonnell   Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  E.  Brown   Detroit,  Wash. 

The  Burdett  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  J.  Burt,  Florist   Spokane,  Wash. 

J.  J.  Butzer Portland,  Ore. 

Burlen  Lake  Nursery    Seattle,  Wash. 

Capital  City  Nurseries  ft  Greenhouse   Olympia,  Wash. 

Capitol  City  Nursery  Co.,  Inc Salem,  Ore, 

Agts :     C.  H.  Dahle   Everett,  Wash. 

T.  B.  Warring Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 

Capital  Hill  Floral  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

Gleason  ft  Caryer Seattle,  Wash. 

Christopher  Nurseries  Christopher,  Wash. 

Agts :     E.  H.  Gilbert   Chehalls,  Wash. 

E.  H.  Goodwin Tacoma,  Wash. 

E.  M.  Jensen   Gig  Harbor.   Wash. 

Geo.  McCandllsh Christopher,  Wash. 

Clarke  Bros Portland,  Ore. 

W.  H.  Davis Klrkland.  Wash. 

Henry  A.  Dreer Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agt :       Jas  J.  Karlns   Rlverton,  N.  J. 

Jas.  Drlscoll   Spokane,  W^ash. 

Everett  Floral  Co Everett,  Wash. 

Evergreen    Nursery    Seattle.  Wash. 

Fremont  Floral  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

M.  Funiya  Co.,   Inc Seattle,  W^ash. 

Agts  :     D.  Arllzuml   Seattle,  Wash. 

K.  Kurosaka   Seattle,  Wash. 

S.  Morlnaka Tacoma,  Wash. 

T.  Motosaka Crystal  Springs.  Wash. 

German  Nurseries  ft  Seed  House Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Otto  Heege    Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  A.  Hlnz Tacoma,  Wash. 

Hollywood  Gardens,  Inc Seattle,  Wash. 

Home  Nursery  Co Richland,  Wash. 

Agt :       C.  S.  Glbbs    Richland,  Wash. 

Hoy  t  Bros.  Co Spokane,  Wash. 

D.  H.  Hulseman    Lakeside,  Wash. 

Island  Nurseries  ft  Fruit  Farm Vashon.  Wash. 

A.  A.  Kelley,  Nurseryman  ft  Gardener Spokane,  Wash. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Inc Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Lakevlew  Nursery,  E.  Bladlne,  Prop Seattle,  Wash. 

Paul  E.  Lange   Seattle,  Wash. 

Latona  Floral  Company   Seattle,  Wash. 

Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

Llndley  Nurseries Seattle,  Wash. 

Madison  Park  Floral  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

Chas.  Malmo Seattle,  Wash. 

H.  W.  Manlke Tacoma.  Wash. 

McCormack  Bros Tacoma.  Wash. 

Thos.  B.  Meehan  Co Dresher,  Pa. 

Methow  Trading  Co.,  Inc Wlnthrop.  Wash. 

Milton  Nursery  Co Milton.  Ore. 

Agts  :     J.  M.  Coble Huntsvllle.  Wash. 

O.  E.  Batcbell Camas,  Wash. 

Oscar  Hill Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

W.  W.  Hobbs Rockford,  Wash. 

P.  E.  Nlckerson   Prosser,  Wash. 

Fred  I.  Moffet EUensburg,  Wash 

Northern  Pacific  Nursery Toppenlsh,   Wash. 

D.  Nishitanl Seattle,  Wash. 

Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Inc Orenco.  Ore. 

Agts :     W.  A.  Perry Olympia,  Wash. 

R,  W.  Blgnell Wenatchee,  Wash. 

C.  C.  Cushman Tacoma,  Wash. 

Harry  Dean Seattle,  Wash. 

Geo.  Delaney Gold  Bar,  Wash. 

J.  A.  Fuller Chehalls,  Wash. 

G.  W.  Gant North  Yakima.  Wash. 

C.  S.  Hill   Oak  Point,  Wash. 
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Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. — Continued'. 

Agts  :     B.  P.  Johns Stevenson,  Wash. 

J.  McClallum Vancouver,  Wash. 

John  Morrison    Aberdeen,   Wash. 

J.  B.  Palmer   Cheballs,  Wash. 

J.   B.   Patton    Spokane,   Wash. 

B.  T.  Perdue   Brush  Prairie,   Wash. 

D.  E.  Vernon   Spokane,  Wash. 

Ornamental  &  Fruit  Nursery  Co wapato,  Wash. 

Agt :       C.  A.  Appleget North  Yakima.  Wash. 

Overman's  Nursery   Spokane,  Wash. 

Frank  B.  Payne    Camas,  Wash. 

J.  B.  Pilklngton Portland,  Oregon 

Pioneer  Floral  Co Seattle,   Wash. 

Portland  Seed  Co Portland,  Ore. 

Agt :       F.  E.  Davis    Centralla,   Wash. 

Portland  Wholesale  Nursery  Co.,  Inc Portland,  Ore. 

O.   M.  Pruder   Puyallup,   Wash. 

Payallttp   Nursery    Puyallup,    Wash. 

Quaker  Nurseries    Salem,   Ore. 

Agt :       J.  W.  Ray   Pe  Ell,  Wash. 

E.  Rlegel  &  Cooper,  W.  I Vancouver,  Wash. 

Rosala  Bros Seattle,  Wash. 

Rosencraf t  Fruit  Farm   Sumner,  Wash. 

Rose  Valley  Nursery   Portland,  Ore. 

Routledge  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Inc Portland,  Ore. 

Russelville  Nurseries,  Inc Portland,  Ore. 

Agts  :     Geo.    Hale Portland,  Ore. 

P.  L.  Whitehead Crawford,  Wash. 

Salem  Nursery  Co Salem,  Ore. 

Agts  :     J.  E.  Barnett   Napa  vine,  Wash. 

H.  L.  Clark   Auburn,  Wash. 

J.  F.  Honeyford Suquamlsh,  Wash. 

N.  Van  Valkenburg   Klrkland,   Wash. 

J.  H,  Wylle Tacoma,  Wash. 

Sandved  Nursery   Seattle,  Wash. 

Seavlew  Park  Greenhouse  &  Nursery   Seattle,  Wash. 

Seattle  Floral  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

Joel   Shomaker   Nellita,   Wash. 

SUva-Bergtholdt  Co.,  Inc New  Castle,  Calif. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchard  Co.,  Inc Louisiana.  Mo. 

C.  D,  Stephens   North  Yakima.   Wash. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Inc Palnesvllle,  Ohio 

C.  P.  Tate   Grandvlew,   Wash. 

Toppenlsh  Nursery  Co Toppenlsh,  Wash. 

Agt :       C.  V.  Abrahamson Everett,  Wash. 

Garrison   Turner    Seattle,    Wash. 

University  Nursery  &  Greenhouse    Seattle,  Wash 

The  Villa  Nursery   Portland,  Ore. 

Agt :     C.  V.  Taggart  North  Portland,  Ore. 

Chas.    H.   Walght    Seattle,    Wash. 

Washington  Nursery  Co.,  Inc Toppenlsh,  Wash. 

Agts :     W.   H.  Ball    Palouse.   Wa.sh. 

W.  F.  Barth Anacortes,  Wash. 

Samuel  G.  Hall Spokane,  Wash. 

A.  M.  Johnson Shelton.  Wash. 

D.  J.  Kalkwarf   Ritzvllle,   Wash. 

Mike  Llnder    Ellensburg,   Wash. 

J.   W.   Petrain    Vancouver,   Wash. 

.T.  M.  Titus   Belllngham,  Wash. 

G.  W.  Thomas Dayton,  Wash. 

Henry  Woehr  Ritzvllle,  Wash. 

Wenatchee  Home  Nursery   Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Alton  R.  Wheelock  &  Herbert  E.  Congdon North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

White  Salmon  Nursery White  Salmon,  Wash. 

8.   P.   Whitney    Seattle,  Wash. 

F.  A.  Whitney    Seattle.  Wash. 

O.  J.  Wlngren La  Conner,  Wash. 

F.  W,  Woolworth  &  Co Tacoma,  Wash. 

Yakima  Valley  Nursery  Co.,  Inc Toppenlsh,  Wash. 

Agts :     Paul  Blanchet   Enumclaw.  Wash. 

Mark  E.  Carroll   Buckley,  Wash. 

Young  ft  Lester Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

W,  D.  Young   Kennewlck,   Wash. 

G.  I.  Wlbra   Chehalls,   Wash. 


REPORT  ON  FOODS,  FEEDS,  FERTILIZERS,  DRUGS, 

OILS  AND  BAKERY  INSPECTION 


lu  compliance  with  the  law,  I  am  submitting  herewith  the  second 
report  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
covering  the  period  from  August  1,  1914,  to  and  Including  July  31,  1916, 
the  work  of  this  division  embracing  foods,  feeds,  fertilizers,  drugs,  oils, 
and  bakery  inspection. 

In  the  administration  of  this  division,  I  have  endeavored  to  con- 
duct the  work  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  state  administration; 
that  is,  to  accomplish  as  much  work  as  possible  with  the  least  possible 
expense. 

During  the  period  covered  in  this  report,  there  were  employed  in 
food,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  bakery  inspection  work  but  one  Inspector 
all  of  the  time,  and  three  a  part  of  the  time,  in  addition  to  myself,  and 
but  one  drug  inspector  for  the  period  from  August  15,  1914.  In  oil 
inspection,  there  has  been  but  two  inspectors  all  the  time,  and  four  a 
part  of  the  time.  The  duties  of  some  of  the  food  inspectors  and  the 
drug  inspector  carried  them  to  practically  every  town  and  city  of  any 
size  in  the  state  and  covered  the  inspection  of  foods  and  drugs  at 
the  factory  and  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  as  well  as 
restaurants,  hotels,  hospitals,  doctors'  offices,  and  state  institutions. 

Inspection  was  given  to  grocery  stores,  meat  markets,  cold  storage 
plants  and  all  places  where  food  and  drug  products  are  offered  for  sale 
or  stored.  The  total  number  of  food  and  drug  Inspections  made  during 
the  biennium  was  16,604,  subdivided  as  follows:  Groceries,  5,088; 
meat  markets,  1,886;  butter  stores,  1,012;  fish  stalls,  213;  fruit  stands, 
267;  miscellaneous  stores  and  places,  3,435;  bakeries,  653;  restau- 
rants, 142;  vegetable  stands,  178;  warehouses,  39;  cold  storage  plants, 
49;  slaughter  houses,  98;  factories,  26;  piers,  24;  confectioneries,  83; 
wholesale  groceries,  54;  commission  houses,  6;  drug  stores,  2,076; 
hospitals,  100;  soft  drink  stands,  634;  doctors'  offices,  500;  barber 
shops,  23;  peddlers'  stock,  2;  state  institutions,  16. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  Inspections,  90,101  packages  of 
foods  and  drugs,  286,257  pounds  of  bulk  goods,  and  15,353  dozen  eggs, 
were  found  to  violate  the  law  and  to  be  unfit  for  use  and  were  con- 
demned and  destroyed. 

Reports  of  these  various  inspections  are  on  file  in  the  Department. 

We  also  gathered  and  submitted  for  analyses  675  samples  of 
foods  and  drugs,  and  132  samples  of  stock  feeds,  suspected  of  violating 
the  pure  food  and  drug  law,  and  205  samples  of  fertilizers. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  Inspection  work,  we  have  conducted  an 
educational  exhibit  and  campaign  covering  a  period  of  five  weeks  at 
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four  fairs  and  at  tbe  Women's  State  Federation  convention,  at  Spokane. 
I  feel  that  this  feature  of  our  work  has  had  proportionately  as  whole- 
some and  beneficial  an  effect  in  preventing  the  marketing  of  unwhole- 
some food  as  have  the  prosecutions  brought  and  the  penalties  enforced 
under  the  pure  food  law. 

In  addition  to  the  above  educational  work,  the  undersigned  ad- 
dressed the  National  Convention  of  Retail  Grocers  at  San  Francisco, 
in  May,  1915;  the  National  Convention  of  Food  Control  Officials,  in 
August,  1915;  the  State  Retail  Grocers'  convention  at  Tacoma,  in 
October  of  the  same  year;  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in 
June,  1915;  the  Kalama  Women's  Club,  the  Wenatchee  Women's  Club, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  Seattle,  a  meeting  of  feed  manufacturers 
at  Seattle,  and  numerous  retail  grocers'  and  other  organization  meet- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  state.  These  addresses  were  designed  to 
make  the  work  of  this  division  of  the  most  immediate  service  to  the 
dealers  and  consumers  in  the  state  and  to  procure  the  widest  possible 
public  co-operation  in  the  work. 

During  the  biennium  the  undersigned  prepared  and  issued  a 
bulletin  on  food  and  food  values,  two  bulletins  relating  to  stock  feeds, 
and  one  bulletin  covering  sanitary  regulations,  besides  codifying  and 
revising  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  this  division. 

PROSECUTIONS. 

Thirty-two  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  pure  food  and  drug 
law  were  instituted  by  this  division  during  the  above  period.  They 
resulted  in  twenty-six  convictions,  two  dismissals,  one  because  the 
offender  went  into  bankruptcy  and  one  by  the  prosecutor  without  the 
consent  of  the  division,  and  two  acquittals.  Two  cases  ,are  still  pend- 
ingv  The  aggregate  fines  and  forfeitures  were  $1,590.00,  in  addition 
to  the  value  of  the  foods  and  drugs  condemned  and  destroyed. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  division  to  be  very  careful  in  the  Institution 
of  prosecutions.  That  accounts  for  our  almost  uniform  success  in 
securing  convictions.  It  is  also  our  policy,  when  prosecutions  are 
begun  and  we  are  satisfied  the  offense  has  been  wilful  and  deliberate, 
to  prosecute  vigorously  and  without  compromise.  I  have  personally 
attended  and  given*  direction  to  practically  all  prosecutions.  The 
division  believes  that  no  law  is  important  except  as  it  is  enforced. 

An  unfortunate  error  on  the  part  of  a  deputy  prosecutor  caused 
considerable  trouble.  The  deputy  filed  a  case  in  the  name  of  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  instead  of  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  That  trouble  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  In  order 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  mistake,  we  have  since  drafted  and 
printed  in  the  laws  and  regulations  for  this  division  proper  forms  of 
complaints  for  the  guidance  of  inspectors  and  prosecutors. 

VINEGAR. 

During  the  biennium,  we  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  relating  to  vinegar.     The  state  law  relating 
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to  vinegar  conflicts  with  the  federal  ruling  on  the  same  subject 
While  the  vinegar  situation  in  the  state  is  not  ideal,  it  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

I  might  say  in  passing,  that  I  discussed  the  vinegar  situation  with 
many  food  control  ofllcials  at  the  National  Food  Commissioners'  con- 
vention at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  all  of  them  agreed  that  while  it  was  one 
of  the  most  vexatious  problems  they  had  to  meet,  the  keenness  of 
competition  between  manufacturers  was  the  greatest  source  of  trouble, 
and  that  since  the  life  and  health  of  consumers  was  not  involved,  the 
purely  commercial  nature  of  the  problem  robbed  it  of  all  dangers  to 
the  public.  The  products  of  all  the  large  manufacturers  of  vinegar 
doing  business  in  the  state  have  been  sampled  numerous  times  within 
the  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  territory  to  inspect  is  so  large 
and  the  force  of  inspectors  so  small,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give 
more  attention  to  this  item  without  seriously  neglecting  items  of  much 
more  importance  and  on  which  the  life  and  health  of  the  public  largely 
depends.  We  are  keeping  as  close  supervision  of  this  matter  as  our 
force  will  permit.  Vinegar  prosecutions  will  be  brought  in  every  in- 
stance where  the  chemists  are  prepared  to  fortify  their  analysis  of 
adulteration  by  expert  testimony. 

CONCENTRATED  STOCK  FOOD. 

The  supreme  court  in  a  decision  handed  down  in  February,  1915, 
declared  the  concentrated  feed  statute  unconstitutional  because  of  a 
discriminatory  clause  in  the  act.  Realizing  the  importance  of  this 
measure  to  consumers  of  stock  feeds,  I  sought  to  have  the  last  legis- 
lature remedy  the  defect  by  an  amendment.  The  agricultural  commit- 
tee of  the  house  made  a  favorable  report  on  the  amendment,  but  the 
rules  committee  chloroformed  the  bill. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  I  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  attorney  general's  office  and  was  advised  that  I  could  afford 
some  relief  by  enforcing  purity  of  stock  feeds  under  the  general  pure 
food  law.  I  issued  a  general  bulletin  on  March  22,  1915,  notifying 
manufacturers  and  consumers  of  stock  feeds  that  the  division  would 
enforce  the  regulations  on  this  subject  under  the  food  law. 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers  generally  have  shown  a  very  com- 
mendable disposition  to  comply  with  the  regulations  contained  in  that 
bulletin.  We  have  since  then  been  submitting  feed  samples  for 
analysis  to  the  state  chemists.  There  has  been  a  steady  and  pro- 
nounced improvement  in  the  stock  feeds  now  being  sold. 

The  constantly  increasing  price  of  all  valuable  materials  that 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  stock  feeds  has  brought  into  use  many 
by-products  that  were  formerly  wasted  or  which  were  used  in  their 
crude  state.  I  recognize  their  necessity  and  that  their  legitimate  use 
is  right  and  proper,  but  there  does  not  now  exist  nor  should  there 
ever  be  any  necessity  for  their  substitution  for  the  original  and  nutri- 
tious products  unless  the  purchaser  has  reliable  information  of  their 
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true  character.    The  only  fair  and  honest  way  to  give  this  Information 
Is  to  have  It  plainly  marked  and  described  on  the  label  or  package. 

A  few  manufacturers  of  stock  feeds  resort  to  the  very  questionable 
practice  of  using  misleading  terms  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their 
by-products  and  adopt  such  legends  as  "dairy  feed,"  "dairy  chop," 
"oat  feed,"  "oat  clippings,"  and  "oat  by-product,"  to  describe  oat  hulls, 
rice  hulls,  cottonseed  hulls,  ground  corncobs,  ground  alfalfa,  weed 
seeds,  grain  screenings,  chaff,  etc.  Then  again  we  find  a  few  manu- 
facturers resorting  to  the  very  questionable  practice  of  using  very 
small  quantities  of  some  desirable  feeding  stuffs  in  their  mixtures  In 
order  that  they  may  declare  their  presence  on  their  labels,  sacks  and 
invoices,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  patrons  to  purchase  the  feed. 
This  practice  is  bad  policy  and  is  deplored  and  condemned  by  reputable 
manufacturers.  Such  practices  are  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  border  closely  on  a  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law  and  are  bound 
to  hasten  the  day  for  the  requirement  on  the  label  and  sacks  of  the 
percentage  of  each  and  every  ingredient  in  mixed  feeds. 

While  this  report  is  being  prepared,  I  have  asked  for  a  meeting 
of  manufacturers,  their  representatives  and  dealers  in  stock  feeds, 
with  our  state  chemists  and  myself  to  discuss  these  matters  and  lay 
before  them  the  urgent  necessity  for  co-operation  In  eliminating  these 
abuses.  In  any  event,  I  shall  urge  as  a  correction,  an  amendment  to 
the  law. 

FERTILIZERS. 

During  the  blennlum,  we  gathered  and  submitted  for  analysis  207 
samples  of  fertilizers  and  collected  fees  for  the  same  amounting  to 
11,612.00.  The  law  authorizes  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the 
analysis  made.  Failure  of  the  legislature  to  provide  the  necessary 
printing  fund  is  the  reason  that  no  such  publication  has  been  made. 

Notwithstanding  no  publication  of  the  analyses  has  been  made, 
it  is  not  only  just  to  the  division  but  also  to  the  manufacturers  and 
patrons  of  fertilizers  to  state  that  with  few  exceptions  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law  are  being  complied  with  and  only  in  a  few  Instances 
were  even  technical  violations  discovered.  Letters  calling  attention  to 
the  same  were  promptly  acknowledged,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
deficiencies  would  be  remedied  at  once.  The  patrons  of  fertilizers 
suffered  a  loss  In  the  failure  to  provide  for  a  bulletin,  as  they  were 
deprived  of  valuable  Information  from  the  use  of  the  same.  The 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  potash  has  driven  out  many  brands  of  mixed 
fertilizers. 

DRUGS. 

The  drug  inspector  during  the  blennlum  has  made  2,076  careful 
inspections  of  drug  stores,  hospitals,  doctors'  offices,  and  soft  drink 
stands.  His  personal  report  together  with  brief  tabulated  reports  will 
be  found  in  connection  with  the  division  reports  and  any  extended 
notice  here  would  be  only  duplicating  the  same. 
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OILS. 

The  report  of  the  chief  oil  inspector  will  be  found  among  the  sta- 
tistical reports  with  his  comments.  The  report  is  quite  complete  and 
demonstrates  that  the  inspectors  have  been  diligent  in  protecting  the 
state's  interests.  The  inspector's  comments  give  a  brief  history  of  the 
action  brought  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  attacking  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  pertaining  to  the  collection  of  fees  for  oil  inspec- 
tion.   The  case  is  now  pending  on  appeal  in  the  state  supreme  court 

BAKERIES. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  were  647  thorough 
bakery  inspections  made.  These  inspections  covered  condition  and 
quality  of  materials  used,  cleanliness  and  health  of  employees,  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  all  buildings,  utensils,  walls,  floors,  sinks,  store- 
rooms, and  toilets.  No  certificates  were  recommended  or  issued  unless 
conditions  at  the  time  justified  them.  Whenever  reinspections  were 
made  and  they  showed  the  conditions  were  below  the  standard  de- 
manded, if  a  certificate  had  been  issued,  its  surrender  was  demanded 
and  obtained.  While  this  penalty  secured  some  good  results,  I  am 
free  to  admit  there  were  some  who  paid  no  attention  to'  its  loss. 
There  are  some  violators  of  sanitary  conditions  that  can  only  be 
reached  through  the  enactment  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  effective  sanitary  statute.  We  have  no  such  statute 
now  and  our  power  to  enforce  adequate  sanitary  regulations  is  thereby 
seriously  crippled. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  connection  with  our  regular  duties  I  have  sought  to  personally 
inspect  all  of  our  state  institutions  once  a  year.  These  inspections 
disclosed  such  a  commendable  condition  not  only  as  to  food  supplies 
but  as  to  cleanliness  also  that  I  was  prompted  to  send  a  report  cover- 
ing this  subject  to  the  State  Board  of  Control.  The  report  was  as 
follows: 

Olympia,  Washington,  Jan.  16,  1916. 

To  the  Honorable  Memhers  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  Capitol  BuUding, 

Gbntlbmen  :  Feeling  that  you  are  deeply  Interested  in  the  condition  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  various  state  institutions,  this  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  your  information  and  consideration. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1914,  and  the  early  part  of  this  month,  as 
occasion  permitted  in  connection  with  our  regular  work,  we  made  a  general  and 
careful  inspection  of  the  food  supplies,  together  with  their  sanitary  surround- 
ings  and  preparation,  of  the  following  institutions : — Northern  Hospital  for  Insane 
at  Sedro  WooUey ;  Reformatory  at  Monroe ;  Washington  Veterans'  Home  at  Port 
Orchard ;  State  Soldiers'  Home  at  Orting ;  Western  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Fort 
Steilacoom ;  Eastern  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Medical  Lake ;  State  School  for 
Deaf,  and  State  School  for  Blind  at  Vancouver ;  State  Training  School  at  Che- 
halls ;  State  School  for  Girls  at  Grand  Mound,  and  State  Penitentiary  at  Walla 
Walla.  The  food  supplies  at  all  of  these  institutions  were  in  excellent  condi' 
tion  as  to  care  and  quality,  with  the  exception  of  some  canned  pears  at  the 
State  School  for  Deaf  that  had  started  to  spoil,  a  small  quantity  of  lard  at  the 
State  Soldiers'  Home  at  Orting,  whicti  upon  analysis,  proved  to  be  below  stand- 
ard, and  a  small  bin  of  barley  at  the  Reformatory,  which  upon  examinatloo, 
proved  to  be  Infested  with  weevils. 
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We  also  made  a  careful  examination  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  all  cupboards, 
bins,  store  rooms,  refrigerators,  dishwashing  sinks,  dairy  and  bakery  utensils 
and  all  implements  used  In  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food.  We  made  a 
careful  sanitary  survey  of  the  slaughter  houses  (where  there  were  any),  dairy 
barns,  poultry  buildings  and  runs,  piggeries  and  yards. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  carelessness  in  the  cleaning  of  some  butcher 
tools,  a  bread  mixer  and  some  baking  tins,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  super- 
intendent or  commissary  accompanying  us  at  the  time  was  called,  we  found  the 
conditions  as  to  cleanliness  far  above  the  average  encountered  in  our  daily  inspec- 
tion work  of  private  Institutions. 

The  piggeries  at  Medical  Lake,  Steilacoom,  Walla  Walla  and  Chehalis  are 
ideal,  and  while  some  class  them  as  pig  pens,  they  are  so  modern  that  they  are 
entitled  to  be  classed  as  pig  parks,  and  the  porkers  look  so  clean  and  whole- 
some that  one  of  our  inspection  force  said  they  looked  good  enough  to  eat  with 
the  bristles  on. 

The  dairy  bams  at  Medical  Lake,  Steilacoom,  Walla  Walla  and  Chehalis 
are  modem  and  kept  clean  and  in  fine  condition.  The  dairy  barn  and  piggery 
at  Sedro  Woolley,  while  kept  as  clean  as  their  old  and  tumbled-down  condition 
will  permit,  could  not  be  passed  as  sanitary.  New  farm  buildings  are  sadly 
needed  there.  The  dairy  barn  at  Monroe  is  under  the  horse  bam,  and  while  the 
dairy  part  of  the  barn  is  concrete  and  modem  in  other  particulars,  there  are 
some  sources  of  danger  that  will  increase,  for  the  reason  that  the  floor  of  the 
horse  bam  above  is  made  of  wood.  There  is  grave  danger  of  seepage.  I  would 
suggest  coating  the  wood  with  some  impermeable  material. 

Special  sanitary  precautions  should  be  exercised  not  only  in  the  produc- 
tion but  care  of  milk,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  active  conveyors  of  disease  among 
our  food  products. 

We  carefully  enquired  about  the  physical  condition  of  the  various  food 
animals  and  were  pleased  to  be  assured  that  with  two  exceptions,  the  animals 
In  which  were  under  careful  observation  and  care,  they  were  all  in  a  health- 
ful condition. 

While  the  slaughter  house  at  Steilacoom  is  kept  in  first  class  condition, 
the  hide  and  tankage  rooms  should  be  separated  from  the  killing  room  by  par- 
tition walls  and  outside  ventilation  provided. 

We  were  received  courteously  and  every  possible  facility  was  shown  us  in 
making  our  inspections,  and  our  advice  was  not  only  welcomed  but  actively 
sought  on  many  questions  of  sanitation  and  care  of  foods  by  the  various  officers 
who  accompanied  us  in  our  inspections. 

In  a  few  instances  we  were  informed  by  officials  that,  had  they  known  we 
were  coming,  they  would  have  been  ready  for  us.  We  assured  them  our  policy 
was  to  come  unheralded  and  that  we  preferred  to  meet  them  in  their  every  day 
clothes. 

In  conclusion  I  believe  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  take 
this  opportunity  officially  and  personally  to  congratulate  you  and  through  you 
the  ofllcials  who  are  responsible  for  the  excellent  conditions  existing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  food  supplies  of  our  state  institutions.  It  demonstrates  such  a 
commendable,  conscientious  and  humanitarian  discharge  of  duty  that  it  makes 
us  feel  proud  of  our  state  and  the  present  administration  of  its  public  insti- 
tutions. 

The  general  conditions  are  so  far  superior  to  what  we  frequently  discover 

among  public  purveyors  and  caterers  of  food  In  our  daily  rounds  that  they  are 

specially  worthy  of  mention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Hjggins 

SANITATION. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  been  seriously  handicapped 
through  lack  of  a  proper  statute,  we  have  invariably  given  close  atten- 
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tion  to  and  sought  to  promote  sanitation  and  cleanliness  in  all  places 
inspected.  Realizing  the  importance  to  the  people  of  the  state  of 
clean  as  well  as  pure  food,  we  have  endeavored  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  force  and  statutes  at  our  command. 

FAILURE  TO  SECURE   LEGISLATION. 

I  very  sincerely  regret  to  inform  you  that  none  of  the  four  meas- 
ures submitted  by  this  division  to  the  last  legislature  was  favorably 
acted  upon.  The  two  bills  submitted  to  the  senate  received  favorable 
action  by  that  body.  All  the  bills  were  favorably  reported  upon  by 
the  house  committees  to  which  they  were  referred,  only  to  be  finally 
chloroformed  by  the  house  rules  committee. 

INSPECTORS. 

While  our  force  of  food  and  drug  inspectors  has  been  inadequate 
to  cover  all  the  ground,  by  using  deputies  in  other  branches  of  the 
work  to  assist  in  food  and  drug  inspection  and  by  devoting  consider- 
able time  myself  to  this  work,  we  have  managed  to  cover  much  of 
the  necessary  ground,  but  anything  like  reasonable  service  to  the 
state  demands  at  least  one  additional  food  inspector. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
faithful  and  efficient  services  of  the  inspectors.  They  have  been,  in 
most  instances,  capable  of  determining  by  their  own  examination  of 
the  product  whether  it  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
Therefore  but  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  foods  and  drugs 
condemned  and  destroyed  were  sent  to  the  state  chemists  for  analysis. 
A  casual  perusal  of  the  tabulated  statements  of  the  work  done  but 
inadequately  conveys  a  Just  conception  of  their  actual  duties. 

Their  principal  business  is  looking  for  trouble,  and  naturally,  as 
the  reports  show,  they  found  quite  a  lot  of  it.  The  inspectors,  to  be 
successful,  must  have  the  ability  to  thoroughly  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  actual  conditions  as  they  exist  and  explain  the  law's  require- 
ments. They  must  be  firm  but  courteous,  and  when  possible  gain  and 
maintain  the  respect  of  the  inspected  party. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  commend  not  only  the 
faithful  and  intelligent  efforts  of  my  inspection  force,  but  also  to  recog- 
nize the  loyal,  helpful,  and  expert  work  of  our  state  chemists.  I  feel 
I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  publicly  express  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  not  only  for  the  help  they  have  given  me  In  con- 
scientious discharge  of  their  duties,  but  as  well  for  their  intelligent 
initiative  In  matters  having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the 
work  of  the  division  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  people. 

KILLED  WHILE   IN    DISCHARGE  OF   STATE   DUTIES. 

It  is  with  deep  and  sincere  regret  that  I  mention  the  loss  to  the 
division,  as  well  as  to  the  state,  of  Profressor  Elton  Fulmer,  one  of 
the  state  chemists,  and  I.  J.  Minnick,  an  inspector,  who  were  both 
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killed  in  a  railroad  collision  at  Cheney,  Wash.,  on  February  20,  1916, 
while  returning  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  conection  with  a 
pure  food  prosecution  at  Walla  Walla,  the  day  previous. 

Professor  Fulmer  had  been  actively  and  continuously  connected 
with  the  pure  food  work  of  the  state  from  its  beginning  in  1894  until 
he  met  his  untimely  end.  To  his  foresight  and  initiative  can  be 
credited  many  of  the  improvements  in  pure  food  regulation,  not  only 
in  the  state  but  in  the  United  States  as  well.  He  was  generally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  capable  and  able  instructors  and  chemists 
in  the  country,  and  as  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  rugged  and 
unflinching  honesty.  His  untimely  end  was  generally  regretted  and 
mourned. 

Mr.  Minnick  was  connected  with  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  its  organization,  and  had  been  with  this  division  less 
than  a  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
integrity  and  a  faithful  and  capable  inspector.  His  uniform  courtesy 
and  genial  manners  made  friends  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

In  calling  attention  to  needed  legislation,  I  will  not  attempt  to  give 
a  detailed  outline  of  the  legislative  measures  or  an  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  their  need.  I  will  briefly  name  the  measures  and  make  a 
short  statement  of  what  appears  from  my  experience  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal necessity  for  their  enactment. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ACT. 

The  present  law  is  so  general  in  most  of  its  requirements  that 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  about  some  needed  reforms.  It  should  be 
80  amended  as  to  give  the  enforcing  officers  power  to  lay  down  rules 
and.  regulations  establishing  certain  standards  for  various  products 
that  need  standardizing.  Our  state  supreme  court  has  ruled  that  where 
such  authority  is  given  by  the  legislature  it  is  legal  and  binding.  The 
weights  and  measures  clause  of  the  food  law  should  be  amended  to 
conform  with  the  federal  act.  The  drug  section  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  include  the  Shirley  amendment  of  the  national  food  and  drug 
act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded,  in  the  case  of 
drugs,  If  its  package  or  label  shall  bear  or  contain  any  statement, 
design  or  device  regarding  the  curative  or  therapeutic  effect  of  such 
article  or  any  of  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein, 
which  is  false  or  fraudulent."  Our  present  food  and  drug  law  was  a 
practical  duplicate  of  the  federal  law  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and 
these  amendments  are  in  line  with  further  uniformity. 

GENERAL  SANITATION. 

One  of  the  state's  most  imperative  needs  is  the  enactment  of  a 
comprehensive  sanitary  law.  Cleanliness  Is  the  foundation  principle 
for  the  safeguarding  of  life  and  health.    The  battle  for  pure  food  has 
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made  great  progress  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  but  its  teammate, 
cleanliness,  has  been  sadly  neglected.  A  great  many  of  our  foods  that 
are  chemically  pure  are  sanitarily  unfit  to  eat  In  brief  the  best  and 
purest  foods  may  become  and  often  do  become  so  contaminated  by 
filthy  surroundings  and  handling  that  they  are  often  more  dangerous 
than  the  vilest  adulterations  that  prospered  in  the  balmy  days  prior 
to  pure  food  legislation.  The  sanitary  laws  of  Indiana,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Kansas  and  Iowa  are  suggested  and  recommended  as  suitable 
models  for  a  Washington  statute.  The  enforcement  of  a  sanitary  law 
can  be  conducted  by  the  food  and  drug  inspectors  without  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  expense. 

SLAUGHTER   HOUSES. 

There  is  serious  and  urgent  need  of  a  law  giving  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  supervision  over  slaughter  houses  in  this 
state.  This  measure  should  empower  the  Department  to  lay  down 
strict  sanitary  regulations  and  be  enforced  under  a  license  system 
that  would  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  carry  the  expense  of  its  en- 
forcement. Present  conditions  in  many  of  the  slaughter  houses  In 
the  small  communities  are  vile  and  insanitary  beyond  description.  In 
many  instances  the  houses  are  located  on  the  banks  of  small  streams 
or  creeks.  Frequently  the  ofTal  is  thrown  in  these  streams  and  then 
water  for  washing  the  meat  is  dipped  from  this  foul  source.  Practi- 
cally the  only  washing  meat  gets  it  receives  at  the  slaughter  houses. 
Cattle  and  hogs  suffering  from  various  stages  of  tuberculosis  are  not 
infrequently  slaughtered  for  public  consumption  at  these  places.  Food 
animals  suffering  from  all  manner  of  diseases  are  slaughtered  and 
shipped  to  the  towns  and  to  various  cities  that  are  not  protected  by 
local  inspection  laws.  The  floors,  walls,  tables,  and  tools  used  at 
these  slaughter  houses  show  but  little  evidence  of  the  use  of  water. 
The  yards,  pens,  and  runways  are  seldom  cleaned.  Blood  and  manure 
are  caked  on  the  walls  and  floors.  One  butcher  was  asked  what  they 
did  with  sick  and  injured  animals.  He  smiled  and  answered,  "What 
do  they  all  do  with  them?" 

The  federal  authorities  thoroughly  inspect  all  animals  slaughtered 
for  interstate  business  as  well  as  the  surroundings  and  slaughter 
houses.  If  the  government  deems  such  work  a  necessary  health  pre- 
caution for  interstate  business,  why  should  our  local  and  rural 
slaughter  houses  be  allowed  to  run  as  they  see  fit? 

REGULATING  THE  SALE  OF  EGGS. 

The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  classifying  and  regulating  the 
labeling  and  marking  of  eggs.  The  statute  upon  legal  test  has  been 
found  faulty  In  many  particulars.  California  and  Oregon  legislatures 
passed  statutes  of  similar  nature  and  the  supreme  courts  in  those 
states  have  declared  those  statutes  unconstitutional.  I  have  caused 
several  arrests  under  our  state  statute  and  two  of  the  cases  are  now 
pending  on  appeaL  There  is  no  question  that  legislation  regulating 
the  sale  of  eggs  is  desirable  and  necessary.     We  will  be  pleased  to 
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give  the  friends  of  this  class  of  legislation  the  benefit  of  our  experi- 
ence in  remedying  the  defects  In  the  present  statute. 

COLD  STORAGE. 

There  is  great  need  of  regulation  of  cold  storage.  During  the 
hiennium  we  have  found  large  quantities  of  cold  storage  products  that 
had  been  held  for  upwards  of  two  years  and  when  discovered  were 
in  an  absolutely  dangerous  condition.  The  owners  were  prosecuted 
and  fined. 

Many  states  have  in  successful  operation  statutes  relating  to  cold 
storage.  The  effect  of  those  statutes  is  often  to  induce  storage  plant 
owners  to  hold  such  products  close  to  tBe  time  limit  and  then  ship 
them  to  states  not  similarly  protected.  The  question  of  proper  cold 
storage  control  is  absorbing  the  attention  of  food  officials  and  the 
public  today  as  never  before.  Gold  storage  is  an  economic  necessity. 
It  is  not  the  use  but  the  abuse  of  cold  storage  that  legislation  should 
seek  to  correct  There  is  a  limitation  to  the  life  and  wholesomeness 
of  cold  storage  food.  Speculation  in  food  supplies  is  being  permitted 
in  many  instances  to  overwork  the  economic  value  of  cold  storage. 
This  measure  should  be  enforced  under  a  license  system. 

In  the  matter  of  needed  legislation  I  have  sought  to  recommend 
only  such  matters  as  my  experience  has  taught  me  to  believe  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  that  combine  two  essentials,  namely:  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  the  least  possible  expense  in  their 
enforcement.  I  earnestly  urge  their  consideration  and  adoption.  I 
have  now  in  course  of  preparation  bills  covering  each  of  them. 

COMPENSATION   FOR  CHEMISTS. 

In  Justice  to  the  state  chemists  they  should  receive  some  com- 
pensation for  their  state  food  and  drug  analytical  duties.  The  work 
frequently  requires  their  attention  on  Saturdays  and  during  vacation 
periods,  as  well  as  burden  of  irregular  hours  when  rendering  services 
as  expert  witnesses. 

DIVISION   BULLETINS. 

During  the  biennium  we  have  issued  a  number  of  bulletins  re- 
lating to  foods  and  feeds.  This  is  by  far  the  most  economical  method 
of  bringing  to  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  the  public  such 
information  as  is  a  necessary  guide  and  assistance  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  various  acts.  The  reason  more  work  of  that  nature  has 
not  been  done  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  printing  fund. 

BRIEF    STATISTICAL    REPORTS. 

On  account  of  the  limited  printing  fund,  only  brief  statistical 
reports  of  the  various  acts  enforced  under  this  division  will  accom- 
pany this  report.  The  detailed  inspection  reports  are  on  file  in  the 
Department  and  can  be  consulted  by  the  public  at  any  time. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  J.  HIGGINS, 
Ass*t.  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  the  Fourth  Division. 
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FOODS   CONDEMNED   AND    DESTROYED. 

Canned  Goods.  cgm 

Asparagus     12 

Beans      91 

Salmon 66,634 

Halibut    13 

Crab    Meat 54 

Herring    86 

Sardines 70 

Clams    25 

Fish,  miscellaneous  kinds Ill 

Meats 912 

Poultry    153 

Soup 34 

Fruit    2,304 

Sauer  Kraut 56 

Pumpkin    44 

Clam  Nectar 247 

Condensed  milk 194 

Total 71,040 

Bottle  Goods.  Bottles 

Catsup   1,523 

Pickles 659 

Olives 411 

Salad  dressing   291 

Distilled  vinegar   84 

Horse  radish 64 

Jams    8 

Extracts 406 

Pepper  sauce 28 

Worcester  sauce 27 

Chili  sauce   2 

Mustard 230 

Peanut  butter 42 

Total 3,775 

Package  Goods.        Packages 

Breakfast  cereals 179 

Miscellaneous    food    packages 9,235 

Dried  currants   239 

Baking  powder 356 

Total 10,009 

Bulk  Products.  pounds 

Dry  codfish   16,800 

Brick   codfish    278 

Frozen  Salmon 14,500 

Frossen   Halibut    8,350 

Salt  salmon    1,220 

Assorted    Frozen   fish 1,100 

Frozen   Finnan   haddie    630 

Salt  herring   600 

Boiled    crabs    653 

Fresh  beef,  liver  and  sausage 2,785 

Salt   pork    90 

Ham  and  bacon 86% 

Lard     22 

Dressed  turkeys 2,608 

Dressed  chickens   7,659 

Squabs 840 

Dressed  ducks 60 

Corn  starch    2,000 

Soda 200 

Shredded  cocoanut 700 

Walnuts 2,073 

Peanuts   222.940 

Total 286.194% 

Eggs.  Dozen 

Cold  storage  and  Chinese  eggs 15,353 
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FOOD  SAMPLES  ANALYZED. 

Kind  Findings  Total 

Alcohol     (Grain)     2  Legal    2 

Alcohol    (Wood)     1  lUegul     1 

Baking   powder    22  T^egal 

Baking  powder    2  Illegal    24 

Catsup     6  Legal 

Catsup     5  Illegal    11 

Candy     3  Legal    3 

Cider    2  Legal    2 

Clams     1  Legal 

Clams     1  Illegal    2 

Cocoa     15  Legal    15 

Chocolate    (ground)     7  Legal    7 

Codfish     2  Legal 

Codfish     2  Illegal     4 

Crab     7  Illegal    7 

Dressing  (salad)     4  Legal 

Dressing    1  Illegal 

Dressing    1  Doubtful    6 

Extracts     64  Legal 

Extracts     18  Illegal 

Extracts     3  Doubtful    75 

Eggs 5  Legal 

Eggs 5  Illegal    10 

Flour    3  Legal 

Flour    22  Illegal 25 

Frultene     1  I>egal    1 

Grapefruit   1  Legal 

Grapefruit 4  Illegal 5 

Hamburger    2  Legal 

Hamburger    2  Illegal 4 

Honey 18  I-«gal    18 

Horseradish 1  Legal    1 

Ice  cream  powder 1  Legal    1 

Jelly 58  Legal 

Jelly 2  Illegal 60 

Jam    2  Legal 

Jam    3  Illegal    5 

Lard 3  Legal 

Lard 1  Illegal 

T-ard 1  Doubtful    5 

Meat    ( fresh)    1  Legal 

Meat  (mince)    1  Illegal    2 

Chickens    (cold    storage) 5  Illegal    5 

Turkeys    (cold   storage) 4  Illegal     4 

Squab    (cold  storage ) 2  Illegal    2 

Milk  (condensed)   11  Legal 

Milk  (condensed)   12  Below  standard    23 

Oranges        1  Legal    1 

Olive  oil 14  Legal    14 

Oil  (salad)    1  Illegal    1 

Peanuts    1  Illegal    1 

Pickles   (dill)    1  Legal    1 

I^reserves     1  Legal 

Preserves     2  Doubtful    3 

Rice    1  Illegal    1 

Salmon     20  Legal 

Salmon     46  Illegal 

Salmon     38  Doubtful    104 

Sausage    1  Legal    1 

Sauces  (condiment)   2  Legal    2 

Soups 2  Legal    2 

Syrup 23  Legal 

Syrup 6  Illegal     2J) 

Sugar  (maple)    2  Legal    2 

Vinegar    49  Legal 

Vinegar    41  Doubtful 

Vinegar    11  Illegal    101 

Water   (mineral )    1  Legal    1 

Walnuts 3  Legal 

Walnuts 1  Illegal    4 

Whiskey 2  Legal    2 

Wine  (Port)    2  Legal    2 

Total 602 
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STOCK  FEEDS  ANALYZED. 

Stock  feeds   85  Legal 

Stock  feeds  35  Illegal 

Stock  feeds  3  Legal  unofficial 

Stock  feeds 6  Mlsbranded 

Stock  feeds   3  Doubtful    132 

FOOD  PROSECUTIONS. 

No.  570 — State  of  Washington  ys.  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  Charge:  Haying  in 
possession  adulterated  poultry.     Fined  $250  and  costs.     Paid. 

No.  571 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Western  Meat  &  Fish  Co.  Charge:  Having 
in  possession  adulterated  poultry.  Plead  guilty.  Fined  $100  and 
costs.     Paid. 

No.  572 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Morris  &  Company.  Charge:  Having  io 
possession  adulterated  poultry.     Fined  $250  and  costs.     Paid. 

No.  2507 — State  of  Washington  vs.  General  Market  Co.  Charge:  Having  in 
possession  adulterated  food.  Canned  salmon.  Fined  $100  and 
costs.     Paid. 

No.  2508 — State  of  Washington  vs.  General  Market  Co.  Charge :  Misbranding 
food  products.     Canned  salmon.     Fined  $50  and  costs.     Paid. 

No.  2506 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Christian  Querin.  Charge:  Selling  adult- 
erated food.  Canned  salmon.  Fined  $250  and  costs,  appealed  and 
settled  in  Superior  Court.     Fine  Paid. 

No.  2506 — State  of  Washington  vs.  James  Harris.  Charge :  Selling  adulterated 
food.     Canned  salmon.     Fined  $100  without  cost.     Paid. 

No — State  of  Washington  vs.  Everybody's  Market.  Charge:  Selling  mis- 
branded  goods.     Fined  $10  and  costs.     Paid. 

No.  2856 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Oscar  Lucks.  Charge :  Selling  adulterated 
food.     Fined  $50  and  costs.     Paid. 

No.  2857 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Chas.  W.  Treve.  Charge:  Selling  mis- 
branded  butter.     Fined  $25  without  costs.     Paid. 

No.  2858 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Johnson,  Lieber  &  Van  Bokkelen.  Charge: 
Selling  adulterated  food.     Fined  $50  and  costs.     Paid. 

No.  2987. — State  of  Washington  vs.  Rhodes  Brothers.  Charge :  Selling  mls- 
branded extracts.     Plead  guilty.     Fined  $25  and  costs.     Paid. 

No.  120— State  of  Washington  vs.  L.  B.  Meredith.  Charge:  Selling  mls- 
branded butter.     Filed  bond  in  the  sum  of  $25  and  forfeited  same. 

No.  121 — State  of  Washington  vs.  H.  E.  Dahlin.  Charge:  Selling  mlsbranded 
butter.     Filed  bond  in  the  sum  of  $25  and  forfeited  same. 

No.  23 — State  of  Washington  vs.  E.  Rassmussen.  Charge :  Selling  adult- 
erated food.     Fined  $25  and  costs.     Paid. 

No.  151 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Walter  Burton.  Charge:  Selling  adult- 
erated food.     Fined  $25  and  costs.     Paid. 

No — State  of  Washington  vs.  Wm.  Leo,  Jr.,  Charge:     Selling  adulterated 

vinegar.     Fined  $25   and  costs.     Paid. 

No — State  of  Washington  vs.  Tacoma  Meat  Co.  Charge:  Selling  mis- 
branded  lard.  Case  dismissed  by  prosecutor  because  defendants  were 
in  bankruptcy. 

No — State  of  Washington  vs.  C.  C.  Irwin.     Charge:     Selling  mlsbranded 

lard.     Acquitted. 

No —State    of    Washington    vs.    Pacific    Oil    Mills    Co.      Charge:      Selling 

adulterated  peanuts.     Case  pending  in  Superior  Court. 

No.  3337— State  of  Washington  vs.  J.  P.  Marshall.  Charge :  Selling  adulterated 
vinegar.     Plead  guilty.     Fined  $25  without  costs.     Paid. 
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No.  3496 — State  of  Washington  ys.  Geo.  O.  Brehm.  Charge:  Selling  storage 
eggs  without  properly  branding  same.     Fined  $6  and  costs.     Paid. 

No.  3495 — State  of  Washington  ys.  John  Lay  ton  &  Co.,  and  Geo.  L.  Jones. 
Charge :  Selling  Chinese  eggs  without  properly  branding  same.  Case 
pending  on  appeal. 

No.  4116 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Hemphill  Bros.  Charge :  Haying  adult- 
erated food  in  possession.  Plead  guilty.  Fined  $50  without  costs. 
Case  pending  on  appeal. 

No.  4151 — State  of  Washington  vs.  McRae  &  Branigan.  Charge :  Having 
adulterated  food  in  possession.  Plead  guilty.  Fined  $25  without 
costs.    Paid. 

No.  4152 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Augustine  &  Kyer.  Charge:  Having  adult- 
erated food  in  possession.     Plead  guilty.     Fined  $25. 

No — State  of  Washington  vs.   SchaHinger  Produce  Co.     Charge  :     Selling 

adulterated  food.     Court  ordered  same  destroyed. 

No — State  of   Washington   vs.   Yakima   Products   Co.     Charge:     Offering 

for  sale  adulterated  vinegar.     Acquitted. 

No — State  of  Washington  vs.  Harrah  Bros.     Charge  :     Having  adulterated 

food  in  possession.    Plead  guilty.     Fined  $25. 

DRUG  PROSECUTIONS. 

No.  4132 — State  of  Washington  vs.  Fred  Helpp.  Charge :  Selling  misbranded 
hair  tonic.  Case  dismissed  by  Prosecutor  Lundin  without  state's 
approval. 

No.  3661.  State  of  Washington  vs.  G.  H.  Guy.  Charge:  Selling  misbranded 
salad  oil.     Plead  guilty.     Fined  $25  without  costs.     Paid. 

No — State  of  Washington  vs.  Edwin  Clark.  Charge:  Selling  mis- 
branded cough  syrup.    Fined  $25  and  costs.     Paid. 

BAKERY  INSPECTION. 

Bakeries  Inspected : 

Graded  as  very  good 19 

Graded  as  good   226 

Graded  as  fair 181 

Graded  as  poor   68 

Reinspections    159 

Total  inspections 653 

Certificates    issued    245 

Certificates  withheld  because  shops  do  not  meet  requirements 249 

Total 494 

Number  of  towns  visited  on  inspection  trips 119 

Towns  visited  and  inspections  made  in  each  town : 

BAKERY   INSPECTIONS. 

Aberdeen    7  Chehalis 7 

Auburn     5  Cheney   2 

Arlington 2  Centralia    11 

Anacortes     5  Chewelah   2 

Belllngham    22  Colvllle    2 

Burlington     3  Colfax   2 

Bremerton   7  Concrete 1 

Buckley    2  Castle   Rock    2 

Bismarck 2  Camas    4 

Blaine    2  Cle  ?:ium 3 

Black  Diamond 2  Carson    1 

Bothell 1  Cathlamet    1 

Cashmere     1  Chelan    


o 
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Clear  Lake   1 

Dayton 2 

Davenport   2 

Everett    14 

Endlcott 1 

Ephrata 1 

Ellensburg 2 

Elma 2 

Rnumclaw   2 

Edmonds    2 

Ferndale 2 

Fern  HIU 

Garfield    

Granite  Falls   

Gold  Bar 

Goldendale 

Hlllyard 

Hoqulam    

Hartford    

Ilwaco    

Issaquah    

Index    

Kalama    

Kelso    

Kennewick     

Kent 

Kapowsln    

La  Conner  

Leavenworth  

Lynden  

Mabton 

Marcus 

MarysvlUe   

Monroe 

Montesano    

Mount  Vernon    

Newport    

North   Yakima    

Oakesdale    

Odessa    

Okanogan    

Olymnla   

Orovllle    

Ortlng 

Palouse    

Parkland    

Pasco    


Port  Angeles  . . 
Port  Orchard  . 
Port  Townsend 

Prosser 

Pullman 

Puyallup    

Raymond  

Renton 

RltzvUle 

Rosalia 

Roslyn    

Seattle   

Sea  view   

Sedro  Wool  ley 

Hequim 

Shelton 

Snohomish  . . . . 
South  Bend  . . . 

Spangle    

Sprague   

Spokane     

Stanwood     

Stevenson  . . . . 
St.  Helens  . . . . 

Sultan    

Sumner    

Sumas    

Sunnyslde    . . . . 

Tacoma    

Tekoa     

Tenlno   

Toledo    

Tolt    

Toppenish    

Vader     

Valley    

Vancouver  . . . 
Waitsburg  . . . . 
Walla  Walla  . . 
Washougal  . . . 
Washtucna  . . . 
Wenatchee  . . . 
White   Salmon 

Wllkeson    

Wlnlock   

Yacolt    


4 

'///.'/,','.'/.'.'.'.'/.     2 

;  4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

'.',',\'.'/.'.'.\'.'.'.'.'.ui 
1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!   i 
1 

35 

o 

2 

!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  i 

1 

4 

1 

1 

62 

1 

1 

1 

1 

!!!!!!!!!!;;!!;   i 
1 

2 

2 

o 

•  ••••■•■••■••■•  ^ 

1 

•  ••••••••••■■•■  ** 

2 

o 

1 

Total 522 


Many  shops  of  the  type  of  "home  bakeries"  which  were  too  small 
to  be  classed  as  regular  bake  shops  were  also  inspected  by  this 
division. 

In  practically  all  of  the  shops  where  needed  improvements  were 
ordered  made,  a  reinspection  has  revealed  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  shop  conditions. 

The  bakery  inspector  also  acted  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  food 
inspector,  and  in  addition  to  the  522  bake  shops  inspected,  has  in- 
spected 4,582  food  distributing  establishments  of  various  kinds  other 
than  bakeries. 

DRUGS. 
OfRclal  Samples  Taken  and  Analyzed. 

Kind  ^  Ifo.  Findings 

Alcohol    ' 1 Legal 

Corn  remedy 1 Illegal 

Colic  cure   1 liegal 

Spirits  camphor 1 Legal 

Tine.   Iodine    12 Legal 

Tine.  Iodine    8 Illegal 

Extract  lemon 1 Legal 
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Kind  No.  Findings 

Dyspepsia  remedies   ....  1 Legal 

Essence  peppermint 1 Legal 

Spirits    nitre    2 Legal 

Spirits    nitre    1 Illegal 

Headache  remedy 4 Legal 

Headache  remedy 1 Illegal 

Cough  remedies   6 Legal 

Cough  remedies    1 Illegal 

Cold  remedies 1 Legal 

Carbolic  acid    2 Legal 

Sweet  oil 1 Legal 

Salad  oil    1 Illegal 

Catarrh  cure 1 Legal 

Oil  wintergroen    1 Legal 

Peroxide  hydrogen 2 Legal 

Hair   tonic    1 Illegal 

Soda  water  3 Illegal 

Total   55 

DRUGS. 

Goods  Destroyed  and  Waivers  Taken. 

Packages 

Elixirs    27 

Fluid  extracts 89 

Pharmaceuticals      101 

Syrups    .  .• 22 

Tinctures    84 

Cold  and  grippe  cures  306 

Catarrh  cures   264 

Cough    cures    1,127 

Colic   cures    400 

Blood  cures   327 

Corn  cures 10 

Children   remedies    255 

Dyspepsia  cures    208 

Fever  cures   77 

Headache   cures    266 

Kidney    cures    454 

Laxatives   265 

Linaments    34 

Medicinal  oils   16 

Rheumatic  oils    201 

Salves '. 61 

Tonics 500 

Toothache  cures   15 

Finer   chemicals    72 

Heavy  drugs 46 

Tablets,   filled  capsules,   etc 43 

Earache  medicines   7 

Total 5,277 

Cotton  absorbent 43  Lbs. 

Bandages    20      " 

FERTILIZERS. 

Official  Samples  Taken  and  Analyzed. 

Anacortes    6 

Belllngbam    24 

Everett    2 

Portland,  Oregon 40 

Seattle 60 

Spokane     40 

North  Yakima 7 

Tacoma    8 

Walla  Walla 6 

Vancouver 12 


Total 205 
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ANALYTICAL   FEES   FOR    FERTILIZERS   COLLECTED. 

Aabllng-Boyce  Co.,  Seattle |36  00 

American  Pacific  Whaling  Co.,  Bay  City 48  00 

Balfour  Guthrie  Co.,  Seattle 48  00 

S.  Blachley,  Colton 18  00 

Carstens  Packing  Co.,  Tacoma 120  00 

Empire  Packing  Co.,  Spokane 72  00 

Frye  &  Company,  Seattle 30  00 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Seattle 6  00 

James  Henry,  Seattle 36  00 

Idaho  Lime  Co.,  Spokane 18  00 

Inland  Seed  Co.,  Spokane   18  00 

Jacob  Kaufman,  Spokane 36  00 

Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle 288  00 

National  Potash  and  Iodine  Co.,  Bremerton . .  18  00 

Portland  Seed  Co.,  Portland 258  00 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co..  Seattle 6  00 

Robinson  Fisheries  Co.,  Anacortes 24  00 

Russia  Cement  Co.,  Anacortes 24  00 

E.  H.  Stanton  Co.,  Spokane 60  00 

Seattle  Seed  Co.,  Seattle 24  00 

Sylvester  Brothers,  Victoria,  B.  C 10  00 

Union  Meat  Co..  Portland,  Ore 306  00 

Walla  Walla  Meat  Co.,  Walla  Walla 60  00 

Western  Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal . .  36  00 

Yakima  Meat  Co.,  North  Yakima 12  00 

Total $1,61-2  00 

REPORT  OF  DRUG  INSPECTOR. 

J.  J.  Hlggins,  Olympia,  Washington. 

Etear  Sir:  I  submit  a  report  of  my  work  during  the  past  two 
years,  starting  August  15,  1914,  and  ending  July  31,  1916. 

We  have  tried  to  reach  every  drug  store  and  place  where  drugs 
are  sold  throughout  the  state,  and  excepting  some  general  stores  in 
isolated  places,  and  of  which  we  have  no  record,  have  done  so  at 
least  once — some  twice — and  in  the  cities  and  where  special  reasons 
demanded,  as  many  as  four  times  each  year. 

At  the  time  the  present  inspector  started,  there  were  upon  the 
shelves  of  stores,  several  thousand  bottles  and  packages  of  so-called 
patent  medicines,  which  were  all  misbranded  and  many  spoiled  at 
the  time  the  pure  food  and  drug  act  took  effect.  These  preparations 
were  all  put  up  in  wrapped  packages  or  cartons,  making  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  medicine  without  destroying 
the  package.  However,  the  law  gives  each  dealer  the  right  to  dispose 
of  such  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  Some  of  them  were  upon 
the  shelves  as  far  back  as  1898,  and  had  become  eye  sores,  and  instead 
of  trying  to  dispose  of  them,  shoved  them  to  the  back  of  the  shelves. 
Your  inspector  took  the  view  that  in  so  far  as  no  reasonable  etTort 
had  been  made  to  dispose  of  them,  they  would  stay  for  many  more 
years. 

Many  stores  had  changed  owners  two  and  even  more  times  and 
a  few  of  the  new  owners  were  even  trying  to  obtain  new  labels  and 
wrappers  to  hide  the  age  and  then  ofter  for  sale  or  ship  out  of  the 
state.  As  many  of  our  poor  are  compelled  to  depend  upon  these  pre- 
pared remedies,  your  inspector  deemed  eight  years  a  reasonable  time 
in  which  to  have  disposed  of  them.     I  opened  many  packages  and 
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found  those  containing  volatile  substances  to  have  shrunk  by  evapora- 
tion, thus  spoiling  the  entire  package,  or  making  the  dose  stronger,  . 
which  in  some  cases  was  very  dangerous. 

From  this  showing  of  condition  I  have  condemned  and  destroyed 
a  large  number  of  packages.  This  in  many  cases  was  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  druggist  and  shop  keeper,  but  nearly  all  willingly  gave  them  up. 
There  are  yet  a  few  stores  which  have  some  such  packages  on  hand, 
which  they  decline  to  destroy,  but  we  are  keeping  a  watch  on  them 
and  will  destroy  them  as  soon  as  we  find  they  violate  the  law. 

As  the  drug  stores  carried  most  of  the  drugs,  former  inspectors 
paid  most  attention  to  them,  until  they  were  in  very  fair  condition, 
but  had  not  reached  the  country  merchant  on  the  cross  roads  who  also 
carried  drugs  to  supply  the  neighboring  farmers  and  the  country 
doctor  when  he  came  by.  We  have  tried  to  reach  this  class  of  stores 
and  during  the  past  year  have  located  and  inspected  about  four  hun- 
dred and  taught  them  how  to  keep  their  drugs.  We  also  have  reached 
as  many  doctors'  offices  as  we  could  find  time,  as  some  of  them  carry 
their  own  supply  of  drugs  and  with  their  limited  knowledge  of  such 
are  an  easy  victim  of  the  smooth  salesman  who  sells  an  inferior  line. 
Some  were  kept  in  the  most  horrible  condition,  and  were  passed  out 
indiscriminately  and  no  record  or  prescription  made  of  such  sale 
whereby  we  or  the  patient  could  know  if  they  were  getting  harmful 
drugs  or  not. 

By  courtesy  of  the  state  board  of  pharmacy,  who  made  your  in- 
spector a  deputy  of  their  board,  he  was  able  to  insist  that  such  con- 
ditions be  remedied  and  a  proper  record  kept.  While  your  depart- 
ment gets  no  particular  credit  for  it,  we  have  been  able  to  furnish 
to  the  board  a  list  of  these  shop  keepers  who  sell  drugs  and  enable 
them  to  collect  the  six-dollar  license  fee  charged. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  thereby  profited  by  many  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  by  our  work  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  receive  some  credit  for  the  same.  I  believe  all  such  license 
money  should  be  paid  through  this  Department,  as  we  are  the  only 
ones  giving  the  dealers  any  benefit  from  our  inspections. 

Wherever  time  would  permit,  I  have  visited  soft  drink  establish- 
ments and  caused  owners  to  clean  up  their  floors,  fountains,  glasses 
in  which  drinks  are  served,  and  taught  them  how  to  keep  their  fruits 
and  syrups  in  clean  and  sanitary  conditions,  and  have  forced  manu- 
facturers to  label  artificial  drinks  on  the  sides  of  bottles  instead  of 
the  caps  which  are  removed  when  sold  to  the  customer. 

I  have  inspected  every  hospital,  whether  public  or  private,  which 
I  could  find,  and  have  insisted  upon  them  keeping  their  drugs  in  a 
fresh,  clean  condition  so  the  patient  was  sure  of  getting  pure  drugs. 

We  have  had  several  bad  fires  in  stores  or  near  them  so  that 
stocks  of  drugs  were  satiu-ated  with  dirty  water.  It  has  taken  con- 
siderable time  to  go  over  each  package  and  ascertain  if  they  came  in 
contact  with  filth  or  whether  the  water  mixed  with  chemicals  had 
changed   the   preparation    into    another    compound   or    lessened   the 
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strength  of  it.  This  work  does  not  show  up  for  the  time  expended, 
and  every  food  and  drug  establishment  should  be  compelled  by  law 
to  report  to  the  Department  every  fire  in  their  establishment,  so  an 
inspector  could  look  over  the  stock  before  it  is  again  offered  for  sale. 

I  find  the  lack  of  a  sanitary  law  a  very  heavy  drawback^  as 
places  where  the  stocks  are  chemically  pure  are  sometimes  in  a  very 
filthy  condition. 

I  also  find  I  very  often  waste  as  much  as  six  and  eight  hours 
sitting  on  a  depot  platform  waiting  for  trains  which  could  be  utilized 
to  very  much  better  advantage,  and  believe  the  legislature  should 
supply  automobiles  to  all  inspectors  the  same  as  most  all  wholesale 
houses  do  their  men;  if  it  is  cheap  for  them,  it  surely  should  be  cheap 
for  the  state. 

We  have  taken  samples  of  various  kinds  of  preparations  and 
have  made  analysis  of  same  and  find  that  more  care  is  being  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  preparations,  and  by  cautioning  the  dealers 
to  make  only  an  amount  which  would  last  a  short  time,  there  would 
be  less  liability  of  change  from  temperature  and  light,  as  in  most 
every  illegal  sample  the  discrepancy  was  caused  by  temperature. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  L.  JONES, 
Drug  Inspector. 

OIL   INSPECTOR'S  REPORT. 

In  submitting  to  you  our  second  biennial  report,  you  will  note 
we  date  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 

During  these  months  we  have  endeavored  to  secure  inspections 
of  all  the  oils  shipped  to  the  state  under  our  Jurisdiction  and  enforce 
the  law  pertaining  thereto.  We  have  not  found  this  a  difficult  task, 
since  there  is  a  better  understanding  upon  the  part  of  oil  vendors 
relative  to  inspections  and  the  reasons  therefor.  We  have  with  great 
care  urged  the  matter  of  proper  labeling  and  branding  of  barrels, 
packages  and  all  other  receptacles  as  provided  according  to  law,  so 
that  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  very  satisfactorily  done. 

Two  years  ago  we  called  your  attention  to  a  handicap  relative 
to  certain  weaknesses  of  the  law  under  which  we  were  operating. 
We  noted  then  as  now,  that  while  we  have  a  minimum  of  Fahrenheit 
degree  for  illuminating  oils  there  is  no  provision  for  a  maximum,  and 
that  there  is  no  standard  of  Baume  for  gasoline,  benzine  and  distil- 
late. While  it  is  our  duty  to  inspect  these  products  for  gravity,  we 
are  compelled  to  issue  a  certificate  of  inspection  regardless  of  what 
we  find.  It  is  true,  however,  we  have  some  recourse  in  the  matter 
of  branding  the  same  and  requiring  the  dealer  to  sell  according  to 
the  gravity  given  by  the  oil  inspector. 

In  December,  1914,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Gleason, 
an  assistant  attorney  general,  we  drew  up  an  amendment  to  the 
present  law  strengthening  several  of  the  weak  points  therein,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  for  the  public  a  better  quality  of  oils 
and  to  require  a  more  careful  branding  and  stamping,  as  there  had 
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been  a  number  of  complaints  that  poor  Illuminating  oil  was  being 
placed  upon  the  market  Several  accidents  had  occurred  through  a 
lack  of  proper  labeling  of  oil  and  gasoline  in  cans  and  other  recep- 
tacles. In  one  instance,  through  the  mistake  of  using  gasoline  for 
kerosene  in  building  a  fire,  the  wife  and  two  children  lost  their  lives 
and  the  house  in  which  they  were  living  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  an  eftort  was  made  in  this  amended  bill  to  cover  all  recep- 
tacles containing  either,  by  proper  labeling,  or  in  case  of  bottles  the 
using  of  stickers. 

This  bill  was  prepared  and  placed  before  the  proper  committee 
daring  the  last  legislature  and  was  passed  out  with  recommendation 
for  passage.  An  eftort,  however,  was  at  this  time  made  upon  the 
part  of  certain  interested  parties  to  also  create  a  law  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  crude  oil,  commonly  called  fuel  oil,  and  the  committee  there- 
after, thinking  it  would  be  better  to  insert  the  inspection  of  crude 
oils  and  by-products  into  one  bill,  did  so  and  succeeded  by  so  doing 
in  killing  both  bills,  and,  as  you  are  well  aware,  we  have  been  oper- 
ating under  the  old  law  and  the  only  one  ever  enacted  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  There  should  be  a  better  and  stronger  law  enacted 
giving  the  oil  inspector  larger  scope  and  a  little  more  power  to  en- 
force certain  provisions  of  said  law.  There  should  not  only  be  an 
inspection  law  for  kerosene,  gasoline,  benzine,  and  distillate,  but  also 
covering  the  inspection  of  lubricating  oils,  Toppings  and  other  by- 
products of  petroleum.  Our  inspection  laws  have  proved  invaluable 
to  the  public  in  general.  Our  interview  with  wholesalers  relative  to 
these  matters  has  resulted  in  a  better  quality  of  oils  now  coming  into 
the  state  than  at  any  other  time  in  recent  years.  Owing  to  the  high 
price  of  gasoline  there  has  been  some  disposition  upon  the  part  of 
certain  dealers  to  mix  the  same  with  distillate,  which  necessarily 
makes  an  inferior  quality  and,  therefore,  sells  cheaper;  but  we  are 
glad  to  report  this  practice  has  practically  ceased  throughout  the 
entire  state. 

Relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  we  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  file  complaints  for  the  selling  of  oils  without  their  first 
having  been  inspected,  except  in  one  instance  and  that  suit  is  still 
pending. 

About  the  first  of  September,  1915,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
brought  suit  against  the  state  attacking  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  pertaining  to  the  collection  of  fees.  In  this  suit  the  right  of  the 
state  to  have  an  inspection  law  was  admitted  without  question. 

The  suit  was  brought  first  in  King  county  and  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Thurston  county,  and  was  argued  before  Judge  Wright  in 
November,  and  the  Judge  overruled  the  demurrer  of  the  state.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  wishing  to  amend  its  complaint,  the  case  was 
again  argued  on  February  7,  1916,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  March 
Judge  Wright  again  overruled  the  demurrer  of  the  state  to  the 
amended  complaint.  The  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court,  and  in  the  meantime  your  oil  inspector  is  continuing  In  the 
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discharge  of  his  duties  and  inspecting  all  oils  coming  into  the  state, 
fumshing  certificates  and  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible  correct  record 
of  the  same. 

In  this  report  you  will  observe  that  from  September,  1915,  to 
June  30,  1916,  we  do  not  include  collections  of  fees  from  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  this  company  having  paid  same  into  the  registry  of 
the  court,  which  up  to  that  date  amounts  to  approximately  $43,279.54. 
All  the  other  companies  have  gone  on  as  usual  and  paid  their  inspec- 
tion fees,  and  the  amount  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioner into  the  general  fund  of  the  state.  Therefore,  in  our  tabu- 
lated statement  we  shall  consider  the  portion  of  our  report  relating 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  somewhat  incomplete,  the  matter 
having  passed  entirely  out  of  our  hands,  and  we  have  been  compelled 
to  depend  upon  the  attorneys  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  such 
gallonage  and  fees  as  has  been  turned  into  the  court,  save  the  fact 
that  we  have  kept  as  close  a  check  on  the  gallonage  as  has  been  pos- 
sible so  to  do  in  the  existing  circumstances. 

Below  you  will  find  a  tabulated  statement  of  gallonage  and  fees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  herein  mentioned, 
as  taken  from  our  books,  the  monthly  reports  of  which  have  been 
placed  in  your  hands,  and,  I  believe,  have  so  far  been  found  correct 
We  have  endeavored  to  faithfully  discharge  our  duties,  do  all  the 
work  pertaining  thereto  with  diligence  and  watchful  economy,  and 
feel  in  submitting  this  report  that  nothing  has  been  left  undone  that 
we  should  have  attended  to,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  P.  WILSON,  State  Oil  Inspector. 

Monthly  OH   Inspections,  Together  With   Fees  for  Inspections,  From 

July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 

1014. 

Gallons.  Frcs. 

July     3.304.375  $0,008  75 

AuRUst      3,01)3.940  0.187  88 

September     2.055,0;JO  4.11180 

October       3.874.380  7,748  70 

November     3.213.300  0.426  60 

December     3,516,335  7.032  67 

1015. 

.January      1,883.255  3,766  51 

February     1,707,600  8.505  38 

March     .3.038,310  6.076  62 

April    4,210,460  8,420  92 

May     3.208,580  0.417   16 

.Tune    3.839.255  7,678  51 

July     2.220,460  4.440  02 

August     4.444.730  8.889  46 

September     1.458.595  2,917  19 

October     867,890  1,670  52 

November    1.025,635  2.051    27 

December    691,515  1,383  03 

1016. 

January    804,0.30  1,609  86 

February    612.615  1.225  23 

March    1.005.200  2.010  40 

.Vprll    1.176.765  2.353  53 

May     867,890  1,740  37 

June    1.009,173  2,018  34 

53,188,578        $106,377  16 
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SEED  LABORATORY  REPORT 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Seed  Laboratory  during  the 
past  two  years,  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916,  inclusive: 
The  law  provides  for: 

(1)  The  inspection  of  commercial  seed  in  the  markets  of  this 
state. 

(2)  The  enforcement  of  the  law  and  penalties  for  violation. 

(3)  Proper  labeling  of  agricultural  seeds  sold  in  lots  of  one 
pound  or  more. 

(4)  That  seed  oftered  for  sale  in  this  state  must  be  free  from 
the  seeds  of  wild  mustard  or  Charlock,  quack  grass,  Canada  thistle, 
wild  oats,  dodder,  and  corn  cockle. 

(5)  The  free  testing  of  seeds  for  any  resident  of  the  state  who 
is  going  to  use  the  seed  himself. 


j^. 
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OFFICIAL    INSPECTIONS. 

The  number  of  inspections  made  in  the  past  two  years  during 
the  seed  season  were  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  (552).  The  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  numbering  seventy-one  (71),  have  been 
visited  and  all  seed  markets  inspected. 

In  most  cases  the  seed  dealers  are  very  kindly  disposed  to  the 
inspection  of  their  stock  and  are  glad  to  know  of  ways  of  bettering 
seed  conditions. 

Marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  quality  of  seed  carried 
by  dealers.  Through  the  enforcement  of  the  seed  law  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  of  farmers  for  better  seed,  dealers  are  forced  to 
carry  better  grades  than  a  few  years  previous. 

Progressive  farmers  today  are  insisting  upon  seeds  of  high  test, 
and  are  also  obtaining  samples  from  their  dealer  to  have  tested  before 
purchasing,  thereby  eliminating  risk  of  seed  not  being  as  represented. 

The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  dealers  of  other 
states  who  sell  to  dealers  of  this  state.  Whenever  possible  such 
dealers  have  been  notified  that  seed  shipped  into  the  state  by  them 
must  comply  with  the  law,  and  copies  of  the  law  have  been  sent  to 
them.  The  refusal  of  seed  which  does  not  conform  to  our  standards, 
by  the  dealers  of  the  state,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  remedy  this 
condition. 

Another  difficulty,  which  not  only  works  a  hardship  on  the  seed 
dealer  trying  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  also  is  a  detriment  to  better 
seed  conditions,  is  the  fact  that  farmers,  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  good  seed,  are  buying  seed  from  their  neighbors.  The  seed 
as  a  rule  is  just  as  it  comes  from  the  field,  uncleaned,  and  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  foul  seed.  Frequently  complaints  come  in  from 
dealers  of  certain  localities  where  such  conditions  exist. 

The  present  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  regulation  of  such 
seeds  as  are  sold  by  the  farmer  direct  to  the  consumer. 
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Table  No.  1. — Source  of  Samples,  Number  and  Kind  of  Test  Made. 


SAMPLE   SENT    BY 

Number 

of 
Samples 

Identifi- 
cation 

Exami- 
nation 

Purity 

Germina- 
tion 

Total 
Tests 

Individuals     

134 

47 

614 

21 
7 

49 

20 

649 

64 

42 

133 

66 

60 

109 

200 

DealATB     • 

V23t 

TTianAntATA ..••••••••• 

801 

Totals 

795 

28 

718 

280 

233 

1.220 

PROSECUTIONS. 

On  December  10,  1914,  the  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.  were  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  pure  seed  law,  having  sold  alsike  clover  below  the 
standard  of  purity.  They  were  required  to  pay  $100.00  as  damages, 
and  to  furnish  one  hundred  pounds  of  new  seed  to  purchaser. 

May  29,  1916,  State  of  Washington  vs.  Aabling  &  Boyce.  Charge. 
Selling  five  (5)  pounds  alfalfa  containing  dodder.  Fined  $10.00  and 
costs.    Paid. 

LABELING. 

One  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  law  is  that  of  labeling 
seed.  All  seed  oftered  for  sale  in  the  state  must  be  labeled  either 
"Standard"  in  accordance  with  those  set  forth  by  law  or  with  the  per 
cent  of  purity,  specifying  the  kind  and  per  cent  of  impurities,  pro- 
vided they  are  below  the  standard  prescribed  by  law. 

The  method  of  labeling  is  left  with  the  wholesaler  so  long  as  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Some  stencil  the  sacks;  others 
attach  tags  to  them.  A  very  commendable  method  which  some  dealers 
have  adopted  is  that  of  sending  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  purity  and 
germination  report  with  the  shipment  of  seeds.  These  methods  are 
not  only  good  advertising  but  a  great  help  to  the  purchaser. 

THE  SEED  LABORATORY. 

The  Seed  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  practically  the  same  appa- 
ratus that  is  used  in  all  the  seed  laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

It  consists  of  a  seed  mixer  and  sampler,  a  Sartorius  balance, 
also  a  Henry  Troemner  balance,  a  vertical  air-blast  separator,  a  nest 
of  fine  perforated  brass  sieves,  two  standard  germinating  chambers. 
These  germinators  are  equipped  with  automatic  regulators  which  keep 
a  constant  temperature,  representing  natural  conditions  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

The  object  of  the  Seed  Laboratory  is  to  give  correct  information 
concerning  seed.  If  every  farmer  would  make  use  of  the  Seed  Labo- 
ratory and  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  having  seed  tested  be- 
fore using  it,  dealers  would  be  forced  to  carry  the  best  grades,  and 
poor  seed  would  be  taken  from  the  markets.  (Tests  are  made  free  of 
charge  for  farmers.) 

THE  SEED  LAW. 

Washington  is  one  of  twenty-seven  states  having  a  specific  seed 
law.    Others  are  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
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MlnaeBOta,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  PennsyWanla, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming. 

All  seed  analysts  connected  with  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  any  state,  agricultural  experiment  station,  or  agricul- 
tural college  are  organized  Into  an  association  which  convenes  everj 
year.  Uniformity  ol  seed  methods  and  ways  of  bettering  seed  condi' 
tlons  are  discussed  at  these  meetings. 

A  uniform  state  seed  law  U  under  construction  and  It  is  hoped 
In  time  that  a  uniform  law  as  well  as  uniform  methods  of  testing 
will  he  used  in  all  states. 

The  Washington  seed  law  has  been  found  very  applicable  In 
moat  cases.  During  the  session  of  legislature  in  1915,  Section  3055, 
R.  ft  B.,  requiring  the  year  in  which  seed  was  grown  to  be  plainly 
marked  on  each  package  of  vegetable  seed,  was  amended.  It  was 
found  Impossible  to  enforce  It,  as  seed  Is  contracted  from  so  laaay 
growers  and  so  much  of  It  Is  Imported  that  correct  information  could 
not  be  obtained. 

The  amended  section  now  applies  to  the  germinable  viability  of 
vegetable  seed,  giving  mlnltnum .  standards  for  the  different  species 
of  vegetables.  This  amendment  has  proven  a  success,  as  It  can  be 
complied  with  by  seed  merchants. 

The  seed  law  protects  farmers  and  other  purchasers  of  seed 
against  poor  seeds  containing  noxious  weeds  and  seeds  that  are  of 
low  vitality,  tt  also  provides  a  protection  to  the  conscientious  dealer 
and  enables  him  to  sell  better  qualities  of  seed. 

SUBMITTING  SAMPLES. 

Samples  of  seed  submitted  to  the  laboratory  (or  a  test  should  be 
a  fair  sample  of  the  tot  from  which  It  la  taken  in  order  that  the  re- 
sults will  be  accurate  and  will  show  the  true  character  of  the  lot 
being  examined.  If  the  seed  Is  in  sacks,  bags,  or  bins,  the  sample 
should  be  taken  to  represent  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  con- 
tainer.   A  good  handful  Is  large  enough  for  a  sample  of  most  seeds. 

They  should  be  carefully  sealed  In  an  envelope  and  sent  to  the 
Department.  A  letter  should  accompany  the  sample  advising  kind 
of  teat  desired,  giving  name  of  seed,  and  the  name  and  address  ol 
the  sender.  Tests  are  made  on  the  receipt  oF  same  and  results  malted 
as  soon  as  possible. 

PURITY  TESTS. 

When  a  sample  of  seed  Is  received  It  Is  given  a  laboratory  number 
which  marks  all  recording  data  and  envelopes  used  In  filing  this 
sample  of  seed.  It  Is  then  put  Into  the  seed  miser  and  sampler  to 
obtain  a  representative  sample  of  the  lot  submitted.  The  sample  Ib 
next  weighed  accurately,  after  which  separations  are  made  by  hand 
and  by  means  of  an  alr-btast  separator.  A  nest  of  sieves  also  greatly 
facilitates  a  seed  test  The  separations  are  then  weighed  and  per- 
centages worked  out,  giving  the  per  cent  of  pure  seed,  per  cent  of 
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inert  matter,  and  per  cent  of  foreign  seed.  The  results  are  placed  on 
the  record  card.  Each  lot  of  foreign  seed  is  correctly  named  and 
entered  on  the  card  together  with  the  number  found.  The  report  sent 
out  to  the  individual  gives  the  common  names  of  weeds  and  the  ap- 
proximate number  per  pound  of  each  weed  seed  found.  Patience  and 
skill  are  required  in  Identifying  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  commercial 
plants. 

The  following  table  gives  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Wash- 
ington seed  law  for  grains  and  forage  seeds: 

STANDARDS    OF    PURITY    AND    VIABILITY    OF    AGRICULTURAL 

SEEDS. 

Per  Cent         Per  Cent  of 
yame  of  Seeds  of  Purity     Oerminable  SerdM 

Alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa)   96  80 

Barley    98  90 

Bine  grass,  Canadian  (Poa  coinpressa) 90  45 

Bine  grass,  Kentucky  (Poa  paratensls) 80  45 

Brome,  awnless  (Bromus  inermis) 90  75 

Bnckwheat 96  90 

Clover,  alsike  (TrlfoUum  hybrldum) 90  75 

Clover,  crimson   (TrlfoUum  Incamatum) 98  85 

Clover,  red  (TrlfoUum  pratense) 92  80 

Clover,  white    (TrlfoUum   rept^ns) 90  75 

Corn,  field  (Zea  mays) 99  94 

Com,  sweet 99  75 

Fescue,  meadow  (Festuca  pratensla) 95  85 

Flax    (Linum   usltallsslmum) 96  89 

Millet,  common  (Setarla  Itallca) 90  85 

Millet,  hog  (Panlcum  mlliaceum) 90  85 

Millet,  pearl  (Penlsetum  typhordcum) 99  65 

Oats  (Avena  sativa) 98  90 

Oat  grass,  tall  (Arrhena  therum  aven) 72  70 

Orchard  grass  (Dactylis  glomerata) 70  70 

Rape  (Brasslca  rapa) 99  90 

Redtop  ( Agrostic  alba) 90  70 

Rye  (Secala  cereale) 98  90 

Rye  grass,  perennial  (Lolium  perenne) 90  90 

Rye  grass,  Italian  (T»llum  Itallcum) 95  80 

Sorghum   (Andropogon  sorghum) 96  80 

Sorghum  for  fodder 90  60 

Timothy   (Phleum  pratense) 96  85 

Wheat  (Triticum)    98  90 

GERMINATION  TESTS. 

It  is  equally  as  important  to  know  that  seeds  are  of  good  vitality 
as  to  know  that  they  are  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Seed  may  be  very 
high  in  purity  and  yet  be  low  in  germination  qualities.  A  test  for 
germination  is  therefore  necessary.  Very  often  the  leguminous  seeds, 
such  as  alfalfa,  red,  white  and  alsike  clover,  contain  a  large  per  cent 
of  hard  seeds.  They  have  very  hard  seed  coats  which  moisture  can 
not  penetrate.  They  remain  the  same  during  the  entire  test.  Hard 
seeds  in  any  amount  are  disappointing  and  should  be  avoided.  A  good 
standard  is  impossible  unless  the  seed  all  germinates  at  the  same 
time. 

They  have  the  same  appearance  as  good  seed.  If  the  seed  coat 
can  be  scratched  in  some  way  they  will  germinate  in  the  required 
time. 

Simple  methods  of  germinating  seed  may  be  used  for  most  seeds 
in  the  home.     Count  one  hundred  seeds  of  grain  or  two  hundred  of 
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small  seeds,  such  as  the  clovers,  and  place  them  between  double 
thicknesses  of  Canton  flannel  or  blotting  paper.  Put  them  between 
dinner  plates  and  keep  moist  but  not  wet.  Keep  in  a  room  of  ordinary 
temperature  of  about  seventy  degrees. 

Table  No.  3. — Giving  Seed  Bed,  Temperature  and  Length  of  Time  Used 
in  Testing  the  Germination  of  Forage  Crop  Seeds. 

GERMINATION  TABLE. 


KIND  OP  SEED 


Alfalfa  

Barley  

Brome  grau  

Buckwheat  

Clover,  red 

Glover,  alsOce 

Clover,  white 

Com  

Cow  peas  

Flax  

Millet  

Oata  

Orchard  grass  

Rape 

Rye 

Red  top  

Sorghum  

Tfmothy    

Wheat  

Kentucky  blue  grass 


Seed  Bed 


Between  blotters 
Between  blotters 
Between  blotters 
Between  blotters 
Between  blotters 
Top  of  blotter 
Top  of  blotter 
Cloth 
Cloth 

Top  of  blotter 
Between  blotters 
Between  blotters 
Between  blotters 
Between  blotters 
Between  blotters 
Top  of  blotter 
Between  blotters 
Top  of  blotter 
Between  blotters 
Top  of  blotter 
under  bell  Jar 


Temperature 


68*  P. 
68*  P. 
es*-8d' 

68'  P. 
68*  P. 
68*  P. 

e8'-86' 
68*-86" 

ed*-86* 
e8*-88- 

e8*-86' 
68' p. 
68'  P. 
e8'-86* 

68*  p. 

arp. 


p. 
p. 


p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 


p. 
p. 


e»'-96'  p. 


I^ength 
of  Time 


6  days 

e  days 

10  days 

5  days 
days 
days 
days 
days 

8  days 

6  days 

5  days 
days 
days 
days 
days 

10  days 

6  days 
5  days 
5  days 

28  days 


5 

5 
5 
5 


5 

14 

6 

5 


Table  No.  4. — Giving  Seed  Bed,  Temperature  and  Lengtii  of  Time  Used 
in  Testing  tlie  Germination  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 

GERMINATION  TABLE. 


KIND  OP  SEED 


Asparagus 

Beans    

Beets*   

Cabbage    . . 
Cauliflower 
Carrots   . . . 

Celery   

Citron 

Cucumber  . 

Endive   

I>ettuce*  ... 
Muskmelon 

Onion    

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peas  

Pepper    

Pumpkin  .. 

RadLsh 

Salsify 

Spinach 

Squash   

Tomatoes  . 
Turnip  .... 
Watermelon 


Soak  six  hours  before  test  Is  started. 


Seed  Bed 

Temperature 

T^,ngth 
of  Time 

Between  blotters 

es'-m^  p. 

14  days 

Cloth 

GS'SR'  p. 

6  days 

Between  blotters 

68'-^'  P. 

10  days 

Between  blotters 

68' P. 

6  days 

Between  blotters 

68'  P. 

a  days 

Between  blotters 

ggo_ggo    p 

14  days 

Top  of  blotter 

es'-ds'  p. 

18  days 

Cloth 

er-as'  p. 

6  days 

Between  blotters 

es'-ae"  p. 

6  days 

Top  of  blotter 

68°  p. 

8  days 

Between  blotters 

68"  p. 

3  days 

Between  blotters 

68*-86'  P. 

6  days 

Between  blotters 

es'-x"  p. 

7  days 

Between  blotters 

68"-86*P. 

28  days 

Between  blotters 

es'-m"  p. 

14  days 

Cloth 

e8''-86°  p. 

6  days 

Between  blotters 

68'-«'  p. 

10  days 

Cloth 

e8*-«'P. 

6  days 

Between  blotters 

68-  p. 

6  days 

Between  blotters 

e8*-«'  p. 

10  days 

Between  blotters 

68- p. 

10  days 

Cloth 

ear-95'  p. 

6  days 

Between  blotters 

esr-ss'  p. 

10  days 

Between  blotters 

68'  p. 

6  days 

Cloth 

68°-88*  P. 

6  days 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

Educational  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  way  of  exhibits  at 
various  fairs  throughout  the  state.  In  September,  1914,  the  Walla 
Walla  Fair  and  the  State  Fair  at  North  Yakima  were  attended.  In 
September  and  October  of  1915  the  State  Fair  at  North  Yakima  and 
the  Pierce  County  Fair  at  Puyallup  were  attended. 

STATE  SEED  EXHIBIT. 

The  seed  exhibit  consists  of  numbers  of  herbariums  of  weed 
seeds,  four  large  manifold  screens,  containing  mounted  weed  speci- 
mens with  samples  of  seed  of  each  and  information  attached  giving 
injury  and  remedies  for  eradicating  these  pests;  two  large  glass  cases 
containing  exhibit  jars  of  commercial  seed,  both  field  and  vegetable; 
colored  plates  of  weeds  with  appended  notes  attached  giving  means 
of  eradicating  each;  six  dozen  varieties  of  weed  seeds  mounted  in 
cotton  to  bring  out  distinguishing  features;  attractive  colored  pos- 
ters; also  placards  giving  classification  of  weeds. 

A  part  of  the  seed  exhibit  was  shown  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position at  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

SEED  TESTS. 

A  Standard  germinating  chamber  was  exhibited  showing  labora- 
tory method  of  giving  seed  the  germination  test.  Home  methods  of 
germinating  seeds  were  shown,  giving  ways  farmers  can  test  seed 
at  home.    Although  simple,  these  methods  are  not  generally  known. 

Comparative  purity  tests  were  given,  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  seed,  bringing  out  the  importance  of  buying 
good  seed  rather  than  cheap  seed.  Farmers  are  surprised  as  a  rule 
to  know  that  a  few  cents  more  or  less  can  make  such  a  difterence  in 
the  quality  of  the  seed. 

Farmers  have  manifested  Increasing  interest  each  succeeding 
year  in  the  exhibit,  particularly  in  becoming  familiar  with  weeds  and 
means  of  eradicating  them,  also  with  poisonous  weeds,  such  as  camas, 
wild  parsnip  and  various  others  which  are  dangerous  to  stock. 

WEED  TRIPS. 

The  Department  receives  occasional  requests  to  visit  ranches  to 
locate  and  identify  poisonous  plants  which  have  killed  livestock. 
Several  trips  of  this  kind  were  made.  In  one  instance  five  thorough- 
bred cattle  died  from  the  effects  of  wild  parsnip.  Stockmen  should 
be  familiar  with  poisonous  weeds — at  least  the  most  common  ones — 
as  they  often  suffer  great  losses  due  to  them. 

FOREIGN   AND   NOXIOUS  WEEDS. 

Foreign  and  noxious  weed  seeds  are  very  often  present  in  the 
various  agricultural  seeds.    They  not  only  reduce  the  quality  of  seeds 
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but  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  to  the  crop.  By  sowing  clean 
seed  this  can  be  avoided. 

If  farmers  really  knew  the  great  losses  due  to  weeds  they  would 
make  more  of  an  eftort  to  eradicate  them  and  would  buy  good  grades 
of  seed. 

Canada  thistle  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  pests  in  the  state.  It 
is  a  perennial  and  has  very  deep  running  rootstocks  and  is  a  vig- 
orous grower.  The  nature  of  the  plant  makes  it  hard  to  eradicate. 
Wherever  the  rootstocks  are  broken  they  send  up  new  shoots.  Being 
a  deep-rooted  plant,  Canada  thistle  should  be  plowed  deep  in  summer 
just  as  the  flowers  open.  As  new  shoots  appear  they  should  be  cut 
down.  Persistent  eftort  will  eradicate  Canada  thistle.  The  seed  often 
occurs  in  grasses  and  clovers  and  in  seed  oats. 

Though  insignificant  in  appearance,  dodder  seed  is  a  very 
formidable  enemy  to  the  farmer.  It  is  a  pernicious  parasitic  plant 
and  is  often  called  **love  vine"  from  the  nature  of  its  clinging  qual- 
ities. The  tiny  vine  grows  from  the  seed  until  it  can  find  a  plant  to 
cling  to.  It  then  sends  little  root-like  suckers  into  the  neighboring 
plant  and  breaks  away  from  the  seed  in  the  ground,  obtaining  its 
nourishment  from  the  plant.  It  is  a  tiny  thread-like  vine  having  no 
leaves,  which  spreads  from  branch  to  branch  until  it  has  formed  a 
•  thick  mass  covering  large  areas.  Dodder  bears  white  blossoms  and 
is  a  gross  seeder,  bearing  approximately  more  than  a  million  seeds 
per  pound.  Clean  cultivation  and  burning  are  the  best  remedies  for 
eradication.  Dodder  is  found  in  alfalfa  and  clover  seed.  Commercial 
seeds  containing  Canada  thistle  or  dodder  are  prohibited  for  sale  in 
the  seed  markets.  As  a  consequence  both  are  somewhat  under  control 
and  are  gradually  disappearing.  The  law  cannot  be  enforced  too  strin- 
gently in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  seeds  containing  noxious  weeds. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  most  common  weed  pests 
and  the  approximate  number  each  bears  per  pound: 

TABLE  NO.  5. 


COMMON  NAM£ 

SOIENTIFIO  NAME 

Number 
of  Seeds 

Dodder    

Cuscuta  SDD 

l,8I4,a60 
604  786 

Plantain    

Plantaffo  major. 

Lamb's  quarters  

ChenoDOdium  album 

Canada  thistle  

Carduiw  arvensis. 

566,967 
348.915 
266,817 
215,«o 
20G  177 

Buckhorn     

Plantairo  lanoeolata 

Russian  thistle  

Salsola  trasus 

"Wild  mustard  

Brasslca  arvensis 

Green  foxtail   

Chaetochloa  virldis 

Bull  thistle  

Carduus  lanceolatus 

174.457 
137  148 

Quack   grass    

Apr npyron  rep<!!ns ,.,,,..-,,,,-,.. 

Wfld  buckwheat    

Polygonum  convolvulus 

46. ."Vie 

Com  cockle  

Affrostemma  eithaaro 
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Pure  seed  is  a  most  important  factor  In  successful  farming.  If 
the  annual  losses  caused  by  weeds  on  the  farms  in  the  state  were 
calculated  the  amount  would  be  found  alarming. 

The  enforcement  of  the  pure  seed  law  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  through  seeds  offered  for  sale. 
Were  the  weed  laws  observed  more  stringently  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  farmer.  Farmers  and  legislators  should  co-operate  to 
control  these  pests.  Land  is  too  high  priced  to  be  allowed  to  be 
robbed  of  its  productiveness  by  weeds. 

It  is  discouraging  to  buy  clean  seed  and  to  spend  time  preparing 
the  seed  bed  only  to  find  the  land  infested  with  weeds  from  the  road- 
side and  vacant  lots  near  by. 

The  Department  welcomes  and  gives  careful  consideration  to  all 
suggestions  received  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness In  fighting  the  foul  seed  problem. 

Requests  for  seed  tents  and  inquiries  as  to  seeds  and  plants 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Seed  Laboratory,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Olympia,  Washington. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
KATHERINE  G.  STONE. 

State  Seed  Analyst 


WASHINGTON  STATE  FAIR 


Hon.  H.  T.  Oravesj  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  resume  of  the 
Washington  State  Fair  for  the  years  1915  and  1916,  together  with 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  Institution  during  the  forth- 
coming biennium. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  appropriated  $35,000.00  for  the  1915  and 
1916  State  Fairs.  Of  this  amount  approximately  $10,000.00  was  ex- 
pended for  equipment,  repairs  and  permanent  improvements — the 
principal  items  for  which  are  as  follows:  Construction  of  mezzanine 
floor,  woman's  rest  room,  plumbing,  bandstand,  railings  and  exhi- 
bition booths  in  the  Horticultural  Building,  wiring  and  equipping 
same  with  electric  lamps,  constructing  one  livestock  barn,  50  by  250 
feet,  one  livestock  bam  50  by  235  feet;  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
latter  being  paid  for  by  the  Cascade  International  Stock  Show,  con- 
structing an  addition  to  the  swine  exhibits  shed,  80  feet  in  length, 
constructing  an  addition  to  the  hospital — thereby  doubling  its  capacity, 
installing  show  cases  in  the  Woman's  Building,  building  booths  in 
the  Child  Welfare  Building  and  installing  nursery  in  same,  building 
exhibit  and  demonstration  booths  in  the  Machinery  Building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Children's  Industrial  Department,  repairing 
Grandstand  and  rearranging  boxes  in  same,  building  new  fences,  cut- 
ting down  mound  in  center  field,  which  was  an  obstruction  to  the 
view  of  the  races,  rebuilding  stalls  in  horse  bam,  reroofing  Poultry 
Building,  repairing  roofs  on  other  buildings,  plumbing,  painting  and 
papering  cottage,  wiring  grounds  and  buildings  and  equipping  com- 
pletely with  nitrogen  and  mazda  electric  lamps,  painting  Horticultural, 
Woman's,  Children's  and  Machinery  buildings,  purchasing  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, agricultural  implements  and  office  furniture  and  fixtures, 
and  also  making  innumerable  small  repairs. 

The  construction  of  the  livestock  barns  was  made  necessary  on 
account  of  a  fire  having  occurred  during  the  Summer  of  1915,  which 
completely  destroyed  two  of  the  old  ones  and  seriously  damaged  an- 
other; the  cost  of  the  repair  of  which  figures  as  a  part  of  the  expend- 
itures noted  above.  The  larger  of  the  stock  barns  contains  four  rows 
of  stalls  and  accommodates  twice  as  many  cattle  as  the  old  one  did. 
The  other  new  bam  is  not  equipped  with  stalls,  but  is  used  for  stock 
Judging  purposes. 

The  1915  Fair  was  a  success  in  every  particular,  and  it  was  the 
verdict  of  many  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  that  it  was  the  best 
ever  held  upon  the  grounds  up  to  that  time^ 

The  1916  Fair  was  larger  and  better  than  that  of  1915,  except 
possibly  the  livestock  department.  With  the  exception  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  dairy  cattle,  exhibits  in  every  department  exceeded  those  of 
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1915,  and  notwithstanding  the  additional  space  afforded  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  mezzanine  floor  in  the  Horticultural  Building,  it  was 
full  to  overflowing  with  horticultural,  agricultural  and  manufactured 
exhibits.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  exhibits  building.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  grounds  were  well  fllled  with  exhibits  of  various 
kinds,  shown  under  canvas  furnished  by  the  exhibitors.  A  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural  exhibits  from  the  various 
counties  of  the  state  Is  noted.  For  the  flrst  time  a  Boys'  and  Girls* 
Camp  composed  of  industrial  teams  from  the  different  counties,  was 
conducted  with  great  success,  which  in  connection  with  the  children's 
exhibit  afforded  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Fair.  The  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibit,  in  conjunction  with  which  was  conducted  a  Day  Nursery, 
was  also  an  Innovation  which  was  well  received. 

While  the  attendance  at  the  1916  Fair  exceeded  that  of  1915,  it 
was  disappointingly  small,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  Interest  in 
the  Fair  by  many  of  those  living  in  North  Takima  and  the  Taklma 
Valley  is  not  as  manifest  as  it  should  be.  The  same  may  also  be  said 
of  some  of  the  breeders  of  dairy  cattle,  residing  In  the  valley,  whose 
herds  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  this  year.  Whether  these 
conditions  were  caused  by  the  superabundance  of  work  on  hand,  oc- 
casioned by  the  lateness  of  the  season,  or  whether  it  is  on  account  of 
the  annual  livestock  show,  which  was  instituted  in  North  Takima  last 
year,  dividing  the  interest  of  the  business  men  and  stock  raisers,  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Nevertheless  the  flnancial  statement  shows  a 
goodly  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

Several  of  the  buildings  are  old  and  inadequate.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  Grandstand  and  also  the  Machinery  Building.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  Grandstand  be  replaced  by  a  new  structure  before 
another  Fair  if  racing  is  to  be  continued  as  one  of  the  features.  A 
building  to  house  the  children's  exhibits  is  also  badly  needed.  Other 
buildings  will  have  to  be  provided  with  new  roofs  and  painted.  There 
will  also  have  to  be  a  great  deal  of  new  fencing  built  in  place  of  that 
which  is  rotting  out. 

The  State  Fair  should  be  the  show  window  of  the  state,  and  in 
order  to  make  it  such  each  county  should  be  represented  by  an  ex- 
hibit of  its  produ«^.  That  adequate  means  may  be  provided  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  such  exhibits,  a  law  should  be  enacted  empowering 
county  commissioners  to  appropriate  sufficient  means  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  county  for  that  purpose.  Thus  it  would  enable  those 
counties  lying  remote  distance  from  the  Flair  to  exhibit  their  products, 
and  thereby  assist  in  making  it  state  wide — as  the  name  implies.  The 
result  would  be  far  reaching,  and  help  to  build  up  the  Fair  until  it 

would  be  second  to  none  in  the  Paciflc  Northwest  and  the  pride  of 
every  resident  of  the  state. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Mebe3)ith, 

Secretary-Manager. 
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STATE  OP  WASHINGTON. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

Olympia,  November  1,  1918. 
To  His  Excellency,  Ernest  Lister,  Governor. 

Sir:  Complying  with  the  laws,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  th« 
Third  Biennial  Report  of  this  Department,  covering  the  period — ^July  1,  1916, 
to  June  30,  1918. 

Certain  important  subjects  are  brought  down  to  date  in  the  written  por 
tions;  this  information,  together  with  all  statistics  concerning  the  period  since 
June  30,  1918,  will  also  be  included  in  the  next  biennial  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  P.  BENSON. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Governor  Ernest  Lister,  Chairman,  Olympla,  Washington. 
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Washington. 
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Muriel  Newcomb,  Stenographer,  Olympia,  Washington. 


THE  THIRD  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 


On  April  2,  1917,  the  undersigned  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  succeeding  Dr.  H.  T.  Graves,  former  chief  of  the 
dairy  and  livestock  division  and  acting  commissioner  of  the  Department.  On 
April  3rd  the  following  proclamation  was  issued  by  Governor  Lister: 

STATE  OP  WASHINGTON,  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

A  Proclamation  by  the  Governor: 

"A  national  crisis  places  upon  every  citizen  the  patriotic  duty  of  immedi- 
ately helping  to  sustain  the  United  States  in  the  action  resulting  from  inter- 
ference with  our  established  rights  and  liberties. 

"Equally  Important  with  the  need  for  arms  and  equipment  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  for  our  nation  and  the  countries  whose  people  and  institu- 
tions have  been  attacked  by  an  autocratic  government  ignoring  the  rights  of 
humanity. 

"Proper  preparedness  means  that  energetic  attention  must  at  once  be 
given  to  producing  as  much  as  possible  from  the  land,  in  both  the  country  and 
the  city.  The  people  of  this  prosperous  state  have  the  opportunity  today  of 
making  a  great  contribution  to  the  resources  that  will  strengthen  the  nation — 
by  each  man,  woman  and  child  undertaking  In  an  intelligent  way  to  Increase 
the  yield  of  food  products. 

"The  man  on  the  farm  can  be  a  leader  in  this  patriotic  service,  but  there 
is  hardly  a  person  In  any  community  without  the  chance  to  grow  something 
for  family  use  or  the  market.  With  the  certain  knowledge  that  all  citizens  will 
be  quick  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  because  organized  effort  is 
essential  for  full  service  to  the  nation, 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Ernest  Lister,  Governor  of  Washington,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  law,  do  hereby  call  on  the  people  of  the  state 
to  co-operate  In  a  great,  agricultural  preparedness  campaign,  and  direct  imme- 
diate action  to  be  taken  as  follows: 

"That  the  county  auditor  in  each  county  in  the  state  forthwith  call  to  a 
meeting  the  county  treasurer,  county  clerk,  county  agriculturist,  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  chairman  or  a  representative  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  an  officer  from  each  bank  at  the  county  seat,  and  such  other 
citizens  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  organize  by  the  election  of  a  chairman 
and  secretary,  and  the  appointment  of  proper  committees,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  the  fullest  possible  food  production  in  every  part  of  that 
comity. 

"That  the  local  committee  In  each  school  district  of  the  state  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  patriotic  rally  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  14th,  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  action  that  will  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  nation  from  encourag- 
ing agricultural  preparedness. 
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ut 


That  the  state  granses,  fanners'  unions,  commercial  clubs  and  all  other 
organizations  qualified  to  act  and  inspired  with  a  patriotic  purpose*  be  invited 
to  join  in  this  service. 

"That  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  state  educational  institii- 
tions  and  schools,  and  especially  those  that  are  serving  the  agriculural  needs 
of  the  state,  actively  support  this  movement 

"That  steps  be  taken  by  the  active  committees  throughout  the  state  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  helping  anyone  willing  to.  cultivate  land  if  assisted 
in  securing  seed,  a  plan  suggested  being  for  the  person  assisted  in  this  way 
to  pay  at  harvest  time  the  cost  of  the  seed  or  to  return  from  the  crop  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  the  seed.  Or,  any  other  plan  which  may  seem  to  better 
suit  local  conditions  may  be  adopted. 

"The  State  of  Washington  is  rich  in  resources  and  I  appeal  to  all  citizens 
of  this  commonwealth  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  patriotic  movement  that 
will  prepare  us  to  meet  any  demands  that  may  come." 

(Signed)    ERNEST  LISTER, 

Governor  of  Washington. 

On  April  19th  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Seattle,  at  which  meeting  repre- 
sentatives of  nineteen  counties  of  this  state  were  present,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  investing  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  with  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  taking  charge  of  the  campaign  of  food  production  and  conservation 
in  this  state.  President  E.  O.  Holland  of  the  State  College  assigned  Mr.  R.  B. 
Coglon,  the  county  agent  leader,  to  assist  in  this  work. 

The  season  for  planting  many  crops,  especially  wheat,  was  far  advanced; 
it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  best  possible  service  to  be  rendered  in  tbe 
direction  of  food  production  and  conservation  was  through  the  public  press. 
Many  newspaper  interviews  and  public  addresses  were  given;  seventeen  spe- 
cially prepared  articles  containing  between  five  and  six  hundred  words  each 
were  mailed  to  every  newspaper  publication  in  the  state  during  this  publicity 
campaign.  A  most  generous  co-operation  of  the  press  and  of  the  commercial 
clubs,  the  members  of  the  agricultural  advisory  committee,  state,  county,  and 
school  officials  and  public-spirited  citizens  generally,  resulted  in  prompt  and 
active  efforts  of  the  people  of  this  state  in  speeding  up  the  food  production  to 
an  extent  that  was  hardly  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
During  the  season  of  1917  this  was  the  predominant  work  of  this  Department 

The  effect  of  this  campaign  and  the  willingness  of  the  general  public  to 
act  was  strikingly  noticeable  in  the  thousands  of  kitchen  gardens  on  town 
lots,  vacant  and  hitherto  unused.  The  Federal  Crop  Estimates  Bureau  calcu- 
lated that  more  than  4,000  acres  of  such  gardens  were  grown.  The  effect  was 
very  noticeable  on  the  fall  market  of  an  unusually  large  potato  crop  in  the 
year  1917. 

Some  of  these  war  gardens  will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  very 
many  will  continue.  The  thrift  habit  once  formed  is  likely  to  last  The 
pleasure  of  the  outdoor  occupation  and  the  education  of  the  young  people  in 
agriculture,  dignify  the  town  lot  garden  and  make  it  a  .fixture  that  will  stay. 

The  I^ational  Council  of  Defense,  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  the  Fed- 
eral Food  Administration  and  federal  food  administrators  in  the  various  states 
were  organized  during  the  summer  of  1917.  Congress  appropriated  large  sums 
of  money  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  directly  and 
in  co-operation  with  the  state  colleges  to  increase  the  agricultural  productive- 
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nesB  of  the  country  and  to  aid  in  food  and  feed  conservation.  This  particular 
war  work  during  the  seaaon  of  1918  was  therefore  carried  on  by  these  other 
agencies,  and  this  Department  was  able  to  devote  its  entire  efforts  to  its 
regular  work  except  that  it  has  at  all  times  endeavored  to  assist  in  the  stimu- 
lation of  agricultural  activities. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Following  are  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  made  by  the  last 
legislature,  and  which  became  available  April  1,  1917,  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  biennium: 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Salaries  and  wages : 

Commissioner    I  8,000  00 

Chief,   livestock  division 4,800  00 

Chief,    horticultural    division 8,600  00 

Chief,  foods,  feeds,  fertilisers,  drugs  and  oils  division 8,600  00 

Clerks  and  stenographers 9,800  00 

Supplies,   material  and  service 15,200  00 

Capitol  outlays: 

Office  furniture  and  equipment. 800  00 

Dairy  and  Livestock  Division. 

Salary  five  dairy  inspectors 116,000  00 

Salaries,  material  and  service  of  dairy  inspectors 10,600  00 

Salary   three  veterinary   inspectors 9,000  00 

Wages,  supplies,  material  and  service  per  diem  inspectors 3,000  00 

Supplies,  material  and  service  of  veterinary  inspectors 8,000  00 

For  the  destruction  of  predatory  animals  to  be  expended  by  the 
agricultural  department  in  conjunction  with  the  U.  S.  de- 
partment  of  agriculture 15,000  00 

Compensation  for  slaughter  of  inspected  bovine  animals 60,000  00 

Horticultural  Division. 

Salary  ten  inspectors 130,000  00 

Supplies,  material  and  service 16,000  00 

Foods,  Feeds,  Fertilizers,  Drugs  and  Oils  Division. 

Salaries    and    wages 122,200  00 

Supplies,  material  and  service 11,800  00 

1234,800  00 
Washington  State  Fair. 

Salaries   and   wages I  9,120  00 

Operation  and  maintenance 28,880  00 

Capitol  outlays: 

Construction  of  new  grandstand 20,000  00 

68.000  00 
State  College  of  Washington. 

For  the  extermination  of  coulee  crickets,  to  be  spent  under  the 

direction  of  the  department  of  agriculture 2,000  00 

1294,800  00 

It  was  not  foreseen  that  this  country  would  almost  Immediately  be 
plunged  into  war  and  that  the  operating  costs  of  the  Department  would  be 
greatly  increased.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  make  many  adjustments 
and  retrenchments  that  were  not  contemplated  at  the  time  the  legislature  was 
in  session.    The  salaries  being  paid  to  many  employees  of  this  Department 
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ace  much  below  the  present  rates  of  compensation  which  those  same  employees 
might  readily  secure  by  accepting  employment  from  private-  firms  or  corpora- 
tions. Some  of  the  most  valuable  experts  In  this  Department  have  been  taken 
by  the  federal  government  at  greatly  increased  compensation.  We  feel  that 
the  continued  service  for  the  state  by  employees  who  could  secure  much  better 
salaries  elsewhere  entitles  them  to  commendation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  services  will  be  appreciated  by  the  legislature  to  the  extent  that  sach 
reasonable  increase  may  be  granted  them  as  to  retain  their  services  for  the 
state  and  thus  enable  this  Department  to  maintain  the  high  record  of  efKciency 
which  we  believe  Is  accorded  to  it  by  the  general  public  and  by  all  with  whom 
we  have  had  business  relations. 


Statement  of  fees  collected  during  the  bienninm,  July  1,  1910,  to  June  90, 

1918. 

Dairy  and  livestock  division: 

Milkmen's    licenses I  4,206  15 

Butter   brands 16  50 

Stallions   and  Jacks   licenses 1,446  40 

Registration  of  marks  on  dairy  cans  and  tubs 100  00 

•Predatory  animal  skins ^ 4.443  27 

Railroad  fare  refunded 16  33 

110.228  65 
Horticultural  division  : 

Nursery    licenses 1,675  00 

Agents*   licenses I      243  10 

Inspection  and  disinfection 385  49 

Inspectors'  expense  refunded 6  60 

2.303  19 
Foods,  feeds,  fertilizers,  drugs,  oils  and  bakery  inspection  division: 

Oil   Inspection 154.827  67 

Fees  or  labels  for  compound  feeds 1.494  00 

Fines     175  00 

56.495  67 
Seed  division: 

Seed    Inspection 89  76 

Total    ...169.074  26 

•Total  amount  received  from : 

Sales  of  skins 15,465  59 

Received  prior  to  June  30,   1918 4,443  27 

Received  subsequent  to  June  30,  1918 1.022  32 

DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  progress  made  In  reducing  disease  conditions 
of  the  dairy  herds  through  the  enforcement  of  the  tuberculin  test,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  state  and  so  far  as  means  have  been  pro- 
vided to  put  these  laws  Into  effect.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  indemnity  to  owners  of  slaughtered  animals.  More  than  half  of  this  amount 
will  be  turned  back  to  the  state  treasury  unused,  the  reason  being  that  not 
enough  help  was  provided  to  cover  the  field.  The  increased  expenses  of  the 
agents  in  the  field — especially  the  traveling  expenses,  living  expenses,  auto- 
mobile upkeep,  etc. — have  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  from  three 
veterinarians  to  two  after  October  1,  1918.  The  purchase  of  tuberculin  and 
ear  tags  alone  amounted  to  about  $1,500.  which  was  taken  from  the  expense 
fund,  if  that  money  could  have  been  taken  from  the  $50,000  fund,  it  would 
have  left  sufiiclent  money  In  the  expense  fund  to  have  carried  these  three  men 
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through  to  April  1,  1919,  but  as  the  appropriation  was  made  specifically  to 
pay  for  slaughtered  animals,  it  could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  six  veterinarians 
on  this  force  instead  of  three,  as  heretofore.  Our  recommendation  would  be 
to  divide  the  state  into  five  veterinary  districts;  these  doctors  working  from 
a  home  base  would  be  less  expensive  to  the  state  than  heretofore,  because  they 
would  have  no  expense  account  when  in  their  home  towns.  The  idea  of  having 
the  sixth  man  is  to  use  Kim  where  most  needed  and  in  special  emergencies. 

The  advantage  of  having  men  assigned  to  definite  districts  is,  that  they 
will  be  in  closer  touch  with  livestock  sanitary  conditions,  .and  better  able  to 
prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  such  diseases  as  sheep  scab,  hog 
cholera,  glanders,  and  any  other  contagious  or  Infectious  animal  disease  that 
might  be  Introduced  In  any  portion  of  the  state.  They  could  also  assist  in  the 
enforcement  of  stallion  registration  and  licenses. 

Federal  Co-operation  in  Tuberculosis  Eradication. 

Under  co-operative  agreement  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  several  of  the  pure-bred  herd  owners  of  this  state  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  government  offer  to  inspect  their  cattle,  and  when  they  are  found 
worthy  to  place  them  on  the  accredited  herd  list  of  the  United  States  depart- 
ment This  is  especially  advantageous  to  herd  owners  whose  stock  is  likely 
to  be  shipped  interstate.  Recent  federal  legislation  provides  for  a  greater 
degree  of  co-operation  than  has  heretofore  been  possible,  whereby  the  govern- 
ment will  co-operate  with  all  states  whose  laws  and  appropriations  will  permit. 
Under  this  law  the  federal  funds  will  be  available  to  pay  for  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  the  appraised  value  of  animals  destroyed  as  reactors  and 
the  salvage  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  carcass,  the  sum  not  to  exceed  $25 
for  grades  and  $50  for  purebreds.  This  is  providing,  however,  that  the  fed- 
eral government  will  pay  no  more  than  the  state  in  any  case.  Resolutions 
from  state  granges  and  other  agricultural  institutions  in  this  state  have  urged 
that  a  higher  rate  for  compensation  be  fixed.  If  it  is  public  policy  and  good 
business  to  pay  any  part  of  the  losses  for  destroyed  animals.  It  would  seem 
to  be  only  fair  that  a  larger  price  should  be  set  than  $35.  the  maximum  price 
heretofore  allowed  under  our  law  for  either  grades  or  purebreds. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  in  the  interest  of  eliminating  the  livestock  disease 
of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  and  in  the  interest  of  producing  a  healthful  and 
cleanly  milk  supply  especially  for  the  babies  of  this  state  that  this  Department 
should  have  authority  to  make  tuberculin  tests  of  livestock  whether  the  owners 
desire  such  tests  to  be  made  or  not.  It  is  necessary  that  the  sale  of  tuberculin 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  this  Department  the  absolute  control  of  its 
use  within  the  state.  This  can  only  be  done  by  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  any  person  to  sell  or  use  tuberculin  in  this  state  except  upon  license  or 
authority  of  this  Department.  Abundant  evidence  in  justification  of  such  a 
law  is  contained  in  the  records  of  the  Department. 

Tuberculosis  eradication  work  could  be  more  systematically  carried  on 
and  a  closer  co-operation  maintained  with  county  agents  In  the  various  coun- 
ties if  five  inspection  districts  shall  be  established  instead  of  the  roving  com- 
mission of  three  men  as  heretofore  practiced. 
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Predatofy  Animals. 

Of  the  $15,000  appropriated  for  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Barean 
of  Biological  Survey  in  the  campaign  against  predatory  animals  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  $8,173.95  was  expended  hetween  the  time  the  appropriation  be- 
came available,  April  1,  1917,  and  July  1,  1918.  This  appropriation  was  made 
with  the  understanding  that  the  federal  government  would  spend  an  equal 
sum  of  money  in  this  state  and  would  also  provide  supervising  officers  and 
take  care  of  all  the  office  and  other  overhead  expense.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
federal  funds  to  the  amount  of  $15,249.18  were  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
trappers  employed  in  this  state  during  this  period,  and  2,151  predatory  animals 
were  killed  by  them. 

Of  the  state  funds  expended,  all  except  $6.15  was  in  payment  of  trapper 
salaries,  the  $6.15  being  used  to  pay  for  the  burlap  used  in  shipping  the  fnrs 
of  the  animals  killed. 

A  total  of  915  animals  were  destroyed  by  trappers  paid  from  state  funds. 
Of  this  number,  770  were  coyotes,  9  were  bob-cats,  3  were  Canadian  lynxes, 
1  a  cross-fox,  1  an  otter,  22  skunks,  and  109  badgers. 

The  furs  of  these  animals  became  the  property  of  the  state  and  were  sold 
for  $5,426.26.  This  sum  of  money,  which  is  67  per  cent  of  the  total  amoant 
of  state  funds  expended,  has  been  turned  back  into  the  state  treasury,  leaving 
a  net  cost  to  the  state  of  Washington  of  $2,746.69. 

The  value  of  this  work  to  the  livestock  interests  of  the  state  is  many  times 
greater  than  the  cost.  The  United  States  Forest  Service  estimates  that  each 
coyote  will  in  the  course  of  a  year  destroy  livestock  to  the  value  of  $50. 
Many  letters  from  stockmen  in  various  sections  of  the  state  all  testify  in  the 
highest  terms  to  the  good  accomplished  by  the  men  employed  in  the  campaign. 
One  sheep  man  in  the  Yakima  valley  says  that  one  state  trapper  who  worked 
on  his  range  during  lambing  season  saved  him  $3,000,  which  is  more  than 
the  total  net  cost  to  the  state  of  the  entire  15  months'  work.  He  arriyed 
at  this  estimate  by  comparing  the  losses  sustained  in  1917  with  those  of  1918. 

Obviously,  this  kind  of  co-operation,  showing  such  unusually  favorable  re- 
sults to  the  state,  would  Justify  an  increased  appropriation.  A  $20,000  appro- 
priation for  the  next  biennium  would  not  only  permit  of  some  expansion  of 
this  profitable  work,  providing  the  government  saw  fit  to  match  the  amount, 
but  it  would  be  a  very  positive  expression  of  approval  by  this  state  of  the  very 
efficient  manner  in  which  these  federal  and  state  funds  have  been  expended 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Averill,  the  Predatory  Animal  Inspector  for  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  It  Is  hoped  this  cooperative  work  may  be  further  extended 
to  include  rats,  rabbits,  ground  squirrels,  gophers,  moles,  predatory  hawks,  and 
other  pests. 

Rabies. 

This  dread  disease  has  prevailed  in  all  the  counties  of  eastern  Washing- 
ton during  a  portion  of  this  biennium  and  in  some  of  the  counties  during  all 
the  time.  Three  persons  have  died  of  hydrophobia,  having  been  bitten  by 
diseased  dogs.  Sixty  persons  have  been  given  the  Pasteur  treatment  by  the 
State  Health  Commissioner,  Dr.  T.  D.  Tuttle,  in  Seattle,  these  having  been 
exposed  by  bites  of  rabid  dogs,  cats  or  coyotes. 

The  general  dog-muzzling  quarantine  covering  all  counties  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  was  raised  in  August,  1917,  because  of  its  non-observance. 
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A  few  months  later,  owing  to  outbreaks  of  rabies,  and  the  agreement  of  citi- 
zens and  public  officials  that  some  attention  in  the  way  of  law  enforcement 
would  be  paid  to  the  order,  it  was  again  established  in  the  counties  of  Kit- 
titas, Taklma,  Benton  and  Franklin,  and  is  now  eifective  in  these  counties. 

The  reason  why  the  law  is  not  usually  enforced  is  because  the  local  peace 
officers  dislike  to  incur  the  enmity  of  their  neighbors  and  friends  by  shooting 
their  dogs.  It  would  seem  highly  desirable  to  create  a  state  officer  whose  duty, 
among  other  things,  would  be  to  enforce  this  law  whenever  the  public  need 
makes  it  desirable  so  to  do.  One  good  eifect  has  resulted  from  the  dog- 
muzzling  quarantine  order.  It  has  given  people  a  chance  to  clean  up  a  lot  of 
worthless  curs,  with  or  without  owners,  and  thus  has  helped  in  the  food  and 
feed  conservation  as  a  war  measure,  and  the  economic  result  has  been  no- 
ticeable in  many  communities. 

Sheep  or  Dogs. 

The  war  needs  for  wool  and  the  appeals  of  the  Government  for  greater 
production  have  started  a  campaign  for  increasing  the  sheep  in  every  part  of 
this  nation. 

Between  1910  and  1917  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  decreased 
five  million  head,  while  the  population  of  the  country  increased  ten  million 
daring  that  period. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  statement  recently  made  by  Lewis 
Penwell,  Chief  of  the  Wool  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board: 

"All  available  wool  is  now  taken  by  the  government  for  the  army  and  navy 
needs,  and  none  is  allowed  for  use  In  the  manufactures  for  civilian  purposes. 
Seven  hundred  million  pounds  will  be  required  for  this  year's  needs  of  the  military 
forces,  and  the  production  of  the  United  States  is  only  280  million  pounds.  All  of 
this  in  the  face  of  a  normal  consumption  here  of  650  million  pounds  yearly, 
limited  shipping  facilities  and  priorities  of  other  materials  essential  to  wlnnng 
the  war  make  other  importations  of  wool  difficult. 

"Decreased  production  of  wool,  particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  distinctly  noticeable,  but  the  output  can  be  erreatly  increased  if  every 
farmer  were  to  raise  sheep  Just  as  he  keeps  poultry  and  hogs.  Every  encourage- 
ment should  be  put  forth  to  induce  the  production  of  wool.' 
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This  statement  was  made  while  we  were  at  war. 

The  one  greatest  menace  to  the  success  of  the  industry,  especially  on  the 
small  farms,  is  the  sheep  killing  dog.  Farmer's  bulletin  935  on  this  subject 
is  good.  It  summarizes  as  follows:  "The  dog  not  only  kills  sheep  but  keeps 
oat  of  the  sheep  business  men  who  are  otherwise  inclined  to  go  into  it." 

"The  most  eifective  method  of  dealing  with  the  sheep  killing  dog  is  through 
efficient  legislation." 

"Notable  progress  has  been  made  by  several  states  in  enacting  good  dog 
laws,  and  others  are  expected  to  take  similar  action." 

"Uniform  state  dog  laws  are  desirable." 

No  livestock  can  be  used  as  profitably  and  successfully  in  the  burned  and 
seeded  logged-oif  lands  of  Western  Washington  as  sheep.  If  the  question 
is  between  the  controlling  of  dogs  and  the  existence  of  sheep,  the  answer 
should  not  be  difficult. 

Bulletins  and  various  publications  regarding  sheep  and  other  livestock 
have  been  freely  distributed  by  this  department,  and  inquiry  of  stock  growers, 
especially  beginners,  is  always  welcome. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

The  Division  of  Horticulture,  with  the  state  divided  into  ten  districts  and 
with  the  counties  co-operating  by  employing  county  horticultural  inspecton 
in  proportion  to  the  horticultural  resources  of  each  county,  is  believed  to  be 
generally  satisfactory  and  efficient  Certain  portions  of  the  year  the  work 
of  our  ten  district  inspectors  is  almost  entirely  regulatory  or  police  work 
in  maintaining  the  fruit  standards  and  in  protecting  the  market  against  mis- 
branding, and  against  the  packing  of  fruit  below  standard,  and  in  preventing 
the  introduction  of  pests.  During  other  portions  of  the  year  these  inspectors 
necessarily  are  called  upon  to  do  educational  work  in  their  respective  fields  in 
order  to  show  the  growers  the  methods  by  which  clean  and  high  grade  mer- 
chantable fruit  can  be  produced. 

POTATOES. 

The  action  of  our  inspectors  in  reference  to  the  shipment  of  potatoes  from 
California  containing  the  tuber  moth  has  unquestionably  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  that  dreaded  potato  pest  up  to  date,  in  this  state.  We  have  found 
it  necessary  to  enforce  most  rigidly  the  quarantine  regulations  vested  in  this 
department  by  our  horticultural  law,  and  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Cali- 
fornia several  carload  shipments  of  potatoes  thus  infested. 

IRRIGATION  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

It  is  not  our  function  to  engage  in  research  work,  but  it  has  been  neces- 
sary in  the  Yakima  Valley  because  of  the  critical  condition  of  the  fruit  indus- 
try and  the  lack  of  funds  of  the  State  College  to  carry  on  some  necessary 
Investigation.  This  work  has  been  done  at  the  request  of  fruit  growers, 
farmers  and  county  commissioners,  and  the  expense  has  been  borne  almost 
entirely  by  Yakima  County.  The  last  legislature  provided  for  the  selection 
and  acquiring  by  the  State  College  of  a  site  for  an  irrigation  experiment  sta- 
tion. Although  no  funds  were  appropriated  to  make  the  purchase,  a  site  has 
been  secured  at  no  cost  to  the  state  which  is  easily  worth,  according  to  values 
of  similar  lands  in  the  vicinity,  not  less  than  $10,000.  If  this  donation  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  state,  and  an  experiment  station  established,  there  will 
be  no  further  need  for  such  research  work  as  that  heretofore  practiced  by 
this  department  in  Yakima  County.  Unquestionably  the  institution  to  render 
this  public  service,  is  the  experiment  station  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
College.  Irrigated  agriculture  in  the  State  of  Washington  at  this  time  repre- 
sents practically  all  the  wealth  of  the  counties  of  Yakima,  Kittitas,  Benton. 
Chelan,  much  of  Okanogan,  and  large  Interests  in  many  other  portions  of 
the  state.  Great  as  the  irrigated  wealth  of  the  state  now  is,  the  prospects 
are  that  in  the  near  future  its  importance  will  be  enormously  increased.  The 
present  and  future  problems  incident  to  this  feature  of  our  state's  agriculture, 
make  this  line  of  research  and  investigation  one  of  the  most  attractive  lines 
of  work  that  can  be  undertaken.  It  includes  not  only  the  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural crops  grown  in  the  irrigated  sections,  but  also  every  branch  of  live- 
stock production. 

Coulee  Crickets. 

The  cricket  devastation  in  a  small  section  of  Grant  County  has  for  several 
years  past  been  a  very  serious  problem.     The  earliest  cricket  infestation  of 
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which  any  evidence  is  available  is  an  outbreak  which  occurred  In  the  late  sev- 
enties in  the  Columbia  River  Canyon  on  the  west  side  near  Lake  Chelan.  In- 
dians and  white  men  vouch  for  this  report 

In  1873  an  outbreak  of  crickets,  supposed  to  be  the  same  species  as  the 
coulee  cricket,  occurred  near  Dayton,  Wn.  Other  outbreaks  in  Moses  Coulee 
and  Grand  Coulee  occurred  from  1892  to  1902.  At  Ephrata  in  Grant  County  a 
serious  epidemic  of  crickets  happened  in  1900.  They  had  been  increasing  in 
numbers  during  the  two  or  three  years  previous,  starting  from  the  coulee  a 
few  miles  north  of  Moses  Lake.  In  1903  the  most  disastrous  cricket  devasta- 
tion the  state  has  ever  known  began  when  the  cricket  armies  swept  up  from 
Moses  Coulee  and  devastated  many  sections  of  wheat  on  the  south  side  of 
Badger  Mountain.  The  following  year — 1904 — ^the  armies  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  overran  many  hundred  square  miles  of  that  part 
of  Douglas  County.  This  was  the  first  year  that  any  organized  resistance  was 
made.  Approximately  fifty  miles  of  cricket  fence  was  built  with  ditches  and 
board  fences,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the  plague  from  sweeping  the 
entire  country.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  an  unseasonable  freeze  in  the 
spring  of  1905  following  an  early  spring,  apparently  cleaned  up  the  last  vestige 
of  this  particular  outbreak. 

For  six  or  eight  years  prior  to  1916  these  crickets  were  multiplying  in  the 
Cold  Spring  Canyon  and  Dry  Coulee,  both  lying  north  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  at  Stratford  and  Adrian.  In  1916  the  development  was  so  great  as  to 
become  a  menace  to  the  entire  district  and  possibly  to  all  of  Eastern  Wash- 
ington. During  this  year  the  people  of  Grant  County,  under  the  leadership  of 
County  Agent  H.  W.  Reaugh,  adopted  vigorous  measures  in  attempting  to  hold 
or  exterminate  the  pest.  During  1916  the  area  covered  by  crickets  amounted 
to  102  square  miles  lying  between  Hartllne  and  Adrian.  The  principal  method 
of  combat  pursued  during  both  1916  and  1917  was  the  construction  of  ditches 
by  plowing  and  shoveling  and  digging  post  holes  in  the  ditches  a  rod  apart  as 
traps,  and  the  construction  of  many  miles  of  board  fence  eight  or  ten  inches 
high  with  a  metal  strip  on  top,  this  method  having  been  borrowed  from  the 
Badger  Mountain  fight  of  1904. 

Various  devices  were  resorted  to  in  this  conflict.  Four  hundred  hogs  were 
brought  into  the  district  and  herded  on  these  crickets,  destroying  thousands  of 
them,  but  incidentally  making  the  hogs  sick.  Turkeys  and  chickens  were  also 
experimented  with,  but  the  construction  of  the  cricket  is  such  that  neither 
hogs,  chickens,  nor  turkeys  can  feed  on  them  to  advantage  until  after  the 
crickets  have  been  burned  or  singed.  In  that  condition  they  make  very  de- 
sirable stock  feed  for  poultry  and  probably  for  hogs.  During  1917,  with  all 
the  work  that  could  be  done  by  Grant  County,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  $2,000  appropriated  by  the  previous  legislature  for  the 
purpose,  the  infested  area  was  increased  from  102  to  110  square  miles.  During 
the  year  1917  among  other  devices  for  combating  this  pest  probably  none 
was  more  efficient  than  the  liquid  fire  or  gasoline  torch  that  was  used  in 
destroying  them  along  the  fence  lines  and  in  the  post  holes  or  wherever 
else  they  were  congregated  in  thick  masses.  Large  amounts  of  poison  were 
used.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  cricket's  life  this  was  found  to  be 
very  effective,  but  owing  to  the  great  area  infested,  was  impracticable   to 
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The  Federal  'Food  Production  Act  of  August  10,  1917»  provided  for  the 
■  loaning  by  the  federal  government  of  trained  entomologists  to  the  varioni 
agricultural  extension  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  eztermlna- 
tion  of  all  insect  pests  detrimental  to  food  production.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  BurrOl 
was  loaned  to  this  state  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology,  arriving 
in  Grant  County  early  in  April.  The  crickets  had  already  hatched,  and  It  was 
too  late  to  use  poison  effectively.  Under  Mr.  BurriU's  direction,  all  available 
help  in  the  community  was  employed  chiefly  in  building  cricket  fences  and 
using  torches.  During  the  two  months  of  April  and  May  a  hundred  people 
were  used,  averaging  a  force  of  sixteen  persons  continuously  for  sixty  days. 
I>uring  this  time  six  distinct  armies  of  crickets  were  encountered,  moving 
as  persistently  in  their  different  directions  as  an  army  of  soldiers.  These  were 
all  successfully  conquered.  It  is  reported  that  one  army  made  six  successive 
charges  against  dliferent  portions  of  a  four-mile  defense  line.  The  devasta- 
tion this  year  was  confined  to  an  area  not  exceeding  ten  square  miles  of  pas- 
ture land  and  only  one  square  rod  of  wheat  was  destroyed.  A  ninety-acre 
field  of  barley  was  partially  damaged.  In  previous  years  several  thousand 
acres  of  wheat  had  been  destroyed  in  this  cricket  infested  area,  besides 
orchards,  gardens,  and  pasture  lands.  This  year  twenty-four  potato  sacks 
were  filled  with  the  burned  or  singed  bodies  of  crickets  and  taken  home  by 
different  workers  and  fed  to  their  poultry.  These  sacks  were  estimated  to 
contain  over  one  million  crickets,  and  they  did  not  represent  half  the  number 
that  were  believed  to  have  been  killed. 

While  this  pest  has  been  visited  upon  Grant  County,  every  district  in 
Eastern  Washington  is  Jeopardized  until  the  pest  is  exterminated.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  11,000  will  be  sufiQcient  to  care  for  this  work  another  year,  pro- 
viding the  federal  government  will  furnish  the  assistant  as  in  the  past  season 
and  stand  his  expenses,  which  would  make  the  Government's  contribution 
amount  to  from  five  to  seven  hundred  dollars.  Unless  some  general  insect 
pest  control  measure  is  adopted  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation 
of  $2,000  be  made  for  this  purpose  because  this  menace  affects  all  the  farming 
districts  of  Eastern  Washington,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  throw  the  burden  of 
exterminating  this  pest  upon  Grant  County,  which  has  heretofore  expended  in 
labor  and  cash  not  less  than  $30,000. 

Alfalfa  WeevU. 

There  are  approximately  150,000  acres  of  alfalfa  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, more  than  100,000  acres  being  in  the  Taklma  Valley.  Allowing  an  aver- 
age of  five  tons  per  acre,  this  crop  would  be  750,000  tons.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  forage  plant  grown  in  the  state.  One  important  authority  says: 
"The  cultivation  and  feeding  of  alfalfa  marks  the  highest  development  of  mod- 
em agriculture.  -  It  is  the  preserver  and  the  conserver  of  the  homestead: 
it  is  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  to  man."  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  present  and  prospective  alfalfa  crop  of  this  150,000  acres  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  within  the  next  few  years 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  area  more  than  doubled  in  this  state. 

In  recent  years  the  price  has  ranged  from  $8  to  $15  a  ton  in  the  stack. 
This  year  it  has  been  $20  a  ton.  At  that  rate  this  year's  crop  Is  worth 
$15,000,000.  To  eliminate  this  wonderful  crop  or  a  large  portion  of  it  from 
the  farms  of  Washington  would  surely  be  a  catastrophe.    This  crop  is  now 
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Jeopardized  by  the  possible  introduction  of  the  alfalfa  weevil  from  the  infested 
sections  of  Utah,  Southern  Idaho,  and  parts  of  Wyoming. 

The  weevil  destroys  the  first  annual  cutting  and  greatly  reduces  the  ton- 
nage of  the  second  cutting.  Its  first  appearance  in  America  was  near  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  in  1904.  It  has  gradually  enlarged  its  sphere  of  devastation 
until  in  1917  it  included  fifteen  counties  in  Utah,  six  counties  in  Idaho,  and 
two  counties  in  Wyoming. 

There  are  portions  of  our  state  which  lie  in  the  direct  avenue  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  these  infested  sections.  Potatoes  from  Southern  Idaho 
are  being  brought  into  our  state  every  year.  There  are  recent  reports  of 
the  weevil  being  found  in  potato  shipments  destined  for  California.  Bix  years 
ago  they  were  found  in  carloads  of  Utah  potatoes  in  the  city  of  Butte,  Mont, 
which  fact  prompted  that  state  to  issue  a  drastic  quarantine,  regulating  the 
shipments  of  all  Utah  products  into  that  state.  California  has  done  likewise. 
We  are  now  shipping  thousands  of  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  into  this  state  from 
Idaho,  and  if  we  escape  the  introduction  of  the  weevil  this  year,  it  will  be 
little  short  of  a  miracle;  yet  there  is  no  law  that  authorizes  this  department 
to  restrict,  regulate,  or  quarantine  against  such  a  possible  calamity.. 

OTHER  INSECT  PESTS. 

Losses  to  farm  crops  in  the  State  of  Washington  from  other  insect  pests 
amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  Much  of  this  could  be  pre- 
vented with  comparatively  little  expense  if  the  control  measures  which  have 
proved  to  be  reasonably  efficient  and  satisfactory  could  be  applied.  The  bar- 
ley loss  from  aphis  during  the  past  season  is  estimated  at  over  two  million 
bushels — approximately  three  million  dollars.  In  some  districts  the  first  crop 
of  alfalfa  was  a  total  loss  as  a  result  of  aphis,  and  in  many  districts  the  crop 
was  greatly  reduced. 

Grasshoppers. 

The  grasshopper  devastation  in  the  Okanogan  Valley  for  the  past  three 
years  has  gone  practically  unchecked,  and  the  menace  is  on  the  increase. 
The  Government  entomologist  in  the  field,  after  surveying  the  district  where 
the  eggs  had  been  deposited  this  year,  estimated  that  seven  billion  eggs  had 
been  deposited,  which  will  make  the  pest  next  year  vastly  worse  than  it  was 
during  the  past  season.  It  has  been  increasing  since  the  pest  struck  the 
Okanogan  Valley  three  or  four  years  ago.  A  few  hundred  dollars  properly 
expended  would  have  destroyed  this  particular  pest.  This  year  the  wheat 
losses  between  the  towns  of  Molson  and  Chesaw  amounted  to  twenty-five 
thousand  bushels.  This,  with  garden  and  pasture  losses,  amounted  to  over 
eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Entomologists  have  calculated  that  twenty-seven  grasshoppers  per  square 
yard  will  eat  any  grain  or  grass  crop  faster  than  it  will  grow;  that  sixteen 
to  the  square  yard  will  eat  a  ton  of  alfalfa  a  day  on  forty  acres.  If  the  eggs 
now  deposited  in  the  Molson-Chesaw  district  all  hatch,  they  will  be  able  to 
eat  2,300  tons  of  wheat,  alfalfa,  and  grass  per  day  during  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  next  year. 

One  farmer  in  this  district  the  past  season  spread  a  pound  of  paris  green 
in  a  bait  mixture  which  cost  11.76  total,  and  killed  within  one  day  six  hun- 
dred thousand  grasshoppers,   which   would  have   consumed   within  the   next 
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month  at  least  four  tons  of  his  wheat  and  laid  from  five  to  twenty  mUIion 
more  eggs  for  next  year.  It  will  probably  cost  $2,000  to  fight  the  grasshopper 
pest  next  year  in  this  one  district.  Grasshoppers  in  epidemic  quantities  have 
been  reported  from  other  districts  in  this  state,  but  no  definite  information 
regarding  them  was  secured. 

Aphis. 

The  California  Horticultural  Commissioner  collected  in  one  year  eleyen 
tons  of  ladybugs,  using  sixteen  men  for  about  six  months  in  the  work.  These 
were  distributed  throughout  the  state  to  growers  of  melons,  beans,  and  other 
crops  subject  to  aphis  loss.  They  are  found  at  certain  seasons  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  in  large  quantities,  and  if  properly  cared 
for  and  distributed  where  needed,  at  the  proper  time,  they  constitute  a  great 
protection  against  the  aphis  pest  at  a  very  small  cost  It  takes  twenty-two 
thousand  ladybugs  to  make  a  pound.  When  some  of  their  mountain  congre- 
gating places  are  discovered,  hundreds  of  pounds  can  be  secured  in  a  few 
hours. 

Authority  Needed. 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  two  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  out  by 
this  department  for  coulee  cricket  control,  but  unfortunately  the  act  did  not 
provide  the  necessary  police  power  to  make  the  expenditure  efficient  If  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  his  deputies  can  be  clothed  with  authority 
to  quarantine  the  infested  areas  and  deputize  and  employ  local  citizens  and 
equipment  when  such  action  becomes  necessary  to  avert  serious  disaster,  the 
legislative  appropriation  would  be  of  vastly  more  value. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  heretofore  mentioned  is  one  of  the  scourges  that  may 
cost  this  state  millions  of  dollars.  We  know  its  constant  progress  in  the  past 
fourteen  years  in  Utah  and  other  neighboring  states.  We  know  it  is  liable  to 
be  brought  into  this  state  even  with  our  best  preventive  efforts,  and  more 
likely  while  we  are  now  doing  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  its  introduction. 
Our  recommendation  is  that  an  appropriation  be  made  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed  to  combat  insect  pests  on 
cereals,  forage,  fruit,  and  other  crops,  all  expenditures  to  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology,  or  other  federal 
bureaus,  working  In  this  state  in  co-operation  with  the  State  College  extension 
division. 

Report  Strange  Bugs. 

It  is  important  that  any  new  or  unusual  bugs  or  insect  pests  should  be 
immediately  reported  either  to  the  State  College  at  Pullman  or  to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Olympia.  Such  a  report  might  save  great  loss  to 
the  state. 

SEED  SECTION. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  report  of  the  seed  analyst.  The  war 
campaign  during  the  past  two  years  against  waste  and  in  favor  of  increased 
production  of  food  crops  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  securing  better 
seed  and  eliminating  the  waste  incident  to  scattering  noxious  weeds  in 
commercial  seeds.  Since  the  organization  of  this  department,  there  has  been 
one  person  employed  as  seed  analyst  who,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  making 
seed  tests  for  purity  and  germination,  has  also  examined  the  seed  stocks  in 
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the  principal  business  centers  of  the  state  not  less  than  twice  a  year — 
sometimes  oftener,  and  when  violations  of  the  law  have  been  discovered,  prose- 
cations  have  been  made.  Necessarily,  one  person  traveling  by  train  could 
not  possibly  cover  the  entire  state  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  more 
especially  if  that  person  was  also  required  to  do  the  laboratory  work  of  test- 
ing and  examining  seed  samples.  The  very  great  importance  of  this  work 
requires  one  expert  seedsman  equipped  with  an  automobile  to  travel  through 
the  state  during  all  the  periods  of  the  year,  when  roads  and  weather  condi- 
tions permit,  visiting  the  small  towns  as  well  as  the  larger  cities,  for  it  is 
here  that  poor  grades  of  seed  are  more  likely  to  be  offered  for  sale,  and  also 
examining  fields  where  seed  is  being  produced  for  commercial  purposes.  This 
expert  can  co-operate  with  horticultural  inspectors  and  the  county  agents  and 
the  State  Bureau  of  Farm  Markets,  and  would  be  of  great  service  to  all.  In 
addition,  a  seed  analyst  should  be  employed  in  the  ofiice  to  test  such  samples 
as  may  be  sent  in  by  farmers  and  seed  dealers. 

If  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  make  the 
seed  section  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  reasonably  efficient  and 
worth  while,  then  our  recommendation  would  be  to  cut  out  entirely  that  por- 
tion of  our  appropriation  and  turn  over  the  work  of  analyzing  and  testing 
seeds  to  the  State  College  and  the  State  University  the  same  as  we  now  use 
the  chemists  of  those  institutions  for  our  work. 

THE  FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Foods,  Feeds,  Fertilizers,  Drugs,  Oils  and  Bakery  Inspection. 

Examination  of  the  report  by  the  chief  of  this  division  will  clearly  indicate 
the  value  of  these  activities  to  the  public  health  and  welfare.  No  more  impor- 
tant or  responsible  duty  rests  with  any  group  of  state  employees  than  this. 
The  public  seldom  realizes  what  protection  it  is  getting  from  their  services. 
A  perusal  of  this  report  should  be  of  general  interest 

The  legislation  now  deemed  most  important  for  this  division  is  a  law  to 
provide  a  better  method  for  enforcing  the  standards  of  stock  feeds.  It  is  not 
in  accordance  with  present  day  practices  to  allow  any  person  to  grind  up  a 
combination  of  comparatively  worthless  ingredients  and  sell  the  same  under  a 
trade  name  without  any  labeling  to  indicate  its  food  value.  The  poultry,  dairy, 
and  hog-raising  industries  of  the  state  are  largely  dependent  upon  these  feed 
manufacturers.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  of  the  leading  firms  are  as 
anxious  as  we  are  to  have  a  definite  law  on  this  subject,  because  it  will  give 
them  protection  against  the  unscrupulous  dealer  and  will  enable  them  to  buy 
and  sell  on  market  values,  and  conduct  a  legitimate  business,  alike  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  consumers. 

THE  STATE  FAIR. 

The  object  of  all  fairs  is  to  educate  and  enthuse  the  public  along  agri- 
cultural lines. 

"The  fair  stands  as  a  unique  educational  force  in  agriculture,  teaching  by 
object  lessons,  and  as  a  whole,  it  makes  people  think.  A  community  in  which 
a  good  fair  is  located  will  produce  more  at  less  expense;  the  same  is  true  of 
the  State  Pair."    (Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.) 
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The  Washington  State  Fair  was  organised  by  the  legislature  in  1893.  In 
reaching  its  quarter  of  a  century  mark,  it  can  claim  under  all  the  rules  by 
which  state  fairs  are  Judged  that  the  1917  and  1918  fairs  were,  each  in  turn, 
the  most  successful  in  its  history.  The  development  of  the  state  agriculturally, 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  by  which  Taklma  is  readily  accessible  during 
the  month  of  September  to  every  part  of  the  state  by  automobile,  the  pros- 
perity of  farmers  and  livestock  growers,  the  interest  taken  in  the  fair  by  the 
State  College  through  its  extension  service  whereby  ninety-five  students  repre- 
senting twenty-six  counties  of  the  state  participated  in  the  last  fair — ^these 
things,  together  with  the  improved  equipment,  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  present  success  of  the  State  Fair.  The  success  attained  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  much  greater  value,  that  hereafter  may  be  expected.  More  counties 
represented,  better  premiums  and  larger  exhibits  of  livestock  and  a  larger  rep> 
resentation  of  industries  and  manufactures,  especially  of  farm  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, may  be  confidently  looked  for.  The  Washington  State  Fair  sheep  sale, 
by  public  auction  conducted  at  the  last  two  fairs,  was  the  means  of  distribut- 
ing $30,000  worth  of  high  grade  and  pure  bred  sheep  among  the  flocks  of  this 
state  each  year.  A  sale  of  dairy  cattle  might  be  staged  on  similar  lines  and 
would  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  dairy  interests  as  well  as  to  the  producers  of 
good  dairy  stock. 

The  State  Fair  plant — ^the  grounds  and  the  buildings — ^is  being  constantly 
improved  with  the  earnings  and  legislative  appropriations  for  this  institution. 
With  the  present  rate  of  progress  and  with  the  construction  of  necessary 
buildings,  the  State  Fair  in  a  few  years  should  be  a  self-supporting  institution 
with  a  constantly  increasing  value  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the  en- 
tire state.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  full  report  of  the  Secretary  published 
herewith. 

EMERGENCY  APPROPRIATION. 

If  some  fund  could  be  available  whereby  the  State  Board  of  Finance  (or 
some  other  authority)  could,  upon  a  proper  showing  being  made,  come  to 
the  relief  of  an  unforeseen  situation,  the  business  of  the  state  could  be 
conducted  with  greatly  reduced  appropriations  for  contingencies.  Unless  this 
plan  is  adopted,  the  estimated  budget  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  increased  $38,000  above  the  sum  specified  as  being  necessary  to  run  the 
department  for  two  years.  The  Agricultural  Advisory  Board  deems  it  unwise 
to  ask  for  certain  fixed  sums,  because  it  is  Impossible  to  determine  in  advance 
the  amount  to  be  needed. 

In  1914  an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  this  state  was  fortunately 
averted.  It  easily  might  get  started  and  require  thousands  of  dollars  to  stamp 
it  out  In  the  summer  of  1918,  sheep  scab  was  discovered  in  the  summer 
range  in  Okanogan  County.  Over  60,000  head  were  quarantined  and  dipped. 
The  sheep  industry  is  too  important  to  the  state's  welfare  to  allow  such  a 
disease  to  exist.  It  must  be  eradicated,  and  quickly.  It  may  require  several 
thousand  dollars  to  inspect,  quarantine,  and  supervise  the  dipping  of  pos- 
sibly every  sheep  in  the  state  before  the  disease  is  controlled.  This  is  not 
likely.  We  hope  It  has  been  stamped  out  already.  But  there  is  a  menace  and 
a  real  danger  to  the  general  welfare. 

We  have  had  several  outbreaks  of  glanders  among  horses — ^a  disease 
also  communicable  to  man.  We  can  never  be  sure  that  a  most  serious  out- 
break may  not  occur  at  any  time. 
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An  infestation  of  alfalfa  weevil  might  be  checked  if  handled  immediately, 
providing  funds  were  available  and  quarantine  laws  were  adequate;  but  if 
no  such  funds  were  to  be  had,  the  resulting  damage  to  this  state  would 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars  and  become  a  scourge  to  the  alfalfa  industry  that 
could  not  be  overcome. 

Many  other  serious  things  may  happen.  It  is  certainly  more  business- 
like to  have  a  discretionary  power  resting  with  a  booard  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  Auditor,  and  the  Treasurer  than  to  make  numerous  appropria- 
tions for  specific  contingencies,  none  of  which  may  arise  to  require  any  funds 
daring  the  biennium. 

The  second  year  of  the  State  Fair  in  the  biennium  is  always  a  gamble 
on  the  weather.  Fortunately,  the  weather  at  that  season  is  usually  good, 
but  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  any  official  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  Insur- 
ing good  weather  for  the  state  by  being  individually  liable  for  any  defi- 
ciency that  may  result  from  bad  weather,  besides  being  criminally  liable  and 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $1,000.   (See  Rem.,  sec.  5026.) 

The  only  alternative  is  to  keep  an  idle  guaranty  fund  of  approximately 
115,000,  that  may  not  be  used  once  in  ten  years,  to  protect  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  against  the  contingency  of  a  few  days  of  bad  weather  during 
one  State  Fair  week  in  two  years. 

liAND  SETTLEMENT. 

On  June  20,  1918,  there  was  held  in  Seattle  under  the  auspices  of  the  Seat- 
tle Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  at  the  special  instigation  of  the  Washington 
Irrigation  Institute,  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Land 
Settlement  Association  to  consider  such  activities  by  other  states  and  by 
foreign  countries,  and  to  draft  such  legislation  for  submission  to  our  state 
legislature  as  seemed  to  fit  our  condition.  The  chief  object  of  the  conven- 
tion was  to  help  in  the  making  of  successful  farm  homes,  and  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  and  unused  land,  primarily  in  the  interest  of  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  may  desire  such  opportunities,  but  also  for  industrial  war 
workers  and  other  worthy  persons. 

The  notable  letter  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  dated  May  31  had  Just  been  issued,  and  was  accepted  as  the  basis 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Washington  association.  Tour  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture was  elected  president  of  the  organization,  and  in  view  of  the  very 
great  agricultural  importance  of  any  such  movement  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Board,  has  deemed  it  of  sufficient  Importance  to 
the  state  to  have  given  considerable  time  to  this  work.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  association  consists  of  very  representative  citizens  of  the  state, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  such  legislation  may  be  enacted  by  this  state  as  will 
enable  us  to  participate  on  a  co>operatlve  basis  with  the  federal  government 
in  the  reclamation,  improvement  and  settlement  of  the  unused  lands  of  this 
state,  whether  arid,  overflowed  and  swamp  lands,  or  logged-off  lands. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  F.  BENSON. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  DIVISION. 


Hon.  E.  F.  Benson, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Olympia,  Wn. 

Sir:  For  your  consideration  there  is  submitted  herewith  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  and  Livestock  for  the  biennial  period  end- 
ing July  1,  1918.  In  some  cases  additional  data  is  appended,  bringing  the  re- 
port to  November  1,  1918. 

The  Division  of  Dairy  and  Livestock  makes  investigations  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  infectious  and  contagious  animal  diseases,  supervising  the  methods  of 
eradicating  the  same;  makes  investigations  as  to  the  origin,  nature  and  pre- 
vention of  such  diseases;  co-operates  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  State  Board  of  Health,  State  College,  Experiment  Stations,  Burean 
of  Markets  and  County  Agents;  investigates  the  condition  and  methods  of 
improving  the  animal  industry  of  the  state.  It  has  charge  of  the  inspection 
of  interstate  shipments  of  livestock,  the  establishment  of  quarantines  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  livestock  industry  against  disease,  and  through  the  power 
conferred  on  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may  slaughter  diseased  animals 
whenever  the  same  may  be  necessary. 

This  division  obtains  and  disseminates  information  relative  to  livestock 
and  dairy  production,  collects  licenses  from  retail  milk  venders  and  stores 
which  retail  milk. 

The  division  maintains  a  corps  of  dairy  and  creamery  inspectors  whose 
duty  is  to  inspect  dairies,  creameries,  cheese  factories,  condenseries,  milk 
plants  and  all  places  where  dairy  products  are  produced,  manufactured  and 
sold;  to  instruct  in  better  methods  of  production  and  manufacture,  and  to 
recommend  improvements  when  found  necessary.  Milk  and  cream  testing  is 
done.  Milk  cans  are  inspected  and  condemned  when  found  unfit,  or  ordered 
returned  to  owner  when  being  used  unlawfully.  Samples  of  milk,  for  chemical 
analysis,  are  taken  from  wagons  delivering  to  consumers  in  towns  and  cities. 

DAIRYING. 

The  dairy  cow  stands  above  all  other  farm  animals  in  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  this  state.  It  is  true  that  other  farm  animals  have  played  an 
important  part,  but  the  cow  has  continued  to  feed  the  settler,  and  through  the 
always  ready  marketable  butter,  milk,  cream  or  cheese  has  been  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  homemaker.  No  other  animal  produces  human  food  so  eco- 
nomically from  the  forage  of  the  field  as  she.  No  other  farm  animal  brings 
as  prompt  returns  on  the  money  invested  as  she.  In  the  wheat  belt  of  the 
state  she  has  been  the  savior  of  many  families  when  crops  failed,  and  in 
the  alfalfa-growing  sections  she  has  offered  the  best  source  of  market  for  that 
wonderful  forage,  but  in  Western  Washington  she  has  reigned  supreme.  In 
this  great  grass  country  she  has  been  the  means  of  clearing  the  forest  land, 
often  providing  the  sustenance  for  the  family  while  the  land  was  undergoing 
clearing. 

This  has  been  accomplished  most  often  with  cows  of  mediocre  ability, 
but,  due  to  the  better  breeding  of  the  dairy  animals,  the  education,  organisa- 
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tlon  and  co-operation  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry,  the  standard  of 
the  dairy  cow  in  this  state  is  reaching  a  higher  plane,  until  today  we  can 
truthfully  boast  that  many  of  the  record  cows  of  the  world  are  now  located 
in  this  state.  The  mild,  equable  climate,  the  abundance  of  water,  shade  and 
grass  are  destined  to  make  this  one  of  the  great  dairy  states  of  the  nation. 

The  evaporated  or  condensed  milk  of  the  state  has  now  a  world-wide  mar- 
ket The  quality  of  Washington  butter  and  cheese  is  being  maintained  at  a 
high  standard,  but  much  low  grade  butter  is  still  being  produced.  It  is  felt, 
however,  that  changes  in  our  present  dairy  laws  will  have  a  tendency  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  butter  and  cheese  manufactured.  Recognizing  the  need 
of  regulatory  measures  and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  standardi- 
sation, the  following  recommendations  to  meet  the  requirements  are  sug- 
gested: 

All  glassware  used  in  connection  with  the  Babcock  Test  should  be  stand- 
ardized. Every  person,  before  being  allowed  to  use  the  Babcock  Test  for 
commercial  purposes,  should  be  licensed.  Examination  should  be  given  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  his  assistants. 

All  milk  or  cream  not  used  In  the  manufacture  of  butter  should  be  con- 
sidered unwholesome  when  it  contains  more  than  .2  of  1  per  cent  of  acidity 
and  has  a  temperature  above  60  degrees  Fahr.  when  it  leaves  the  farm. 

All  cream  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  should  be  considered  un- 
wholesome when  it  contains  more  than  .5  of  1  per  cent  of  acidity  and  has  bad 
flavors. 

A  law  compelling  the  pasteurization  of  all  cream  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter. 

A  state  laboratory  equipped  for  chemical  and  bacterial  work. 

While  there  is  much  talk  of  the  dairy  cow  going  to  the  butcher's  block, 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  need  to  view  the  matter  through 
the  eyes  of  an  alarmist.  Good  dairy  cows  are  not  plentiful — never  were  plen- 
tiful— and  there  are  always  too  many  of  the  other  kind.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  they  are  now  in  the  struggle  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest" 
being  eliminated. 

Dairying  Is  fast  becoming  a  specialized  industry  and  through  the  recent 
discoveries  of  agricultural  chemists  in  which  it  has  been  found  that  milk 
contains  growth-promoting  substances  which  are  found  in  nothing  else  it  is 
only  natural  that  dairy  products  will  receive  the  recognition  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

The  following  dairy  inspection  report  by  G.  G.  Carman  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted: 

Dairy  Inspection  Report. 

"In  reviewing  the  work  of  dairy  inspection  in  Western  Washington  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  tendency  to  create  better  dairy  products,  both  from  commercial  and 
sanitary  standpoints. 

The  primary  object  of  this  work  is  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and 
the  time  is  spent  mainly  with  the  producers  of  dairy  products  in  an  effort  to 
educate  and  instruct.  Experience  in  the  past  has  shown  that  greater  results 
may  be  obtained  In  this  manner  than  by  the  use  of  police  power. 
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Owing  to  the  present  abnormal  prices  of  labor,  building  material  and  other 
equipment  and  supplies,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  department  to  enforce 
more  and  better  sanitary  methods  on  the  farms  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense for  new  equipment  Marked  improvement  has  resulted  in  the  handling 
of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the  sections  and  dairies  visited. 

During  the  years  of  1915  and  1916  the  work  was  conducted  by  inspecting 
each  dairy  farm  of  a  county  before  taking  up  the  work  in  another  county. 
Each  dairy  was  located  and  numbered  on  a  county  map.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  while  this  method  of  inspection  was  fairly  successful,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  over  each  district  as  often  as  desired,  and  during  the 
past  two  years  some  change  has  been  made  in  this  program.  Owing  to  the 
vast  amount  of  territory  covered  in  our  work  and  the  small  number  of  in- 
spectors employed,  a  change  was  advisable.  In  the  two  years  Just*  passed, 
we  have  especially  endeavored  to  take  care  of  the  complaints  made  and 
calls  for  assistance.  We  have  also  taken  up  the  work  from  a  different 
basis  by  inspecting  the  products  ofTered  at  the  various  manufacturing  plants, 
at  railroad  stations,  and  from  the  retail  delivery  wagons.  In  this  manner  the 
poor  product  was  detected,  and  when  necessary,  condemned  and  returned  to 
the  producer.  In  every  case  where  the  product  was  found  to  be  of  poor 
quality,  the  farm  producing  it  has  been  visited  and  instruction  given  as  to  the 
better  care  of  milk  and  cream.  This  method  of  working  has  given  good  re- 
sults with  a  minimum  of  expense. 

The  milk  supply  of  the  smaller  cities  has  also  received  considerable  at- 
tention by  this  department  during  the  past  two  years.  The  larger  cities,  hav- 
ing their  own  local  inspectors,  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  sap- 
ply,  but  in  numerous  instances  have  been  given  help  from  this  department, 
especially  in  the  work  of  milk  and  cream  scoring  contests. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  the  work  of  inspection  has  devolved  en- 
tirely on  our  inspectors.  In  these  towns  practically  all  milk  is  consumed  in 
the  raw  state,  and  it  is  extremely  important  that  such  milk  be  as  pure  as 
possible. 

As  the  health  of  the  milch  cow  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pure  milk,  some  time  has  been  spent  by  the  inspectors  in  assisting 
veterinarians  in  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cows  and  in  holding  demonstrations 
of  the  lesions  found  in  condemned  animals.  In  this  latter  work  a  demand  has 
been  created  among  consumers  for  safer  milk,  and  we  have  been  able  to  have 
ordinances  regulating  the  production  and  sale  of  milk  passed  in  several  cities. 

The  sterilization  of  milk  bottles  has  been  demanded  in  all  places  where 
milk  is  bottled.  This  is  of  prime  importance  because  the  milk  bottles,  being 
exchanged  daily  from  one  house  to  another,  might  be  exposed  to  many  disease 
germs  and  can  readily  become  a  great  factor  in  the  carrying  of  disease.  In 
places  where  a  steam  boiler  is  not  available,  and  where  only  a  small  number 
of  bottles  are  used,  the  following  device  has  been  recommended:  A  galvanized 
iron  tank  containing  a  wire  rack  about  four  inches  from  the  bottom,  and 
equipped  with  a  tight  cover.  The  tank  is  made  large  enough  to  hold  all 
bottles  used,  and  may  be  heated  from  a  brick  arch,  an  oil  stove  or  any  other 
contrivance  for  heating.  In  using  it  a  small  amount  of  water  is  used,  and  a 
consequently  small  amount  of  fuel  is  necessary.  The  water  is  boiled  for 
twenty  minutes  or  longer.    A  number  of  these  tanks  are  in  use  at  the  present 
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time  and  are  giving  first-class  results.  As  the  cheapness  of  this  sterilizer 
brings  it  within  reach  of  all  bottlers  of  milk,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  use 
of  unsterilized  bottles. 

The  bacterial  count  of  milk  is  a  great  factor  in  determining  its  purity. 
The  larger  cities,  with  their  own  laboratories,  have  been  able  to  secure  a  de- 
duction of  the  bacterial  count,  and  where  these  counts  have  been  made  regu- 
larly, a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  supply  has  been  noted. 
At  Camp  Lewis  the  milk  supply  for  the  soldiers  has  received  careful  inspec- 
tion. The  bacterial  count  has  here  been  made  daily  at  the  camp  laboratory,  and 
by  this  means  the  milk  supply  has  been  kept  up  to  a  high  standard.  What  is 
being  done  for  the  health  of  the  public  in  the  larger  cities,  where  a  large 
percentage  of  the  milk  is  pasteurized,  and  in  the  federal  laboratories  for  the 
protection  of  the  soldiers,  where  all  milk  Is  pasteurized,  should  be  much  more 
necessary  in  the  smaller  towns  where  all  milk  is  consumed  raw.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  do  this,  it  vtIU  be  necessary  to  have  a  state  laboratory,  a  place 
available  to  the  inspector  at  all  times,  where  he  may  send  samples  of  milk  and 
get  the  benefit  of  the  analysis. 

The  predominating  complaint  of  the  farmer  and  dairyman  to  this  depart- 
ment has  been  in  regard  to  the  low  reading  of  the  Babcock  Test  from  the 
various  manufacturing  plants.  These  complaints  have  been  investigated  by 
the  securing  of  samples  of  milk  from  the  complaining  parties,  testing  and 
checking  against  the  plant,  and  also  by  testing  at  the  plant  In  nearly  all 
cases  no  grounds  have  been  found  for  these  complaints,  which  have  un- 
doubtedly emanated  in  many  instances  from  the  improper  mixing  of  the 
milk  or  cream  on  the  farm,  the  lack  of  taking  into  consideration  the  varia- 
tions in  test  during  the  various  lactatlve  periods  of  the  individual  animals, 
and  other  similar  causes. 

In  addition  to  the  work  enumerated  above,  considerable  time  has  been 
spent  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1915, 
relating  to  the  marks  and  brands  on  milk  cans,  tubs  and  containers  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  the  transportation  of  all  dairy  products. 

This  has  been  done  by  taking  the  cans  whenever  found,  and  where  they 
were  being  used  unlawfully  and  returning  them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  economizing  on  many  food  products,  together 
with  the  high  prices  prevailing,  educational  work  has  been  carried  on  among 
the  consumers  of  milk  in  an  effort  to  impress  upon  them  the  high  food  values 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  to  show  them  the  necessity  of  paying  a  fair 
price  for  this  product.  This  latter  phase  of  the  propaganda  has  been  deemed 
necessary  at  this  time,  when  the  high  price  of  labor,  feed,  etc.,  has  in  many 
instances  so  greatly  reduced  the  profit  in  keeping  dairy  cows  that  many 
farmers  and  dairymen  have  felt  disposed  to  sell  many  of  their  animals. 

G.  G.  CARMAN, 
Dairy  Inspector. 

MARKET  MILK. 

The  market  milk  of  our  cities  has  been  improved  from  year  to  year.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  demands  of  the  people  for  a  better  quality  of 
milk.  Many  of  our  municipalities  now  have  health  officers  who  are  active  in 
the  promotion  of  this  work  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  this  division  to 
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co-operate  with  them  and  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Following  is  an  article  by  C.  F.  Hoyt,  Market  Milk  Specialist  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Cinr  MILK  CONTESTS. 

A  few  years  ago  the  public  generally  came  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
unaided  individual  purchaser  of  milk  was  in  no  position  to  distinguish  care- 
fully the  good  from  the  bad  milk  offered  for  sale  and  to  secure  for  himself 
a  good  supply.  To  so  distinguish  good  pure  milk  from  poor  and  dangerous  milk 
requires  special  equipment  and  time  for  investigation.  Cities  and  states  came 
to  supply  this  equipment  and  to  employ  men  for  these  investigations.  Cities 
and  states  went  further  than  this  and  attempted  by  force  to  require  all  milk  on 
the  market  to  meet  certain  standards  as  a  minimum.  By  this  means  the 
purchaser  of  milk  was  afforded  some  protection  from  poor  or  dangerous  milk 
and  the  producer  of  good  milk  was  afforded  some  protection  from  his  un- 
scrupulous competitor.  But  within  wide  limits  the  purchaser  could  exercise  no 
intelligent  choice  between  good  and  poor  milk  and  to  the  same  extent  the 
producer  of  good  milk  was  subject  to  competition  from  the  producer  of 
poor  milk. 

Now  two  objects  are  sought  through  milk  inspection — the  protection  of  the 
consumer  from  poor  and  unwholesome  milk  and  the  protection  of  the  producer 
from  unfair  competition.  Some  five  years  ago  the  health  authorities  of  Seattle 
came  to  recogrnize  the  principle  that  there  exist  many  grades  in  the  quality 
of  the  milk  on  the  market,  grades  ranging  all  the  way  from  pure,  rich,  whole- 
some milk  to  that  which  is  a  poor  or  questionable  food.  With  the  co-operation 
of  a  representative  of  the  Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
they  proceeded  to  ascertain  these  grades.  This  was  done  by  regularly  taking 
samples  from  all  the  various  distributors  and  examining  them  chemically  and 
bacteriologically  and  otherwise.  At  the  end  of  a  fixed  period  of  time  the 
values  obtained  on  all  the  samples  of  each  distributor  were  averaged.  The 
results  were  then  translated  into  numerical  values  by  means  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  score  card.*  The  final  score  was  then  expressed  on 
the  basis  of  100,  and  this  score  on  the  milk  of  the  various  distributors  was 
published  in  the  various  newspapers. 

By  this  procedure  the  consumers  generally  are  enabled  themselves  to  Judge 
the  quality  of  milk  supplied  by  the  various  milkmen  and  to  choose  that  which 
best  meets  their  needs.  By  this  means  also  justice  is  done  the  producer  of 
good  milk  by  having  the  quality  of  his  product  publicly  recognized  and  he  Is 
thus  relieved  from  the  competition  of  the  dirty  or  dishonest  milkman. 

This  plan  has  been  consistently  followed  in  Seattle  and  has  resulted  in 
a  notable  improvement  of  the  milk  supply  of  that  city.  It  has  met  with  gen- 
eral approval  and  has  been  adopted  In  most  of  the  larger  Western  cities. 
In  the  State  of  Washington  the  work  has  been  carried  on  regularly  in  co- 
operation between  the  city  health  authorities,  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Division  in  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Spokane  and 
Everett,  and  at  irregular  intervals  in  Tacoma.     This  plan  has  given  excellent 

•  See  U.  S.  score  card,  following  page. 
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resnlts  by  furnishing  the  consumer  ^  means  of  judging  the  quality  of  the  dif- 
ferent milks  offered,  by  relieving  the  producer  from  the  competition  of  un- 
scrupulous men  and  by  furnishing  a  means  of  locating  the  cause  of  any  fault 
in  quality.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  smaller  communities  might  adopt 
the  plan  with  profit  to  themselves. 

C.  P.  HOYT, 
Market  Milk  Specialist. 
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VNITBD  STATES  DBPARTMBNT  OF  AGRICUI«TURB, 
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REPORT  OF  DAIRY  INSPBCTORS. 

July  1.  1916,  to  June  30,  1918. 

G.  6.  Carman,  July  1.  1916,  to  July  1,  1918. 

A.  D.  Fish,  July  1,  1916,  to  July  1.  1918. 

O.  C.  Van  Houten,  May  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918. 

C.  S.  McBride,  July  1.  1916,  to  March  1,  1917. 

E.  D.  Fear,  October  1,  1917,  to  February  1,  1918. 

J.  C.  Kyle,  May  1,  1917,  to  October  1.  1917. 

Leslie  E.  Kelley,  January  1,  1918,  to  April  1,  iai8. 
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Dairy  Inspections 4,334 

Oreamery  Inspections   206 

Store  and  depot  Inspections 2,800 

Gbecse  factories  Inspected 44 

Condensed  milk  factories  Inspected 433 

Wagons  Inspected  896 

Mnk  train  inspections 28 

Beinspsetions  780 


Samples  milk  for  butter-fat 1 .640 

Samples  cream  for  butter-fat 8,848 

Samples  of  butter 177 

Samples   for   bacteriological   or  chemical 
examination  292 


Total  inspections 8,592 


Total  samples 6,457 

Complaints  answered  252 

Orders  Issued  484 


Milk  cans  inspected 86,627 

Milk  cans  condemned 801 
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*  All  samples  taken  were  submitted  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson  and  Professor  Oeorgre 
Olson,  Department  Chemists,  for  analysis. 
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Names,  locations  and  marks  of  ownership  of  firms  operating  under  Chap- 
ter 101,  Laws  1915,  being  an  act  relating  to  the  registration  of  marks  upon  cam 
and  tubs  used  in  transporting  dairy  products: 

NAME    AND    LOCATION  BRAND 

1.  Olympic  Ice  Cream  Company,  Tacoma .  Olympic  Ice  Cream,  Tacoma 

2.  Dunfreness    Co-operative   Creamery    Co., 

Sequim    D.  C.  C.  Co. 

S.     Bremerton     Creamery    &    Produce    Co., 

Inc.,  Bremerton Bremerton     Creamery,     Pasteurized    Milk 

and  Cream 

4.  The  Bradner  Company,   Seattle Brass  band  marked  "Bradner" 

5.  Glendale  Creamery  Co.,  Chlmacum Glendale 

6.  Purity    Milk    Products    &    Refrigerating 

Co.,    Centralla Purity 

7.  Hazelwood  Company,  Ltd.,  Spokane. ..  .Hazel wood 

8.  Swift  &  Company,  Seattle Top  red,   bottom  yellow,  handles  and  top 

natural  color 

9.  Commercial  Creamery  Co.,  Spokane. ..  .Blan chard 

10.  Turner  &  Pease  Co.,  Seattle T.  &  P.  Co.,  Seattle 

11.  A.  Krlstoferson,  Inc.,  Seattle Kristoferson 

12.  Pleasant  Hill  Dairy,  Wenatchee Pleasant  Hill  Dairy 

13.  Pine  Creek  Dairy  Co.,  Spokane P.  C.  D. 

14.  The  Royal  Dairy  Company,  Bellingham.R    D.    Co. 

15.  Hollywood  Farm.  Seattle "H"  and  "F"  interlocked 

16.  Cowlitz  Valley  Creamery,  Castle  Rock..C.  V.  C. 

17.  Montesano  Creamery  Co.,  Montesano. .  .M.  C. 

18.  The  Mutual  Creamery  Co.,  Seattle Mutual     Creamery    Company,    Jensen 

Creamery     Company,      Klock     Produce 
Company 

19.  Mayflower  Dairy,  Inc.,   Seattle M.  F.  D. 

20.  Elma  Creamery  Co.,  Klma E.  C. 

21.  Cascade  Creamery  Co.,  Yakima Cascade  Creamery  Co.,   C.   C.  C. 

22.  Brookbii  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Seattle ...  Brooklyn  Dairy,  a  brass  leaf  representing 

clover  leaf,  N.  C.  D.,  BR  D  CO. 

28.  The  Independent  Dairy,  Inc.,  Seattle ...  Independent  Dairy 

24..  Pure  Milk  Dairy,  Seattle P.  M.  D. 

25.  The  Independent  Dairy,  Inc.,  Seattle. ..  .Redmond  Creamery 

26.  S.  Stray.  Seattle Seattle  D.  and  M.  B.  D. ;  Seattle  Dairy 

27.  Swift  &  Company.   Seattle Swift 

28.  Miller  Bros.  Co.,  Tacoma Miller  Bros.  Co.,  Tacoma 

29.  WIngard  Bros.  &  Co.,  Tacoma W.  B.  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

SO.  Coast  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Everett.  .C.  I.  &  C.  S.  Co. 

31.     Lewis    County    Co-operative    Creamery, 

Chehalis   L.  C.  Coop-Cry 

S2.     Broadview  Dairy  Co.,  Spokane B.  D.  Co.  and  Broadview 

33.  Royal  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Tacoma R.  I.  C.  C. 

34.  Pioneer- Alpine  Dairy,  Everett P.  A.  D. 

DAIRY  STATISTICS. 

Securing  statistical  information  from  retail  milk  dealers  Is  an  irksome 
task.  The  present  law  relating  to  this  work  provides  that  their  reports  of 
business  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th  shall  be  made  to  this  department 
not  later  than  November  1st.  As  many  of  these  firms  are  delinquent  In  report- 
ing, and  as  the  biennial  report  of  this  department  must  be  issued  at  this  time, 
it  brings  added  work  to  the  clerical  forces  to  compile  these  figures. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  it  is  suggested  that  these  reports  be  In  the 
department  not  later  than  July  1st,  and  that  they  cover  the  calendar  year 
rather  than  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th.    This  procedure  would  conform 
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more  nearly  with  the  methods  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets,  who 
are  charged  with  gathering  statistical  information  from  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products.  Our  reports  from  cheese  factories,  condenseries  and  ice  cream 
plants  are,  therefore,  a  duplication  of  effort. 

Following  are  the  statistics  of  dairy  products  for  the  years  1917  and  1918: 

TOTAIj   production   of   MIIiK  AND   CREAM   BY  COUNTIBS    DURING   YBAR 

JULY  1,  1916,  TO  JUNB  30,  1017. 


COUNTIES 


Adams 

Bmton 

Gbslan 

Clallam 

Oolumblm 

Clarke 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Traaklin 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor 

Jefferson 

King 

Kii«ap 

Kittitas 

KOekitat 

Levis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanogan.... 

Pacific 

Pend  Oreille... 

Pierce 

Skagit 

Snohomish.... 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Walla  WaUa.. 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Taktma 

Totals. . 


Gallons  of 
Milk 


17,810 

27,545 

71,766 

48,226 

2,000 

120,747 

87,627 

12,000 

14,756 

24,800 

11,212 

592,801 

63,125 

1,716,867 

199,141 

53,867 

14.400 

144,503 

32,680 

8.000 

27,400 

82.012 

9,125 

987,798 

156.845 

428,210 

1,629,209 

32,140 

150.292 

253.916 

353,142 

78,251 

256,132 


Value  of 
Milk 


$5,848 

8,296 

18,111 

17,310 

600 

87,260 

10,458 

3.360 

4,443 

7,405 

4,495 

171,784 

18,576 

1,586.013 

48.090 

17,508 

4,608 

41,789 

11,029 

2,240 

6,898 

25,007 

8.650 

329,267 

45.138 

113,380 

626,098 

11,857 

45,332 

27.201 

98,227 

22,706 

83,381 


Gallons  of 
Cream 


241 

695 

6,916 

1,700 


9,398 

502 

750 

680 

200 

150 

24,299 

904 

823,828 

4,777 

2,652 

299 

4,000 

1.325 

210 

1,551 

986 

240 

65.358 

5.588 

18.498 

163,151 

*    910 

11 .072 

22.931 

46.487 

3,154 

28,156 


10.651.935 


13,457.850 


750.603 


Vahie  of 
Cream 


$401 

393 

8.226 

2,575 


15.638 

803 

1,200 

1,232 

440 

295 

86.658 

2.025 

438,527 

5.942 

8,327 

5S8 

6,077 

975 

330 

2,094 

1.604 

480 

84,927 

9.482 

21.084 

275,893 

1,668 

12,331 

19,326 

89,167 

5,366 

86,548 


11,035,967 


Total 
Value  of 
Milk  and 

Cream 


$6,249 

8,689 

26,387 

19.885 

600 

63,008 

11,261 

4,560 

5.676 

7,845 

4.700 

208,437 

20.601 

2,024.540 

54,032 

20.830 

5,146 

47.866 

12.004 

2,570 

8,992 

26.611 

4,130 

414,194 

54,615 

134.464 

901,986 

13,525 

57,663 

46,727 

137.394 

28,072 

119.929 


H. 493,317 
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TOTAIi   PRODUCTION   OF   MILK   AFTD   CRBAM  BY   COITNTIBS    DURIHG  YEAB 

JULY  1,  1917,  TO  JUNB  80,  191& 


OODNTIE8 


Adams 

Bfloton 

Otaslan 

Clark* 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Dong]  as 

Perry 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor 

Jeffsrson 

Klnir 

KIt"ap 

Kittitas 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanogan 

Parlfle 

Pend  Oreille 

Pierce 

Skagit 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

Thurston 

Walla  Walla 

Whatcom 

Whitman .* 

Yakima 

Totals 


Gallons  of 
MOk 


87.064 

87,800 

78,929 

12,025 

29,756 

8,750 

81,580 

17.911 

8,300 

17.156 

529,240 

118.284 

,428,928 

828.085 

85,488 

15,000 

128,8n 

21,808 

18.050 

15.206 

89,099 

5.000 

,415,872 

101. »84 

850,888 

,086,828 

151.050 

116.185 

200,062 

71.600 

205,000 


10,872,879 


Value  of 
Mflk 


$8,816 

12.417 

29.120 

28,408 

5,640 

10.264 

2.025 

12.464 

7.074 

1,400 

7,091 

116,7^ 

84,085 

1,588,417 

06,9fi6 

18.181 

5.250 

49.661 

8,578 

6.170 

5,786 

82.062 

2,150 

619,746 

25,046 

99,022 

751,440 

54,700 

29,766 

71,176 

27.868 

72,048 


$8,780,500 


Gallons  of 
Cream 


724,449 


Value  of 
Cream 


Total 
Value  of 
MIlkaDd 

Cream 


281 

$898 

684 

1,248 

7,248 

9.061 

1,267 

1.962 

200 

728 

817 

522 

200 

820 

80O 

1.840 

083 

1,580 

10 

80 

90 

292 

80.072 

46,680 

1,208 

2,649 

268,060 

416,684 

9,867 

11.478 

1,567 

2,671 

820 

500 

8,568 

6,682 

295 

521 

100 

240 

967 

1.616 

882 

1,103 

185 

250 

70,945 

189,919 

5.270 

7,278 

12.1W) 

14.670 

211,656 

828,087 

10.002 

14,802 

16,110 

19,428 

62,614 

68.500 

4,886 

6.688 

17.264 

88,998 

$1,121,982 


tS.70B 

18,066 

88.181 

»,» 

6,aK 

10,785 

2,946 

18,8D4 

8,flM 

1,4S 

7.18S 

16S,8a 

ao.m 

2,006.101 

110.46t 

15.86S 

5.fl4» 

60.80 

9.on 

0.410 

7.»t 

88.166 

2.400 

0GO.084 

82.SM 

11S,0B 

1.074,477 

09.SBS 

48,1M 

134.e70 

84,066 

96.041 


84.888,43! 
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BVTTBR  PRODUCTION  HV  8TATB  BY  COUNTIBS  DURING  YBAR  JUI<Y  1,  1016, 

TO  JUNE  aO,  1917. 


OOUNTIES 


Adftmt 

DeotoQ 

Ohslaa 

OlaOam 

Olftrke 

Oolmnbhi 

OowUU 

FfTfy. 

Grant 

Orayi  Harbor 

Uand. 

Jeffsnon 

Xing 

nteap 

XlUltat 

nkUtat. 

Lewtg 

Uneoln 

Ifaaoii 

Okanogan.... 
PtDdOreOle... 

Plate 

Sao  Joan 

Skagit 

Snobomfah.... 

Spokane 

Stsrens 

Thnnton 

Wahkiakum. . 
Walla  WaDa.. 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Takima 

Totals.. 


Potmds  of 

Butterfat 

Uied 


«,918 

S8S.a04 

80,000 

7S5,800 

842,781 

2.848 

78,000 

102.687 

74,040 

278,510 

177,500 

227,787 

8,012,804 

149.447 

458,078 

108,646 

681.485 

88,906 

54,799 

286,528 

56,860 

1,044,700 

88,982 

166,866 

1,164,887 

1,455.270 

87.284 

871,867 

817,742 

657,887 

1,261,171 

88,760 

1,094,968 


14,680,841 


Poondaof 

Butter 

Made 


8,291 

847,220 

88.000 

908,601 

420,107 

2,786 

87,069 

127,022 


887,696 
224,906 
281,101 

8,709,169 

186,284 

560.820 

126,564 

640,814 

51,279 

67,154 

471,008 

71,075 

1,224,209 
105,481 
201.844 

1,428,706 

1,824,606 
106,549 
470,977 
881,782 
676.948 

1,626.204 
108,246 

1,860,670 


18,161.605 


Value  of 
Butter 


$8,816 
126,248 

18,200 

880,088 

157,816 

1,114 

84,178 

60.808 

80,716 
118,808 

80,880 

106,007 

1,849,006 

62,581 
192,684 

88,426 
225,068 

18,600 

24,811 
162,015 

24,868 
408,177 

60,418 

74,977 
621,179 
629,876 

43,176 

171,896 

- 180,764 

284,600 

564,077 

81,062 
524,161 


96,688,477 


Fonnda  of 

Butter 
Exported 


18,802 

ooiooo' 


1.070,140 


7,280 
88,002 


27,900 

iooiooo' 


!••«•• 


2,676 
228,720 

2,818 

15,000 

850.988 

160.000 

188,200 


10,746 


2,292,761 
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BUTTKR  PRODUCTION  IN  STATE  BY  COUNTIES  DURING  YEAR  JULY  1, 191T, 

TO  JUNE  30.  1918. 


COUNTIES 


Adams 

Benton 

Chelan 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Ferry 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor. 

Island 

Jefferson 

Kitsap 

King. 


Kittitas. 

Lewis.. 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanogan... 
Pend  Oreille.. 

Pierce 

San  Juan.... 

Skagit 

Snohomish... 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

WahklaYnm. 
Walla  Walls. 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Taklma 


Pounds  of 

Bntterfat 

Used 


TotaVs , 18,p00,819 


12,100 
179.008 

34.710 
672.935 
372.624 

14,592 
185,047 
115,059 

29,980 
283,463 
238,795 
150.606 
129.835 
3,133,689 
425.063 
408.718 

27,690 

40,826 
397,243 

47,134 

729,670 

125,692 

1,100.702 

618,194 

1,388.605 

98,200 
334,741 
833.114 
616,000 
701,507 

73,216 
793,167 


Pounds  of 
Batter 
Made 


14,067 
223,368 

42,000 
841,726 
455,238 

18,174 
225,619 
137,136 

34,779 
851,041 
288,163 
186,240 
176,008 
3,903,401 
618,164 
500,110 

35,066 

49,760 
490.450 

58.910 
897,255 
157,032 
1,339.728 
771,078 
1,717.812 
122,499 
407,226 
420.906 
757.600 
908.046 

88.617 
975,031 


17,118.252 


Value  of 
Batter 


15,005 
101,759 

19,420 

383,414 

196,343 

8.086 

144.224 

62,763 

17.863 
133,238 
128,108 

88,834 

69.849 

1,754.377 

236,082 

228.720 

17,000 

18,961 
201,468 

27,099 
899.430 

68,978 
668.127 
850,666 
663,204 

65,125 
183,942 
193,555 
303,000 
410,461 

88,633 
463.424 


17,629.628 


Pounds  of 

Batter 
Exported 


80,505 


64,971 
3,200 


1,319,616 
49,300 


12,920 


Ponnds  of 

Butter 
Imported 


1,866.235 


l,n3 


10,000  1     282,800 


246,000  ;      110,000 


309,538 

200,000 


2.246.1M 


4,839 


2.27S.037 


CHEESE    MADE   IN    STATE   BY   COUNTIES    DURING   YEAR  JULY   1,   1016»  TO 

JUNE  80,  1017. 


COUNTIES 


Clarke 

Grays  Harbor 

Jefferson 

King 

Pacific 

Skagit 

Spokane 

Snohomish.... 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Taklma 

Totals 


Pounds 


2.004.363 


248,660 

$50,869 

303,277 

63,S2S 

229,616 

44.S» 

74,021 

15.96S 

284,978 

89,917 

211,188 

48,»8 

2,006 

401 

508,893 

104,4S 

45,094 

8.610 

273 

« 

101.463 

24,SS1 

YakiB 


9390,S2S 
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CHEBSE    MADB    I2V    STATE   BY   COUNTIKS    DURING   YEAR  JULY    1,   1017,   TO 

JVNB  80,  1918. 


COUNTIES 


Clarke 

Oowlltz 

Qnys  Harbor. 

JtiUnon 

Kitsap 

Lewis 


Poinds 


Okanogan. 
Paelflc....: 

Skagit 

Snobomlih. 
Spokane. . . 
Whatcom.'. 
Takima...;- 


Totals. 


1,428,665 


Valu* 


819,115 

173,958 

3,719 

898 

437,817 

100,497 

175,776 

87,401 

48,592 

12,148 

1,881 

414 

13,500 

2,860 

127,750 

81,938 

52,257 

12,630 

88.217 

17,940 

57,860 

13,018 

8,340 

1,837 

97^332 

22,435 

$327,060 


CONDBN^BD  MILK  PRODIJCB3D  IN  STATES  DURING  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNES  30,  1917. 


Pounds  of  Whole 
klilk  Used 

Oases  Produced 

Value 

Cases  Exported 

206,667,664 

1,844,097 

18,870.825  00 

1,427,949 

CONDESNSESD  MILK  PRODUCED  IN  STATE  DURING  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  SO,  1018. 


Pounds  of  Whole 
Milk  Used 

Cases  Produced 

Value 

Ca8?8  Exported 

295,045,163 

2,964,847 

$14,682,146  00 

2,210,610 

TOTAL  VALUE   OF  DAIRY   PRODUCTS   IN    STATE,   PERIOD  JULY   1,   1916.   TO 

JUNE  30,  1918. 

Milk  and  -aTeam $9,845,749  00 

Condensed  mfllf    . . , 28,502,971  00 

Batter  4,667,708  00 

Cheese  718,484  00 

By -produets   322 ,078  00 

Total $88 ,  457 ,  675  00 
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ORKAMKTCIKS  IN  THE  STATB  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Adam*  Coanty* 

F.   Frlck Othello 

Ritzvllle  Ice  A  Creamery  Co Ritzvllle 

Beatos  Coaaty* 

Kennewick  Co-operative  Creamery Kennewlck 

Proseer  Co-operative  Creamery Prosser 

Ckelaa  Coaaty. 

Leavenworth  Co-operative  Creamery,  Inc. Lieaven worth 

Pleasant  Hill  Dairy Wenatchee 

Clallaat  Conaty. 

Anselos  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Port  Angeles 

Dunffeness  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Sequim 

Glendale  Creamery  Co Dungreness 

Olendale  Creamery  Co Forks 

Washington  Harbor  Creamery  Co Route  3,  Sequim 

Clarke  Coaaty. 

Brush  Prairie  Creamefy  Co Brush  Prairie 

Farmers  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Camas 

Jersey  Creamery  Co Vancouver 

Vancouver   Creamery   Co Vancouver 


'• 


Colankla  Conaty. 

Dayton  Creamery  A  Ice  Works Dayton 

CowUta  Conaty* 

Cowlitz  Valley  Creamery  Co Castle  Rock 

Kelso  Creamery  Co Kelso 

Ferry  Conaty* 

Curlew   Creamery   Co Curlew 

Eureka   Farms,   Inc Republic 

Grant  Connty. 

Coulee  City  Co-operative  Creamery Coulee  City 

Grays  Harbor  Conaty. 

Blma  Creamery Blraa 

Montesano  Creamery  Co Montesano 

Island  Connty. 

Island  Produce  Co Lanffley 

Oak  Harbor  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Oak  Harbor 

Jelfersoa  Connty. 

Bishop   Creamery   Co Chimacum 

Glendale  Creamery  Co Chimacum 

Kins*  Connty. 

Anderson   Creamery   Co Seattle 

The  Bradner   Co Seattle 

Dairy    Products   Co Seattle 

Ellensburg:   Produce  Co Seattle 

Enumclaw  Co-operative  Creamery   Co Enumclaw 

J.  Li.   Evans  Creamery Seattle 

Hollywood    Farm Seattle 

Mutual    Creamery    Co Seattle 

Red  Shield  Creamery  Co Seattle 

Swift  &  Co Seattle 

Turner  &  Pease Seattle 
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Kltaap  Connty. 

Bremerton  Creamery  &  Produce  Co Bremerton 

Port  Orchard  Produce  Co Port  Orchard 

Poulsbo    Creamery Poulsbo 

KlttltMi  Coanty. 

Consolidated  Creamery  Co Ellensburgr 

Ellensburcr  Produce   Co Ellensburcr 

Kittitas  Valley   Creamery Ellensburgr 

Kllekttat  Connty. 

Trout  Lake  Co-operative  Dairy  Assn Trout  Lake 

Lewis  Coaaty. 

Farmers   Co-operative   Creamery   Co Centralia 

Lewis  County  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Chehalis 

Pleasant  Valley  Creamery Chehalis 

Purity  Creamery  Co Centralia 

WInlock  Co-operative  Creamery  Co WInlock 

LtniNilB  Coanty. 

Odessa  Creamery   Odessa 

Mason  Conaty. 

Mason  County  Fruit  Qrowers*  Assn Shelton 

Okanoiraii  County. 

Coast  Ice  &  Cold  Storasre  Co Wlnthrop 

Farmers  Mutual  Creamery  Assn Tonasket 

Methow  Valley  Creamery  Assn Twisp 

Orovllle    Creamery Oroville 

Pend  Oreille  County. 

Newport   Creamery   Assn Newport 

Pierce  County. 

Lake    Park    Creamery Spanaway 

Miller    Brothers    Tacoma 

Puyallup  Ice  Cream  Co Puyallup 

Tacoma  City  Creamery Tacoma 

Olympia  Ice  Cream  Co Tacoma 

Roy  Co-operative  Creamery  Assn Roy 

Snn  Jnnn  County. 

Richardson   Creamery    Richardson 

San  Juan  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Friday  Harbor 

Skairlt  County. 

Anacortes  Ice   Company Anacortes 

Skagit  Valley  Dairy  Produce  Co Mount  Vernon 

West  Coast  Dairy  Co Anacortes 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co Mount  Vernon 

Finstad  &  Utgaard,  Inc Conway 

Snohomish  County. 

Arlinerton  Co-operative  Assn Arlington 

Coast  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co Everett 

Fern    Bluff   Creamery Monroe 

Granite  Falls  Creamery Granite  Falls 

Holcomb    Dairy Snohomish 

Snohomish    Creamery Snohomish 

Sultan  Basin  Creamery Sultan 

Snohomish  Dairy  Products  Co Snohomish 
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8pok«M«  CoiiMty. 

Commercial  Creamery  Co .Spokane 

Deer  Park  Creamery Deer  Park 

Fairfield  Co-operative  Creamery  Co ^ « .  ...Fairfield 

The  Fairmont  Creamery  Co Spokane 

Hazel  wood   Company,    Ltd Spokane 

Pine    Creek    Dairy .Spokane 

Broadview  Dairy .Spokane 

SteT«m«  County. 

Old  Dominion  Creamery  Co Colvllle 

Thamtoii  Conmty. 

A.   Li.   Brown   Farm Nlsqually 

Capital  City  Creamery .Olympla 

Olympla  Dairy  Products  Co Olympla 

Tenlno    Creamery .- . . .  Tenlno 

Telm    Co-operative    Creamery Telm 

'Wakklakam  County. 

Farmers  Co-operative  Produce. &  Warehouse  Assn.. Grays  River 

Ferndale  Creamery Grays   River 

Skamokawa  Farmers  Creamery  Assn Skamokawa 

mralla  IValia  County. 

Hazel  wood  Company,  Ltd Walla  Walla 

The  Walla  Walla  Creamery. Walla  Walla 

'Wkmtcom  Conmty. 

Blaine  Creamery  Co .Blaine 

Ferndale    Creamery    Co Ferndale 

Ford  Creamery  Co.,   Inc BelllniTham 

Laurel  Co-operative  Creamery  Assn Route  2,  Belllnirham 

Lynden  Creamery  Co .Lynden 

Royal  Dairy  Co Belllng-ham 

Whitman  County. 

Jersey    Creamery    Co .Colfax 

Palouse  Creamery    Palouse 

Tekoa   Creamery   Co Tekoa 

Washlnirton  State  College  Creamery Pullman 

Yakima  Coiimty.         '     ' 

The   Bradner   Company Sunnyside 

Cascade  Creamery  Co Taklma 

Cowiche  Creamery  Co Cowlche 

Taklma  City  Creamery Yakima 


CONDENSERIES   IS  THE   STAI^   OF   WASHINGTON. 

Clarke  County. 

Henningrsen    Produce   Co Washougal 

Grays  Harbor  County. 

Seattle  Ice  Cream  Co Montesano 

KlniT  County. 

Borden    Condensed    Milk    Co Auburn 

Carnation   Milk   Products  Co Seattle 

Carnation   Milk   Products  Co Carnation 

Carnation   Milk   Products  Co Kent 

Enumclaw  Condensed  Milk  Co Enumclaw 

Meadowbrook  Condensed  Milk  Co Issaquah 
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Ii«^irls  CoQmty. 

Carnation   Milk   Products   Co Chehalis 

Skagrlt  County. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co Sedro  Woolley 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co Mount  Vernon 

Federal  Condensed  Milk  Co Mount  Vernon 

Smohomlah  Coomty. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co Monroe 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co Stanwood 

Snohomish  Dairy  Products  Co Snohomish 

Whatcom  Coonty. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co Bverson 

Mount   Vernon   Cream   Co Ferndale 

Yakima  Coonty. 

Cascade  Creamery  Co Takima 

CHEESE  FACTORIES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Clarko  County. 

Battleground  Co-operative  Dairy  Assn Battleground 

The  Lackamas  Valley  Co-operative  Dairy  Assn. ........  .Orchards 

Cowllta  County. 

Portland-Damascus    Creamery    Co Woodland 

Woodland    Cheese    Factory Woodland 

Grays  Harbor  County. 

Montesano  Creamery  Co Montesano 

Oakville    Co-operative   Cheese    Factory Oakvllle 

Satsop  Co-operative  Cheese   Factory Satsop 

Jefferson  County. 

Bishop    Creamery    Co Chlmacum 

Glendale    Creamery    Co Chlmacum 

Glendale    Creamery   Co Center 

Kltaap  County. 

Sllverdale    Poultry    Assn Silverdale 

Levvlji  County. 

Vonrotz  Brothers*    Cheese   Factory Winlock 

Paclflc  County. 

Green  Meadow  Cheese  Factory South  Bend 

Skagrit  County. 

Finstad  &  Uteraard Conway 

Hamilton   Cheese  Factory Hamilton 

Snohomish  County. 

Arling'ton  Co-operative  Assn Arlington 

IVhateom  County. 

Royal   Dairy   Co Bellingham 

Yakima  County. 

Cowiche  Creamery    Cowiche 

Mutual   Creamery   Co Toppenlsh 
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*rOTAIi  NUMBBR  OF  LIVESTOCK  IN  THB  STATES  OF  WASHINGTON. 

State  Board  of  Equalization  Report. 


Cattle 

Mflda  cows  and  bulls 

Horse* 

TLogB 

Sheep 


1016 


282,400 
182.204 
201,723 
187.920 
481.460 


1916 


264,881 
199,789 
264.282 
156,388 
602,152 


1917 


264,104 
196.656 
264,764 
116.068 
489,760 


1918 


279,159 
201,642 
259,096 
140,164 
587,408 


OF    FI.BE:CBS»    average    weight    per    FI.EECE,    NUaiBER 
POUNDS   OF  WOOIi   PAODUCED   DURING    1916  AND   1917, 
AND  PRICE  PER  POUND  OF  WOOL. 

1917  Year  Book,  United  States  Department  of  Agrriculture. 


OF 


WelKbt  per  fleece  (pounds) 

Production  (pounds) 

Price  per  pound  April  1 

Price  per  pound  October  1. 


1016 


1917 


604,000 

504,000 

8.0 

8.4 

4,760,000 

4.988,000 

10.24 

10.88 

.27 

.66 

BSTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HORSES,  MULES,  MILCH  COl^S; 

AND  HOGS. 

Taken  from  the  Monthly  Crop  Reports  of  the  United  States  I^epar'tment  of 

Agriculture. 


WASHINGTON— 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Horses : 

Mules 

Milch  cows 

Hogs 

UKITBD  STATES- 
OS  ttle :......... 

Sheep 

Horses 

Mules i 

MQch  cows.. !. 

Hogs 

'  I 


1016 


215.000 
646,000 
311,000 
15,000 
253,000 
327,000 


37,067,000 
40,956.000 
21,195.000 
4,479.000 
21,202,000 
64,618.000 


1916 


255,000 
568.000 
308,000 
17,000 
283,000 
314,000 


89.812,000 
48,625,000 
21,159,000 
4,593.000 
22,108,000 
67,766.000 


1917 


280.000 
586.000 
300,000 
19,000 
263,000 
283.000 


41^689,000 
47,616,000 
21,210,000 
4,723.000 
22.894,000 
67,603,000 


1918 


294,000 
661,000 
809,000 
19,000 
266,000 
288,000 


43,546,000 
48,900,000 
21,568,000 
I  4,824,0tK) 
23.284.000 
h, 374, 000 

u l: 
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STAIiUOX  REGISTRATION. 

r  The  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  stallions  and  Jacks  was  amended 
at  tlie.  1917  session  of  the  legislature  and  became  eftective  June  8,  1917.  Pro- 
visions were  made  in  this  enactment  to  limit  the  fees  that  should  be  charged 
by  the .  examining  veterinarian  for  the  inspection  of  stallions  for  soundness, 
and  provided  that  they  should  have  the  endorsement  of  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  before  undertaking  this  work.  It  was  also  provided  that  all  Jacks 
and  stallions  used  for  public  service  should  be  licensed.  Previous  to  this  law 
becoming  effective,  all  licenses  were  issued  for  a  period  of  two  years,  dating 
.firom  t^ie  date,  of  issuance.  The  present  law,  however,  provides  that  all  li- 
censes shall- expire  on  December  31st  of  the  year  following  the  year  in  which 
the  license  was  issued.  This  will  be  of  much  assistance  in  checking  the  re- 
ne'irals. 

The  enforcement  of  this  act  resting,  as  it  does,  on  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  has  frequently  brought  about  much  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
If  district  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  department  were  appointed,  there-  lis 
reason  to  believe  that  a  more  careful  surveillance  over  stallions  used  in 
public  service  could  be  had. 

Following  will  be  found  a  list  of  registry  associations,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  we  have  included  two  Jack  associations  for  the  reason  that  the  standards 
of  both  are  about  the  same.  Neither  association  has  been  recognized  by  the 
National  Society  of  Record  Associations  for  the  reason  that  their  standards 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  national  association.  Height,  color  and 
measurements  appear  to  be  the  only  requirements  necessary  for  registration 
in  the  Jack  associations,  whereas  breeding  is  of  first  importance  in  the  stallibii 
registry  associations  recognized  by  this  department. 

Registry  Associations. 

Recognized  as  standard  by  the  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture: 

AmericaR    Trotter American  Trotting:  «...        «.. 

Register  American  Trotting:  Register  As- 
sociation, 137  South  Ashland 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Arabian    Stud     Book     of    the 

Arabian  Horse  Club 

of    America Arabian  Horse  Club  of  America; 

H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  secretary, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

BelRlan  Draft   American   Register   of 

Belgian  Draft  Horses .  American  Association  of  Import- 
ers and  Breeders  of  Belgian 
Draft  Horses;  J.  D.  Conner,  Jr., 
secretary,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Cleveland  Bay  American   C  1  e  v  eland 

Bay  Stud  Book Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  Amer- 
ica; R.  P.  Sterlcker.  secretary, 
4035  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  IlL 

Clydesdale     American      Clydesdale 

Stud  Book American  Clydesdale  Assoclatlott ; 

P.  E.  Fleming,  secretary,  U.  S. 
Yards,  Chicago,  111. 

French   Coach    French    Coach    Stud 

Book   French    Coach    Horse    Society    of 

America;  Duncan  E.  Willett, 
secretary.  Maple  avenue  and 
Harrison  street.  Oak  Park,  111. 
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French  Draft 


German   Coach.   01den< 
burff    


Hackney 


Jacks   and   Jennets. 


Jacks   and   Jennets  < 


Mo  reran 


Percheron 


Percheron 


Saddle  Horse 


Shetland   Pony- 


Shire 


Suffolk 


Thoroughbred 


Welsh  Pony  and  Cob. 


National    Register    of  .    -.     ^    _  . 

French  Draft  Horses. National  French  Draft  Horse  As- 
sociation of  America:  C  B. 
Stubbs,  secretary.  Fairfield.  la. 
.German,  Hanoverian 

and  Oldenburff  Coach 

Horse  Stud  Book German,  Hanoverian  and  Olden- 
burg Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America;  J.  Crouch,  secre- 
tary, Ijafayette^  Ind. 

American  Hackney^         ,  ^,  ^ 

Stud  Book American  Hackney  Horse  So- 
ciety; Gurney  C.  Gue,  secretary. 
460  Fulton  avenue,  Hempstead. 
I*  L,  N.  T. 

.  American    Jack    Stock 

Stud    Book American    Breeders*    Assoclatioo 

of  Jacks  and  Jennets.  J.  IC. 
Jones,  secretary,  Columbia, 
Tenn. 

.Standard  Jack  and  Jen- 
net   Registry    of 

America  Standard  Jack  and  Jennet  Rerls- 

try  Association;  Wm.  EL  Mor- 
ton, secretary,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

.American  Morgan  Reflr- 

Ister  Ajnerican  Morgran  Reirister  Asso- 
ciation: T.  B.  Boyce.  secretary. 
Middlebury,  Vt 

.  Percheron    Stud   Book 

of  America Percheron    Society    of    America; 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary.  U. 
8.  Yards,  Chicairo,  IlL 

.The   American   Breed- 
ers'   and    Importers' 

Percheron  Registry . .  The  American  Breeders*  and  Im- 
porters' Percheron  Resiatry 
Co.;  John  A.  Forney,  secretary, 
Plainfield,  Ohio. 

.American  Saddle  Horse 

Register    American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders' 

Association;  R.  H.  LlUard.  sec- 
retary, Louisville,  Ky. 

. American  Shetland 

Pony  Club  Stud  Book. American    Shetland    Pony   Club: 

Miss  Julia  B£  Wade,  secretary. 
Liafayette,  Ind. 

.American  Shire  Horse 

Stud  Book American  Shire  Horse  Associa- 
tion; W.  G.  Lynch,  secretary, 
Tonica,  IlL 

.American     Suffolk 

Horse  Stud  Book American  Suffolk  Horse  Associa- 
tion; R.  P.  Sterlcker.  secretary. 
4086  Sheridan  Road,  Chlca^ro,  IiL 

.American  Stud  Book... The   Jockey  Club;   W.   H.   Rowe, 

Register,  18  East  41st  street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

.Welsh    Pony   and   Cob 

Stud    Book The  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society 

of  America;  Miss  Julia  M. 
Wade,  secretary.  Lafayette. 
Ind. 


Foreign  AmociationA. 

Recognized  as  standard  by  the  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Soclete  le  Cheval  de  Trait  Bel^e;  Chevalier  G.  H.  Hynderlck,  secretary,  Brua- 
sels,  Belgium.     Stud  Book  des  Chevaux  de  Trait  Beiges. 

Clydesdale  Horse  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
Archibald  MacNellage.  secretary.  93  Hope  street.  Glasgow.  Scotland.  Clydesdale 
Stud  Book. 

Societe  des  Agri  culteurs  de  France;  Henri  Johanet,  secretary.  8  Rue  d' Athena, 
France.     Stud  Book  des  Chevaux  de  Trait,  Francais. 

Hackney  Horse  Society;  Frank  F.  Euren,  secretary.  12  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
don, W.,  England.     Hackney  Stud  Book. 
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I<a  Societe  Hlppique  Percheronne  de  France;  E.  Lemaire,  secretary,  Nogent- 
le^Rotrou,  France.     Stud  Percheron  de  France. 

Shetland  Pony  Stud  Book  Society;  R.  W.  Walker,  secretary,  3  Golden  Square, 
Aberdeen,  Scotland*    Shetland  Pony  Stud  Book. 

Shire  Horse  Society;  J.  Sloughgrove,  secretary,  12  Hanover  Square,  London. 
W.,  ESngrland.    Shire  Horse  Society  Stud  Book. 

Suffolk  Horse  Society;  Fred  Smith,  secretary,  Rendlesham,  Woodbrldge,  Suf- 
folk, Bncrland.     Suffolk  Stud  Book. 

Australian  Stud  Book;  W.  C.  TuiUe  &  Sons,  Melbourne,  Australia.    Australian 
Thoroughbred  Stud  Book. 

General  Stud  Book;  Weatherby  &  Sons,  6  Old  Burlington  street,  London.  W.. 
England. 

The  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society;  John  P.  Bache,  secretary,  Knighton.  Rad- 
norshire, Wales.    Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Stud  Book. 

Canadian  National  Records;  Secretary,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Not  recognized  as  standard  by  the  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture: 

American  Horse  Breeders'   Trotting  Registry  Association,   161   High   street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

American  Horse  Registry  Association;  N.  J.  Harris,  secretary,  Des  Moines,  la. 

American  Iceland  Pony  Club;  George  H.  Simpson,  secretary,  Wheaton,  IlL 

American   Percheron   Registry   Association;    S.   H.    Heberling,   secretary.   La 
Orange,  111. 

Belgian- American  Draft  Horse  Registry;  A.  J.  Myers,  secretary.  Lovington,  111. 

Coach  and  Draft  Horse  Association  of  America;  Frederick  Wrightman,  secre- 
tary. La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Hartman  Stock   Farm  Registry  Record  Company;  Adam  Kramm,  secretary, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

International  Consolidated  Record  Association;  H.  A.  Jones,  secretary.  Pen 
Tan,  N.  T. 

Morrison's  International  Roadster  Register,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

National  Percheron  Horse  Breeders'  Association;  W.  E.  Phillips,  secretary. 
(Address  unknown). 

National  Hackney  Stud  Book;  N.  A.  Randall,  secretary,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  American  Jack  Register;  W.  L.  DeClow.  secretary.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The   National   Standard   Pacing   and    Trotting   Horse   Breeders'   Association; 
Thos.  C.  Parsons,  registrar,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

United  States  Horse  Register;  J.  E.  Ragsdale,  secretary,  Gibson  City.  111. 

Wagon  Horse  Association  of  America;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  president,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Following  is  a  list  of  counties  showing  the  number  and  breed  of  stallions 
that  are  duly  licensed  to  be  used  in  public  service. 

A  directory  of  stallions  showing  the  data  on  each  individual  animal  will 
soon  be  issued  by  this  department  and  will  be  available  for  free  distribution: 
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ANIMAIi  DISEASE  CONTBOIi. 

The  eradication  and  control  of  contagious  and  infectious  animal  diseases 
in  this  state  has  taken  much  of  the  time  and  funds  of  this  division.  Livestock 
constitutes  an  important  factor  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  state, 
and  this  industry  must  be  safeguarded  both  from  a  public  health  and  economic 
standpoint.  As  an  example  we  have  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis,  the  eradi- 
cation of  hog  cholera,  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  glanders,  the  treatment 
and  control  of  sheep  scab,  and  the  institution  of  control  measures  in  districts 
in  which  rabies  is  prevalent  Many  of  the  communicable  animal  diseases  are 
transmissible  to  man,  and  measures  taken  for  their  control  are  really  public 
health  measures  and  deserve  the  attention  of  the  general  public  as  well  as 
those  interested  only  in  livestock. 

The  conservation  of  the  livestock  of  the  nation  in  the  present  crisis  is  a 
problem  that  deserves  our  close  attention,  and  this  division  has  been  espe- 
cially watchful  in  the  matter  of  investigating  suspected  cases  of  contagious 
animal  diseases.  In  this  manner  we  have  endeavored  to  do  our  part  in  the 
production  of  food  for  our  people  at  home,  our  allies  and  our  troops  abroad. 

The  need  of  a  state  laboratory  to  be  used  in  diagnosing  animal  diseases 
Is  often  felt,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  correctly  diagnose  many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  farm  animals  under  field  conditions.  This  laboratory  should  be 
equipped  for  bacteriological,  chemical  and  pathological  work  and  could  be 
used  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Industrial  Insurance  Commission,  State  College,  University,  and  other 
state  agencies.  At  the  present  time  we  are  not  equipped  to  make  laboratory 
examinations  of  any  material  submitted  to  us  for  that  purpose  and  are  not 
able  to  make  a  study  of  obscure  diseases-  and  ascertain  the  cause.  Because  of 
this,  unnecessary  losses  of  livestock  often  occur.  The  laboratory  diagnosis 
of  rabies  is  now  being  done  for  us  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  and 
the  veterinary  department  of  Washington  State  College,  but  they  do  net 
have  the  apparatus  necessary  to  diagnose  certain  other  pathological  condi- 
tions. Likewise,  the  chemists  of  the  State  University  and  the  State  College 
cannot  handle  many  of  the  important  chemical  analyses  so  necessary  in  the 
performance  of  our  work. 

INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  LIVESTOGK. 

Our  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  transportation  interstate  of  cat- 
tle, hordes,  swine  and  sheep  are  based  upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  live- 
stock of  this  state  from  extra-state  sources  of  infection.  This  is  a  problem 
requiring  our  constant  attention.  The  department  orders  relative  to  these  mat* 
ters  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  the  veterinarians  having  charge  of  the  livestock  sanitary  control 
work  in  the  several  states,  and  they  in  turn  notify  the  veterinarians  who  are 
authorized  by  them  to  examine  livestock  for  interstate  shipment.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  in  some  cases  our  regulations  are  violated  both  by  ship- 
pers and  examining  veterinary  inspectors.  The  veterinarians  comprising  the 
membership  of  the  Northwest  Livestock  Sanitary  Association  have  taken  steps 
to  abate  this  condition  by  withdrawing  the  authorization  to  inspect  livestock 
destined  to  other  states  from  veterinarians  who  have  been  guilty  of  wilfully 
violating  the  interstate  regulations  of  the  state  to  which  the  livestock  has 
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been  destined.  Shippers  who  have  held  our  state  regulations  lightly  hare 
been  watched  until  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  very  few  diseased  animals 
are  now  being  shipped  to  us. 

At  the  present  time — ^November  1, 1918-— our  regulations  provide  as  follows: 

Breeding  and  dairy  cattle  brought  into  this  state  shall  be  accompanied 
by  health  certificate,  including  a  tuberculin  test  chart. 

Pure>bred  swine  may  be  crated  and  shipped  by  express  upon  affidavit  of 
the  owner  that  the  animals  have  not  been  affected  with  hog  cholera  and  have 
not  been  exposed  thereto. 

Swine  from  public  stockyards,  after  entering  the  state,  must  be  quaran- 
tined for  three  weeks  on  the  premises  of  the  owner.  A  federal  regulation  re- 
quires the  immunization  by  anti-hog  cholera  serum  of  all  swine  shipped  inter- 
state from  public  stockyards. 

Horses  must  be  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate. 

Sheep  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate  and  an  affidavit  of  the 
owner  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  affected 
with  scabies,  and  have  not  been  exposed  thereto. 

Livestock,  intended  for  immediate  slaughter,  billed  to  recognized  slaugh- 
tering establishments,  are  exempt  from  the  foregoing  regulations. 
• 

BOVINE  TUBERCUIX>SIS. 

The  statistics  of  the  department  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  would 
indicate  that  we  are  making  substantial  progress  in  the  control  and  ultimate 
eradication  of  this  disease.  The  intradermal  tuberculin  test  has  been  used 
with  satisfactory  results,  as  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  blennium 
of  1914-16  that  this  method  of  testing  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  operator  wiU 
give  excellent  results  In  eradicating  the  disease  from  the  herd.  While  our 
investigations  show  that  the  disease  is  widespread  throughout  the  state,  there 
is  cause  for  congratulation  to  learn  that  Washington  is  not  so  extensively 
affected  as  are  most  other  states  of  the  Union.  The  inspection  work  that  has 
been  done  has  indicated  to  us  many  of  the  centers  of  infection,  and  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  eradication  of  the  disease  in  a  community 
has  been  the  absence  of  a  specific  law  whereby  we  could  apply  the  tuberculin 
test  to  the  suspected  herd  without  the  permission  of  the  owner.  The  depart- 
ment inspectors  have,  however,  in  many  instances,  applied  the  test  after  it 
has  been  conclusively  proved  that  tubercular  animals  have  originated  from 
that  herd. 

A  perusal  of  the  appended  table  would  indicate  that  the  disease  appears  to 
be  diminishing  as  rapidly  as  we  had  hoped,  our  results  showing  3.88  per  cent 
of  diseased  cattle.  It  is  to  the  herds  that  have  been  under  our  care  for  the 
past  two  or  more  years  that  we  must  look  to  to  show  favorable  results.  Im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  diseased  herds  cannot  be  expected  always  after 
the  application  of  one  test,  although  many  cases  are  on  record  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  spread  of  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  arrested  after 
one  test  and  the  removal  of  the  reactors. 

The  prejudice  of  the  public  against  the  use  of  meats  and  dairy  products 
of  reacting  cattle  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  our  efforts  to  make  head- 
way in  the  matter  of  controlling  bovine  tuberculosis.  This  disease  may  be 
looked  upon  from  two  viewpoints;  first  as  an  economic  problem  affecting  the 
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financial  interests  of  the  owner,  and  second,  as  a  menace  to  the  public  health. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  met  by  the  destruction  of  the  reacting  animal,  irre- 
spective of  whether  or  not  physical  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  were  exhibited. 
The  fact  that  pasteurization  of  the  milk  of  a  clinically  healthy  but  reacting 
cow  would  safeguard  the  consumer  has  not  been  considered.  Tuberculin  tests 
applied  annually  and  the  removal  of  the  reactors  does  not  protect  the  public 
against  infected  dairy  products.  Pasteurization  renders  the  product  reason- 
ably safe,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  method  does  not  reach  the 
source  of  the  contamination.  Should  we  draw  a  line  between  the  animal  which 
has  reacted  and  appears  healthy  and  the  animal  which  clearly  shows  evi- 
dence of  tuberculosis?  Should  we  demand  a  state-wide  pasteurization  law, 
or  a  state-wide  tuberculin  test  law,  or  both?  Should  we  allow  the  use  of  milk 
from  reactors  under  restrictions  which  will  safeguard  the  public?  Should  we 
control  the  sale  of  tuberculin?  These  questions  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  cattle  interests  of  the  state  and  should  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  our  legislators.  If  some  plan  can  be  put  in  operation  whereby 
the  owner  of  tubercular  cattle  can  eradicate  the  disease  from  his  herd  with- 
out serious  financial  loss,  the  tuberculosis  problem  will  be  solved  from  the 
economic  standpoint.  The  indemnity  feature  of  our  law,  together  with  the 
indemnity  that  is  promised  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  will  aid  materially  in  handling  the  slaughtered  reactors.  The 
problems  then  remaining  are  the  disposal  of  the  physically  healthy  reactor 
which  is  held  in  quarantine,  and  the  handling  of  the  herd  of  the  man  who 
does  not  allow  his  herd  to  be  tested  by  any  legal  authorities.  Such  owners 
often  secretly  test  their  own  herds  which  may  be  diseased  and  are  a  menace 
to  their  neighbors  who  are  making  an  honest  efFort  to  rid  their  own  cattle 
of  this  insidious  disease.  The  holding  of  the  physically  healthy  recators  by 
the  Bang  method  and  the  sale  of  the  pasteurized  products  under  proper  dis- 
trict veterinary  inspector  surveillance  will  aid  in  solving  the  problem.  As  for 
the  uncontrolled  sale  and  use  of  tuberculin,  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  this  one  factor  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  successful  control  of 
the  disease  and  should  be  stopped. 

The  line  of  work  in  bovine  tuberculosis  control  has  been  practically  the 
same  as  In  the  previous  biennium  with  the  exception  that  numbered  identifica- 
tion tags  are  now  being  used  on  all  animals  tested.  This  will  assist  our  in- 
spectors In  tracing  the  origin  of  cattle  which  have  been  previously  tested  by 
us.  Another  innovation  is  the  co-operation  of  the  tuberculosis  eradication  di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  establishment  of  accredited 
herds  and  the  testing  of  cattle  within  circumscribed  areas. 

The  Division  of  Dairy  and  Livestock  has  enjoyed  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  health  officers  of  the  various  cities  of  the  state  and  is  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  city  of  Seattle,  which  maintains  a  force  of  four  veterinarians, 
two  of  whom  are  bonded  to  this  department.  Because  of  the  tuberculin  tests 
conducted  by  these  men,  the  department  is  relieved  of  the  testing  of  cows 
which  furnish  the  milk  supply  to  Seattle. 

The  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  has  been  continued  except  when  inter- 
rupted by  calls  of  a  more  urgent  nature.  Early  in  September  of  1918  it  was 
seen  that  the  funds  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  veterinary 
inspectors  would  not  admit  of  the  continuance  of  this  work  as  heretofore.  A 
circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  county  agents,  applicants,  and  others  interested 
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In  this  work,  calling  their  attention  to  the  present  status  of  this  phase  of 
our  work.  It  was  arranged  that  bonds  be  prepared  for  some  of  the  local 
veterinarians  so  that  the  inspection  and  testing  could  be  carried  on  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3201. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  veterinarians  who  are  now  (November  1,  191S)  under 
bond  to  the  department: 

J.  H.  Martin Spokane 

H.  T.  Graves Puyallup 

L.  C.  Pelton Seattle 

C.  H.  Schultz Seattle 

Jas.  P.  Johnson Seattle 

Robert  McBrlde Everett 

Jas.  T.  Seeley Seattle 

P.  E.  Smith Seattle 

W.  W.  Stewart Chehalls 

A.  C.  Brown Vancouver 

Cliff  Ackley Wlnlock 

In  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  department  In  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  It  Is  believed  that  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  is  of 
great  value  to  the  livestock  raiser: 

"The  observations  made  In  the  course  of  the  year,  like  those  made  at  the 
station  for  approximately  a  dozen  years,  have  again  emphasized  the  great 
value  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  as  an  aid  In  fighting  the  spread  of  tuberculoBis 
among  domestic  animals. 

"Tests  made  with  domesticated  white  and  wild  gray  mice  proved  that 
their  bodies  may  habor  enormous  numbers  of  tubercle  bacilli  months  after 
they  have  been  permitted  to  eat  fresh  tuberculous  material  on  only  one  day. 
The  tuberculous  material  fed  In  the  tests  contained  bovine  types  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  human  types  would  give  similar  results. 
The  mice  not  only  harbor  the  bacilli  in  their  bodies  but  expel  them  freely 
through  their  bowels  with  their  feces  in  gradually  Increasing  numbers.  Ul- 
croscopic  preparations  of  the  lungs  of  mice  made  six  months  after  they  had 
eaten  the  tuberculous  material  often  look  like  smears  from  pure  cultures  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  Mice  which  had  eaten  tuberculous  material  on  only  one 
day  were  fed  three  to  five  months  later  to  a  number  of  hogs,  one  hog  receiving 
only  a  single  mouse,  another  two  mice,  another  three,  and  another  four.  All 
four  hogs  were  found  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis  approximately  three 
months  later,  and  the  disease  was  either  completely  generalized  or  rapidly 
spreading. 

"The  tests  formed  a  part  of  a  series  of  investigations  undertaken  to  find 
an  explanation  for  the  recurrence  of  tuberculosis  In  originally  tuberculous, 
cleaned  herds  of  cattle.  Such  recurrence  Is  not  uncommon,  and  Is  usually 
attributed  to  inadequate  disinfection  of  premises  or  some  other  cause  which 
can  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  in  the  light  of  our  observations.  If  the 
common  gray  mouse,  which  is  very  abundant  in  our  stables,  can  become  a  car- 
rier of  tubercle  bacilli  by  eating  tuberculous  material  on  only  a  single  day,  and 
remain  a  carrier  and  disseminator  of  tubercle  bacilli  for  months.  It  Is  ur- 
gently necessary  in  our  attempts  to  disinfect  stables  which  have  harbored 
tuberculous  animals  to  Include  the  extermination  of  mice.  Tubercle  bacilli 
expelled  on  feed  from  the  bodies  of  infected  mice  probably  are  more  dangerous 
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ciian  those  which  are  adherent  In  masses  of  dung  on  the  walls  of  stables  or 
those  which  have  been  trampled  into  the  floor." 

During  the  past  biennium  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
has  supplied  this  department  with  31,500  cubic  centimeters  of  subcutaneous 
tttbtf culin,  which  has  been  distributed  to  local  veterinarians. 

During  the  four  months  following  July  Ist,  1918,  there  have  been  received 
and  distributed  3,000  doses  of  this  biological  product. 

INDEMNITY  FROM  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

The  1919  agricultural  appropriation  bill  which  has  been  passed  by  con- 
gress contains  an  item  providing  for  the  payment  of  fndemnities  to  own- 
ers of  cattle  destroyed  on  account  of  tuberculosis.  To  secure  this  in- 
demnity the  state  in  which  the  cattle  are  kept  must  have  a  working  co- 
operative agreement  and  must  pay  an  equal  amount  to  the  owner,  and  in  no 
case  will  the  federal  government  pay  an  amount  In  indemnity  in  excess  of 
that  paid  by  the  state.  The  federal  government  will  pay  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  the  appraised  value  of  the  cattle  and  the  salvage  value  of 
the  slaughtered  animals.  No  indemnity  payment  is  to  exceed  $25.00  for  a 
grade  animal  or  more  than  $50.00  for  any  pure-bred  animal.  Our  state  laws 
provide  that  we  pay  not  more  than  $35.00  in  indemnity  for  an  animal  show- 
ing lesions  of  tuberculosis.  The  compensation  from  the  state  added  to  that  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of 
removing  some  of  the  opposition  that  we  now  meet  in  this  work,  but  some 
changes  are  necessary  In  our  laws  relating  to  this  disease  so  that  the  owners 
of  destroyed  tubercular  cattle  may  receive  federal  aid. 

SVHIIABY  OF  TUBBRCIJIillV  TBSTS  PRBVIOUS  TO  CREATION  OF  THB  STATES 
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Number 
Herds 
Tested 

Number 

Animals 

Tested 

Number 
Reactors 

1886.1886 

3 

1 

0 

14 

95 

vr 

116 
818 

28 

16 

40 

887 

840 

1.456 

2,828 

0.810 

1 

1869-180B 

5 

las-ignn  

8 

19Q0>19Q2 

71 

VKO-VM 

40 

lam-vtM 

268 

1908-1906 

852 

1906.1910 

1,817 

Totals 

14,405 

2,062 

imo-June  10,  1913— No  report. 
TUBBRCUIilN  TB8TS  UNDBR  STATB  DBPARTBIBNT  OF  AGRICULTURB. 


June  10,  1913,  to  June  80,  1914. 
July  1.  1914.  to  June  10,  1915. 
June  10,  1916,  to  June  80,  1916. 
July   1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918. 

ToUls 


Number 
Herds 
Tested 


518 
2,292 
8,866 


Number 

Animals 

Tested 


6.662 
11.280 
28.980 
48.852 

96.624 


Number 
Reactors 


840 
1,106 
1.954 
1,806 

5,805 
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TUBBRCUIilN  TESTS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICVLTUSB. 

JULY  1,  ISie,  TO  JUNE  SO,  1S18. 


COUNTIES 

Number 
Herds 
Tested 

Number 
Cattle 
Tested 

Number 
Healthy 

Number 
Diseased 

Number 
Suspeets 

Number  In 
QuArantine 

ofDiseand 

Cattle 

AdAxns 

4 

1 

174 

11 

11 

101 

1 

17 
1 

74 

24 

918 

119 

188 

1,666 

1 

812 

2 

74 

24 

014 

104 

188 

1,644 

1 

804 

2 

Aiotln 

Benton 

4 
16 

.43% 

Chelan 

6 

12.6% 

Clallam 

Clarke 

114 

8 

6 

6.84% 

Columbia 

Oowllts 

8 

7 

2 

2.96% 

Doiurlas 

Perry 

FranlrHn.,.^ , , 

9** 

206 

204 

4 

1 

1.0S% 

Garfield 

Grant 

78 

147 

11 

14 

666 

6 

16 

11 

196 

76 

8 

50 

16 

12 

281 

2 

60 

1 

519 

161 

106 

264 

335 

112 

961 

14 

67 

744 

1,934 

222 

868 

8,867 

87 

814 

32 

2,011 

662 

182 

379 

613 

49 

8,912 

28 

968 

6 

6,684 

2,762 

1.001 

8,322 

4.326 

1.302 

8.965 

406 

618 

716 

1,902 

206 

351 

8,346 

70 

688 

28 

1,041 

659 

182 

866 

608 

48 

8,760 

22 

818 

6 

6,414 

2,706 

1,080 

8,218 

4,167 

1,294 

8,803 

406 

796 

29 
28 
14 

12 
402 

16 
126 

4 

62 

8 

4 
2 
2 
6 
141 
8 
66 

8.80% 

Grays  Harbor.... 
Island 

4 

1.44% 
6.81% 

Jefferson 

8.81% 

Klne 

29 
1 
8 

6.56% 

Kitsap 

18.S8% 

Kittitas 

IS.72% 

KllcVitat 

12.50% 

Lewis 

8 

14 

3.0S% 

Lincoln..... 

.45% 

Mason 

Okanogan 

24 
8 

1 
188 

1 
180 

1 

2 

1 

48 

6.33% 

Pacific 

Pend  Oreille 

2 

.50% 
2.04% 

Pierce 

6 

3.63% 

Ran  tTnan.- ,tt...t 

4.84% 

Skasit 

16 

8 

13.57% 

Skamania 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

i67 
44 

2 
104 
160 

7 
171 

ii"" 

0 

2.81% 
1.60% 

Stevens 

.18% 

Thurston 

6 

1 

81 

2 

4 

8.18% 

Wahkiakum 

8.67% 

Walla  Walla 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

1 
11 

.54% 
4.20% 

Yakima 

22 

5 

2.60% 

Totals 

8,866 

48.862 

46,661 

1,890 

106 

411 

8.88% 
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TE8T9  RBPORTED  BT  VBTBRINARIANS  NOT  IN  DBPARTMBNT,  JUI«Y  1,  1916. 

TO  JUNB  SO.  1ML8. 


COUNTIES 


Benton    

Cbelin 

Cltrk; 

OoTlitz 

DouglM 

Franklin 

Grant 

GrayB  Harbor 

bland 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 

Kliekitat 

OYanogan.... 
F«nd  Oreille... 

PIsrce 

San  Juao 

Skagit 

Snohomish.... 

Spokan; 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahklakiun.. 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Taklma 

Totals.. 


Number 
Herds 
Tested 


1 
2 

28 
7 
1 
1 
6 
4 
8 
8 
681 
6 

11 
1 
2 
1 

60 
1 

20 

26 

18 
2 
2 
2 

24 
2 
8 


876 


Number 
Cattle 
Tested 


1 

10 

878 

220 

2 

14 

114 

104 

166 

82 

7,728 

86 

602 

6 

6 

2 

887 

1 

261 

458 

8S2 

11 

6 

249 

881 

85 

68 


12,700 


Number 
Healthy 


854 
212 


18 

06 

96 

142 

70 

7.804 

74 

670 

8 

6 

2 

849 


223 

881 

848 

11 

5 

226 

820 

86 

50 


11,894 


Reactors 


10 

19 

8 

2 

1 

17 

8 

18 

12 


11 

119 

8 


86 
1 

85 
67 
19 


1 
24 
60 


18 


668 


0Qspset8 


20 
1 
8 


2 


8 
6 


2 


87 


Percentage 

o*  Diseased 

Cattle 


00.00% 

5.09% 

8.64% 

100.00% 

7.14% 

14.91% 

7.60% 

8.80% 

14.68% 

5.17% 

12.79% 

17.19% 

60.00% 


4.06% 

100.00% 

13.41% 

14.79% 

2.20% 


16.67% 

9.64% 

18.12% 


20.63% 


6.79% 


TUBERCUIiOSIS-FREE  AGGKEDITED  HERDS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Livestock  Sanitary  Association,  held  in 
Chicago,  December  3,  4,  5,  1917,  uniform  methods  and  rules  for  tuberculosis- 
free  accredited  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
association  and  representatives  of  pure-bred  cattle  breeders'  associations,  and 
were  approved  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  work 
bad  been  carried  on  in  this  state  by  the  department,  as  outlined  in  the  second 
biennial  report  Following  the  adoption  of  uniform  rules  by  the  states  and 
federal  government,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  took  up  the  work  in  this 
state  in  cooperation  with  the  department.  Many  of  our  pure-bred  breeders 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and  have  subjected 
their  herds  to  inspection  and  test.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  is  appended 
herewith: 

Whereas,  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  pure-bred  dairy  and  beef  breeds  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States,  encouraging  recognition  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  herds 
of  such  cattle  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  promoting  the  interchange  of  healthy 
pure-bred  cattle,  proposes,  so  far  as  available  funds  permit,  to  co-operate  with 
the  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle,  by  assisting  them  to  eradicate  tuberculosis 
from  their  herds  and  to  maintain  officially  tuberculosis-free  accredited  herds. 

Now,  Therefore,  In  consideration  of  receiving  assistance  from  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
along  the  lines  and  for  the  purposes  specified,  I , 
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do  hereby  agree  to  co-operate  with  the  said  bureau  and  state  officials  upon  the 
following  terms: 

1.  I  will  permit  my  entire  herd,  or  any  cattle  of  my  herd,  to  be  examined 
and  to  be  tuberculin  tested  or  retested  at  such  times  as  are  considered  nec- 
essary bjr  the  bureau  and  state  officials. 

2.  l!  will  cause  all  animals  which  show  physical  evidence  of  tuberculosis 
to  be  p]|omptly  slaughtered  under  the  United  States  meat  inspection  regu- 
lations, ^nd  I  will  cause  the  carcasses  of  said  animals  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  the  meat  inspection  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try and  State  laws,  based  upon  the  lesions  found  upon  post-mortem  inspection. 

3.  All  animals  which  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  but  which  show  no 
physical  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  shall  be  removed  from  the  herd  and  shall  be 
disposed  of  as  recommended  by  the  bureau  or  state  officials. 

4.  It  is  agreed  that  quarantined  reacting  bulls  may  be  used  for  breeding, 
provided  they  are  held  upon  the  stafF,  their  sexual  organs  properly  disin- 
fected, and  the  cow  restrained  by  some  suitlible  method  so  as  not  unneces- 
sarily to  be  exposed  to  tuberculosis  from  the  bull  or  infected  premises. 

5.  I  will  cause,  in  all  .cases  where  the  milk  or  milk  products  from  quar- 
antined reacting  cows  are  tb  be  used  for  any  purposes  whatever,  the  said  milk 
or  products  to  be  first  submitted  to  pasteurization  at  not  less  than  150  degrees 
F.  for  not  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

6.  I  will  cause  the  calves  from  quarantined  reacting  cows  to  be  removed 
from  their  mothers  at  birth,  to  be  nUaintained  upon  premises  free  from  infec- 
tion with  tuberculosis,  and  to  be  fed  upon  the  milk  of  cows  which  have  passed 
a  satisfactory  tuberculin  test  or  upon  the  pasteurized  milk  of  tuberculin 
reactors. 

7.  I  will  allow  no  cattle  to  be  associated  with  my  herd  which  have  not 
passed  a  tuberculin  test  approved  by  the  bureau  or  state  officials.  I  will  keep 
all  new  cattle  separated  from  my  herd  pending  the  application  of  a  tuberculin 
test  by  an  inspector  of  the  said  bureau  or  state.  I  will  notify  the  proper  offi- 
cials immediately,  giving  details  of  the  identification,  characteristics,  and 
records  of  tuberculin  tests  of  any  cattle  which  may  be  added  to  my  herd. 

8.  I  will  subject  any  premises  contaminated  by  tuberculous  animals,  as 
indicated  by  a  physical  examination  or  a  tuberculin  test,  to  a  thorough  clean- 
ing and  disinfection,  at  my  expense,  under  the  direction  or  supervision  of  the 
bureau  or  state  officials.  I  will  comply  with  all  reasonable  sanitary  measures 
and  other  recommendations  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis. 

The  following  uniform  methods  and  rules  for  tuberculosis-free  accredited 
herds  of  pure-bred  cattle,  having  been  adopted  by  all  parties  concerned,  are 
entered  as  a  part  of  this  agreement: 

1.  A  tuberculosis-free  accredited  pure-bred  herd  is  one  which  has  been  ta- 
berculin  tested  by  the  subcutaneous  method,  or  any  other  test  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  or  a  regularly  employed  veterinary  inspector  of  the  state  in  whicb 
co-operative  tuberculosis  eradication  work  is  being  conducted  Jointly  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  state.  Further,  it  shall  be  a 
herd  iu  which  no  animal  afCected  with  tuberculosis  has  been  found  upon  two 
annual  or  three  semi-annual  tuberculin  tests,  as  above  described,  and  by  physi- 
cal examination. 

2.  The  entire  herd,  or  any  cattle  In  the  herd,  shall  be  tuberculin  tested  or 
retested  at  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary  by  the  federal  and  state  au- 
thorities. 

3.  No  cattle  shall  be  presented  for  the  tuberculin  test  which  have  been  is- 
jected  with  tuberculin  within  sixty  days  immediately  preceding  or  which  have 
at  any  time  reacted  to  a  tuberculin  test. 

4.  No  herd  shall  be  classed  as  an  accredited  herd  in  which  tuberculosis 
has  been  found  by  the  application  of  the  test,  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  1. 
until  such  herd  has  been  successfully  subjected  to  two  consecutive  tests  with 
tuberculin,  applied  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  six  months,  the  first  interval 
dating  from  the  time  of  removal  of  the  tuberculous  animal  from  the  herd. 

5.  Prior  to  each  tuberculin  test  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
the  registered  animals  shall  be  presented  to  the  inspector.    Any  grade  cattle 
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maintained  In  the  herd,  or  associated  with  animals  of  the  herd,  shall  be  iden- 
tified by  a  tag  or  other  marking  satisfactory  to  the  state  and  federal  officials. 

6.  All  removals  of  registered  cattle  troja  the  herd,  either  by  sale,  death, 
or  slaughter,  shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the  said  state  or  federal  officials, 
giving  the  identification  of  the  animal  and,  if  sold,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  transferred.  If  the  transfer  is  made  from  the  accredited  herd 
to  another  accredited  herd,  the  shipment  shall  be  made  only  in  properly 
cleaned  and  disinfected  cars.  No  cattle  shall  be  allowed  to  associate  with 
the  herd  which  have  not  passed  a  tuberculin  test  approved  by  the  state  and 
federal  officials. 

7.  All  milk  and  other  dairy  products  fed  to  calves  shall  be  that  produced 
by  an  accredited  herd,  or.  If  fron;!  outside  or  unknown  sources,  it  shall  be  pas- 
teurized by  heating  to  not  less  than  150  degrees  F.  for  not  less  than  twenty 
minutes. 

8.  All  reasonable  sanitary  measures  and  other  recommendations  by  the 
state  and  federal  authorities  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  shall  be  com- 
plied with. 

9.  Cattle  from  an  accredited  herd  may  be  shipped  interstate,  by  certificate 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  state  livestock  sanitary  officials  of  the  state 
in  which  the  herd  is  located  or  from  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try* without  further  tuberculin  test  for  a  period  of  one  year, .  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  state  of  destination. 

10.  Strict  compliance  with  these  methods  and  rules  shall  entitle  the  own- 
ers of  tuberculosis-free  herds  to  a  certificate,  "Tuberculosis-Free  Accredited 
Herd."  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  state  livestock 
jsanitary  authority.  Said  certificate  shall  be  good  for  one  year  from  date  of 
test  unless  revoked  at  an  earlier  date. 

11.  Failure  on  the  part  of  owners  to  comply  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
these  methods  and  rules  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  immediate 
cancellation  of  co-operation  with  them  by  the  state  and  federal  officials. 

My  ^erd  is  composed  as  listed  below: 

Breed , 

Pure-Bred         Grade  Total 

Females  over  six'  months  old 

Hides  over  six  months  old 

Calves  under  six  months  old. . .' 

In  witness  whereof  1  have  signed  this  agreement  this day 

of ,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

,  Owner. 

Address 

Witness:  

List  of  Washington  herds  officially  accredited  as  free  from  tuberculosis  and 

of  herds  that  have  passed  successfully  one  test  with  a  view  to  ctrtiflcatlon : 

Once  Tested 
Name  and  Address  Without  Reactors         Accredited 

Pure-bred  Grade     Pure-bred  Grade 
AYRSHIRE. 
E.  M.  Chandler,  Yakima 7 

GUERNSEY. 
A.   L.   Glle,   Chinook . .  50  60 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

A    Benson.    Lynden 25 

Carnation  Stock  Farm,  Seattle 350 

Charles   Peabody,    Seattle 90 

A  E.  Smith,  Sumas 100 

Byron  A.  West,  Mount  Vernon 17 

The  above  names  are  copied  from  List  No.  1  of  the  tuberculosis  eradication 
divlson,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  issued  July  1,  1918.  This  list  does  not 
comprise  the  total  number  of  tuberculosis-free  herds  of  the  state.  It  merely 
names  those  herds  which  have  been  tested  under  the  co-operative  agreement 
and  have  passed  one  or  more  tests  without  reactors. 
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OSjASDEBB. 

Olandera  continues  to  be  reported  from  time  to  time,  particularly  from 
that  portion  of  the  state  lying  east  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  disease  is 
usually  found  in  its  most  virulent  form  where  large  numbers  of  horses  are 
kept  This  condition  exists  in  the  wheat  belt  of  the  state,  and  as  a  general 
mallein  testing  campaign  has  never  been  conducted,  there  are  centers  of  infec- 
tion scattered  throughout  that  region, 

Mallein,  which  is  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  is  supplied  to 
this  department  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  This  di- 
vision distributes  it  without  charge  to  the  practitioners  of  the  state.  The 
opthalmlc  test  has  been  used  during  the  past  few  years,  as  this  method  has 
been  found  more  reliable  than  the  old  subcutaneous  method  and  is  much  easier 
of  execution  than  the  subcutaneous,  especially  when  applied  to  unbroker 
range  horses. 

Following  the  testing  of  horses  for  this  disease,  it  has  been  the  policy  to 
immediately  destroy  the  reactors.  Wherever  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  test  exists,  samples  of  blood  serum  of  the  suspected  horse  are  forwarded  to 
the  pathological  division.  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washing* 
ton,  D.  C,  where  a  complement  fixation  test  is  made  and  the  final  diagnosis 
sent  this  office.  cw 

Cleaning  and  disinfection  of  the  premises  are  carried  out  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  veterinary  inspector.  Contact  animals  are  traced  and  the  test 
applied. 

The  slaughter  of  many  of  the  reacting  horses  often  works  a  hardship  on 
the  farmer.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  animals  are  being  used  during 
the  planting  and  cropping  seasons.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  deemed  ad- 
visable to  quarantine  the  farm  and  allow  the  owner  the  use  of  apparently 
healthy  horses  until  arrangements  could  be  made  to  replace  the  diseased 
horses.  A  frequent  complaint  from  horse  raisers  is  brought  about  becanae 
no  indemnity  is  allowed  owners  of  destroyed  glandered  stock,  while  the  cattle 
owner  receives  compensation  for  slaughtered  tubercular  bovine  animals.  It 
would  appear  that  indemnity  could  be  allowed  in  these  cases,  as  it  undoubtedly 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  more  prompt  disposal  of  diseased 
animals.  This  would  mean  that  in  some  instances  time  and  money  now  being 
spent  on  these  cases  would  be  saved. 

Glanders  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  marketing  of  horses.  During  the  past 
two  years  the  federal  government  has  been  purchasing  horses  throughout 
the  country,  but  due  to  outbreaks  of  this  malady  In  many  of  the  remount 
stations,  unusual  precautions  are  now  being  taken  to  buy  horses  from  districts 
in  which  the  disease  is  not  known  to  occur. 
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Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  department  daring  the 
biennium;  also  the  report  of  cases  handled  since  that  time: 

HORSB9  TESTED  FOR  GLANDERS,  JUI.Y  1,  1916,  TO  JUNE  90,  1918. 


OOUMTTER 

Kumber 
Herds 
Tested 

Number 
Healthy 

Number 
Diseased 

Number 
Suapecti 

Number 
^Slaughtered 

Percentage 
of  Reactor* 

Adami 

66 

1 

1 

102 

1 

8 

86 

240 

26 

22 

8 

185 

12 

6 

1 

1 

12 

480 

1 

807 

1 

56 

1 

1 

00 

Benton 

Clarke 

Oohiinbfa 

4 
1 

2 

4 
1 

8.02% 

CowUti 

100.00% 

DoQf las 

8 

81 

280 

20 

21 

2 

185 

11 
1 
1 
1 

12 
480 

Gailleld 

6 

10 

0 

1 
1 

6 

10 

6 

1 
1 

18.80% 

Grant 

4.16% 

Oraya  Harbor 

88.04% 

Ktof 

4.66% 

Lswte 

88.88% 

LlnrolD. t 

Okanogan. .......  t. 

1 
8 

1 

4 

8.83% 

Pierce 

1 

60.00% 

Snobomlsh 

Spokane 

Bterens 

Wftll^  Walla.  T  -  T  -  r  -  T  -  -  -  r 

86 

1 

28 

1 

6 

41 

1 

24 

1 

7.60% 
100.00% 

Wbateom 

Whitman 

288 

1 

7.40% 
100.00% 

Taklma 

Totals 

1.446 

1,848 

08 

0 

100 

6.44% 

HORSES  TESTED  FOR  GLANDERS,  JULY  1,  1918.  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1918. 


COUNTIES 

Number 
Tested 

Number 
Healthy 

Number 
Diseased 

Number 
Suspects 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Percentage 
of  Reactors 

Oarlleld 

78 
24 

78 
21 

6 
8 

6 
8 

6.41% 

12.50% 

Total! 

108 

04 

8 

8 

7.84% 

Hones  Tested  for  Glanders. 

Animala  Tested        Animals  Reactinff 
Years  and  Examined  and  Destroyed 

1895-1896  138  16 

1896-1898  34  20 

1898-1900  58  46 

1900-1902  156  41 

1902-1904  238  24 

1904-1906  967  107 

1907-1908  1407  131 

1909-1910  1698  265 

1913-1914  1810  28 

1916-1916  1234  114 

1917-1918  1445  93 

Prom  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918,  there  were  received  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  8,300  doses  of  malleln,  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  local  veterinarians  of  the  state. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  dates  July  1,  1918,  and  November  1, 
1918,  there  were  1,500  additional  doses  received  and  distributed. 
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HOG  CHOLERA. 

Hog  cholera  is  the  most  serious  disease  of  swine  within  the  state.  The 
germ  which  produces  this  disease  has  never  been  isolated,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  excretions  and  blood  of  infected  swine  are  highly  contagious  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  desirable  to  remove  at  once  all  well  animals  from  those  showing 
sjonptoms  of  disease  and  to  have  all  hogs  treated  immediately  with  anti>hog 
cholera  serum. 

The  losses  from  this  disease  during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  were 
light,  but  during  the  summer  of  1918  there  appeared  to  be  an  increase  in  viru- 
lence and  a  general  spread  of  the  disease  throughout  the  state.  Washington 
does  not  maintain  an  anti-hog  cholera  serum  plant,  but  a  contract  has  been 
made  with  one  of  the  biological  manufacturing  firms  to  supply  this  department 
with  anti-hog  cholera  serum  at  the  rate  of  1%  cents  per  cubic  centimeter.  To 
secure  the  benefits  of  this  rate,  the  serum  must  be  secured  by  a  veterinarian 
who  is  approved  by  this  department. 

One  of  the  accessory  causes  of  this  disease  is  the  transportation  of  swine 
through  infected  stockyards.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  intending 
purchasers.  A  regulation  of  this  department  requires  that  hogs,  which  have 
been  received  from  other  states,  having  passed  in  transit  through  public  stock- 
yards, shall  be  held  in  quarantine  for  at  least  three  weeks  at  destination. 

Upon  receiving  a  report  of  hog  cholera,  an  investigation  is  made  and  if 
the  disease  is  found  to  be  present,  a  quarantine  is  isued,  the  owner  is  advised 
regarding  the  care  of  his  animals  and  measures  are  instituted  to  clean  up  the 
premises. 

The  interest  which  the  local  practicing  veterinarians  have  taken  in  this 
work  has  been  conducive  to  much  good  and  has  in  many  cases  resulted  in  the 
conservation  of  much  valuable  food  for  the  nation. 

*Doses  of  serum  and  virus  recommended: 

DOSES  OF  SERUM. 

Weight  of  Swine  Dose  of  Serum 

20  to     40  pounds  30  cubic  centimeters 

40  to     60  pounds  30  to  40  cubic  centimeters 

60  to     90  pounds  40  to  60  cubic  centimeters 

90  to  120  pounds  50  to  60  cubic  centimeters 

120  to  150  pounds  60  to  70  cubic  centimeters 

160  to  180  pounds  70  to  80  cubic  centimeters 

180  pounds    and    over 80  to  100  cubic  centimeters 

DOSES   OP   VIRUS. 
Weight  of  Swine  Dose  of ,  Virus 

20  to  40  pounds 1  cubic  centimeter 

Over  40  pounds 2  cubic  centimeters 

RABIES  OR  HYDROPHOBIA. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  livestock  losses  from  this  disease  for  the 
past  three  years  is  placed  at  $100,000.00. 

Since  the  last  report  of  this  department  was  written,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  our  laws  relative  to  the  quarantine  measures  affecting  this  disease. 
The  legislative  measures  enacted  during  the  session  of  1917  are  appended, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  the  local  authorities  do  not  in  most  instances  enforce 
the  quarantine. 

^Amendment  3  to  Bureau  Animal  Industry  Order  245,  effective  January  2,  1918. 
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Heads  of  animals  suspected  of  being  affected  with  rabies  have  been  sent 
to  the  Washington  State  Board  of  Health,  Seattle,  and  to  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment of  the  Washington  State  College,  where  examination  has  been  made 
to  determine  the  presence  of  negri  bodies.  These  bodies  when  found  in  the 
nerve  cells  in  sections  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  diagnostic  of 
the  disease. 

We  are  appreciative  of  the  courtesies  and  help  extended  to  us  by  these 
laboratories. 

Rabies  has  been  eradicated  from  many  of  the  European  countries  by  strict 
dog  muzzling  regulations.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  it  could  be  held  in 
control  in  this  state  by  the  enforcement  of  the  same  rules.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  coyote  problem  to  contend  with  in  Washington,  and  this  factor  must 
always  be  considered. 

In  a  letter  received  from  E.  F.  Averill,  predatory  animal  inspector.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  the  following  information  is  given: 

"According  to  the  best  information  obtainable  the  outbreak  of  rabies 
among  wild  animals  started  either  in  Asotin  County,  Washington,  or  in  Nez 
Perce  County,  Idaho,  in  191'0.  In  any  event,  the  first  rabid  coyote  of  which 
we  have  any  record  appeared  in  Asotin  County  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
Apparently  it  crossed  into  Wallowa  County,  Oregon,  without  spreading  the 
disease  in  Washingrton.  From  the  northwestern  corner  of  Oregon  it  spread 
by  means  of  domestic  and  wild  animals  in  fan-shape  until  the  entire  Eastern 
Oregon  and  Southern  Idaho  section  was  afCected.  From  theSe  states  it  spread 
rapidly  into  California,  Nevada  and  Utah. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1916  that  any  authentic 
reports  of  rabies  were  received  from  the  State  of  Washington.  Apparently 
the  disease  had  been  re-introduced  into  that  state  from  Oregon  by  sheep  dogs 
that  accompanied  flocks  trailed  across  the  state  to  the  summer  range  in  the 
national  forests  in  Northern  Washington,  or  by  Indian  dogs  which  accom- 
panied their  masters  from  the  Umatilla  reservation  in  Oregon  to  the  Indian 
celebrations  on  the  Yakima  reservation  in  Washington  early  in  the  summer. 

Though  the  disease  has  been  prevalent  in  Oregon  for  a  greater  length  of 
time  than  in  any  of  the  other  western  states,  the  heaviest  losses  have  prob- 
ably occurred  in  Nevada.  Oregon's  losses  since  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak 
have  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $200,000.00  to  $1,000,000.00,  while  Ne- 
vada's loss  for  the  winter  and  spring  of  1915-16  is  estimated  at  a  half  million." 

The  present  methods  of  dog  control  are  unsatisfactory.  Aside  from  the 
rabies  question,  the  wandering  dog  is  the  greatest  menace  to  the  farm  pro- 
duction of  wool  and  mutton  and  the  development  of  this  phase  of  the  live- 
stock industry.  For  these  reasons  there  is  need  for  a  state  or  federal  law  li- 
censing dogs. 

Following  are  the  law  and  the  quarantines  concerning  the  control  of  rabies 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  during  the  past  biennium: 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington: 

Section  1.  That  section  3204  of  Remington  &  Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes 
and  Statutes  of  Washington  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3204.  Quarantine  shall  mean  the  placing  and  restraining  of  any 
Animal  or  animals  by  the  owners  or  agents  in  charge  of  them  within  certain 
enclosures  described  or  designated  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the 
assistant  commissioner  of  agriculture  assigned  to  the  division  of  dairy  and 
livestock  or  any  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  writing,  and 
if  the  quarantine  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  rabies 
or  hydrophobia,  the  notice  shall  be  published  iii  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
county  or  counties  included  in  the  quarantined  area  or  if  there  be  no  such 
newspaper  then  in  one  newspaper  circulating  generally  within  such  area,  and 
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said  notice  shall  contain  a  wamins  to  the  owners  of  dogs  within  the  quaran- 
tined area  to  confine  closely  or  to  mnzsle  all  such  dogs  to  effectually  preTent 
biting,  and  any  dog  found  running  at  large  in  such  quarantined  area  at  any 
time  after  five  days  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  such  notice  or 
known  to  have  been  remoTed  from  or  to  have  escaped  from  such  area,  not 
being  muxzled  as  aforesaid,  may  be  shot  or  otherwise  destroyed,  by  any  per- 
son without  liability  therefor. 

Any  owner  or  owners  or  agent  who  fails  to  comply  with  or  wilfully  yiolates 
or  negligently  allows  such  quarantine  to  be  violated  by  the  escape  and  run- 
ning at  large  of  quarantined  animals  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  la  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  health  and  safety  and  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Passed  the  Senate,  January  25,  1917. 
Passed  the  House,  February  7,  1917. 
Approved  by  the  Governor,  February  10,  1917. 

Order  No.  9. 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Whereas,  The  infectious  disease  rabies  or  hydrophobia  has  appeared  in 
this  state  and  is  spreading  with  alarming  rapidity,  a  proper  safeguarding  oi 
the  lives  of  the  public  demand  that  every  effort  be  made  to  immediately  check 
the  progress  of  the  dread  disease  fatal  alike  to  livestock  and  human  beings. 
As  this  infection  is  spread  almost  entirely  by  the  bite  of  rabid  dogs,  it  becomes 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  dog  not  closely  confined  be  provided  with 
and  caused  to  wear  at  all  times  a  muzzle  of  durable  and  safe  construction  until 
such  time  as  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  convinced  that  the  danger 
is  over. 

NOTICE  OF  QUARANTINE. 

The  fact  has  been  determined  and  notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  contagious, 
communicable  disease,  known  as  rabies  or  hydrophobia,  exists  in  the  State  of 
Washington: 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  H.  T.  Graves,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
under  authority  conferred  by  chapter  13,  Laws  of  1917,  do  hereby  quarantine 
the  entire  counties  of  Spokane,  Pend  Oreille,  Whitman,  Garfield,  Asotin.  Co- 
lumbia, Walla  Walla,  Franklin,  Adams,  Lincoln,  Ferry,  Stevens,  Okanogan, 
Chelan,  Douglas,  Grant,  Benton.  Kittitas,  Klickitat,  and  Yakima,  and  establish 
the  following  rules  and  regulations: 

1.  All  dogs  running  at  large  within  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  herein 
specified  shall  be  properly  and  securely  muzzled  so  as  to  prevent  their  biting 
other  dogs  or  animals. 

Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  dogs  under  leash  or  securely 
confined  on  the  premises  of  their  owner. 

3.  No  dogs  shall  be  transported  or  moved  from  the  territory  herelnbefbre 
quarantined  to  any  point  outside  the  quarantined  area  unless  permission  has 
first  been  secured  from  the  Commissioner  or  his  authorized  agent 

PENALTY. 

Any  owner,  owners  or  agents  who  wilfully  violate  or  negligently  allow  this 
quarantine  or  these  rules  and  regulations  to  be  violated  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  fifty 
dollars  (1250.00),  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  for  not  more  than  ninety 
(90)  days. 

Peace  officers,  under  the  provisions  of  section  5,  chapter  100,  Laws  of  1915. 
are  requested  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  said  quarantine  rules  and  rega- 
lations,  and  any  person  is  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  13,  Laws 
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of  1917,  to  destroy,  without  liability  therefor,  any  dog  not  muzzled  as  herein 
provided  and  found  running  at  large  in  the  herein  defined  areas. 

H.  T.  GRAVES. 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Dated  February  19,  1917. 
EflectlTe  five  days  after  date  of  publication. 

AmfMidmeMt  No.  1  to  ]>epaitinent  of  Agricaltnre  Order  No.  9,  Modifying 

Qnarantine  Area. 

(Effective  July  9,  1917.) 
The  fact  has  been  determined  that  the  infectious  disease  known  as  rabies 
or  hydrophobia,  does  not  now  exist  in  the  counties  of  Walla  Walla,  Garfield. 
Columbia  and  Asotin,  all  being  south  of  the  Snake  River. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  under  au- 
thority of  law  do  hereby  remove  all  quarantine  restrictions  heretofore  placed 
upon  said  counties  in  the  State  of  Washington,  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Order  No.  9,  dated  February  19th,  1917. 

The  effect  of  this  order  is  to  permit  dogs  in  this  area  to  go  unmuzzled. 
This  amendment  does  not  aifect  any  part  of  the  state  east  of  the  summit 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  north  of  Snake  River,  all  of  which  area  is  still 
under  Quarantine  Order  No.  9. 

E.  F.  BENSON, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Amendment  No.  2  to  Washington  Department  Order  No.  9  releasing  rabies 
quarantined  areas.    Effective  August  30,  1917. 

The  fact  has  been  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  that  the 
disease  of  rabies  or  hydrophobia  is  not  now  known  to  exist  or  exists  to  a 
slight  extent  only,  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  especially  in  those  counties 
of  the  State  of  Washington  lying  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  north  of 
the  Snake  River,  quarantined  by  Department  Order  No.  9,  dated  February  19, 
1917,  and  eifective  five  days  after  date  of  publication. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner  .of  Agriculture,  do  release 
from  quarantine  the  counties  of  Spokane,  Pend  Oreille,  Whitman,  Franklin, 
Adams,  Lincoln,  Ferry,  Stevens,  Okanogan,  Chelan,  Douglas,  Grant,  Benton, 
Kittitas,  Klickitat  and  Yakima. 

This  amendment  rescinds  Order  No.  9,  and  permits  dogs  In  this  area  to  go 
unmuzzled. 

(Signed)     E.  F.  BENSON, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Order  No.  10. 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Whereas,  The  infectious  disease  rabies  or  hydrophobia  has  appeared  at 
various  places  in  the  counties  of  Kittitas,  Yakima  and  Benton,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  a  proper  safeguarding  of  the  lives  of  the  public  demands 
that  every  eifort  be  made  to  immediately  check  the  progress  of  the  dread 
disease,  fatal  alike  to  livestock  and  human  beings.  As  this  infection  is  spread 
almost  entirely  by  the  bite  of  rabid  dogs,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  every  dog  not  closely  confined  be  provided  with  and  caused  to  wear  at 
all  times  a  muzzle  of  durable  and  safe  construction  until  such  time  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  convinced  the  danger  is  over. 

NOTICE  OF  QUARANTINE. 

The  fact  has  been  determined  and  notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  contagious, 
communicable  disease,  known  as  rabies  or  hydrophobia,  exists  in  the  State  of 
Washington; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  under  authority  conferred  by  chapter  13,  Laws  of  1917,  of  the 
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Btate  of  Washington,  do  hereby  quarantine  the  entire  counties  of  Kittitas, 
Yakima  and  Benton,  in  said  State  of  Washington,  and  establish  the  fc^lowing 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  All  dogs  running. at  large  within  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  herein 
specified  shall  be  properly  and  securely  muzzled  so  as  to  prevent  their  biting 
other  dogs  or  animals. 

2.  No  dogs  shall  be  transported  or  moved  from  the  territory  hereinbefore 
quarantined  to  any  point  outside  the  quarantined  area  unless  permission  has 
first  been  secured  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  or  his  authorized 
agent. 

PENALTY. 

Any  owner,  owners  or  agents  who  wilfully  violate  or  negligently  allow  this 
quarantine  or  these  rules  and  regulations  to  be  violated  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
piisdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  fifty 
dollars  ($250.00),  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  for  not  more  than  ninety 
(90)  days. 

Peace  officers,  under  the  provisions  of  section  5,  chapter  100,  Laws  of  1915. 
are  requested  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  said  quarantine  rules  and  regu- 
lations, s^nd  any  person  is  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  13,  Laws 
of  1917,  to  destroy,  without  liability  therefor,  any  dog  not  muzzled  as  herein 
provided  and  found  running  at  large  in  the  herein  defined  areas. 

E.  P.  BENSON, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Dated  November  27,  1917, 

Order  No.  11. 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

NOTICE  OP  QUARANTINE. 

The  fact  has  been  determined  and  notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  contagious, 
communicable  disease,  known  as  rabies  or  hydrophobia,  exists  in  the  County 
of  Franklin,  in  the  State  of  Washington; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  E.  P.  Benson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  under  authority  conferred  by  chapter  13,  Laws  of  1917,  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  do  hereby  quarantine  the  entire  area  of  Franklin  County, 
in  said  State  of  Washington,  and  establish  the  following 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  All  dogs  running  at  large  within  the  boundaries  of  Franklin  County. 
Washington,  shall  be  properly  and  securely  muzzled  so  as  to  prevent  their 
biting  other  dogs  or  animals. 

2.  No  dogs  shall  be  transported  or  moved  from  the  territory  hereinbefore 
quarantined  to  any  point  outside  the  quarantined  area  unless  permission  has 
first  been  secured  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  or  his  authorized 
agents. 

PENALTY. 

Any  owner,  owners  or  agents  who  wilfully  violate  or  negligently  allow  this 
quarantine  or  these  rules  and  regulations  to  be  violated  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  fifty 
dollars  ($250.00),  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  ninety 
(90)  days. 

Peace  officers,  under  the  provisions  of  section  5,  chapter  100,  Laws  of  1915. 
are  requested  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  said  quarantine  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  any  person  is  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  13,  Laws 
of  1917,  to  destroy,  without  liability  therefor,  any  dog  not  muzzled  as  herein 
provided  and  found  running  at  large  in  the  herein  defined  areas,  to-wit:  Frank- 
lin County,  Washington.  E.  P.  BENSON, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Dated  January  28,  1918. 
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FORAGE  POISONING. 

From  time  to  time  reports  have  been  received  that  horses  in  the  Walla 
Walla  section  had  been  dying  from  a  strange  malady.  Dr.  J.  H.  Martin  of  this 
department  accordingly  visited  that  district  and,  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  W. 
Woods,  made  a  field  investigation  of  this  disease.    Following  is  his  report: 

Ol3rmpia,  Washington,  February  20,  1917. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

Olympia,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  Following  instructions  received  from  your  office,  I  have  made 
as  full  and  complete  an  investigation  of  the  outbreak  of  the  peculiar  disease 
in  horses  located  in  Walla  Walla  County  as  circumstances  and  apparatus 
would  permit.  This  disease  has  been  present  in  Walla  Walla  County  several 
times  during  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  but  perhaps  did  not  appear  on 
so  many  ranches  as  during  the  present  outbreak;  hence  did  not  attract  so 
much  attention.  This  disease  attacks  both  horses  and  mules,  and  may  also 
prove  fatal  to  cattle;  however,  but  little  evidence  was  secured  indicating  that 
fatalities  had  occurred  among  the  cattle.  I  found  this  disease  more  or  less 
prevalent  on  several  of  the  ranches  in  the  Dry  Creek  vicinity,  and  near  Pleas- 
ant View,  all  in  Walla  Walla  County.  The  fatalities  numbered  from  two  to 
fifteen  head  of  horses  on  each  ranch;  but  I  did  not  think  that  all  the  fatalitieil 
were  due  to  this  particular  disease — some  having  died  from  other  causes. 

The  first  cases  of  this  disease  have  usually  been  observed  during  the  late 
(all  months,  or  early  winter,  and  may  be  found  throughout  the  winter  season. 
or  until  the  animals  have  been  removed  from  the  grain  stubble,  or  from  the 
straw  stacks,  upon  which  they  have  been  subsisting.  Occasionally  cases  of 
this  disease  may  appear  within  a  period  of  two  or  perhaps  three  weeks  after 
the  animals  have  been  removed. 

SYMPTOMS. 

1.  The  symptoms  are  not  uniform  in  the  different  cases,  but  the  general 
appearance  and  line  of  symptoms  follow  in  typical  cases. 

2.  The  first  changed  condition  usually  noticed  is  one  of  drowsiness,  or 
duUness,  when  at  rest;  the  head  hanging  and  eyes  almost  or  entirely  closed. 

3.  The  movement  of  the  animal  is  unsteady,  or  irregular,  showing  wab- 
bly gait. 

4.  This  condition  is  often  followed  by  restlessness,  moving  across  the 
corral,  or  field,  and  then  circling  around,  returning  to  same  place — ^usually 
with  a  very  unsteady  gait,  sometimes  excited,  not  observing  obstacles,  as  wire, 
or  wire  fences  which  may  be  in  the  path. 

6.  Usually  among  the  first  symptoms  will  be  noticed  a  pinkish  or  reddish 
urine  when  voided  changing  In  a  few  hours  to  a  very  deep  red,  then  after  one 
or  two  days  becoming  very  dark  or  dark  brown. 

6.  In  more  advanced  stages  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  drawn,  with  a 
Jerking  of  the  head  and  body  muscles,  and  the  lips  are  drawn  apart. 

7.  Sometimes  there  is  feed  or  straw  in  the  mouth  being  partly  chewed,  or 
masticated,  apparently  forgetting  to  swallow. 

8.  The  animal  will  stand  with  the  legs  bracing  his  body,  and  will  lean 
against  he  fence,  or  against  the  stall  if  in  the  barn. 

These  are  the  most  common  symptoms;  occasionally  others  are  observed, 
and  continued  from  one-half  day  to  several  days — sometimes  a  week  or  more 
before  the  animal  dies.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  animals  show  symp- 
toms, probably  of  a  nervous  character,  before  any  of  these  characteristic 
symptoms  are  shown,  and  it  is  only  after  considerable  development  of  the 
disease  process  that  anyone  observes  the  condition  signifying  that  there  is 
•omething  wrong  with  the  animal. 

—8 
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POST-MORTEM  FINDINGS. 

The  blood  shows  dark  venous  in  appearance;  there  being  no  real  red  blood 
from  the  arteries,  showing  that  the  red  corpuscles  have  been  more  or  less 
destroyed — that  is  decomposed.  The  blood  may  have  almost  a  tarry  appear- 
ance»  and  is  very  slow  to  clot  or  coagulate;  In  some  cases  may  not  show  any 
clot  at  all.  The  alimentary  tract  shows  very  little  change  that  is  notlceble 
to  the  unaided  eye.  The  liver  will  show  a  bluish  black  color  somewhat  hard- 
ened and  enlarged;  the  spleen  is  very  dark,  almost  black,  showing  a  hardened 
and  leathery  appearance;  the  kidneys  show  very  dark  red,  the  outer  layer 
almost  black. 

CURE  AND  PREVENTION. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  known  medicine  or  drug  which  may  be  ad- 
ininistered  giving  any  satisfactory  results,  after  the  animals  have  developed 
typical  symptoms  of  the  attack;  hence  the  administration  of  drugs  is  not  to 
pe  considered  in  connection  with  the  disease. 

The  control  of  the  disease  lies  in  preventing  the  animals  from  consuming 
unwholesole  forage.  This  unwholesome  forage  is  found  in  the  vicinity  where 
this  disease  was  present,  consisting  of  straw,  tar  weed,  and  mustard,  and  some 
grain,  which  had  been  made  wet  or  damp  some  weeks  earlier.  This  forage 
contained  quantities  of  mold  and  fungous  growths  found  chiefly  on  the  straw 
.and  chaft.  The  molds  and  fungi  which  causes  this  trouble  are  produced  on 
the  straw,  weeds,  grasses  and  grains  only  when  the  weather  or  climatic  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  their  growth.  This  growth  will  always  occur  during 
the  continuance  of  a  damp,  sultry,  atmosphere,  and  also  if  there  have  been 
rains,  melting  snows,  followed  by  fairly  warm  days,  during  the  autumn  sea- 
son. No  serious  trouble  can  arise  In  feeding  this  quality  of  forage,  if  it  has 
iiot  been  exposed  to  this  character  of  dampness,  rains,  or  snows;  hence  It  may 
be  observed  that  an  animal  may  subsist  on  this  eombination  of  feed  when 
it  does  not  contain  these  molds  and  fungous  growths.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
best  method  of  combating  this  disease  lies  in  prevention.  Moldy,  improperly 
cured,  fermented  or  damaged  feed  should  not  be  given  to  horses,  and  a  com- 
plete change  of  feed  is  of  paramount  importance  if  several  of  the  symptome 
are  noticed  as  above  enumerated. 

Yours  respectfully. 

J.  H.  MARTIN, 
State  Veterinary  Inspector.     ' 


/  ; 


CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION. 

(Bang's  Bacilli  Infection.) 

Abortion  disease  Is  of  first  importance  in  this  state.  Large  financial  losaes 
are  suffered  year  after  year.  Although  the  disease  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  investigational  work  and  the  causative  agent  Is  known,  we  appear  to 
be  no  nearer  a  solution  of  a  rational  method  of  effective,  treatment  than 
before. 

As  the  disease  is  of  a  chronic  character  and  appears  to  be  selMimlting, 
establishing  an  immunity,  owners  of  cattle  affected  with  this  disease  have  been 
advised  to  retain  the  aborting  animals  in  their  herds,  provided  they  are 
worthy  of  retention  and  otherwise  appear  to  be  healthy.  Adding  cattle  from 
outside  sources  often  adds  fuel  to  the  flames.  The  animals  that  have  gone 
through  the  abortive  period  are  much  more  liable  to  produce  a  strong  living 
calf  than  susceptible  cows  which  have  not  established  an  immunity. 

In  referring  to  Immunity  in  this  disease  it  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
term  is  relative  only.  As  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  absolute  method  of  curing  the  disease  or  producing  immunity. 
Carbolic  acid,  methyline  blue,  serums,  bacterins  and  vaccines  have  been  more 
or  less  popular  at  different  times,  but  the  department  does  not  feel  that  the 
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success  attained  by  the  use  of  any  of  these  agents  Is  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
recommendation  by  us.  The  sequelae,  or  morbid  condition  left  after  abortion 
may,  and  most  often  does,  deserve  the  attention  of  a  trained  veterinarian. 
The  most  common  of  these  complications  are  retained  afterbirth,  metritis 
and  sterility.  Animals  affected  with  these  conditions  are  often  sold  to  the 
unsuspecting  buyer  who  thereby  introduces  the  disease  into  his  own  herd. 
It  is  plain  that  some  regulatory  control  measures  should  be  instituted,  but  the 
disease  Is  so  widespread,  so  chronic  and  insidious  in  character,  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  method  of  sanitary  control  can  be  placed  in  operation  at  thitf 
time.  In  lieu  of  a  proper  supervision  over  sales  of  cattle,  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  there  is  need  for  a  law  requiring  the  seller  of  cattle  to  provide' 
the  buyer  with  a  health  certificate.  Such  a  law  would  restrict  the  trading  and 
sale  of  diseased  bovine  animals. 

HEMORRHAGIC  SEPTICEiMIA. 

This  disease  has  been  recognized  in  the  state  for  many  years,  but  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  biennium  has  not  given  us  much  concern  except 
In  a  few  instances.  Practically  all  of  the  cases  found  can  be  traced  to  ship- 
ments from  public  stockyards.  In  each  case  reported  to  the  departmefit,* 
immunization  treatment  by  the  use  of  biologicals  has  been  recommended  as 
medicinal  treatment  has  been  found  to  be  of  little  value.  Young  stock  (cat- 
tle) appear  to  be  most  susceptible,  but  in  some  instances  sheep  have  also 
been  affected. 

AOnXOMYCOSIS  OR  LUMP  JAW. 

A  number  of  these  cases  are  reported  from  time  to  time.  Owners  are 
advised  to  treat  the  affected  animals  or  have  them  slaughtered  under  proper 
inspection. 

BLACKLEG. 

Black  leg  remains  endemic  in  this  state,  and  outbreaks  of  the  disease  are 
often  reported.  The  important  treatment  is  of  a  prophylactic  nature.  Every 
owner  of  susceptible  livestock  should  keep  them  vaccinated. 

During  this  biennium.  17,950  doses  of  black  leg  vaccine  have  been  distrib-, 
uted  to  veterinarians  and  cattle  owners. 

ANTHRAX. 

Anthrax  has  been  suspected  in  Skagit  and  King  counties.  Reports  from 
specimens  submitted  to  laboratories  in  Seattle  indicate  that  an  organism  re- 
sembling bacillus  anthracis  has  been  found,  but  the  diagnosis  has  not  been 
oonflrmed  by  animal  inoculations.  This  is  a  disease  that  may  at  some  future 
time  cause  much  livestock  losses  In  our  cattle  districts,  especially  in  over- 
flowed and  swamp  land. 

SHEEP  SCAB. 

In  handling  this  troublesome  disease  we  have  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Scabies  of  sheep  has  been  be- 
coming more  prevalent  throughout  the  west  during  the  past  two  years,  until 
there  Is  reason  to  look  with  suspicion  on  all  shipments  of  sheep  from  districts 
outside  of  the  state.  , 

Scab  first  made  its  re-appearance  in  the  feed  yards  of  the  Union  Meat  Com^ 
pany  at  Lyle,  Klickitat  County.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  sporadic 
outbreaks,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  appended  table. 
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The  laws  relating  to  the  interstate  movement  of  sheep  provide  that  they 
shall  be  inspected  by  the  state  veterinarian  after  coming  into  the  state.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  force  of  veterinarians  may  be  increased  to  the  end  that 
oar  present  sheep  laws  may  be  enforced.  It  is  doubtful  if  entire  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  the  inspection  of  lay  county  inspectors,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  there  is  need  for  trained  veterinary  sanitarians  of  this  department,  who 
will  supervise  this  class  of  work  in  their  districts. 

Sheep  scab  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  animal  diseases.  It  is  caused  by 
the  mite  psoroptes  ovis,  which  measures  about  1-50  of  an  inch  in  length.  These 
mites  borrow  into  the  skin,  producing  an  irritation  which  causes  the  sheep 
to  become  restless.  To  relieve  this  irritation  they  rub,  scratch  and  bite 
themselves.  As  the  disease  progresses  scabs  form  and  the  wool  falls  out; 
finally  the  general  condition  of  the  sheep  becomes  affected;  they  become 
unthrifty  and,  if  the  disease  is  allowed  to  progress  unhampered,  death  fol- 
lows. These  scab  mites  readily  become  transferred  from  one  sheep  to  an- 
other. They  work  so  insidiously  that  many  more  sheep  are  affected  before 
the  infestation  is  suspected. 

Treatment  is  directed  toward  the  destruction  of  the  scab  mite.  When 
this  is  accomplished  the  disease  is  cured.  This  department  recognizes  certain 
proprietary  dips  used  in  the  treatment  of  scab,  which  have  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  All  "exposed"  sheep  are  dipped  once  and 
"diseased"  sheep  are  dipped  twice,  under  the  supervision  of  veterinarians 
of  this  department,  or  the  bureau,  or  both.  During  the  biennium  81,391  sheep 
were  dipped  for  this  disease,  48,000  being  dipped  twice. 

Sheep  scab  is  the  grreatest  disease  menace  to  the  wool-growing  industry, 
and  at  all  times  deserves  our  close  attention.  The  sheep  interests  of  the  statei, 
valued  at  about  110,000,000.00,  are  entitled  to  protection.  We  are  doing  our 
utmost  with  the  means  at  our  command,  but  should  we  be  visited  by  an  epi- 
demic of  sheep  scab,  which  would  necessitate  a  general  dipping  and  quaran- 
tine order  for  all  sheep  within  the  state,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  an  emer- 
gency fund  on  hand. 

When  sheep  scab  was  discovered  in  Okanogan  County  in  October,  1918, 
the  following  order  was  issued: 

Order  No.  12. 

STATE  OP  WASHINGTON. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

DIVISION  OP  DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 

The  fact  has  been  determined,  and  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  ooB- 
tagious  disease  known  as  sheep  scabies  Is  now  known  to  exist  in  Okanogan 
County. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  under  au- 
thority conferred  on  me  by  law,  do  hereby  issue  the  following  order,  to-wit: 

1.  All  sheep  which  are,  or  have  been,  exposed  to  the  disease  of  sheep 
scabies  shall  be  dipped  once  under  the  supervision  of  a  veterinary  inspector  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  a  veterinary  inspector  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  a  dip  approved  by  the  said  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

2.  All  sheep  which  are  now  affected  with,  or  have  originated  from  a  flock 
in  which  scabies  is  known  to  exist,  shall  be  dipped  twice  in  a  dip  approved 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  such  dipping  shall  be 
supervised  by  veterinary  inspectors  of  this  department  or  of  the  Bureao  of 
Animal  Industry. 
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3.  All  stockyards  and  stock  cars  in  which  sheep  known  to  be  affected 
with  scabies  have  been  quartered  shall  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  in  a  manner 
approved  by  the  veterinary  inspector  in  charge  of  this  work,  before  again  being 
used  for  the  quartering  or  transportation  of  livestock. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  order  all  sheep  which  have  been  trailed,  herded* 
driven  or  otherwise  moved  over  the  designated  driveways  of  the  Okanogan 
National  Forest  shall  be  considered  exposed  to  the  disease  known  as  sheep 
scabies. 

Done  at  Olympia,  Washington,  this  7th  day  of  October,  1918. . 

B.  F.  BENSON, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

By  R.  J.  DONOHUE, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Ag^riculture. 


SCikBUSS  IN  SHKBP,  SHOWING  NUMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  OUTBRBAKS  OF 

THIS  DISEASE. 


Date 


4-Xfr-17 
9-2»-17 


7-27-18 
^27-lS 


10-  5-18 


9-15-18 
9-16-18 
9-15-18 
9-  5-18 

10-15-18 


Location 


Lyl« 

Vaneouver 

Seattle 

Woodland 

Lyle 

Okanogan  Foreat 
Blebland 


Okanoffan  Forest 


Owner  Dtaeaaed  Flocks 


Union  Meat  Oo. 
W.  W.  McBrlde. 


(Stacy  St.  Stock  Yards. 
(Barton  A  Oo 


W.  W.  McBrlde. 
Union  Meat  Oo. 
E.  S.  Habbard. 
E.  S.  Hubbard. 


Pateros 

Paierof 

Oarlton. 

Twlsp 

OolTllle  Indian 
Reasryatlon. 


W.  W.  Hopkins 

Yakima  Sheep  Oo 

Dipper  Sheep  Oo 

Albert  Trelber 

Archie  Prior 

Robert  Prior 

Thomas  Drumheller. . .. 
Allan  Drumheller 


Peter  K.  Jess. 
Oscar  Miller. 
M.  Ohapman. 
8.  T.  Miller.. 


I 


W.  T.  Albritton. 
R.  R.  Olasco.... 
O.  F.  Flower.... 


Reported  by 


S.  0.  JoM 

A.  0.  Brown..... 

J.  Madsen , 

E.  O.  Joss 

E.  0.  Joss , 

P.  T.  Harris..... 
L.  0.  Pelton 

L.  0.  Pelton..*.. 


W.  O.  Dye. 


J.  H.  Martfai. 


Number 

Infected 

and  Exposed 


11,250 
411 

8.000 
281 

9,882 

80,000 

160 


68,000 


19 

62 

6 

10 


1.648 


Origin  of 
Infection 


Portland,  Oit. 
Oregon 

Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Oregon  (?) 
Oregon 


Hubbard 
Sheep  on 
Forest 

•  Driveway 


Hubbard 
Sheep  at 
Pateros 


Hubbard 
Sheep 


OTHER  DISEASES. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  of  livestock  hereinbefore  noted,  there  are  many 
diseases  reported  to  the  department  which,  upon  investigation,  prove  to  be  due 
to  some  cause  other  than  infection  or  contagion. 

While  we  do  not  care  to  handle  wbrk  which  should  he  done  by  the  private 
veterinary  practitioners  of  the  state,  we  find  it  is  often  advisable  that  we 
investigate  such  conditions  wherever  practicable,  although  we  have  not 
thought  it  to  be  our  duty  to  treat  such  cases.  If  such  treatment  were  carried 
out  by  us  the  department  would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  handling  general 
veterinary  practice — something  we  do  not  feel  it  our  duty  to  do — and  although 
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there  may  be  complaints  made  in  cases  where  we  refuse  assistance,  we  feel 
that  such  complaints  are  unwarranted.  This  department  should  not  render  ser- 
vice for  the  individual,  unless  by  so  doing  the  public  welfare  is  protected. 

ACKNOWIiEDOMENT. 

It  is  felt  that  much  credit  for  the  general  health  of  the  livestock  of  the 
state  is  due  to  the  veterinarians  who  are  in  private  practice.  These  men  have 
shown  at  all  times  a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  and  aid  the  department 
in  the  control  and  eradication  of  livestock  diseases.  We  acknowledge  our  ap- 
preciation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  J.  DONOHUE, 
Chief,  Division  of  Dairy  and  Livestock. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  BOARD  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  EXABONERS. 

E.  F.  Benson,  Olympia,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture^  Ex  Officio  President 
of  the  board. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Seely,  1101  Westlake  Avenue,  North,  Seattle. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Garratt,  prior  to  November,  1918,  Puyallup. 

Dr.  Robert  Prior,  subsequent  to  November,  1918,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Under  the  veterinary  practice  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1907  a  provi- 
sion was  made  for  a  board  of  veterinary  medical  examiners,  consisting  of  a 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

The  function  of  the  board  is  to  examine  applicants  who  desire  to  practice 
their  profession  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  examination  embraces  the 
following  subjects:  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology,  Bacteriology,  Surgery, 
Hygiene,  Sanitation,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Contagious  Diseases,  Obstetrics  and 
Parisitology. 

The  object  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  veterinary  profession  ▼ithin 
the  state  by  licensing  practitioners  who  have  the  necessary  learning  and  who 
are  capable  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  livestock  industry  in  an  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  manner;  to  obstruct  the  working  of  empirics  and 
impostors  who  prey  upon  the  uninformed,  rendering  a  service,  in  many  in- 
stances based  upon  fallacy  and  really  harmful,  for  it  imbues  the  unsuspecting 
stockman  with  a  sense  of  security  when  in  reality  he  is  in  danger  of  serious 
financial  loss. 

The  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  this  board  is  $1,000.00  for  the 
biennium,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  are  limited  to  the  Income, 
it  Is  in  reality  self-sustaining. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  graduate  veterinarians  licensed  to 
practice  in  the  State  of  Washington: 

Name—  Last  Known  Address. 

Ackley,    C Kelso 

Badeley.  J.  C. Walla  Walla 

Bailey,   J.    Hess Palouse 

Baker,    E.    T Moscow,    Idaho 

Baker,  R.  E Wenatchee 

Baynea,    C Tacoma 

Beletski.  T Wasco.  Ore. 

Bigerell,    G.    W Fairfield 

Bestul.  R.  J Grants  Pass.  Ore. 

Booton,    L.    R, Tekoa 

Bogart,    E.    A. Centralla 

Boyles,    R Colton 

Brown,  D.  W Battleground 
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Name—  Last  Known  Address. 

Brown,  S.  I* Newburg.   Ore. 

BrowUp  L.  A. Oregon 

Brown,   O.   S. E^dwall 

Brown,  A.  C Vancouver 

BuUlvant,    J Spokane 

Button,  R.  A. Tacoma 

Button,  A.  I. Kent 

Button,  O.   G Tacoma 

Buzard,   A.   £ California 

Calkins,    F.    P Michigan 

Carstensen,   C Davenport 

Cassels,  F.  H. British  Columbia 

Close,  F.  W Lewlston,   Idaho 

Clark,    G.   W Yakima 

Clark,  A.  B Oakesdale 

Clark,  FL  D. Deceased 

Cornwall,    O.    L. Almlra 

Cozier,    Carl Belllngham 

Coppess,    S.    A. Deceased 

Coults,    R. Alaska 

Cramer,   EL    J Kent 

Crouse,   A.   B Rosalia 

Cummlngs,  B British  Columbia 

Craft,   A.   B Sunnyside 

Damman,  A.  J Vancouver,   B.  C. 

Dlnse,  A.  J.*. U.  S.  B.  A.  I.,  Texas 

Dirstlne,    P.    H. Pullman 

Donaghue,  J.  A. RltzvUle 

Donohue,  R.   J Olympta 

Doty,    R.    B. Seattle 

Drake.  K  J South   Dakota 

Dunkan,    G Deceased 

Edmonds,  E Mount  Vernon 

Bhner,    B.   H Sunnyside 

BIls,    F.   C Spokane 

Blllott,    T Uniontown 

Bvans,  B.  I Hartllne 

Fast,    Q.    B Rltzvllle 

Ferguson,    W Goldendale 

Fehr,     G Deceased 

Fisher,    A. Georgetown 

Fleming,  R.  J Palouse 

Ford,    J.   A. Sumas 

Foster,   S.   B Portland,   Ore. 

FuUlngton,    H.    C Seattle 

Fetrldge,     R* Kent 

Garratt,   W.    D Puyallup 

Galbralth,    A.    R. Garfield 

Gibson,  J.  D British  Columbia 

Gllcrlst,    A-    W Deceased 

GllUam,    R    L. Fairfield 

Glaiser,  W.  V Tacoma 

Olalser,   B.  L. Tillamook.   Ore. 

Glenn,   V.   D Montesano 

Goln,  J.  W Goldendale 

Graves,  H.  T Puyallup 

Griesinger,  Edwin Wilson  Creek 

Haggard,  Finch Seattle 

Hammond,   W.    Ia B,    A.    I. 

Harrington,     D Sunnyside 

Hayes,   W.   J Creston 

Habecker,    I.    N Oregon 

Hadley,  F.  B Madison.  Wis. 

Hart,  W.   G Tulare,   Cal. 

Hartnagel,     O Seattle 

HauschUd,    T.    B Kennewlck 

Heldrlng,   J.    L. Deceased 

Hess.  O.  B Washington,  D.  C. 

Hlcklngbottom,    R. Seattle 

Hlckingbottom,  R  J Seattle 

Hilton,    J Seattle 

Hjort,    Carl Stanwood 

Howard,    J Stanwood 

Howard,  G.  P St.  Johns 

Huff,  L.  B B.  A,  I.,  Iowa 

Husband,  A.  F. British  Columbia 

Hutchinson,  B.   N Lynden^ 

Ickes,  G.  Z Palouse 

Jackson,  J.  W Wenatchee 

Jarvls,  D.  H Sandpolnt.  Idaho 

Johnson,  R Texas 

Johnson.  J.   P. Seattle 
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Name—  Last  Known  Addicts. 

Johnson,   Mark Clarkston 

Johnson*  P.  H ColvUle 

Johnson,  W.  J Ethel 

Jones,    C Takima 

Jones,  O.  A. Sedro  Woolley 

Kalkus,  J.  W Pullman 

Kellum,    V.    S. Seattle 

Kennedy,  E.  D Moscow,  Idaho 

Kennedy,   H.   F Newport 

Keown,    H. Victoria 

Knapp,  H.  S. Seattle 

Kydd,  W.  H. Oregon 

Knox,    J.    H. 

Langdon,   W.   C Waterville 

LeMay,  D. Fort  Russell,  Wyo. 

Lloyd,  T.  J Port  Angeles 

Lull,  F.  C EllensDurg 

Macintosh,  A.  W British  Columbia 

Mackintosh,    P. Takima 

Martin,    J.    H Spokane 

Maaon,    F.    H Spokane 

Mason,  W.   D Utah 

Mast.  R.  P Pomeroy 

Mawhlnney,    H Harrington 

Menig,   O .Spokane 

Miller,  S.  T ; Twisp 

Miller,  W.  N Portland,  Ore. 

Mitten,    James Puyallup 

Murray,   J McMlnnville,   Ore. 

McAllister.   R   C Corvallis,   Ore. 

McBride,    R. £<verett 

McCoy,    E.    E 

McCoy.   J.   H. Colfax 

McCoy,  M.  M. B.  A.  L,  Portland 

McKIbbin,  J.  A. Colfax 

Nelson,  R  S Elspanola 

Nelson,    S.    B Pullman 

Nevel,    B.    E Oregon 

NIef,   F.  A. Deceased 

Norman,   C.   T Ooldendale 

Nye,  E.  W. Colfax 

O'Donnel,    M.    J Mansfleld 

Oderkirk,  C.  C Wilbur 

Oliver,  KM. Seattle 

Ossdo,    T Seattle 

Overhulse,  G.  F. B.  A.  I.,  Texas 

Patric,  L.  A. Snohomish 

Pauhlman,   V.   C Prosser 

Pelton,   L.   C SeatUe 

Pfenning,   H.   E Thorp 

Phillips,   C.   S. Mount  Vernon 

Phinney,    J.    A. Deceased 

Pickering,   C.    B California 

Picking.   C.    F. Vancouver,   Wash. 

Pike.    F Spokane 

Powell,  E.  T Idaho 

Prior.    Robt Takima 

Ralston,   W.   E Deceased 

Reeve.   R   A. EiVerson 

Richards,   W.   R 

Richmond,  H.  A. Toppenish 

Roberts,    EL    S Blaine 

RobiUard,  A.  J Seattle 

Rogers,  E.   K. Spokane 

Root.   G.   F O'Brien 

Ross,  W.  J Mansfield 

Rothlisberger,  L.   H Colvllle 

Rude,  A.   E Davenport 

Sandwith,  C.  J Friday  Harbor 

Saperstein,    A Femdale 

Schader,  C.  H Sunnyside 

Schultz,   C.   H Seattle 

Seely,    J.    T Seattle 

Shaw,  R  L Deceased 

Sheppard.  G.  F Wapato 

Sheppard,  J.   N Wapato 

,  Smith.    F.    E Seattle 

Stewart.   W.   W Chehalls 

Stfckney,   L.   G Toppenish 

Rtouder,  R.  W Manhattan,  Kan. 

Strandberg.    C.   A. Monroe 

Stratton,  J.  J Spokane 
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Name—  Last  Known  Address. 

Stuart,  G.  E.. Spokane 

Swln^ley,    O.    A. Seattle 

Thompson,    J.    C Pomeroy 

Trippler,  H.  A. Walla  Walla 

Trotter,  J.  C Rockf ord 

Unbewust,  G.  A Harrington 

Unrau,     G Arlington 

Weeks,    H.    S Elma 

Wegner,  B.  E Pullman 

Whitlow,    B.    T. 

Wilson,     W Dayton 

Woods,  J.  W. Walla  Walla 

Woodslde,  J.  H. Redmond 

Wright,  C.  C Independence,  Ore. 

Tates,  Q. SeatUe 


DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTUEE. 


Honorable  E.  F.  Benson, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Oljrmpia,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  In  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the  horticultural  code  en- 
acted by  the  1915  session  of  the  Washington  state  legislature,  I  herein  submit 
to  you  a  summary  of  the  administration  of  the  division  by  my  predecessor  and 
a  report  of  the  activities  since  my  incumbency  of  the  office  as  chief  of  the  di- 
vision, May  26,  1917. 

The  very  efficient  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  division  by  Mr.  T.  0. 
Morrison  was  terminated  by  his  resignation  May  19,  1917,  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Spokane,  Washington.  No  specific  changes 
were  made  in  the  system  of  the  work  as  carried  on  by  Mr.  Morrison. 

The  work  of  the  division  is  divided  into  several  classes: 

1.  Orchard  work. 

Demonstrative  and  educational  work  for  the  best  insect  and  disease 

control. 
Crop  estimates. 
State  census  of  orchards. 
Police  work. 
Disinfection  and  cleanup  work. 

2.  Inspection. 

Inspection  of  nurseries,  nusery  stock  and  the  issuing  of  licenses. 
Inspection  of  imported  nursery  stock  and  disinfection,  or  condem- 
nation if  necesary. 
Inspection  of  apples  for  grade  and  pack. 

3.  Inspection  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

4.  Inspection  of  incoming  potato  shipments. 

5.  Co-operative  work  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets,  the  State 

College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Marketing  Division  recom 
mending  federal  grades  of  potatoes,  and  the  inspection  of  same. 

6.  Adoption  of  state  standard  grade  and  pack  rules. 

7.  Enforcement  of  the  state  insecticide  and  fungicide  law. 

HORTICUIiTURAIi  DISTKIGTS. 

The  state  is  divided  into  ten  horticultural  districts,  each  district  having  one 
"inspector-at-large*'  who  is  the  district  inspector. 

District  No.  1  comprises  the  counties  of  Asotin,  Columbia,  Garfield,  and 
Walla  Walla.  Harry  L.  Miller  is  the  district  inspector,  located  at  Walla  Walla. 
The  fruit  interests  are  varied  in  this  district.  At  Clarkston  and  some  other 
points  on  the  Snake  River  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  desirable  condi- 
tions for  the  growing  of  sweet  cherries  of  any  place  in  the  state.  Bing,  Lam- 
bert, and  Royal  Ann  are  the  leading  varieties.  Peaches  and  prunes  are  also 
quite  successfully  grown  in  this  territory.  The  growing  of  small  fruit  could 
be  greatly  increased  in  this  district  if  market  and  transportation  facilities  were 
Improved.     The  leading  apples  grown  In  this  section  are  the  Rome  Beaut^r. 
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Delicious,  and  Jonathan.  In  the  vicinity  of  Walla  Walla  Is  to  be  found  the  most 
extensive  truck  gardening  interests  of  any  section  in  the  state,  about  1,400 
acres  being  devoted  to  the  industry,  onions  ranking  first  in  importance.  Straw* 
berries  and  other  small  fruits  are  grown  in  limited  quantities  in  this  territory. 
This  section  ranks  second  in  the  state  from  the  standpoint  of  prune  produc- 
tion. The  Italian  prune  is  second  to  apples  in  commercial  importance.  The 
leading  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  this  section  in  the  order  of  their  promi- 
nence are  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan,  Wlnesap,  and  Delicious.  There  are  532 
acres  of  nuts  in  this  district,  more  than  half  of  which  are  in  the  Snake  River 
territory. 

District  No.  2  comprises  the  counties  of  Ferry,  Lincoln,  Pend  Oreille,  Spo- 
kane, Stevens,  and  Whitman.  The  district  inspector  is  E.  B.  Kelley,  located 
at  503  Columbia  Building,  Spokane.  District  No.  2  is  primarily  an  apple  dis- 
trict, although  some  other  of  the  tree  fruits  are  grown  with  varied  degrees 
of  success.  The  one  principal  variety  which  predominates  in  this  district  is  the 
Wagner;  the  largest  planting  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Spokane.  Rome  Beauty  is 
probably  the  next  most  popular  variety.  Strawberries  are  commercially  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Spokane,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  local  de- 
mands. At  Kettle  Falls  and  some  other  points  on  the  Columlba  River  in  Ste- 
vens and  Lincoln  counties  the  orchard  interests  are  of  some  commercial  im- 
portance. Climate  and  soil  conditions  are  good,  but  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  handicaps  these  sections. 

District  No.  3  comprises  Adams,  Benton,  and  fYanklln  counties.  Luke 
Powell  is  district  inspector,  located  at  Prosser.  In  this  district  is  to  be  found 
the  most  extensive  strawberry  growing  Interests  of  any  section  in  the  state. 
Kennewick  is  the  principal  shipping  point.  Many  of  the  European  grapes  are 
successfully  grown  in  Franklin  and  Benton  counties.  This  district  Is  also  one 
of  the  Important  peach  sections  in  the  state.  With  apples  the  Wlnesap  takes 
the  lead,  Jonathan,  Delicious,  and  Rome  Beauty  following  in  the  order  enum- 
erated. There  are,  of  course,  many  other  varieties  grown.  Pears,  prunes, 
plums,  and  cherries  are  very  successfully  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  district. 

District  No.  4  includes  Chelan,  Douglas,  Grant,  and  Okanogan  counties. 
P.  S.  Darlington  is  district  inspector,  located  at  Wenatchee.  This  district  is 
the  one  district  in  the  state  which  stands  out  as  a  strictly  specialized,  com- 
mercial fruit  section,  the  principal  territory  being  tributary  to  the  Wenatchee, 
Okanogan,  and  Columbia  rivers.  Apples  predominate,  the  leading  varieties 
being  Wlnesap,  Jonathan,  Delicious,  Spitz  (Esopus),  Stayman,  and  Rome 
Beauty,  ranking  in  the  order  enumerated.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
varieties  grown,  but  the  enumerated  ones  are  the  principal  commercial  sorts. 
This  district  Is  a  leader  in  the  production  of  apricots  and  produces  many  sweet 
cherries,  peaches,  and  pears,  but  does  not  produce  enough  small  fruit  to  supply 
local  markets. 

District  No.  5  comprises  Yakima  and  Kittitas  counties.  C.  B.  Wood  is  dis- 
trict inspector,  located  at  Yakima.  The  Yakima  Valley  has  the  largest  gen- 
eral production  of  fruit  of  any  district  in  the  state,  and  probably  the  fruit 
Interests  are  more  diversified  than  in  any  other  section,  due  to  the  range  of  ele- 
vation from  the  bench  lands  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Kittitas  County  to 
the  level  of  the  Columbia  River.  Approximately  45,000  acres  of  land  in  Yakima 
County  alone  is  planted  to  orchard.  There  are  about  3,200  orchards  which 
show  an  average  of  about  15  acres  per  orchard.     The  recent  orchard  census 
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taken  by  the  department  shows  that  there  are  more  than  750,000  Wlnesap 
trees  in  the  county,  and  500,000  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Newtown,  and  Deli- 
cious, ranking  in  the  order  named.  The  largest  tonnage  of  pears  in  the  state 
is  grown  in  Takima  County.  There  are  more  than  400,000  pear  trees  in  the 
county.  There  are  also  more  than  300,000  peach  trees  in  this  district,  making 
it  the  largest  peach  producing  section  in  the  state.  Sweet  cherries  and  prunes 
are  also  grown  in  commercial  quantities. 

District  No.  6  includes  Clarke,  Cowlitz,  Klickitat,  Skamania,  and  Wahkia- 
kum counties.  I.  R.  Fletcher  is  the  district  inspector  located  at  Vancouver.  In 
this  district  is  to  be  found  the  principal  prune  producing  sections  in  the  state. 
Clarke  and  Skamania  counties  probably  produce  more  prunes  than  are  grown 
in  the  balance  of  the  state.  There  are  258  driers  in  the  district,  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  1,151  tons.  In  Klickitat  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  White  Salmon 
and  Underwood  in  Skamania  County  is  to  be  found  some  very  desirable  apple 
sections.  The  Newtowns,  Spitz  (Esopus),  and  Delicious  are  the  leading  varie- 
ties. In  this  district  almonds,  filberts,  English  and  American  walnuts,  and 
chestnuts  are  successfully  grown  in  commercial  quantities.  In  Clarke  County 
figs  are  grown  near  Vancouver. 

District  No.  7  includes  Grays  Harbor,  Lewis,  Mason,  Pacific,  and  Thurston 
counties.  E.  F.  Perry  is  the  district  inspector,  located  at  Chehalis.  In  this 
district  is  located  Pacific  and  Grays  Harbor  counties,  in  which  is  to  be  found 
the  principal  cranberry  interests  of  the  state.  The  cranberry  is  indigenous  in 
many  places  in  Western  Washington,  but  the  leading  commercial  development 
of  cranberry  growing  has  been  in  Pacific  and  Grays  Harbor  counties.  Cran- 
berries grow  wild  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  New  York,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  a  few  other  states. 

In  1830  the  cranberry  became  a  cultivated  commercial  product  in  Lincoln, 
Mass.  In  1845  it  became  a  commercial  enterprise  in  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  supplied  the  markets  with  the  berries  from  the  wild 
bogs  for  many  years,  but  today  there  are  many  acres  of  cultivated  bogs  to  be 
found  in  these  states. 

In  Western  Washington  the  development  of  cultivated  cranberry  bogs 
started  about  1880  and  today  in  Pacific  and  Grays  Harbor  co  duties  are  to  be 
found  about  1,000  acres  of  bogs,  600  of  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  productive- 
ness. In  Pacific  County  the  1918  crop  from  about  400  acres  is  40,000  boxes, 
about  40  pounds  each,  the  capacity  of  the  box  being  one-third  of  a  commercial 
cranberry  barrel.  Present  market  prices  range  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  box, 
which  makes  it  a  promising  industry  where  conditions  are  favorable. 

In  the  other  counties  of  the  district  pears  and  small  fruits  are  successfully 
grown  when  given  good  attention.  In  this  district  the  wild  blackberry  grows 
profusely  In  the  cut-over  timber  lands  and  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  for 
canning  factories.  The  local  demand  and  canning  factories  consume  the  output 
from  this    territory. 

District  No.  8  includes  Clallam,  Jefferson,  Kitsap,  Pierce,  and  San  Juan 
counties.  Henry  Huff  is  the  district  inspector,  located  at  Sumner.  In  Pierce 
County  is  to  be  found  the  most  important  bush  fruit  growing  section  in  tbe 
state,  while  the  other  counties  produce  limited  quantities  of  the  tree  fruits,  the 
surplus  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  extensive  canning  plants  located  at  Puyal- 
lup  and  Sumner.    Grapes  are  grown  very  successfully  in  this  district  on  some 
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of  the  Islands  located  in  the  Sound.  Probably  more  different  varieties  of  apples 
and  pears  are  grrown  in  this  district  than  any  other  part  of  the  state. 

District  No.  9  Is  King  County.  F.  N.  Rhodes  is  the  district  inspector.  He 
Is  located  at  420  City-County  Building,  Seattle.  Pears  do  especially  well  in 
many  places  in  this  district.  Apples  adapted  to  the  coast  conditions  are  grown 
successfully  in  many  parts  of  the  district.  The  Yellow  Transparent,  Duchess, 
Wealthy,  Gravenstein,  King,  and  Northern  Spy  are  the  most  popular.  Some  of 
the  islands  in  this  district  have  been  noted  for  the  production  of  high  grade 
fruit  since  the  inception  of  fruit  growing  in  the  Northwest. 

District  No.  10  includes  Skagit,  Snohomish,  and  Whatcom  counties.  J.  C. 
Eakle  is  district  inspector.  He  is  located  at  Seattle  with  Mr.  Rhodes  because 
the  counties  of  that  district  have  failed  to  make  provision  for  an  office  in  the 
district;  hence  he  spends  a  part  of  the  time  assisting  Mr.  Rrodes  and  the  bal- 
ance in  his  district  with  headquarters  at  Bellingham.  The  commissioners  of 
Snohomish  County  have  recently  made  an  appropriation  for  horticultural  work 
and  headquarters  for  this  district  will  probably  be  transferred  to  Everett. 

COUNTY  INSPECTORS. 

The  provisions  of  the  horticultural  law  are  such  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
commissioners  of  each  county  to  levy  an  assessment  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  their  county  to  defray  all  expenses  incurred  for  orchard  inspection  and  other 
horticultural  activities  within  the  county.  The  appropriations  in  the  different 
counties  range  from  $500.00  to  nearly  $15,000.00.  In  the  principal  fruit  valleys 
the  number  of  local  county  inspectors  is  controlled  by  the  size  of  the  county 
appropriation,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  horticultural  activities  in  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  list  of  counties  making  appropriations  for 
horticultural  work  is  as  follows: 


Asotin 

DouRlas 

Lewis 

Snohomish 

Chelan 

Garfield 

Mason 

Spokane 

Clnllam 

Grays  Harbor 

Okanogan 

Stevens 

Clark 

King 

Pierce 

Walla  Walla 

Columbia 

Klickitat 

Skamajila 

Yakima 

ORCHARD  WORK. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  orchards  is  mainly  in  the  nature  of  gen- 
eral inspection,  watching  for  any  outbreak  of  new  diseases  or  insects  or  evi- 
dence of  increased  activity  of  the  already  present  pests.  This  work  naturally 
divides  itself  Into  educational  work  and  police  duties.  The  orchards  of  the 
state  constitute,  in  the  aggregate,  such  an  Immense  area  it  becomes  impossible 
for  the  district  inspectors  to  give  as  close  attention  to  each  orchard  as  is  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  best  results.  Upon  the  discovery  of  any  new  pests  or  an  in- 
creased activity  of  any  of  the  old  ones  the  owner  is  at  once  given  information 
and  demonstrations,  if  necessary,  as  to  the  best  methods  of  treatment. 

In  the  extensive  commercial  centers  there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
Instruction  of  this  kind,  and  the  best  trained  horticulturists  are  needed  for  the 
work.  Where  the  county  appropriations  are  sufficient  the  inspection  force  is 
increased  so  that  the  orchards  are  given  more  attention  by  the  local  inspectors. 

In  the  orchard  work  many  meetings  are  held  where  problems  pertaining 
to  pruning,  orchard  care,  and  pest  control  are  freely  discussed.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  divison  for  several  years  to  each  year  test  new  spray  mate- 
rials and  work  out  methods  of  their  application,  strength  of  mixtures,  and  the 
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proper  time  to  apply  them  to  get  the  best  results.  Spraying  charts  have  been 
issued  and  generally  distributed  among  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  glviiig 
instructions  as  to  when  spraying  for  the  different  insects  and  diseases  should 
be  done,  and  what  solutions  should  be  used.  Vegetable  gardening  is  becoming 
a  prominent  enterprise  in  some  parts  of  the  state  and  much  information  on  the 
control  of  the  garden  pests  is  given  out. 

EXPERIMENTAIi  WORK. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Frazier  of  the  Niagara  Spray  Company. 
Niagara,  N.  T.,  a  dusting  machine,  together  with  a  quantity  of  dusting  material 
was  furnished  to  H.  L.  Miller  of  Walla  Walla  to  be  used  for  the  control  of  aphis 
on  the  vegetable  garden  crops  In  that  section.  Where  the  dust  was  applied 
soon  enough  after  infestation  the  results  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  greater  amount  of  the  systematic  experimental  work  done  by  the  di- 
vision was  carried  on  by  H.  E.  Waterbury  of  Yakima  in  the  fifth  district  The 
county  commissioners  of  this  county  make  such  appropriations  for  horticultural 
work  in  the  county  that  it  enables  the  work  to  be  done.  Mr.  Waterbury  snc- 
ceeded  Mr.  F.  E.  De  Sellem,  who  resigned  in  May  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Markets. 

We  quote  from  his  anunal  report  for  Takima  County  as  follr 


Although  experimental  work  is  not  mentioned  in  the  horticultural  laws 
of  the  State  of  Washington  as  a  definite  function  of  the  horticultural  inspectors, 
there  are  so  many  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  handling  of  which  the  State 
College  has  been  unable  to  give  assistance  that,  for  the  past  three  years,  the 
inspector  located  at  Yakima  has  done  some  work  along  this  line  with  favorable 
and  encouraging  results.  The  work  was  begun  in  a  small  way,  but  has  developed 
until  it  has  become  a  considerable  part  of  the  local  department  program.  Aside 
from  the  unquestioned  need  for  such  work  there  has  been  a  real  demand  for 
It.  If  an  experiment  station  should  be  located  In  the  Yakima  Valley  in  the 
near  future,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be,  much  of  the  work  which 
we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  will  be  taken  over  by  it  Until  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  seems  advisable  and  even  necessary  to  devote  some  time  toward  decid- 
ing the  more  important  and  perplexing  problems  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Heretofore  the  most  comprehensive  experiments  have  been  those  relating 
to  codlin  moth  control.  As  a  universal  trouble  maker,  the  codlin  moth  is  with- 
out a  peer,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  even  a  slight  advance  could  be  made  in  con- 
trol measures  it  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  the  fruit  industry  to  compensate 
for  the  expense  of  any  investigations  which  we  would  be  able  to  make. 

In  1916  the  entire  experimental  tract  in  the  Congdon  orchards  was  devoted 
to  codlin  moth  work  exclusively,  and  in  1917  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was 
also  along  the  lines  of  codlin  moth  control.  In  1916,  although  no  criticism 
could  be  made  of  the  facilities  placed  at  our  disposal,  nor  with  the  splendid  co- 
operation extended  by  the  management  of  the  Congdon  orchards,  there  was. 
strange  to  say,  one  serious  difficulty.  The  orchard  surrounding  the  experi- 
mental plot  was  too  clean,  that  is,  the  infection  in  that  locality  was  not  severe 
enough  to  make  the  test  of  the  various  materials  a  difficult  one.  This  statement 
is  supported  by  the  counts  made  on  the  check  plot  which  produced  80  per  cent 
clean  fruit  with  no  spraying  at  all.  To  make  the  results  more  conclusive  it 
was  felt  that  plots  should  be  selected  in  the  lower  valley  where,  on  account  of 
climatic  conditions  and  the  age  of  the  orchards,  the  infestation  is  more  severe. 
In  addition  it  was  decided  that  inasmuch  as  the  codlin  moth  is  not  our  only 
pest,  part  of  the  expenditure  should  be  made  in  experimenting  with  control 
measures  for  some  of  the  other  pests  and  diseases.  For  this  reason  plans  were 
made  for  experimenting  with  sprays  for  the  powdery  mildew  and  woolly  aphis 
as  well. 
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The  codlin  moth  work  was  a  continuation  of  the  work  done  in  1916,  and 
the  points  on  which  information  was  desired  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  relative  efficiency  of  various  strengths  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

2.  The  relative  efficiency  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  powdered  lead  ar- 

senate, calcium  arsenate,  and  nicotine  sulphate. 

3.  The  relative  Importance  of  spraying  at  different  times  during  the 

season. 

4.  The  relative  efficiency  of  varying  strengths  of  nicotine  sulphate. 

5.  A  comparison  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  distillate  oil  emulsion  vs.  nicor 

tine  sulphate  with  reference  to  the  effect  on  both  codlin  moth 
and  aphis. 

Three  experimental  tracts  were  selected  in  the  lower  valley,  the  first  con- 
taining approximately  nine  acres  in  the  E.  W.  Ross  orchard  at  Buena,  the  sec- 
ond containing  approximately  four  acres  in  the  orchard  of  R.  B.  McLeod  in 
the  Orchardvale  district,  three  miles  below  Zillah,  and  the  third,  containing 
about  one  and  one-half  acres  in  H.  C.  Gest's  orchard  between  Sunnyside  and 
B2merald.  The  first  tract  consisted  of  trees  ten  years  old  of  four  varieties-— 
Jonathan,  Spitzenberg,  Newtown  and  Wlnesap;  in  the  second  the  trees  are  fif- 
teen years  old  and  of  six  varieties — Jonathan,  Wlnesap,  Newtown,  Rome  Beauty^ 
Arkansas  Black,  and  Stayman ;  in  the  third  the  trees  are  about  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  In  the  tract  selected  for  the  work  all  are  Spltzenbergs.  All  these 
orchards  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  codlin  moth.  In  the  Gest  orchard 
the  writer  has  taken  from  a  single  band  over  200  larvae  at  one  time.  While 
the  other  two  orchards  are  not  so  badly  Infested,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  codlin 
moth  are  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  thorough  and  continuous 
spraying  a  necessity. 

While  all  the  codlin  moth  work  was  carried  on  below  Union  Gap  because 
of  the  reasons  given  above,  it  was  decided  to  locate  the  woolly  aphis  contrdl 
work  in  the  upper  valley,  not  because  the  Infestation  there  was  any  greater 
than  in  the  lower  valley,  but  because  it  is  a  more  important  economic  problem 
in  the  upper  valley  than  the  codlin  moth  and  the  growers  were  more  inter- 
ested in  it.  For  experimental  purposed  a  plot  containing  96  apple  trees  was 
selected  in  the  orchard  of  S.  B.  Shiley  In  the  Lower  Naches.  The  varieties 
were  *  Wlnesap,  Jonathan,  Winter  Banana,  and  Delicious.  The  treatments 
planned  were  for  the  control  of  the  root  form  of  the  woolly  aphis  as  well  as 
the  aerial  form. 

It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  a  mistaken  enthusiasm  which  prompted  us 
to  locate  our  experimental  tracts  so  far  apart.  The  chief  Interest  centered  In 
the  codlin  moth  experimental  work,  both  on  account  of  the  larger  and  more 
elaborate  schedule  of  experiments  mapped  out,  and  also  because  it  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  previous  work.  Therefore,  the  woolly  aphis  experiments  wer^ 
neglected  from  time  to  time  and  much  data  which,  without  doubt,  would  be  of 
value  was  lost.  The  changes  in  personnel  of  the  experimental  force,  already 
referred  to,  which  took  the  writer  temporarily  into  private  work  and  his  suc- 
cessor into  the  army,  left  no  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  work,  from  its 
inception,  and  no  one  has  had  the  opportunity  to  make  continuous  observations 
throughout  the  season.  The  result  is  that  our  conclusions  are  a  patchwork  of 
the  observations  of  several  difTerent  men,  and  any  Information  published  is  nec- 
essarily a  generalization. 

For  the  experiments  on  powdery  mildew  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  ^ 
plot  containing  240  trees  located  in  a  Black  Ben  Davis  orchard,  belonging  to 
S.  M.  McKee  of  Selah.  This  orchard  had  been  very  badly  infected  with  mildew 
)3i  1916,  many  hundred  boxes  of  apples  being  degraded  or  lost  altogether.  The 
effect  on  the  fruit  had  been  more  marked  than  any  heretofore  observed  in 
the  Yakima  Valley,  as  frequently  from  25  to  75  per  cent  of  the  skin  of  the 
apple  was  roughened  and  russeted,  giving  It  an  appearance  similar  to  frost  in- 
Jury.  Unfortunately,  what  has  been  said  of  the  woolly  aphis  experiments  Is 
also  true  to  a  less  extent  of  powdery  mildew  experiments.  Certain  Information 
was  obtained  which,  we  feel  is  of  great  value,  and  a  start  has  been  made  which 
may  lead  to  more  important  results  another  season. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Frazier  of  the  Niagara 
Sprayer  Company,  plans  were  made  to  try  out  the  dust  sprays  which  have  been 
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attracting  so  much  attention  in  the  East  and  some  parts  of  the  West  The 
request  came  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  incorporate  this  experiment  with 
others  In  the  lower  valley,  so  the  work  was  carried  on  in  a  small  orchard  inside 
the  city  limits  of  Takima. 

Godlin  Moth  Experimental  Work  in  Ross  Orchard. 

Early  in  the  season  this  tract  was  selected  and  divided  into  twenty-two 
plots,  the  varieties  being  divided  as  evenly  as  possible  so  that  each  plot  had  at 
least  two  varieties  and  most  of  them  three.  Each  tree  was  tagged  with  a  linen 
tag  showing  number  of  the  tree  and  plot  letter,  and  blue  prints  were  made  of 
the  entire  tract  to  avoid  confusion  among  the  men  employed  on  the  work.  To 
avoid  prejudice  count  trees  were  selected  early  in  the  season  before  any  spray- 
ing was  done,  and  during  the  season  a  record  was  kept  of  all  thinnings  and 
windfalls  as  well  as  of  the  harvested  fruit.  Out  of  a  total  of  630  trees  on  the 
entire  tract,  114,  or  21^  per  cent,  were  selected  as  count  trees,  a  larger  pe^ 
centage  than  is  usually  selected,  and  every  apple  from  these  count  trees  was 
picked,  sorted,  and  counted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  horticultural 
office.  In  sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  plots  count  trees  were  selected  in  such  a 
way  as  to  locate  them  at  least  fifty  feet  from  any  other  plot  with  another  row 
of  trees  intervening,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  spray  which  might  be 
blown  from  another  plot  to  affect  them. 

In  the  check  plots  which  remalnded  unsprayed  throughout  the  season  there 
was  considerable  variation.  In  the  one  adjoining  the  county  road,  where  the 
dust  was  deep,  the  fruit  was  thickly  coated  with  dust  throughout  the  season 
and  40.96  per  cent  clean  fruit  was  produced.  The  varieties  on  this  plot  were 
Winesap,  Jonathan,  and  Yellow  Newtown.  In  the  other  check  plot  which  was 
composed  entfarely  of  Spitzenbergs,  there  was  only  6.4  per  cent  clean  fruit.  This 
plot,  however,  was  not  exposed  to  the  dust  like  the  other  check  plot  and  so  did 
not  receive  that  protection. 

The  results  of  the  spraying  on  the  other  plots  was  not  at  all  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  clean  fruit.  Without  doubt  the  greatest  mistake  was 
made  when  all  of  the  plots  were  allowed  to  go  unsprayed  from  the  23d  of 
July  to  the  21st  of  August.  At  this  time  tens  of  thousands  of  worms  were 
hatching  and  from  the  results  of  observations  made,  we  are  convinced  that 
the'  greatest  damage  .occurred  between  the  8th  and  the  21st  of  August  This  Ib 
a  lesson  in  itself,  as  it  proves  what  should  have  been  realized  before,  namely, 
that  in  the  lower  valley,  where  infestation  is  severe,  the  fruit  cannot  be  kept 
clean  if  allowed  to  go  unsprayed  for  nearly  a  month  at  that  time  of  year.  The 
lesson  is  even  plainer  to  this  particular  case,  for  all  the  spraying  done  by  the 
department  was  done  by  experienced  men  and  was  as  thorough  and  painstak- 
ing as  it  could  possibly  be. 

So  far  as  these  results  have  bearing  on  the  experimental  tests,  the  heavy 
infestation  was  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment,  for  a  clean  orchard,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  before,  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  any  spray.  Whereas  a  serious  infestation,  like  that  encountered  in  this  ex- 
periment, does  give  the  experimenter  a  right  to  draw  conclusions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  our  summary  we  have  made  a  distinction  between 
worms  and  stings.  While  we  have  taken  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  any 
apple  in  any  way  damaged  by  codlin  moth  larvae  has  not  received  adequate  pro- 
tection, at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  apple  has  received  some 
protection  and  retains  a  commercial  value,  although  it  may  be  a  diminished 
value.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  whether  the  proportion  of  stings  will  de- 
crease as  the  proportion  of  worms  decreases.  In  1916,  where  the  proportion  of 
wormy  apples  ranged  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  stings  was  less 
than  1  per  cent.  In  1917,  where  the  proportion  of  worms  was  8  per  cent,  the 
proportion  of  stings  was  from  17  to  19  per  cent. 
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Pute  Arsenato  of  Lead— One  Pound  to  Fifty  Gallons  of  Water  ▼■•  Two 
Pounds  to  Fifty  Gallons  vs.  Four  Pounds  to  Fifty  Gallons. 

The  results  here  appear  to  cdnflrm  the  results  obtained  a  year  ago.  In 
Plots  A,  B,  C,  and  E  we  have  basis  for  an  excellent  comparison.  From  the 
tabulated  results  it  Is  clear  that  one  pound  of  paste  lead  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water  Is  not  sufficient  to  control  codlin  moth.  Two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons 
shows  about  20  per  cent  more  clean  fruit  and,  in  turn  four  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  shows  about  10  per  cent  more  clean  fruit  than  two  pounds  to  fifty  gal- 
lons, and  30  per  cent  more  clean  fruit  than  one  pound  to  fifty  gallons.  However, 
the  results  on  Plot  £  indicate  that  four  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  is  not  necessary 
throughout  the  season,  but  that  the  beneficial  results  of  the  stronger  solution 
are  gained  In  the  later  applications.  On  Plot  E,  where  two  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  was  used  for  the  first  three  sprays  and  four  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  for 
the  last  two,  the  results  are  very  slightly  inferior  to  those  on  Plot  C  where  four 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  was  used  throughout.  For  several  years  complaints  have 
been  made  by  growers  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  particularly  in  the  lower  valley, 
that  the  codlin  moth  did  most  of  its  damage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
They  also  complained  that  at  that  season  the  lead  seemed  to  have  little  effect 
on  the  young  worms,  even  when  the  apples  appeared  to  be  coated.  Their  com- 
plaints were  supported  by  the  evidence,  as  many  orchards  which  have  had  less 
than  1  per  cent  infection  on  August  1st  have  developed  from  10  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent  Infection  after  that  date,  in  spite  of  repeated  spraying.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  worms  have  in  these  instances  eaten  the  poison  and  escaped 
death,  even  though  only  two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  were  used.  We  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  when  the  weaker  solutions  are  used  a  thinner  coating  is 
left  on  the  apples,  a  coating  in  which  crevices  appear  more  quickly,  thus  offer- 
ing an  entrance  to  the  worm  too  minute  to  be  apparent  to  the  naked  eye  but 
plenty  large  enough  for  the  tiny  larvae.  We  hope  to  carry  this  test  farther,  as 
it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  bits  of  information  discovered  in 
our  work. 

EelatlTe  Importance  of  Sprays  Applied  at  BllTerent  Times  During  the  Season. 

We  believed  at  the  outset  that  no  results  of  value  would  be  obtained  by 
applying  only  the  calyx  spray.  Consequently  this  experiment  was  omitted.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  five  sprays  were  the  limit  assigned  to  any  one  plot. 
Later  in  the  season  the  program  was  changed  slightly  and  six  sprayings  of  lead 
made  on  one  plot  and  seven  on  another.  The  results  of  the  additional  sprays 
did  not  appear  in  any  marked  degree  to  justify  their  application,  although  one 
additional  tpray,  making  six  in  all,  would  have  been  Justified  had  it  been  applied 
early  in  August  during  the  period  already  referred  to  as  the  period  of  heaviest 
infestation.  While  Plot  T,  with  82.52  per  cent  clean  fruit,  shows  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  clean  fruit  than  Plot  B,  for  example,  this  must  be  discounted  to 
a  certain  extqnt  because  Plot  T,  like  one  of  the  check  plots,  was  located  where 
the  dust  from  the  road  had  an  opportunity  to  coat  the  apples  heavily.  On 
Plot  K,  where  the  dust  was  not  a  factor,  there  was  only  6.7  per  cent  more  clean 
fruit  than  on  Plot  B,  which  received  two  applications  less. 

On  Plot  J  the  calyx  spray  was  omitted  and  five  sprays  applied  afterwards. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  calyx  worms  was  high,  7.9  per  cent,  the 
percentage  of  side  worms  being  22.25  per  cent.  However,  this  plot  had  5.65 
per  cent  more  sound  fruit  than  Plot  I,  in  which  the  third  spray,  often  termed 
the  "first  Intermediate  spray,"  was  omitted,  four  other  sprays  being  applied. 
Any  attempt  to  carry  the  deductions  farther  brings  confusion,  and  we  can  only 
say  that  if  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  results  of  these  experiments  as  a  guide, 
we  would  hesitate  to  omit  any  spraying  in  this  district.  Different  results  might 
be  obtained  where  the  infestation  is  light,  but  we  are  now  dealing  with  a  dis- 
trict where  there  is  a  continuous  succession  or,  perhaps,  procession,  of  worms 
from  the  time  of  the  first  hatch  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  The  only  safe 
method  would  be  to  apply  the  calyx  spray,  the  first  brood  spray,  the  first  inter- 
mediate spray,  the  second  brood  spray,  and  at  least  one,  and  possibly  two, 
additional  sprays  at  intervals  of  about  fourteen  to  eighteen  days,  depending  on 
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temperature  and  the  way  in  whicb  the  young  worms  are  hatching.    After  the 
second  brood  spray  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  very  careful  obserrations. 

Powdered  "LernA  Arsenate. 

Powdered  lead  arsenate  justified  its  increased  popularity.  In  our  1916 
report  we  prophesied  that  the  dry  arsenate  sales  would  increase  very  materially 
during  the  coming  year.  That  they  would  make  a  gain  of  1000  per  cent  was 
beyond  belief,  but  by  consulting  our  report  on  sales  of  spray  material  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  did.  While  we  have  been  glad  to  recommend  the  dry  lead  be- 
cause of  its  better  storage  qualities  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  it  is  han- 
dled in  the  field,  we  did  not  attempt  to  attribute  to  it  any  other  qualities  which 
would  give  it  preference  over  the  paste  lead.  However,  our  results  not  only  in 
the  Ross  orchard,  but  in  other  experiments  as  well,  indicate  that  the  dry  lead  is 
more  efTective  as  a  deterrent  to  the  codlin  moth.  This  is  very  evidently  not 
due  to  any  chemical  differences,  but  is  due,  we  think,  to  the  fact  that  the  pow- 
der stays  in  suspension  better,  not  so  much  in  the  spray  tank,  where  the  arti- 
ficial agitation  should  keep  any  lead  in  fair  suspension,  but  after  it  has  reached 
the  fruit  and  foliage.  This  would  give  a  more  even  coating.  We  have  never 
taken  much  stock  in  complaints  that  certain  brands  of  lead  are  chemically 
sub-standard,  but  we  have  believed,  and  still  do  believe,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  efficiency  of  leads,  sometimes  a  very  considerable  difference,  dne 
entirely  to  their  physical  texture.  If  one  pound  of  powdered  lead  equals  two 
pounds  of  paste  lead,  the  results  on  Plots  B  and  D  should  be  equal,  providing 
always  that  all  other  contributing  factors  are  equal.  The  tables  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  powdered  lead  on  Plot  D  produced  over  14  per  cent  more  clean 
fruit  than  the  paste  lead  of  equivalent  strength,  on  Plot  B.  We  do  not  wish  to 
display  any  unwarranted  enthusiasm  for  the  powdered  lead,  but  in  addition 
to  our  own  results  we  have  already  received  the  unsolicited  testimony  of  over  a 
score  of  growers.  We  would  also  call  attention  to  observations  made  during 
the  season  which  showed  that  the  powdered  lead  was  leaving  a  more  even  and 
a  more  readily  discernible  coating  on  the  fruit  than  the  paste. 

Nicotine  Sulphate. 

More  interest  has  been  awakened  by  the  experiments  with  nicotine  sul- 
phate for  codlin  moth  control  than  by  any  other  experimental  work  yet  done 
in  the  Yakima  Valley.  This  work  was  begun  by  Mr.  F.  E.  DeSellem,  then  dis- 
trict horticulturist,  in  1915,  and  was  continued  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  1916 
by  Mr.  DeSellem  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Polger.  In  1915  the  work  was  carried  on  in 
a  badly  infested  orchard  and  the  results  were  better  with  nicotine  than  with 
arsenate  of  lead.  Only  four  trees  were  sprayed  with  nicotine,  however,  and  the 
solution  used,  1  to  400  for  three  of  the  sprays,  was  very  strong.  In  1916  the 
schedule  was  much  more  elaborate,  the  results  being  given  in  our  Annual  Re- 
port for  1916.  In  1916  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of  nicotine  In  preference 
to  the  lead  was  that  it  not  only  controlled  the  codlin  moth  as  effectively  as  any 
spray  used,  but  also  controlled  the  woolly  aphis,  which  were  very  numerous  in 
the  orchard.  This  virtually  classified  it  as  a  dual  purpose  spray.  It  was  felt 
that  if  nicotine  sulphate  could  be  used  as  a  dual  purpose  spray  its  value  to  the 
growers  would  be  greatly  increased,  as  it  might  be  possible  to  save  consider 
able  expense  when  spraying  for  aphids  and  codlin  moth  together  by  omitting 
the  lead  arsenate  which  is  customarily  combined  with  the  nicotine. 

In  the  Congdon  experimental  plot  the  nicotine,  as  noted,  was  as  effective 
against  codlin  moth  as  the  lead,  but  it  was  no  more  effective,  and  in  addition 
it  is  more  expensive.  However,  the  weakest  solution  of  nicotine  used  in  the 
Congdon  orchard  experiments  was  1  to  1,024,  so  that  we  felt  that  if  nicotine 
could  be  used  at  weaker  strengths,  1  to  1,600,  for  example,  or  1  to  2,132,  the 
expense  differential  would  be  largely  eliminated.  For  this  reason  our  tests 
for  1917  were  planned  to  compare  varying  strengths  of  nicotine  sulphate,  rang- 
ing from  1  to  800  to  1  to  2,132. 

Unfortunately,  the  results  at  Buena  do  not  corroborate  last  year's  con- 
clusions. Out  of  eight  plots  sprayed  with  nicotine  sulphate  solutions,  only  one. 
Plot  S,  produced  as  much  clean  fruit  as  Plot  B,  which  was  sprayed  with  ar- 
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senate  of  lead  paste,  two  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.  All  of  the  other  nico- 
tine plots,  including  Plot  M,  which  was  sprayed  with  a  1  to  800  solution,  pro- 
daced  less  clean  fruit.  To  make  the  contrast  even  more  marked,  all  but  one 
of  the  nicotine  plots  received  one  more  spray  than  Plot  B,  which  should  have 
Slven  the  nicotine  some  advantage  even  though  it  might  have  been  only  a  slight 
one.  The  weakest  solution,  1  to  2,132,  used  on  Plot  P,  was  the  least  satisfac- 
tory, only  18.4  per  cent  clean  fruit  being  produced.  The  best  results,  as  noted, 
"were  on  Plot  S,  where  a  1  to  1.024  solution  was  used  with  lime  paste.  The  only 
conclusion  that  we  can  reach  under  the  circumstances  is  that  the  nicotine 
under  lower  valley  conditions  is  not  as  effective  against  codlin  moth  as  ar- 
senate of  lead. 

If  the  effect  of  the  nicotine  on  the  moth  or  larva  is  a  paralysis  of  the  nerve 
centers,  caused  by  the  volatile  fumes,  as  suggested  last  year,  it  may  be  that 
its  effectiveness  is  dissipated  shortly  after  the  application.  To  carry  our 
hypothesis  farther,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  might  prove  effective  for  a  few  days 
against  the  worms  but  be  valueless  against  a  continued  attack  such  as  we 
Invariably  encounter  in  the  lower  valley. 

We  do  not  present  these  results  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  nicotine. 
The  evidence  to  date  is  conflicting  and  the  work  should  be  carried  on  for 
another  year  at  least.  However,  we  must  state  frankly  that  our  only  con- 
clusions are  not  very  favorable  to  nicotine  sulphate  as  a  codlin  moth  control 
where  infestation  is  heavy. 

A  report  has  just  come  to  us  that  experiments  recently  carried  on  in  Ore- 
gon by  Prof.  A.  L.  Lovett  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  indicate  that  nico- 
tine sulhpate  has  a  very  definite  value  as  an  ovicide.  Our  information  is  that 
in  the  experiment  the  check,  or  untreated  eggs,  showed  20  per  cent  mortality, 
the  eggs  sprayed  with  nicotine  sulphate  1  to  1,200,  84  per  cent  mortality,  and 
the  eggs  treated  with  the  same  strength  of  nicotine  sulhpate,  plus  fish  oil  soap, 
100  per  cent  mortality.  These  results,  which  have  been  verified,  add  to  our 
explanation  another  very  logical  interpretation  of  the  success  of  nicotine  in 
lightly  infested  orchards  and  its  non-success  in  a  badly  infested  orchard  where 
oviposition  extended  over  a  long  period  of  time,  a  small  percentage  of  the  eggs 
only  being  present  on  the  dates  when  the  nicotine  sprays  were  applied. 

Calcium  Arsenate. 

Calcium  arsenate  is  an  arsenical  spray  which  contains  greater  killing  power 
than  arsenate  of  lead.  It  has  been  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion  because  of 
its  liability  to  scorch  the  fruit  and  foliage.  A  year  ago  it  was  used  with  excel- 
lent success  and  with  scarcely  any  damage  to  the  trees.  Last  year  two  differ- 
ent brands  were  used,  the  Rex  brand  at  Buena  and  the  Latimer  brand  in  the 
McLeod  orchard  in  Orchardvale.  One  pound  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  as  used 
in  Plot  G  for  five  sprays,  produced  results  superior  to  those  on  most  of  the 
other  plots  in  so  far  as  fruit  free  from  infestation  was  concerned.  The  effect 
on  the  fruit  and  foliage,  however,  was  unsatisfactory.  Foliage  burning  was 
noted  about  the  middle  of  July  and  by  picking  time  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  leaves  had  fallen  and  a  burned  area  around  the  stems  of  some  of  the  ap- 
ples was  noticeable.  There  was  also  a  larger  percentage  of  windfalls  than  on 
the  plots  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  or  nicotine,  this  doubtless  being  due  to 
burning  of  the  stems.  On  Plot  F,  where  calcium  arsenate  was  used  for  the  last 
two  sprays  only,  the  damage  was  much  less  than  on  G  and  H,  where  it  was 
used  throughout  the  season.  On  Plot  H,  where  one-half  pound  of  calcium  ar- 
senate to  fifty  gallons  of  water  was  used,  the  results  were  unsatisfactory  from 
every  standpoint,  the  infestation  being  nearly  30  per  cent  greater  than  on 
Plot  G  and  the  burning  about  the  same.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  burn- 
ing was  in  part  due  to  the  condition  of  the  orchard,  which  was  allowed  to  be- 
come very  dry  during  the  summer.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  results 
in  the  McLeod  orchard,  where  the  damage  from  burning  was  not  so  severe. 
The  latter  orchard  was  in  vigorous  growing  condition  throughout  the  season. 
We  would  not  advise  growers,  at  the  present  time,  to  use  calcium  arsenate  in 
lieu  of  lead  arsenate,  excepting  in  an  experimental  way. 
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Distillate  Oil  Bmnlflioii  as  a  Ck>iitrol  for  Red  Spider. 

One  other  test  was  made  in  the  Ross  orchard  which  was  not  planned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  During  the  summer  many  of  the  trees,  particularly  on 
the  plots  sprayed  with  nicotine,  became  very  badly  infested  with  red  spider. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  leaves  dropped  prematurely  and  the  condition  was 
serious.  Finally  distillate  oil  emulsion,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  gallons 
to  100  gallons  of  water,  was  applied  and  on  the  trees  sprayed  the  spider  was 
annihilated  with  a  single  spray.  In  many  cases  the  trees  put  out  new  leaves. 
On  the  unsprayed  trees  the  red  spider  remained  for  the  balance  of  the  summer. 
There  was  no  burning  caused  by  the  distillate  oil  emulsion  nor  any  other  Injary 
noticeable.  This  is  of  particular  interest,  as  nicotine  sulphate  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  authorities  as  a  control  for  red  spider.  We  have  been  con- 
vinced by  work  done  in  former  years  that  it  is  ineffective  in  the  Yakima  Vallef, 
and  our  experience  this  year  appears  to  clinch  the  argument,  as  the  trees 
sprayed  six  times  with  nicotine  proved  to  be  the  worst  infested  trees.  It  is  only 
fair  to  note  that  the  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  best  known  brand  of  nicotine  sulphate,  have  never  to  our  knowledge  rec- 
ommended their  product  for  red  spider  control. 

Powdery  Mildew  Bxperiments. 

The  tract  selected  in  the  McKee  orchard  on  Selah  Heights  was  subdivided 
into  six  plots,  five  of  them  spray  plots  and  one  an  unsprayed  check  plot.  As 
the  greatest  damage  in  this  orchard  in  1916  occurred  on  the  fruit,  counts  were 
made  at  picking  time  and  notations  made  of  the  percentage  of  clean  fruit 
and  of  fruit  showing  mildew  netting.  Notations  were  also  made  during  the 
growing  season  as  to  the  condition  of  the  foliage  and  twigs,  particularly  at  the 
terminals.  That  the  mildew  was  not  controlled  by  climatic  conditions  is  evi- 
dent from  the  results  on  Plot  A,  the  check  plot,  which  produced  only  5  per  cent 
clean  fruit  and  showed  considerable  mildew  on  all  the  terminals.  The  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  three  applications  of  iron  sulphide  on  Plot  E,  but 
Plot  C,  which  received  three  applications  of  atomic  sulphur,  was  not  very  far 
behind.  Where  only  two  applications  of  iron  sulphide  or  atomic  sulphur  were 
used,  the  results  were  much  inferior.  On  Plot  F,  where  atomic  sulphur  was 
used  in  combination  with  lime  sulphur,  some  of  the  results  were  very  good,  all 
in  all  a  little  better  than  the  same  number  of  sprays  with  atomic  sulphur  or 
iron  sulphide  alone.  It  might  be  noted  that  the  reason  for  using  this  combina- 
tion was  that  in  cool  weather  atomic  sulphur  sometimes  proves  ineffective,  as 
it  does  not  volatilize  readily  In  cool  weather.  It  was  thought  that  the  addition 
of  a  three-quarters  degree  solution  of  lime  sulphur  might  cause  more  rapid 
volatilization.  The  results  Indicate  that  there  may  have  been  some  slight  ad- 
vantage, though  the  difference  is  more  marked  on  the  fruit  than  on  the  foliage 
and  twigs. 

The  conclusions  that  we  would  draw  from  our  work  on  mildew  are  that 
the  expense  of  a  third  spraying  is  Justified  by  the  results,  at  any  rate  in  an 
orchard  where  the  infection  is  pronounced.  Moreover,  the  iron  sulphide  ap- 
pears to  be  slightly  more  effective  than  the  atomic  sulphur  and  is  also  cheaper. 
We  would  also  point  out  again  that  the  climatic  conditions  in  1917  were  much 
less  favorable  to  mildew  than  in  1916  and  there  was  less  damage,  as  a  rule, 
even  in  unsprayed  orchards.  In  a  normal  or  abnormally  moist  season,  repeated 
sprayings  would  count  even  more. 

During  the  coming  season  a  product  new  to  this  valley,  known  as  milled 
sulphur,  will  be  on  the  market.  This  material  is  reported  to  have  given  good 
results  in  California  and  is  recommended  by  Ballard  and  Volck,  who  carried 
on  extensive  experiments  In  mildew  control  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  This  will 
give  us  three  materials  which  can  be  used  with  prospects  of  good  success  in 
the  control  of  mildew. 

Potato  Experimental  Work, 

During  the  season  of  1916,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  1915,  also,  considerable 
trouble  was  experienced  by  the  growers  with  various  potato  diseases.  Because 
of  the  interest  aroused  and  urged  by  a  number  of  growers,  the  horticultural  de- 
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partment  obtained  permission  from  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  to  es- 
tablish two  experimental  plots,  one  at  Sunnyside  and  the  other  near  Toppenish, 
Washington,  on  the  Takima  Indian  reservation.  Old  alfalfa  ground  was  pro- 
cured for  both  plots.  In  anticipation  of  this  work  several  potato  fields  were 
▼Islted  at  harvest  time  in  the  fall  of  1916  and  some  750  pounds  of  tubers  were 
carefully  selected  from  these  fields  to  be  used  for  seed.  Potatoes  were  also 
purchased  and  shipped  in  from  other  states  and  from  other  parts  of  this  state, 
some  being  from  irrigated  and  others  from  non-irrigated  sections. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiments  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  discover  how  best  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fusarium  wilt  and 

rhizoctonia,  thereby  increasing  the  yield  and  storage  qualities. 

2.  To  find  if  it  is  necessary  to  plant  imported  seed  in  order  to  produce 

maximum  crops  and,  if  so,  which  is  preferable,  irrigated  or  non- 
irrigated  seed. 

3.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  grow  high  quality  seed  on  non-irrigated 

land  in  the  Takima  Valley. 

4.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  grow  first  quality  seed  under  irrigation  by 

late  planting. 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  while  not  as  satisfactory  as  was  hoped 
for,  are,  at  any  rate,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

To  answer  the  first  question,  eleven  different  lots  of  potatoes  infected  with 
rhizoctonia  were  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  solutions  of  different  strengths 
for  varying  lengths  of  time.  Before  planting,  the  stem  end  was  cut  from  the 
tubers  and  where  a  trace  of  fusarium  was  found  further  cuts  were  made  until 
the  potato  appeared  clean,  the  knife  being  disinfected  before  the  last  cut.  In 
spite  of  this  precaution  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  showed  fusarium.  In 
the  results  it  was  notable  that  at  a  ratio  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  seed  treated  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
hours  produced  results  fully  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  when  the  seed 
was  treated  two  hours  or  with  a  stronger  solution. 

On  account  of  water  getting  into  the  plot  at  Toppenish  and  flooding  the 
ground  which  was  conducive  to  common  scab  on  all  plantings  except  the  July 
planting,  results  there  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  might  have  been.  Can- 
ada Burbanks  infected  with  powdery  scab,  which  had  been  planted  in  the  plot 
showed  common  scab,  but  no  trace  of  powdery  scab.  One  of  these  lots,  treated 
with  formaldehyde,  one  pint  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  showed  no  signs  of 
scab.  Another  lot  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  one-fourth  of  a  pound  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water  was  also  free  from  scab. 

To  answer  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  questions,  seed  was  obtained  from 
several  sources.  Seed  was  obtained  from  one  farmer  near  Sunnyside  from 
potatoes  planted  June  28, 1916,  other  seed  from  the  same  locality  from  a  farmer 
who  planted  July  1,  1916.  These  two  lots  were  planted  in  the  experimental 
plots  next  to  seed  which  had  been  shipped  direct  from  Minnesota  and  the 
home-grown  seed  produced  equally  good  yields  with  a  smaller  percentage  of 
fusarium  wilt  and  rhizoctonia.  Seed  was  also  obtained  grown  without  Irriga- 
tion from  early  plantings  in  the  Rattlesnake  Hills,  north  of  Sunnyside,  and 
this  was  planted  beside  imported  Minnesota  seed.  The  yield  was  quite  simi- 
lar, but  there  was  fully  as  much  infection  in  the  home-grown  seed  as  in  the  im- 
ported seed.  However,  non-irrigated  seed  from  Oregon  produced  much  more 
satisfactory  yields  than  from  irrigated  districts. 

Seed  from  Minnesota  and  other  non-irirgated  sections  and  late  planted 
seed  from  the  Takima  Valley  showed  equal  vigor,  rows  of  these  showing  across 
the  fields  before  other  potatoes  were  up. 

It  was  also  noted  that  seed  planted  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  row  yielded 
more  than  that  planted  thirteen  inches  or  eleven  inches,  and  that  planted  thir- 
teen inches  apart  more  than  that  planted  eleven  inches. 

A  part  of  the  Sunnyside  plot  was  planted  July  7th  and  a  part  of  the  Top- 
X>eni8h  plot  July  11th  and  12th.  Before  frost  killed  the  vines,  all  hills  in  each 
plot  of  late  planting  that  appeared  to  be  free  from  disease  were  marked  by 
stakes  and  dug  separately  and  the  smooth  potatoes  true  to  type  were  selected 
and  stored  for  seed.    This  seed  should  prove  much  superior  for  experimental 
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work  in  1918  tban  any  we  were  able  to  obtain  this  year.  However,  so  many 
potatoes  of  the  July  planting  failed  to  come  up  that  it  Is  a  question  whether 
a  good  stand  can  be  obtained  by  planting  so  late.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  excessive  heat  at  that  time,  100  degrees  in  the  shade,  was  responsible  for 
this  by  causing  too  rapid  evaporation  and  consequent  drying  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  results  obtained  should  go  to  Mr.  F.  B. 
DeSellem,  formerly  inspector  in  this  district,  as  the  work  was  planned  by 
him  and  it  was  through  his  energy  and  determination  that  funds  were  obtained 
for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Ckxilin  Moth  Banding  Record. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  pro  and  con  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  banding  apple  trees  to  facilitate  the  trapping  and  destruction  of  de- 
scending codlln  moth  larvae.  Some  authorities  believe  that  such  a  practice 
will  pay,  others  believe  that  not  enough  larvae  can  be  destroyed  to  compensate 
the  grower  for  his  labor.  This  depends  largely  on  the  locality  and  the  age  of 
the  orchard.  In  the  upper  valleys  it  would  be  of  doubtful  value,  but  we  believe 
that  in  the  lower  valley,  particularly  in  the  older  orchards,  it  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.  A  year  ago  band  records  were  kept  by  Mr.  Folger  In  an  old 
orchard  adjoining  the  Congdon  orchards,  and  last  year  the  work  was  continued 
in  Mr.  McLeod's  orchard.  Mr.  McLeod  has  himself  kept  records  In  previous 
years  and  Is  very  enthusiastic  about  banding. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  trees,  representing  several  varieties,  were  banded 
with  burlap  sacking,  the  bands  being  put  on  early  in  July  to  make  sure  of  the 
early  members  of  the  first  brood.  These  trees  adjoined  the  experimental  plot 
and  were  sprayed  by  Mr.  McLeod  throughout  the  season.  All  bands  were 
removed  every  two  weeks,  the  larvae  and  pupae  counted  and  destroyed  and 
the  b^nds  replaced.  Records  of  each  tree  were  kept,  which  are  reproduced 
here,  as  they  are  of  more  than  passing  Interest,  particularly  as  regards  the 
comparative  Immunity  or  susceptibility  of  the  Individuals  of  the  various  varie- 
ties. A  summary  of  some  of  the  more  essential  features  of  these  tables  is  ap- 
pended also: 

SUMMARY. 

Number  of  trees  banded 230 

Total  number  larvae  and  pupae  destroyed 7,147 

Average   number  larvae   per  tree 31 

Averaffe  number  pupae  per  tree 4.9 

Largest  number  of  larvae  on  any  single  tree 289 

Largest  number  pupae  on  any  single  tree 50 

Larf^est  number  larvae  and  pupae  on  single  tree 339 

Date  when  largest  number  of  larvae  and  pupae  were  found 

.August  10,  1917 

Dnst  Sprays. 

Dust  sprays  have  created  a  great  deal  of  Interest  throughout  the  countrr 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  first  dusters  could  scarcely  be  termed  a  success, 
but  recently  improved  machines  have  been  placed  on  the  market  for  which 
very  strong  claims  are  made,  particularly  by  Eastern  growers.  There  Is  little 
doubt,  from  the  evidence  at  hand,  that  dust  sprays  can  be  applied  more  qulddr 
and  more  cheaply  than  liquid  sprays.  The  real  test  then  is  of  their  relative 
efilciency.  The  Niagara  Sprayer  Company  is  now  manufacturing  a  dust  ma- 
chine which  has  received  many  favorable  recommendations.  At  the  request  of 
their  representative,  Mr.  P.  A.  Frazier,  arrangements  were  made  to  try  out  one 
of  these  machines,  which  was  turned  over  to  us  gratis  with  a  supply  of  mate- 
rial. The  testing  ground  chosen  included  several  lots  on  Miles  avenue,  near  the 
comer  of  the  Summltview  boulevard,  the  property  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Caldwell 
There  was  only  one  objection  to  this  site,  which  was  the  proximity  of  dwelling 
houses.  If  one  would  live  at  peace  with  one's  neighbors  one  should  not  attempt 
to  use  dust  sprays,  particularly  near  their  clothes  lines  on  Mondays.  In  all 
other  respects  the  site  was  satisfactory,  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  scale  and 
codlin  moth.  When  counts  were  made  In  the  fall  we  found  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  infested  with  scale.  Better  results  were  obtained  with  lime-sulphur  on 
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adjoining  rows  which  had  practically  the  same  initial  infestation.  In  codlin 
moth  control  the  best  record  was  made  on  Plot  A,  which  was  sprayed  four 
times.  It  produced  79.97  per  cent  clean  fruit.  We  believe  that  a  much  more 
conclusive  test  could  be  given  In  a  larger  orchard,  outside  the  city  limits,  where 
operations  would  not  be  cramped.  While  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
dusting  in  preference  to  spraying,  we  recognize  that  there  are  some  good 
points  about  the  dusting  method  which  might  be  brought  out  more  clearly  by 
more  detailed  work. 

(Signed)  H.  E.  WATERBURY, 

District  Inspector. 

CROP  ESTIMATES. 

For  several  years  the  division  has  gathered  data  from  the  different  in- 
spectors in  the  field,  from  growers,  dealers,  shippers,  and  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  condition  of  the  crops  and  the  probable  yield. 
This  information  has  been  tabulated  and  reports  sent  out  from  time  to  time 
giving  the  results.  The  reports  have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
horticultural  crops,  but  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  them  to  cover  a 
broader  field,  including  at  least  the  staple  crops  such  as  potatoes,  hay,  com, 
and  small  grains. 

This  information  is  demanded  by  shippers,  dealers,  fruit  product  factories* 
transportation  companies,  and  the  different  government  divisions;  hence,  it 
should  be  so  gathered  as  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 

The  information  is  freely  given  to  the  press  and  is  always  available  at  the 
offices  of  all  district  inspectors  in  their  several  districts,  where  the  courtesies 
of  their  offices  are  always  gladly  extended  to  the  public. 

ORCHARD  TREE  CENSUS. 

In  order  to  get  definite  up-to-date  information  as  to  the  scope  of  the  horti- 
cultural interests  of  the  state,  it  seemed  advisable  to  take  a  tree  census  in 
the  form  of  a  careful  survey  of  the  horticultural  resources  of  the  state  and 
collect  statistics  and  general  information  that  may  be  classified  and  show  the 
extent  of  the  industry.  This  work  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1917  by  the  district 
inspectors  of  the  different  districts.  We  did  not  expect  to  include  every  tree 
in  the  state,  but  aimed  to  get  a  reasonably  accurate  count  on  every  commer- 
eial  orchard  and  a  fair  representation  of  the  home  orchards.  In  the  principal 
commercial  fruit  counties  the  work  is  completed.  In  other  outlying  counties, 
where  county  commissioners  have  not  furnished  funds  for  a  county  horti- 
cultural inspector,  the  data  is  yet  incomplete,  but  will  be  gathered  from  time 
to  time  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  orchard  trees  in 
the  state  are  included  in  these  tables.  The  compilation  is  so  arranged  that  It 
shows  the  varieties  planted  in  earlier  years.  These  may  be  compared  with 
the  later  plantings  which  will  show  the  tendency  toward  the  best  varieties  for 
the  different  sections.  In  the  early  plantings  about  every  variety  listed  was 
planted,  but  during  the  epoch  of  commercial  tree  planting  beginning  about  1900 
planters  specialized  In  varieties  and  planted  large  numbers  of  popular  commer 
cial  varieties.  The  list  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state 
the  greatest  difference  being  in  the  varieties  planted  east  and  west  of  the  Cas 
cade  range.  This  Is  necessary  because  of  the  variation  in  climatic  conditions 
Over  the  state  Wlnesaps  seem  to  predominate  in  numbers.  Jonathans  ranking 
second,  with  Rome  Beauty  and  Delicious  running  close  for  third  place.  In 
some  districts  the  Wagener  is  very  popular,  while  Yellow  Newtowns,  Stay- 
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man,  and  Winter  Banana  are  prominent.  EiBopus  Spitzenberg  Is  waning  in 
poularity  among  growers  because  of  its  susceptibility  to  the  rayages  of  buecti 
and  disease.  There  are  several  other  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  planting 
In  large  numbers,  some  of  which  were  planted  as  fillers,  but  are  now  heing 
left  as  the  permanent  trees. 

In  the  orchards  west  of  the  range  the  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  King,  and 
Gravenstein  are  very  popular.  Winter  Banana  is  quite  largely  planted  in 
some  localities,  but  generally  there  is  a  very  promiscuous,  conglomerate  list 
of  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  older  orchards,  many  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  and  name.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  list  the  varieties  as  In 
the  newer  orchard  sections  of  the  state. 

Pears  are  generally  distributed  over  the  entire  state,  Bartletts,  Anjoa,  and 
Winter  Nells  being  the  popular  commercial  varieties.  Bosc  is  increasing  in 
popularity,  especially  on  the  west  side,  where  it  is  very  successfully  grown. 

Peaches  are  confined  mostly  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Cascades,  thoofh 
a  few  can  be  found  on  the  coast  regions. 

Prunes,  plums,  and  cherries  are  grown  generally  over  the  entire  state. 
although  there  are  restrictions  as  to  successful  commercial  localities. 

The  strawberry  is  very  cosmopolitan  and  can  be  successfully  grown  in  any 
part  of  the  state,  but  the  bush  fruits  predominate  in  the  coast  territory. 

In  the  interior  irrigated  valleys  the  American  butternuts,  American  and 
Ehiropean  chestnuts,  filberts  and  hickory  nuts,  and  English  and  Japanese  wal- 
nuts are  grown  with  varied  degrees  of  success.  In  all  of  the  coast  counties 
these  nuts  are  successfully  grown.  Commercial  plantings  are  to  be  found  In 
some  counties. 
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ORCHARD  CRN8U8. 

District  1 — ^Walla  Walla  County.  ^ 


NUMBER  AHfD  AQE  OF  TREES 

TOI 

VARIETIES 

1  Year 

8  Years 

5  Yean 

9  Years 

18  Years 
or  Older 

fALS 

• 
APPLES— 

50 
142 
220 
110 
708 

884 
6,621 
8,198 
8,486 
6,904 
11 
5,129 

9,666 

67 

100 

88 

807* 

6 

6,280 

7,008 

8,878 

8,808 

621 

801 

40 

2,670 

417 

80 

1.218 

150 

700 

1,478 

1,144 

24,191 

2,782 

27,144 

284 

856 

46 

14,519 

181 

558 

557 

170 

1,968 

468 

97 

1,461 

1.866 

8,615 

26 

802 

116 

905 

61 

967 

421 

1,508 

28,660 

2.226 

14,284 

41,078 

11,681 

46.264 

802 

6.091 

244 

27,727 

726 

1,072 

2.284 

1.980 

86,757 

Delicious 

JoDatban 

Kewtown 

Rome  Beauty 

Spitz  CEsoDOfl) 

9tayman 

8 
40 
67 

Wacener 

WiDcsap > 

Wioter  Banana «...-..... 

White  Winter  Psarmaln 

72 

5 

12 

219 

Orlmfw  OoMen 

Ben  Dayia 

MiKellaneouH  ▼arletl^e. ........... 

183,106 

Grab  Applea 

16 

1 

16 

16 

PKAR8— 

MifleellmiBons  T"^<etiAf .,..,,...  ^  ^ , 

8 

542 

686 

588 

668 

2,682 

2,688 

FEAOHKSt- 

Elberta 

56 

796 
112 

412 

70 
20 
78 

577 
80O 
640 

1,648 
656 

258 

8,146 

996 

1,496 

3,146 
996 

Crawford 

M  iseellaneons  Tarietiee 

117 

1,496 

Italian  Pninef 

17,978 
25 

4,962 
26 

448 

8,425 
680 

28,703 
982 

60,516 
1,518 

60,516 
1,618 

APBIOOTS— 

6 

10 

8 

16 

28 

62 

62 

0HERRIE8— 

48 

12 

290 

28 

604 

218 

44 

60 

688 
268 
860 

478 

960 

206 

1,054 

510 

2,290 

711 

1,748 

1,091 

• 

2,290 
711 

Lambert 

7 

15 

5.889 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

25Z|  828 

OTHER  FRUIT— 

Aerea  Qrapea 

87.5 

4 

1 

• 

98.5 

24 

9 

Acres Bnsb  Truit. 

24 
9 

Acres  Strawberries 

Total  acres 

126.6 

.......a. 
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ORCHARD  CJBNSITS.. — Continued. 
Dtfltrict  1 — ^ABOtin  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGS  OF  TREES 

TO! 

YARTETIE8 

1  Year 

8  Years 

5  Years 

9Yeus 

IS  Years 
or  Older 

*ALB 

APPLES- 

2 
96 

566 

966 

668 

88 

186 

96 
60 
18 
10 

60 

S5 

128 

48 

471 

79 

100 

11 

47 

7 

S 

4 

206 

66 

146 

4.fI8 

6.66B 

6.636 

8,612 

14,216 

87 

1.729 

8tt 

IS 

4 

400 

T>0llf  touii. ..,.,.,,,.,.,,,,.,,,,  w,,-  - 

86 
6 
6 

90 

29 
100 
888 
f. ....... 

8,500 
6,250 
6.250 
8.500 
14,000 

Kevtown 

Bonn  Bcftnty 

Bolts  (Esooua) 

StayniaEi 

10 

WsKcnsr 

Wlnssap 

128 
818 

1.500 

, 

'WiDter  BAnanA 

10 

White  Winter  PeamialD. .......  r  -  ^ 

Bfm  Dftvfff 

Mlfoellftneoiu  varlftifis 

6 

96 

87,111 

PEABS- 

MJseeDaneoufl  varietiei 

44 

16 

76 

968 

S89 

SSI 

PEACHES— 

Elberta 

198 
802 

8.006 
1,478 
1.991 

S,5S1 
1.066 
2,2»S 

Crawford 

MisceUaneoufl  varieties 

i,m 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

Italian 

11 
64 

601 
1.978 

618 
2,087 

MiBcellaneoua  varieties 

i.» 

Nat  Trees 

118 

• 

m 

APRICOTS— 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

2 

19 

896 

419 

a 

CHERRIES- 

Blng 

16 

22 

20 

1 

4.416 
887 

1.814 
487 

4,581 
8G9 

1,384 
488 

Lambert 

Boyal  Ann 

Miscellaoeous  varieties 

18 

7.ai 

OTHER  PRUIT- 

Crabapples 

4 
8 

4 
8 

Quince 

7 

— 

GRAND  TOTAL 

H,& 

- 

Strawberries 

lA. 

1     A. 
4.6  A. 
1     A 

Bush  Prult 

Grapes 

— 

GRAND  TOTAL 

54.40 
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ORCHARD  CBN8U8.— Continued. 
District  1 — Columbia  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

TOI 

■■  ■-■  .1— 

VABIETIE8 

1  Year 

8  Years 

6  Years 

9  Years 

12  Years 
or  Older 

rALS 

APPLES- 

Arkamsfl 

966 

966 

■ 

Delicious 

Jonathan 

160 

16 

660 

6,412 
6.786 
7,600 

4,046 

8.028 

12.960 

600 

10.608 

14.878 

21.800 

600 

Newtoim 

Rome  Beauty 

100 

8i>lts  (Fiponne)., 

Stayman 

, 

Wagener 

Wlnssap 

200 
186 

200 
246 

Winter  Banana 

100 

10 

White  Winter  Fearmain 

Grimes  Oolden 

186 

170 

6,600 

186 

170 

7,889 

Ben  Davie 

776* 

MfseeUan^ons  ysHetieB 

14 

66,961 

PKARR— 

Mlscellaneow  Tsrieties. 

76 

76 

75 

PBAOHE&— 

Elberta 

• 

846 

160 

86 

680 

Orswford 

JfiseeDaneous  Tsrietlei 

60 

60 

680 

PLUMB  AND  PBUNE8- 

ItalisB 

600 

1,000 

600 
1,000 

MiMeltaneous  yarietles 

1,600 

APBI00T8— 

MlseeDaneouB  varieties 

OHBRBtSS- 

Blns 

Mluellaneons  varieties 

10 

10 

10 

68,146 
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ORCHARD  CBNSIJS^— Continued. 
District  1— -Garfleld  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

TGI 

y— 

VABIBTIE8 

1  Tear 

8  Tears 

6  Tears 

OTeaiB 

12  Tears 

or  Older 

*AL8 

APPLES- 

A  rlraniiai 

18 
14 
4 
8 
12 
12 

5 
16 
10 

8 

1 
1 

15 
5 

616 

6 

200 

122 

72 

882 

161 

248 

84 

69 

14 

69 

586 

86 

215 

145 

500 

864 

161 

286 

97 

90 

14 

400 

T>fillel011fl..  ....  t  ....  -r  r  ..  r  .  ^  ^ -, 

Jonathan 

Kfiwtown 

Ronie  Beauty 

610 
20 

Bolts  (E^ODUi) 

Stavman 

Wacenfir 

17 

8 

10 

20 
10 
10 

TVInoaan , , 

"Winter  Banana. ...... .r^rTt^t.r-t.-r 

1 

White  Winter  Pearmain. 

M  iai>AiiAnM)ui  varieties. ........... 

40 

800 

t.» 

PBAB8- 

MlamHanflous  varletiei 

6,621 

440 

225 

2,210 

8,240 

1,806 
1,200 
1.141 

1,784 

6,820 
6,670 
8,848 

2.216 

7,913 
7,468 
5,820 

18.710 

16.478 
14,568 
18,014 

tt.TII 

PEAOUES— 

Elberta 

Crawford 

Miscellaneous  Tarletles. 

• 

57.ia 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

Italian 

606 
750 

2,080 
14,802 

- 

4.785 
4,888 

8.QS0 
21,080 

Mlscellao40"f  ▼ftrletiw-  -  ^  -  t  ^  -  r  r  r  t  - 

1.000 

SB.OGI 

Nut  Trees 

24 

87 

68 

60 

179 

m 

APRI00T8- 

Mlseellaneous  Tsrletles 

1,002 

1,880 

672 

1,907 

6,061 

S.OR 

CHERRIES— 

Bing 

160 

247 

100 

129 

6 

286 

160 
25 
60 

1,469 
258 

1,284 
608 

2.151 
518 

1.488 
560 

Lambert 

Royal  Ann 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

4,ae 

OTHER  PRUIT— 

CrabaPDles 

1 
24 

1,600 
18 

4 
24 

1,606 
66 

1.W 

Quince 

« 

GRAND  TOTAL 

114.917 

Bush  Fruit 

14 

14 

8  A. 

29.20  A. 

Strawberries 

8  A. 

Grapes 
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ORCHARD  CBNSDS^-CODtliiued. 
District  2 — Spokane  County. 


■    . 

NCMBKK  4NP  AGE  OF  TREES 

VAEIBTIE8 

STean 

.{.'J. 

Bto 

iiTcan 

1!  Vt»r. 
or  Oldu 

TOTAM 

APPLES- 

Tsiora 

13> 

1.T08 

HO 

j,BBa 
ao 

'280 
81 

1 

4SI 
SM 

MS 

4&» 

l.BTO 

a.9ifl 

P«H»-                       >M  /!.,., 

TO 

» 

KM 

16 

PEA0H7B— 

ITS 

J,l» 

,E 

1,^ 

ORAMD  TOTAL... 


}t  Inelad*  "Arodla." 
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ORCHARD  Cfi:NSUS« — Continued. 
District  8 — ^Benton  County. 


VARIETIES 


APPLES— 

Arkansas 

Delicious 

Jonathan 

Newtown 

Rome  Beauty 

Spits  (Esopus) 

Stayman , 

Wagener 

WInesap 

Winter  Banana 

Grimes  Golden 

Gravenstine 

Yellow  Transparent. 
Other  Tarletles 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 


1  Tear 


750 


800 


PEARS— 

Anjoo, 

Bartlett. 

Gomlce 

Winter  Nells... 
Other  varieties. 


PEACHES— 

Elberta 

Crawford 

Schlappy 

Hale  Early 

Other  varieties. 


PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

Italian 

Tragedy 

Hungarian. 

Other  varieties 


APRIOOTS- 

Tllton 

Other  varieties. 


CHERRIES— 

Bing 

Royal  Ann 

Lambert 

Other  varieties. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


OTHER  FRUIT— 

Grapes,  aU  ages,  94,700  vines. 

Nuts 

English  Walnuts 


8  Tears 


280 
160 


660 


1,140 


820 


5  Years 


80 
28S 


440 
10 


210 
860 


85 


80 


8,644 

144 

80 

285 


880 
400 


48 


188 
88 
80 
80 


8.016 

81,646 

84.606 

1,116 

18,822 

7,660 

1,070 

10 

54,822 

2,516 

160 

85 

678 

744 


480 

5,668 

585 

84 


9  Years 


18  Years 

or  Older 


4,492 

5,940 

62,600 

12,218 

81,272 

11,850 

8,048 

75 

106,544 

2,002 

284 

125 

488 

8,960 


1,010 

878 

110 

26 

884 


1,660 
480 
210 


84 

64 


466 

186 
174 
185 


7,584 

14,866 

4,684 

7.210 
1,480 


87,814 

1,888 

8,840 

185 

1.5 


8,008 

8,476 

478 


86 


686 
844 


190 


450 


164 

8,278 

15,888 

81,080 

18,868 

11,096 

8,104 

924 

44.986 

8,880 

1,086 

156 

964 

5,844 


8,671 

18,807 

1,686 

8,806 

809 


TOTALS 


9,270 

1,182 

980 

76 

1,980 


1. 


80 
81 


188 
588 


8,518 

8,106 

808 

890 


6.672 

81.894 

108,184 

44.864 

68,418 

80,606 

6,222 

1.009 

808,882 

8,848 

1,470 

815 

2,800 

10,558 


16.815 
88,129 

7.756 
10.480 

2,101 


87,494 
2,706 
8.880 


8.602 


4.512 
5.816 


817 


8,802 
2.702 
1.814 


176A 

S5A 

078A 


«.» 


47.] 


HA 


hi 


ii.as 


6Bl.ltt 
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ORCHARD  CB1V8US* — Continued. 
District  8 — Franklin  County. 


^— 

f 

NUMBBB  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

1 

TO^ 

^ 

YABIETIES 

1  Year 

8to 
6  Tears 

6tO 
8  Years 

Oto 

10  Years 

12  Years 
or  Older 

PALS 

AFPLB8>- 

ArkftMAS. ........................  r 

10 
102 
2,228 
2,760 
2.052 
2,702 

10 

20 

024 

680 

1,886 

445 

1,185 

66 

51 

2,866 

15 

6 

402 

602 

126 

800 
480 

880 

1,506 

2,812 

4,646 

8,107 

4,687 

76 

51 

8.867 

25 

16 

402 

662 

261 

Delicioas 

JOnfttllAn..  , r  T  r 

Newtown 

Rome  Beauty 

610 
.    710 

Rnlt«  fRfiopnff).. - 

8tA7Tnan t 

WagBher 

WIneaap 

4,682 
10 
10 

1,410 

Wtaitsr  Banana 

Orlmw  Golden 

QraTenatlne 

TeUow  Transparent 

160 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

20 

125 

27,066 

PXABS— 

Anjon 

'680 

2,672 

8402 

54 

60 
260 

260 
255 

7  i.  -'  - 

000 

8,202 

'  402 

54 

Bartlett. 

15 

Cornice. 

Winter  Nells 

4,648 

PBAOHES— 

Elberta 

004 
684 
200 
448 

1,786 
1,112 

670 
420 

8.800 

2,166 

200 

448 

Crawford 

Miscellaneous  yarleties 

6,118 

PLUMS  AND  PBUNBS- 

Italian 

10 
2 

85 

10 

100 
5 

145 
17 

Tragedy 

Mlseenaneous  yarietles 

18 

6 

5 

28 

100 

APRICOTS— 

Royal 

6 
12 

80 
80 

86 

42 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

78 

BIng 

12 
5 
5 

16 

679 

820 

60 

42 

160 
55 
20 
46 

741 

889 

85 

108 

Royal  Ann 

Lambert 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

1,818 

OTHER  FBUTT— 

Concord  Grapes 

600 
600 
126 

1,576 

1,625 

480 

2,175 

2,125 

606 

100 

CampbeB  Early  Grapes 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

4,806 

English  Walnuts 

100 

100 

GRAin>  TOTAL 

44,848 

I 
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ORCHARD  CEUf8US« — Continued. 
District  8 — ^Adams  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1  Tear 

STean 

6  Tears 

0  Tears 

12  Tears 
or  Older 

TOTALS 

APPLES- 

Arkansai 

Dfillelouf 

225 

225 

Jonathan 

Newtown 

150 

1,250 

230 

726 

160 

1.250 

230 

725 

RorrM  Beauty. 

Snitz  ^EsoDiu) 

Stayman 

WaffCDsr 

Wlnfiap 

4,996 

4,968 

Winter  Banana 

If  tacfillanflous  Tarfetlei ......  t  r ... . 

477 

4,860 

4.827 

]2.«6 

PEARS- 

Bartlett. 

125 

125 

19 

PEAOHES- 

Elberta 

ISO 

150 

in 

ORAKD  TOTAL 

12,00 
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ORCHARD  CBNSUS.— Continued. 
District  4 — CheUn  County. 


VARIETISS 


APPLES— 

Axkansaa 

DellcIouB 

Jonathan 

Neirtown 

Bome  Beauty 

Spitz  (Eiopus) 

Stayman 

Grimes  Golden 

WInssap 

Winter  Banana 

Wblte  Winter  Pearmain. 

Ben  Davla  (Gano) 

Crabs 

Otber  varieties 


Grand  total. 


PEAfiS- 

Anjou 

•     Bartlett 

'     Winter  Nells... 

Otber  yarietles. 


Qrand  total. 


PBAOHES— 

MlKsUaneoufl  yarleties. 


Qrand  total. 


PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 
Mileellaneous  yarleties. 


Qrand  total. 


APRICOTS— 

Moorpark 

Other  Tarlstles. 


Grand  total. 


(miRRIES— 

Blng 

•    Lambert.. 

'  ■  Royal  Ann 

Other  varieties. 


Grand  total.. 


^=/" 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 


1  to  2 
Years 


46 
10,061 

2,aoo 


1.043 

63 

20 

210 

4,501 

1,780 

762 


271 


8  to  4 
Years 


6to8 
Years 


9  to  11 
Years 


12  Years 
or  Older 


Totals 


2^,321 

7.112 

5 

625 


287 


3,879 


796 
8,242 


262 
2S0 


67 


1,611 

18.502 

10,113 

310 

16,182 

618 

11,161 

9 

23,001 

2,879 

865 

357 

175 

1,096 


1,986 

189,682 

79,708 

8,887 

52,061 

26,613 

86,552 

1,801 

202,092 

7,866 

7,233 

6,395 

1.632 

9,474 


1,966 

35,651 

63,129 

8,083 

26,417 

65.374 

23,173 

2,006 

138,587 

7,371 

8,262 

8,508 

244 

16,806 


7,612 

3,499 

137 

581 


191 


103 


7.200 

19,872 

678 

3,453 


2,383 

10,667 

496 

5,627 


6.303 


3,913 


10.168 


1,267 


1,282 
168 


81 
38 


88 


1,636 
2,670 


827 
888 
246 
531 


2,143 
2,665 


2,082 

040 

1,244 

1,366 


6,584 
7,606 

29.425 
6,168 

16.641 

24.616 

19,443 
1.962 

42,482 
2,705 
3,860 

18.042 
529 

30.768 


688 
6,477 

381 
3,687 


9,016 


12,041 
211,662 
184.675 

18,448 
112,193 
107,074 

90.330 

5.478 

405.666 

22.691 

20,981 

33,302 
2,642 

68,404 

1.286.486 

1-1 

20,168 

47.527 

1.647 

13.873 

83,2^ 


26,905 
25,905 


8,706 


844 
1,151 


4.536 
1,074 
1,718 
1.229 


12,873 
12,873 


6,701 
'».876 

16.677 


7,787 
2.691 
3,207 
3.265 

16.940 


—4 
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ORCHARD  CEUfSUS« — Continued. 
District  4 — Okanogran  County. 


YilRIETIES 

■  ■       ■             .i' 
NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

lto2 
Years 

8to4 
Years 

6to8 
Yean 

9  to  11 
Yean 

12  Years 
or  Older 

Totak 

APPLES— 

Arkansas 

76 

5,637 

9,226 

200 

8,456 

2,141 

8.331 

53 

8,498 

504 

150 

837 

87 

2.887 

2,057 

58,955 

63,797 

10,313 

13,139 

47,142 

18,568 

577 

127,727 

8,371 

653 

2,234 

17 

6,480 

788 

4,546 

12,530 

2,936 

3,082 

12.772 

1,454 

853 

21,803 

614 

SS& 

760 

85 

1,296 

64 
SO 
621 
348 
102 
560 
206 

2.sn 

Delicious 

2,686 
840 

71,874 

Jonathan 

86.514 

Newtown 

1S,1M 

Rome  Beauty 

40 
804 

19.819 

Spitz  (Esopus) 

n,9» 

Stayman 

23.SG8 

Grimes  Golden 

99 

Wlnesap 

502 
162 

178 
71 
40 

835 

10 
1,112 

158,79 

Winter  Banana 

i,m 

Whits  Wintsr  Pearmain 

Blaek  Ben  (Oano) 

Z,9ti 

Grabs 

0 

Other  varieties 

11  .ns 

Grand  total 

4ffi,M 

PEARS— 

Anjou 

64 
98 

1.184 
780 
109 
156 

1,296 

3.548 

450 

2,001 

431 

1,754 

78 

299 

•.  *^  ' 

i.974 

Bartlett 

78 

6 

100 

(.fig 

Winter  Nelis 

6tt 

Other  varieties 

16 

S,5I2 

§          Grand  total 

11,888 

PEA0HE8- 

Misceilaneous  varieties 

10 

243 

6,555 

3,476 

88 

9.M 

Grand  total , 

9,m 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

2 

24 

507 

74 

62 

S» 

Grand  total 

« 

APRI00T8- 

Moorpark 

5 

4 

19 
18 

858 

1,868 

28 
532 

1 
89 

411 

Other  varieties 

S.45B 

Grand  total 

2,80 

OHERRIES- 

Binif... 

62 
56 

12 

6 

16 

208 

146 

22 

72 

1,996 

180 
61 
70 

664 

101 

100 

5 

888 

460 

Lambert 

SIS 

Royal  Ann 

m 

78 

s,m 

Grand  total 

4,0tt 
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ORCHARD  CENSUS.— Continued. 
District  4 — Douglas  and  Grant  Counties. 


/ 


.    .    -    . -__. u ZZZ z. 

DOUGLAS 

GRANT 

VARTETIKS 

Number  and  A^e  of 
Trees 

Total 

Number  and  Age  of 
Trees 

1  to  4 
Tears 

5  to  8 
Years 

9  to  12 
Tears 

lto4 
Tears 

5  to  11 
Tears 

12  or 
Older 

Total 

APPLES- 

ArkaDflas 

90 

7,599 

2,097 

90 

1,662 

423 

600 

75 

4,778 

1,203 

807 

83 

in 

242 

630 

28,890 

26,645 

797 

9,525 

17,036 

11,494 

280 

85,112 

4,427 

1,706 

1,334 

240 

5,991 

92 

28,472 

28,547 

2,226 

6,878 

14,564 

7,810 

254 

63,822 

3,979 

1,407 

4,509 

65 

3,987 

712 

64.961 

57,289 

3.113 

18,065 

32,073 

19.904 

618 

153,712 

9,609 

8,920 

5,926 

406 

10,220 

""m 
"im 

""m 

126 

4,007 
36,395 
31.403 
12,508 
23,934 

9,767 
25,247 

2,430 
50,322 

3,150 

6,112 
932 

4,007 

Delicious 

96,605 

Jonathan 

31.403 

Newtown 

12,508 

Rome  Bsaut7 

26,100 

9,767 

25.247 

Snltz  (EsoDus) 

StaTinan 

Grimes  Qolden 

2,490 
50.683 

WInesap 

Wintsr  Banana 

3,276 

White  Winter  P«armaln 

Black  Ben  (Gano) 

5,112 
932 

Crabs 

Other  varieties 

11,021 

450 

11,471 

Grand  total 

380,523 

219,401 



PEARS- 

Anjou 

10  1\ 

435 

896 

12 

180 

1,846 

4,768 

68 

1,114 

6,0 1' 
545 

3,905 
266 

1,846 

2.826 

9,069 

335 

2,640 

'  "ioo* 

^400 

9,595 

655 

501 

620 
116 

1,020 

9,810 

655 

Bartlett 

Winter  Nelis 

Other  varieties 

501 

Grand  total. 

14,870 

11,988 

PEACHE8- 

Misoellaneous  varieties. 

126 

7,814 

6.099 

14,030 

2.077 

560 

2.667 

Grand  total. 

14,039 

2.667 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

MIseeUaneous  varie^es 

868 

266 

249 

873 

3,082 

20 

3,102 

Grand  total 

873 

8,102 

APRICOTS- 

Moorpark 

358 
1,251 

1,685 
2,916 

3,188 
1,294 

6,181 
5,460 

805 
75 

6* 

805 

Other  varieties 

81 

Grand  total 

10,641 

% 

883 

1 

CHERRIES— 

Bing ;.......... 

29 
6 

406 
896 
177 
879 

695 
151 
296 
679 

1,080 
498 
473 

1,632 

1,048 

528 

98 

82 

50 
25 

9* 

1,098 

Lambert 

653 

Roval  Ann 

98 

Other  varieties 

78 

91 

Grand  total 

3,682 

1,835 

\ 
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ORCHARD  GESN8U8« — Continued. 
District  6 — ^Yakima  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

TOT 

VARIETIES 

Ito 
8  Tears 

8to 
6  Tears 

7to 
10  Tears 

10  to 
12  Tears 

12  Tears 
or  Older 

'AL8 

APPLES— 

A  rk AnfiAfl 

2,118 

10,480 

8,702 

102 
1,538 

403 
1,158 

241 
16,756 

546 

5,147 

88,848 

146,316 

5,043 

68,004 

24.816 

2,484 

27.670 

157,225 

1,276 

356 

804 

601 

6,047 

12,020 

56.314 

288,446 

60,151 

07,380 

85,602 

12,777 

20,375 

612,018 

6,670 

1,320 

5,320 

1,248 

26,683 

0,848 

020 

87,166 

11,510 

27,386 

16,586 

5,358 

4.771 

67,022 

1,110 

2.064 

8,078 

025 

16,838 

2,516 
1,270 

15,607 
8.710 

11,160 

10,801 

2,710 

700 

21,670 

88 

8,881 

2.811 

1.886 

22,185 

32,044 
100,816 
400.817 

86,615 
210.SSS 
187.806 

28.477 

62.866 

776.500 

0,600 

18,536 

18,087 
4,861 

78.264 

Dsliclous 

Jonath&n 

Newtown 

Rome  Beauty 

SoltZ  (ESODUfl) 

Stayman. 

Wayener 

Win^sap 

Winter  Banana 

Ben  Davia 

'      Grimes  Golden 

25 
856 

1,610 

White  Winter  Peannaln 

MIfiRellaneouf  varfetlef 

i,OBO,ia 

PEARS— 

Anjou 

4,402 
0.807 

801 
0.260 

400 

8,225 
70,186 

1.720 

21.607 

870 

14,218 

221.822 

10,060 

53,054 

8,662 

1,708 

84,164 

8,060 

5,854 

580 

i;oo7 

15,654 

108 

1,132 

1,485 

q  1 M/  J 

28,780 

850.963 

16,2SS 

00,816 

6,866 

Bartlett 

Goxnice 

Winter  Nelli 

MlBcellaneoQi  varistles 

4M,1U 

PEA0HE8- 

Crawf  ord 

70 
2.042 
2.110 

001 

20.603 

8,750 

0,106 

170,568 

80,583 

1,238 

24,608 

7,028 

751 

16,806 

1,528 

12,061 

242,282 

40.062 

RIberta 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

ao4,ns 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

Italian 

o.4o4 

11.828 
8.053 

5,764 
7,060 
8,618 

8,480 
8,020 
1,584 

5,085 
676 
768 

15,125 

460 

1,426 

87.807 
28,044 
10,450 

Tragedy 

Mlscellansoiis  plain  and  prone 

?!,« 

APRICOTS— 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

2.467 

668 

4,442 

1,040 

410 

0.029 

9.0M 

CHERRIES— 

Bln^ 

Oil 

175 

78 

748 

726 

75 

210 

1,654 

0,541 
2,886 
4,822 
6,200 

2,840 

486 

1,107 

2,702 

060 

100 

068 

1,710 

14,406 

8,212 

17.270 

18.118 

Lambert 

Royal  Ann 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

»,ia 

OTHER  FRUIT— 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

20 

427 

4,144 

1,268 

1,510 

7,878 

y.i» 

GR\ND  TOTAL 

%,m,0 

' 

•     •  . 
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ORCHARD  CBNSITS*— Continued. 
District  6 — Clarke  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OP  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1  to 
6  Tears 

6  to 
10  Tears 

12  Tears 
or  Older 

TOTATfl 

AddIcs 

6.008 

29,818 

48,184 

84.700 

***'l"''^  ...........•....•.«..•.• 

Wftlnatfl 

1,842 

2,884 

2.460 

7,186 

Filberts 

211 

885 

1,154 

1,750 

Almonds ,.,.,,.-,-.,, 

7 

82 

89 

Mo 

8 

10 

18 

Mulberries 

10 

10 

Qalnees 

6 

11 

88 

50 

ChprtnntSt t 

25 

25 

PKAR»- 

All  Tarletles 

2,061 

2.751 

22.084 

26,886 

Family  orchards. 

2.096 

6.097 

40,945 

50,611 

PEACHE8- 

All  varieties 

1,087 

1.618 

531 

8,181 

GraiMS 

18,850 

PLUMS  AND  PR 
Hiseellaneous 

APRT(X)TS— 
Missellaneous 

UNE8— 

varieties 

165,451 

99,698 

890,941 

666,990 

1 
varieties 

4 

16 

20 

CHERRIES— 

AH  varieties *. 

506 

1,886 

5,842 

7.926 

867,2a 

OTHER  FRUIT- 
Blaekberrles 
Raspberries 

- 

100  A. 

Loganberries 
Strawberries 

•      •    • 
-    • 


•       • 


•  •  • 
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ORCHARD  CBNSUS.— Continued. 
District  6 — Skamania  County. 


VARIETIES 


APPLES— 

ArkansM 

Delicious 

Jonathan 

Newtown 

Rome  Beauty... 
Spitz  (EsopuB).. 

Stayman 

Wa^ener 

Wlnrsap 

Winter  Banana. 

Ortley 

Gravenstlne 


PEARS— 

Anjou 

Bartlctt 

Cornice 

Winter  Nelis 

Miscellaneous  yarletlss. 


PEACHES— 

Crawford 

Poster 

Elberta 

Mayflower 

Elton 

Other  varieties. 


PLUMS  Ain>  PRUNES— 

Italian 

Other  varieties 


APRICOTS— 
Moor  Park. 


CHERRIES— 

BIng 

Lambert 

Black  Republican. 
Other  varieties.... 


OTHER  FRUIT- 
Walnuts 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


NUMBER 

AND  AGE 

OF  TREES 


TOTALS 


5  to  12 

Years 

or  Older 


136 
4fi 


19S 
8S 
18 

170 


IS 


n 

SBtW 
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ORCHARD  CE3N8US.— Continued. 
District  7 — ^Lewia  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

VARIBTIES 

1  Year 

8  Years 

SYearr 

>  Years 

12  Years 
or  Older 

TOTALS 

APPLES— 

MlfMUUltiOQS  Taiiftlflr  .  -  r  w  r  T  -  .  T  -  -  .r  -  -.  '  t  -     - 

1,200 

3,000 

7,500 

10,600 

12,500 

86,800 

PKARft- 

UlfcfllanMUfl  ▼nrletles. .  r ^ .  r . .  r . .  ^ , . 

1,200 

2,000 

2,500 

8,000 

2,500 

1    63 
11,800 

PEAOHES— 

MkeellaneouB  Tftiifttlefl. .........  r .......... . 

25 

200 

250 

100 

100 

675 

QniflMff.......    ..    .    ...1-r.1T..... t-T..TT-T. 

400 

Wftlnotfi 

200 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

MlfeellaneoiiU  TBTfetiWi ..............  r  r .,., . 

1,000 

2,500 

500 

4,600 

2,500 

11.000 

CHERRIES— 

MfscfllADiKnui  yatIHIw. 

2,600 

16 

1.200 

1,126 

8,000 

7.880 

GRAND  TOTAL 

00,006 

BuhPruit 

60  A 

OTHER  PRUIT— 

StnwbeiTies 

200 

soo 

/ 
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ORCHARD  CKNSUS.— <:ontinued. 
District  7 — Grays  Harbor  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF.  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1  Tear 

STean 

5  Years 

9  Tears 

12  Tears 
or  Older 

TOTALS 

APPLES— 

Mfflr^Usncoiis  ysrIstlM. .....,,,. 

6 

1,500 

4.000 

4,000 

7.000 

1(,906 

PEARS- 

MlsceUftneous  yarletiss 

200 

250 

800 

300 

1,000 

t,()GO 

PEAGHES- 

50 

50 

65 

40 

10 

215 

PLUMS  AND  PEUNE8- 

MIseeUaneouB  vftrletles 

75 

200 

225 

460 

2,500 

8.4S0 

Walnuts 

100 

1 

Quince 

ts 

CHERRIES— 

MisceUaneous  varieties 

60 

100 

115 

600 

800 

1.S8B 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Sl.lll 

OTHER  PRurr— 

Strawberries 

60  A. 

Oranberrles 

ttOA 

Puflh  Fnitt 

60A 
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ORCHARD  CEN8US.--Continued. 
District  7 — Pacific  County. 


NUliBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1  Year 

8  Tears 

6  Tears 

9  Years 

IS  Tears 
or  Older 

TOTALS 

APPLES— 

Mtveellfmeoi^B  TarietlM. 

200 

235 

860 

1.600 

2.600 

4.77B 

PRAR8— 

MlBeellaiieotis  Tarietim 

75 

100 

160 

200 

400 

89B 

Qalnccs 

60 

Walnuts 

SB 

PLUMS  AMD  PRUNES- 

Miaeellaneoiis  yarletles 

• 

60 

75 

800 

800 

60 

600 

CHERRIES— 

MlscellaiieouB  TarleUes 

660 

GRAND  TOTAL 

6.016 

OTHER  PRurr— 

Oranberriti 

800  A. 

StrawbeiriM 

10  A. 

BuBh  Fruit 

:::::::::  :::::::::i 

10  A. 

1 1 1 

/ 
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ORCHARD  CBN8IJ8.— <:ontlnued. 
District  7 — ^Thurston  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1  Tear 

8  Yeare 

6  Tears 

9  Tears 

12  Yean 

or  Older 

TOTALS 

APPLES— 

MfsccHiiiieouii  TfiTfetlM  t .  1 1 ......  ^  * 

1,500 

2.600 

4,000 

10,000 

20,000 

KM 

PEARS— 

Hlflcellaiieouui  yarletifls 

000 

760 

1.200 

8,000 

1,600 

'.0  i> 
6,960 

PEAOHES— 

Mi9c«l]anfK>nii  ▼ftTlHlei....r...i  ..r.. 

60 

50 

200 

850 

200 

80 

Walnats 

SO 

Qalncfli 

100 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES- 

MlsceHaneouui  yarietles 

60 

160 

225 

2.000 

8,600 

5.9S 

OHERRIES- 

HlflceUftneous  Tftrletlfls 

400 

650 

1.000 

m 

1,000 

600 

S.i50 

GRAND  TOTAL 

E5.SB 

OTHER  PRUIT— 

Bush  Prult 

SO  A. 

Strawberries 

UA. 

Oranberries 

10  A. 
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ORCHARD  CENSUS. — Continued. 
District  7 — ^Mason  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1  Tear 

8  Tears 

6  Years 

9  Tears 

12  Years 
or  Older 

TOTALS 

APPLES— 

If {fl/mll&npniifl  ▼ftrlfitififl. ••». 

800 

500 

1,000 

2,500 

3,000 

7,800 

PEARS- 

If IflceUfineotui  TarfetlGfl.  -■,  ■, 

100 

175 

260 

326 

400 

1,200 

PEACHES— 

tfiappiiAnPoiui  vftrieties 

50 

75 

100 

150 

50 

425 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

infan»ftii  Riwoiiii  Tftrfetics-  ■■, 

100 

150 

260 

250 

800 

1,060 

NntTrea    

60 

CHERRIES— 

If  fau!Pll AneoiM  V Aiietlefl 

100 

100 

200 

826 

375 

1,100 

GRAND  TOTAL 

11.126 

GranM     ..••• ••••••«.• 

50  A. 

OTHER  PKUIT— 

Onln^^           •■•*■•■••••<• 

200 
20  A. 
15  A. 

200 

'Rnfth  "Pnilt 

20  A. 

Rtrftwbfirriefl •••••• •••••••«• 

15  A. 

ORCHARD  CE:NSI7S.r— Continued. 
District  8 — Jefferson  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OP  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1  Year 

8  Years 

6  Years 

9  Years 

12  Yean 
or  Older 

TOTAIiS 

APPLES— 

Mlsfvll Aneoiu  ▼arf etles 

12,010 

PEARS— 

If  tenp1lA.neous  ▼arletles. 

808 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

If  iiicfillaneous  varieties 

1,118 

CHERRIES— 

M{s<*e11iinM)iis  Tar1etle4 t 

2,004 

OTHER  PRUIT— 

StrRwberrles 

7  A 

Rlftllf>t>l>rrlM  ......rr.t'T 

5  A 

liTAplrhArrtPfi     • ■«*••••••• 

fi  A 

T^^ir^nbenisfl • •■•••••••• 

5  A 

•■•(••■••^ 
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ORCHARD  CBN8I78«--Contlnued. 
District  8 — Clallam  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1  Year 

8  Years 

6  Years 

9  Years 

12  Years 
or  Older 

TOTALS 

APPLES- 

Miitnellftnflonfl  ▼arictlM , r, -, ,-  r 

«,SOZ 

PEARS- 

Miscellaneoufl  yftrlctlefl. 

S.MI 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

MfflCf^Il^neouf  VAi'(<^tiAi 

S,101 

OHERRIES— 

Miflcellftneous  yarletiee 

4,115 

OTHER  PRUIT— 

Strawberries 

5A. 

Raspberries 

6A. 

liOffanberries 

10  A. 

' -I --I 

ORCHARD  CEN8U8.--Continudd. 
District  8 — ^Pierce  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OP  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1  Year 

8  Years 

6  Years 

9  Years 

12  Years 
or  Older 

TOTALS 

APPLES— 

M^SCellAnennip  varfetlM 

75.189 

75.180 

PEAR8- 

Miscellaneous  Tarletles 

»,100 

n.l60 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

Miscellaneous  Tarletles 

6.211 

• 

6.91 

CHERRIES— 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

9.010 

9.010 

OTHER  f  Rurr— 

Raspberries 

1.055  A. 

Blackberries 

* 

542  A. 

Strawberries. 

97A 

Loganberries 

14  A. 
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ORCHARH  CBNSUS. — continued. 
District  8 — Kitsap  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1  Yeer 

8  Yean 

5  Yean 

9  Yean 

12  Yean 
or  Older 

TOTALS 

APPLES— 

42,190 

PEARS- 

MtafkAllftnfinufl  VATi^tlM. .. .-... 

11.201 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

8,100 

CTRRRRIES— 

Ml ftff^Ilftneoufl  v Arlfitifis - 

8,010 

OTHER  PRUIT— 

fifirft vlMTrififl  - .           -    .  i  - .  i  - 

90  A. 

RjiarkhPITl^fl        

10  A. 

nTAffkbArrf  M        J 

5  A. 

T..Aff  Anhiirrl^H     i J 

5  A. 

i 

ORCHARD  CBNSU9« — Concluded. 
District  9 — King:  County. 


NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  TREES 

VARIETIES 

1 

1  Year 

8  Yean 

5  Yean 

9  Yean 

12  Yean 
or  Older 

TOTALS 

APPLES—                 ^        '      ' 

••••••#•• 

81.750 

PEARS— 

If faM»A|i«n#otM  vArtetiM • ^  •• 

24,240 

PEACHES— 

If iMiMillATIMniS  VftrlfitiM •  •  •. 

• 
3,692 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES— 

mftaf^^niinMil'lll  VATlfltlfiA .«......t.tt 

-; 

17.960 

APRICOTS-                      ' 

IflttMlllMTIPntM  VArletiM m 

800 

CHERRIES— 

If IbimII  anftnufl  v Arletififl-. 

'  27.795 

^■JVCWUCMJWVUa   w  I»*»l.K»fc««  ...•.••••...••.•••.•• 

OTHER  PRUIT— 

OnlrMH)              .< ..........I 

714 

%CU1U«>C  ,....••••.....•.•••■••••••••••••••••••" 

igntJi              

• 

409 

ORAND  TOTAL 

166,929 

VXkX&A^X^     *  %'  **»**..  ......••»•.••••••.•»••. 
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approximate:   FIGURKS   for   FOURTBEN    COVNTIB8— FRVIT   TREB  DAT4 
FROM  1912  RECORDS.  IfOT  INCLUDED  IN  PREVIOUS  TABLES. 


COUNTIES 


Apple 


Oowlltz 

Ferry 

Island 

Klttltaa 

Lincoln 

Pend  Oreille. 
San  Juan.... 

Skagit 

Snohomish.. 

Stevens 

Wahkiakum. 
Whatcom... 
Whitman.... 


21,000 
28.000 
54,000 
16,000 
86,000 

126,000 
50.000 
60,000 
81,000 
S3.000 
«,&60 
40,000 

186,000 


Pear 


Peach 


Oherrj 


3,800 
7,600 


174,200 
860 

70,000 

18,600 

20,600 

23,000 

4,060 

7.000 

9,200 


34,000 
800 


12,000 
3,000 


83,000 


2,500 
1,800 


000 
3,800 

8,100 
0,000 
7,800 
1,250 
8,800 
14,200 


Plara, 
Prune 


6,660 
1,000 


6,000 
5,400 
6,800 
6.600 
5,600 
18,200 
5.600 
5,600 
6,860 


Apricot 


6.800 


POLICE  WORK. 

The  regulatory  or  police  work  has  to  do  with  the  inspection  of  all  ware- 
houses, storerooms,  orchards,  markets,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  and  If  infection 
Is  found  inspectors  are  empowered  with  authority  to  disinfect  or  if  necessary  to 
condemn  and  destroy  any  property  which  is  or  may  become  a  menace  to  the 
horticultural  interests  of  the  state,  or  if  any  fruit  found  upon  the  market  is 
misbranded  as  to  grade  or  pack  they  see  that  the  markings  are  changed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  grade  of  the  fruit 

During  the  shipping  season  frequent  visits  are  made  by  the  inspectors  to 
the  packing  houses,  warehouses,  and  shipping  points  to  ascertain  if  the  grade 
and  the  pack  conforms  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  If  it  does  not,  fruit 
is  either  repacked  or  else  the  grade  markings  are  changed  before  the  fnilt 
can  be  shipped.  The  law  provides  for  the  giving  of  permits  for  fruit  to  be 
used  for  by-products.  This  privilege  is  sometimes  abused  by  shippers  pur- 
chasing cull  fruit  securing  a  permit  to  ship  to  certain  by-product  plants,  and 
after  the  car  is  rolled,  order  it  diverted  to  other  points,  sometimes  to  other 
states,  where  the  fruit  is  sold  in  the  open  markets.  When  such  cases  are 
found  within  the  state  the  inspector  can  seize  and  handle  the  fruit  as  con- 
dltlons  warrant  The  law  explicitly  forbids  the  placing  of  wormy  apples  «po& 
the  open  markets  in  the  state  and  each  y^ear  there  are  mofe  or  less  arrests 
and  convictions  of  peddlers  and  hucksters  who  try  to  evade  this  phase  of 
the  law. 

CLEAN-UP  WORK. 

In  all  fruit  sections  there  is  more  or  less  non-resident  orchard  property, 
which  is  a  menace  to  adjoining  orchards. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  over  these  properties  carefully  each  year  and  ascer- 
tain if  caretakers  are  giving  them  the  proper  attention,  to  keep  them  from  be- 
coming a  harbor  for  pests. 

When  this  condition  arises  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  such  cleanup  work 
as  is  advisable.  It  may  be  pruning,  spraying,  or  both,  and  in  some  cases  gen- 
eral condemnation  is  ordered  and  the  orchard  removed  so  that  It  may  not  be- 
come a  menace  to  the  community. 
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Blight,  San  Jose  scale,  and  some  other  of  the  most  serious  pests  make 
more  or  less  cleanup  work  necessary  each  year. 

This  work  is  usually  done  while  the  trees  are  dormant.  Last  season  156 
notices  were  served,  and  where  the  owner  or  caretaker  did  not  give  the  trees 
the  proper  attention  the  matter  was  handled  by  the  inspection  service  and  the 
cost  charged  against  the  property. 

IKSPECnON. 

The  inspection  work  consists  in  the  careful  examination  of  all  orchards 
and  nurseries  within  the  state  as  far  as  available  funds  will  permit,  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  are  free  from  dangerous  insects  or  disease.  The  examination  of  im- 
ported nursery  stock,  whether  coming  from  other  states  or  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  examination  of  commercial  fruit  to  see  if  it  is  clean  of  pests  and 
that  it  is  graded  and  packed  according  to  the  grading  rules  of  the  state 
adopted  for  the  current  season.  Potatoes  and  vegetables  in  general  coming 
hito  the  state  from  other  states  are  inspected  against  tuber  moth  or  other 
infestation. 

WEEKLY  REPORTS. 

Weekly  reports  are  made  by  all  inspectors  in  which  they  designate  the 
character  of  work  performed  for  that  period  and  report  any  matters  coming 
under  their  observation  which  needs  special  attention.  The  following  copy  of 
the  report  shows  the  volume  of  the  work  done  during  the  last  nine  months  of 
the  fiscal  year,  from  October  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918.  These  reports  give  us  a 
check  upon  the  men  in  the  field  and  keep  us  informed  as  to  their  general  activi- 
ties in  the  different  parts  of  the  state.  Weather  conditions  such  as  frosts, 
severe  win4  storms,  or  hard  freezes  are  reported,  and  any  unusual  prevalence 
of  insect  activity  is  noted. 

Labor  oonditions  at  spraying  or  harvesting  periods  is  reported,  all  of  which 
is  essential  information  that  we  must  have  if  we  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
general  field  conditions. 


STATE   OF   WASHINGTON— DEPAETMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 


DIVISION  OF  HORTICUIiTUKB. 

Following  record  Is  for  nine  months,  October  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918: 
The  size  of  report  blanks  Is  8^x14  inches. 


LOCALITY  OE 
TOWN 


INSPECTED 


Orchards 
(Aeros) 


Nurseries 
or  Crops 


Demonstrations, 

Lectures,  or 

Meetings 


Letters 
Sent  Out, 
Not     . 
Circulars 


Tflls- 

pbone 

Calls 


ListofFsnDi 
Visited 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Tborsdty 

Friday 

Saturday 


134,607  acres  ot  orchards  inspected. 

2,221  orchards  inspected;  acreage  not  given. 

2,880  acres  of  nurseries  and  nursery  crops  Idspeeted. 

872  nurseries  and  crops  Inspected;  acreage  not  glyen. 


1«M 


6.066 


6,271 


10,217 


Days  and  half  days  in  office 518 

Days  and  half  days  in  fleld 2.134 

Number  of  circulars  sent  out 23,268 

Miles  traveled  by  auto 86.716 

Miles  traveled  by  rail 9,904 

Miles  traveled  by  other  conveyance 6,684 


MATTERS  NEEDINO  SPECIAL  ATTENTIOH 


Condemnation  and  clean-up  notices  sent,  ISB 


The  reverse  side  of  this  weekly  report  blank  (8^  by  14  inches). 


INSPECTION  OF  FRUITS  OR  VEGETARLBS. 


Date 


GROWER  OB 
SHIPPER 


SOLD  OR 
CONSIGNED  TO 


Nine  months*  summary  of  th«se  reports, 
October,  1017,  to  June  80,  1018 


Packages  repacked. 


NUMBER  OF  PACKAGES 


Inspected      Condemned 


806,782 
67  cars 


84,902 
6  ears 


Inspee- 
tion 


Remarks. 
DIspositioD. 
'    Etc. 


2,06B 
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NURSERY  INSPECTION. 

The  inspection  of  nurseries  and  nursery  stock  is  done  mostly  at  the  dig- 
ging and  shipping  season,  because  this  is  the  only  time  when  the  conditions 
of  both  stock  and  roots  can  be  properly  examined.  This  branch  of  the  inspec- 
tion is  very  important,  as  upon  it  depends  the  distributing  of  nothing  but 
healthy  stock.  The  inspection  of  foreign  stock  is  given  close  attention  in  order 
that  new  pests  from  foreign  countries  may  not  be  imported  on  the  stock. 
Seattle  is  the  principal  distributing  point  for  nursery  stock  in  the  Northwest. 
Mr.  F.  N.  Rhodes  has  in  charge  both  the  federal  and  state  inspection  work  at 
that  point 

The  law  requires  that  all  nurseries  operating  in  the  state  shall  have  a  state 
license.*  This  is  a  protection  to  the  purchaser  of  nursery  stock  because  if  he 
secures  his  stock  from  a  licensed  nurseryman,  that  nursery  is  under  bond 
to  produce  healthy  stock  true  to  the  name  for  which  it  was  sold. 

The  following  list  shows  the  nurseries  licensed  for  the  years  1916-1917  and 
1917-1918.  The  license  fee  is  15.00  a  year  and  the  bond  requirement  is 
$1,000.00: 

UST  OF  NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  LICENSED  TO  DO  BUSINESS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  FOR  THE  YEAR  1916-1917. 

Aabllng-Boyce  Seed  Co.,  89  Pike  Street,  Seattle. 

Art  Floral  Co. ;  C.  Nojl,  proprietor,  94  Pike  Street,  Seattle. 

Beall  Greenhouse  Co.,  Seattle. 

Bear,  C.  H.,  6420  Flora  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Blossom  Floral  Co.,  Walla  Walla. 

Bonnell,  J.  J.,  2601  East  Galer  Street,  Seattle. 

Boyd  Nursery,  Everett. 

Broadway  Floral  Co. ;  L.  Le  Gros,  proprietor,  Everett. 

Brown.  E.  E..  Detroit. 

Buchanan,  J.  A.  and  A.  A.,  Quambergr.  Vancouver. 

Burien  Lake  Nursery,  204  Second  Avenue  South,  Seattle. 

Burt,  A.  J.,  florist,  829  Riverside  Avenue,  Spokane. 

Carver,  Gleason  A..  2824  North  Fiftieth  Street,  Seattle. 

Capital  City  Nurseries  and  Greenhouse,  Olympia. 

Capital  Hill  Floral  Co.,  1524  Fifteenth  Avenue  North.  Seattle. 

Capital  Hill  Floral  Co.,  1524  Fifteenth  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Christopher  Nurseries,  Christopher. 

City  Floral  and  Seed  Co.,  1910  Hewett  Avenue,  Everett 

Columbia  and  Okanogan  Nursery  Co.,  Wenatchee. 

Cornwall  Park  Nursery  and  Floral  Co.,  Bellingham. 

Dameyer,  C,  603  Leary  Building,  Seattle. 

Davis.  W.  H,  Klrkland. 

Driscoll,  James  A.,  11  West  Main  Avenue,  Spokane. 

E:verett  Floral  Co.,  1814  Hewitt  Avenue,  Everett. 

Evergreen  Nursery,  Third  Avenue  and  Pine  Street,  Seattle. 

E<vergreen  Nursery,  Tacoma. 

Femdale  Nursery,  Ferndale. 

Fremont  Floral  Co.,  North  Fortieth  and  Bvanston,  Seattle. 

Fugito,  T.,  407  Riverside  Avenue,  Spokane. 

Furuya  Co.,  M.,  Inc.,  216  Second  Avenue  South,  Seattle. 

Gerhardt.  O.,  Box  76,  Riverton. 

Heege,  Otto,  1401  Trenton  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Hinz,  A.  A.,  618  South  K  Street,  Tacoma. 

Hoadly,  C,  Kennewick. 

Hollywood  Gardens,  Inc.,  1534  Second  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Home  Nursery  Co.,  Richland. 

Hopkins,  J.  G.,  Tukwila, 

Hopkins,  T.  R.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Klrkland. 

Horst's  Floral  Shop,  Bellingham. 

Hoyt  Brothers  Co.,  11  Post  Street,  Spokane. 

Hulseman,  L.  H.,  Lakeside. 

Island  Nurseries  and  Fruit  Farm.  Vashon. 

James.  J.  H.,  928  South  Tenth  Street,  Pasco. 

Kelley,  A.  A.,  nurseryman  and  gardener,  Station  B,  Spokane. 

Key  City  Greenhouses,  Port  Townsend. 

Kincaid,  J.  W.,  Bellingham. 

Kittle  and  Langlois,  Rltzville. 

Krause,  H.  E.,  R  F.  D.  No.  8.  Spokane. 
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Lake  Chelan  Nursery  Co^)  Chelan. 

Lakeview  Nursery,  1601  Fifteenth  Avenue  North,  Seattle. 

Lan^e,  Paul  E.,  8513  Weedin  Place,  Seattle. 

Latona  Floral  Co.,   347  Bast  Fifty-sixth  Street.  Seattle. 

Lewis,  J.  W.,  Box  246,  Sedro  Woolley. 

McCormick,  Mr.  H.  B.,  1121  High  Street,  Belllngham. 

McCormack  Brothers,  Pacific  and  Fifteenth,  Tacoma. 

McCoy,  L.  W.,  Second  and  Marion  Streets.  Seattle. 

Meadowdale  Nursery.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Edmonds. 

Methow  Trading  Co.,  Winthrop. 

Moffet,  Fred  I..  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Ellensburg. 

Mt.  Vernon  Nursery  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Nlshltanl,  D.,  R  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  92.  Seattle. 

Northern  Pacific  Nurseries,  Toppenish. 

Ornamental  and  Fruit  Nursery  Co.,  Wapato. 

Overman's  Nursery,   29  Monroe  Street,  Spokane. 

Payne,  Frank  E.,  Camas. 

Pioneer  Floral  Co.,  3118  Yesler  Way,  Seattle. 

Prosser  Nurseries,  Prosser. 

Pudor,  O.  M.,  Puyallup. 

Puget  Sound  Nursery  and  Seed  Co.,  Seattle. 

Puyallup  Nursery,  Puyallup. 

Rainier  Nursery,  Third  and  Pine  Streets,  Seattle. 

Reimer's  Floral  Art  Shop,  807  Riverside  Avenue,  Spokane. 

Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond. 

Riegel,  B.  and  W.  I..  Cooper,  Vancouver. 

Riverside  Nursery ;  R.  A.  Jones,  proprietor,  Spokane. 

Rosaia  Brothers,  1003  Third  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Rosecraft  Fruit  Farm,  Sumner. 

Sanved,  Peter,  nurseryman,  1803  Thirty-ninth  North,  Seattle. 

Sea  View  Park  Greenhouse  and  Nursery,  6639  California  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Seattle  Floral  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Denny  Way,  Seattle^ 

Seattle  Nursery  Co. ;  Gerald  Carver,  proprietor,  Seattle. 

Shomaker,  Joel,  Nellita. 

Simpson,  Chas.  S.,  Yakima. 

Slaughenhaupt,  J.  B.,  Kennewlck. 

Slauson,  H.  B.,  5416  Morgan  Street,  Seattle. 

Smith  Floral  Co..  1716  South  Fifty-sixth  Street.  Tacoma. 

Snohomish  Nursery;  W.  J.  Ricketts,  proprietor,  Snohomish. 

Spokane  Nursery ;  Otto  Hubenthal,  proprietor,  Spokane. 

Stapleton,  Donart.  Spokane. 

Stephens.  C.  D.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Yakima. 

Stitz,  A.  A.,  Everett. 

Stuber  and  Richardson.  4852  Holly  Street,  Seattle. 

Tate,  C.  P.,  Grandview. 

Toppenish  Nursery  Co.,  Toppenish. 

Turner,  Garrison,  4320  Fourteenth  Avenue  Northeast,  Seattle. 

The  Bon  Marche,  Second  and  Pike.  Seattle. 

The  Burdett  Co.,  First  and  Denny  Way,  Seattle. 

The  Northern  Nurseries,  Otis  Orchards. 

University  Nursery  and  Greenhouse,   4008  Ninth  Avenue  Northeast,  StottlA 

Walght,  Chas.  H.,  2052  North  Seventy-eighth  Street.  Seattle. 

Washington  Nursery  Co.,  Toppenish. 

Wenatchee  Home  Nursery,  Wenatchee. 

Westlake,  T.  E.,  care  Westlake  Public  Market.  Spokane. 

White   Salmon   Nursery,   White   Salmon. 

Whitney,  F.  A.,  3846  Thirty-fourth  Avenue  West.  Seattle. 

Wlbra,  G.  I..  Chehalis. 

Wingren,   O.   J.,   LaConner. 

Woolworth  A  Co.,  F.  W.,  1106  Pacific  Avenue,  Tacoma. 

Yakima  &  Columbia  River  Nurseries  Co.,  Yakima. 

Yakima  Valley  Nursery  Co.,  Toppenish. 

Young,  W.  D.,  Kennewlck. 

Young  &  Lester,  nurserymen,  Walla  Walla, 

OUTSIDE  THE  STATE. 

Albany  Nurseries,  Albany,  Ore. 

Birchler,  Henry,  1406  East  Stark  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Bobbink  A  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Butzer,  J.  J.,  188  Front  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Capital  City  Nursery,   Salem,  Ore. 

Clark  Brothers,  nurserymen,  287  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Dreer,  Henry  A.,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain.   Mass. 

Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Osage,  Iowa. 

German  Nurseries  and  Seed  House,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Kellogg,  R.  M.  Company,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Lafayette  Nursery  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ore. 

Meehan.  Company,  Thos.  B.,  Dresher,  Pa. 

Milton  Nursery  Co.,  Milton,  Ore. 

Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Orenco,  Ore. 
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Pacific  Nursery  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 

PllkifiKton,  J.  B.,  P.  O.  Box  242,  Portland,  Ore. 

Portland  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  Front  and  TamhiU  Streets,  Portland.  Ore. 

Portland  Wholesale  Nursery  Co.,  112%  Grand  Avenue,  Portland,  Ore. 

Quaker  Nurseries,  Salem,  Ore. 

Rose  Valley  Nursery,  1052  Corbett  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

RussellviUe  Nurseries,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  265,  Portland,  Ore. 

Salem  Nursery  Co.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Sherbrooke,  W.  E.,  Cornelius,  Ore. 

Silva-Bersrtholdt  Co..  New  Castle,  Cal. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  and  Orchard  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co..  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Taylor  &  Co.,  H.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

True-to-Name  Nursery,  Hood  River,  Ore. 

The  Villa  Nursery,  R  F.  D.  No.   1,  Box  396,  Portland,  Ore. 

'Weed  Landscape  Nursery,   Beaverton,  Ore. 

Wheelock,  Alton  R  and  Herbert  E.  Congdon,  North  Collins,  N«  Y. 

UST  OF  NURSERYMAN  AND  FLORISTS  LICENSED  TO  DO  BUSINESS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  FOR  THE  YEAR  1917*1018. 

Adams    County — 

Kittel,  J.  C.  RltzviUe. 

ABOtIn   County — 

Lewiston-Clarkston  Improvement  Co.,  Clarkston. 

Benton  County — 

Gardner,  J.  R,  Richland. 

Home  Nursery  Co. ;  Fred  P.  Freeman,  proprietor,  Richland. 
ProBser  Nurseries,  P.  B.  Nickerson,  proprietor,  Prosser. 
SlauKhtenhaupt,  J.  B.,  Kennewick. 

Chelan  County — 

Columbia  A  Okanogan  Nursery  Co..  Inc.,  Wenatchee. 
Hulseman,  D.  H.,  Lakeside. 
Post,  Fred  L,  Chelan. 

Clarke  County — 

Buchanan  A  Quamberg,  Vancouver. 

Hansen,  Andrew,  Vancouver. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Harriet  C,  Vancouver. 

Luepke,  Frank,  Vancouver. 

Palmer,  Chester  M.,  R  F.  D.  No.  S,  Box  32,  Vancouver. 

Payne,   Frank  R,  Camas. 

Rieirel,  E.  and  W.  I.  Cooper,  Vancouver. 

"WsLTdt   A.  A.,   Brush   Prairie. 

Kins  County — 

Aabling-Boyce  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  89  West  Pike  Street,  Seattle. 

Allen,  F.  B.,  506  North  Seventy-second  Street.  Seattle. 

Araki,  N.,  Elmgrove  Street,  South  Park.  Seattle. 

Art  Floral  Co. ;  G.  Noji,  proprietor,  94  Pike  Street,  Seattle. 

Bauer,   Christian,  630  Twenty^elghth  Avenue  North,  Seattle. 

Beall  Greenhouse  Co.,  Vashon. 

Bear,  C.  H.,  6420  Flora  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Bell,  Frank  J.,  6216  Myrtle  Street,  Seattle. 

Benson,  E.  G.,  3600  Montlake  Boulevard,  Seattle. 

Bonnell.  J.  J.,  2601  East  Galer  Street.  Seattle. 

Bums  Floral  Co.,  601  Third  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Buxton,  A  E.,  7332  Wilson  Avenue.  Seattle. 

Capital  Hill  Floral  Co..  1624  Fifteenth  Street  North,  Seattle. 

Carver,  Gleasoq  A.  2324  North  Fiftieth  Street,  Seattle. 

Christopher  Nurseries ;  John  A.  Stewart  and  Son,  Christopher. 

Davis,  W.  H.,  Kirkland. 

Domeyer.  C,  603  Leary  Building,  Seattle. 

Dupea,  Thomas,  3829  Ren  ton  Avenue,  Seattle. 

ESast  Seattle  Florist;  S.  E.  Sanford,  proprietor,  Seattle. 

ESvergreen  Nursery,  Third  and  Pine  Streets,  Seattle. 

Fabi  A  Cole,  2569  Fourth  Street  West,  Seattle. 

Fremont  Floral  Co.,  1401  Trenton  Street,  Seattle. 

Friday,  H.  E.,  Green  Lake  Station.  Seattle. 

Furuya  Co.,  M.,  Inc.,  2160  Second  Avenue  South,  Seattle. 

Oerhardt,  O.,  Box  76.  Riverton. 

Goldsack,  E.  H.,  6639  Holly  Street,  Seattle. 

Hansen,  H.  M.,  6639  California  Avenue.  Seattle. 

Hollywood  Gardens,  Inc.,  1634  Second  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Hopkins,  X,  Vashon. 

Island  Nurseries  anr  Fruit  Farm,  Vashon. 

Lsike  Burien  Nursery;  Charles  Schoening,  proprietor,  Seattle. 

Lakevlew  Nursery,  1601  Fifteenth  Avenue  North,  Seattle. 

Lange,  Paul  B.,  6813  Weeding  Place,  Seattle. 

Latona  Floral  Co.,  347  East  Sixty- fifth  Street,  Seattle. 
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Lilly  Co..  Chas.  H.,  Seattle. 

Llndley  Nurseries ;  H.  M.  Lindley,  proprietor,  Seattle. 

Madlem,  Isaac  F.,  1208  Denny  Way,  Seattle. 

Malmo,  Chas.,  3100  Rainier  Boulevard,  Seattle. 

Matsuda,  T.,  6702  Fourteenth  Northwest,  Seattle. 

McCllmans.  D.  and  Linn  Ian  M.,  6401  Ravenna  Avenue,  Seattle. 

McCoy.  C.  E.,  48S9  Brandon  Street,  Seattle. 

McCoy,  L.  W.,  900  Second  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Melby's  Floral  Shop,   218  Pike  Street.   Seattle. 

Metzell,  Frank,  3510  Holly  Street.  Seattle. 

Mochizuki,  B.,  5802  Ashworth  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Mochizuku.  S.  K.,  R  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  305.  Seattle. 

Morgran,  H.  C,  3540  Kenyon  Street,   Seattle. 

Morlta.  M.,  R  F.  D.  No.  5.  Box  388,  Seattle. 

Neuse,  Carl,  607  Thirty-flfth  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Newell,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Kirkland. 

Nishltani.  D..  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Box  92,  Seattle. 

Northwest  Rose  Co..  Stall  38,  Economy  Market,  Seattle. 

Numakami.  K.,  602 Vi  North  Eif?hty-seventh  Street,  Seattle. 

O'Brien.  Philip  D.,  3118  Tesler  Way,  Seattle. 

Pederson,  Lambert  E..  2583  Seventh  Street.  Seattle. 

Puget  Sound  Nursery  and  Seed  Co..  1622  Fourth  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Queen  City  Floral  Co..  1223  East  Union  Street.  Seattle. 

Rainier  Floral  Co.,  500  Nevada  Street,  Seattle. 

Rosaia,  Felix,  1000  Third  Avenue.  Seattle. 

Salto.  K.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  352.  Green  Lake  Station.  Seattle. 

Sanved  Nursery  Co.,  1803  Thlrty-eigrhth  Street  North,  Seattle. 

Scott  A  Son,  6533  Wilson  Avenue.  Seattle. 

Seattle  Floral  Co..  Fourth  Avenue  and  Denny  Way.  Seattle. 

Seattle  Nursery  Co.,  4520  Sunnyside  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Sheffield,  Mrs.  Geo..  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Burton. 

Slauson,  H.  B.,  5416  Morf?an  Street.  Seattle. 

Stuber  A  Richardson,  4852  Holly  Street,  Seattle. 

Sullivan,   Chas.   E..   1510  Third  Avenue.   Seattle. 

The  Burdett  Co.,  First  and  Denny  Way.  Seattle. 

The  Sunset  Nursery,  4323  Fifth  Street  Northwest.  Seattle. 

The  Yokohoma  Nursery.  Ltd.,  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle. 

Thomas  Floral  Co.,  1003  Third  Avenue,  Seattle. 

Turner,  Garrison.  4320  Fourteenth  Avenue  Northeast,  Seattle. 

U.  S.  Trading  Co..  Pacific  Building,  Seattle. 

University  Floral  Shop.  4309  Fourteenth  Avenue  Northeast.  Seattle. 

University  Nursery  and  Greenhouse,   4008  Ninth  Avenue  Northeast,  Seattle. 

Waight.  Chas.  H..  252  North  Seventy-eighth  Street.  Seattle. 

Washington  Floral  Co.,  1516  Fortieth  Street  North,  Seattle. 

Wessman  A  Strander.  1906  Fifth  Avenue.  Seattle. 

Whendon,  P.,  Kirkland. 

Whitney.  F.  A.,  3846  Thirty-fourth  Avenue  West,  Seattle. 

Wylle,  Thomas,  florist.  6138  Holly  Street,  Seattle. 

Vashon  Garden  Company,  Vashon. 

Kittitas  County— 

MofTet.  Fred  L,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  EUensburg. 

Klickitat  County- 
White  Salmon  Nursery;  Horace  E.  Wray,  proprietor,  Klickitat. 

Lewis  County — 

Wlbra,  G.  L,  1530  Market  Street.  Chehalis. 

Mason  County — 

Brown,  E.  E.,  Detroit. 

Pierce  County — 

Evergreen  Nursery;  W.  H.  Biddle,  proprietor,  1101  South  Stevens,  Tacoma. 

Mainke,  H.  W..  1219  Sixth  Avenue,  Tacoma. 

McCormack  Bros.,  Pacific  and  Fifteenth,  Tacoma. 

Pudor,  O.  M.,  Puyallup. 

Puyallup  Nursery ;  A.  Llngham,  proprietor,  Tacoma. 

Rosecraft  Fruit  Farm ;  F.  H.  Brugelhaus.  proprietor,  Sumner. 

Woodland  Park  Floral  Co.,  Sumner. 

Wool  worth,  F.  W.  &  Co.,  1106  Pacific  Avenue,  Tacoma. 

Skagit  County — 

Mt.  Vernon  Nurseries ;  E.  B.  Chenoweth,  proprietor,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Wingren,  O.  J.,  La  Conner. 

Snohomish    County — 

Boyd  Nursery  Co.,  Everett. 

Broadway  Floral  Co.,  Everett. 

City  Floral  and  Seed  Co.;  W.  Wallmark.  proprietor,  Everett. 

Everett  Floral  Co.,  1814  Hewitt  Avenue,  Everett. 

Meadowdale  Nursery;  P.  H.  Burdett,  proprietor,  Edmonds. 

Rlcketts,  W.  J.,  Snohomish  Nursery,  Snohomish. 
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Spokane  County — 

Burt,  Albert  J.,  Clemmer  Theatre  Building,  Spokane. 
DriacoU,  James,  11  West  Main  Avenue,  Spokane. 
Hoyt  Bros.  Co.,  11  Post  Street,  Spokane. 
'     KeUy,  A.  A.,  nurseryman  and  gardner.  Station  B,  Spokane. 
Krause,  H.  E.,  R,  F.  D.  No.  8.  Spokane. 
Overman's  Nursery,  29  Monroe  Street,  Spokane. 
Reimer's  Floral  Art  Shop,  807  Riverside,  Spokane. 
Riverside  Nursery,  R.  F.  D.  No.  10,  Hillyard. 
Rosalia  Nursery ;  L.  S.  Kimm,  proprietor,  Rosalia. 
Spokane  Nursery,  South  2009  Grand  Boulevard,  Spokane. 
Spokane  Seed  Company,  Inc.,  Spokane. 

The  Northern  Nursery,  West  1104  Carlisle  Avenue,  Spokane. 
Tumley,  J.  H.  &  Son,  North  801  Monroe  Street,  Spokane. 
West  lake,  T.  E.,  care  Westlake  Public  Market. 

Tburston  County — 

.  Capital  City  Nurseries  and  Greenhouse ;  C.  Klam,  proprietor,  Olympia. 

Walla  Walla  County — 

Blossom  Floral  Co.,  Walla  Walla. 
Young  &  Lester,  Walla  Walla. 

Whatcom  County — 

Cornwall  Park  Nursery  and  Floral  Co. ;  A.  Allenbach,  proprietor,  Bellingham. 
Femdale  Nursery ;  J.  J.  Rowe,  Manager,  Whatcom. 
Horst's  Floral  Shop;  Fred  F.  Horst,  proprietor,  Whatcom. 
Klncald,  J.  W.,  Bellingham. 
McCormick,  H.  B.,  Bellingham. 
.     Smith,  John  W.  Macrae,  2315  Williams  Street,  Bellingham. 
Thomas,  Rockwell  H.,  1208  Sixth  Street,  South  Bellingham. 

T^ima  County — 

Downs,  Warren,  409  South  Fourth  Street,  Yakima. 
Hamilton  Nursery  Co.,  Yakima. 

Ornamental  and  Fruit  Nursery  Co. ;  John  Ryken,  manager,  Wapato. 
Simpson,  Chas.  S..  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  158,  Yakima. 
Tate,  C.  P.,  Grandview. 
Toppenlsh  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Toppenlsh. 
:    Washington  Nursery  Co.,  Toppenlsh. 

Yakima  &  Columbia  River  Nursery  Co.,  210  Miller  Building,  Yakima. 
Yakima  Valley  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Toppenlsh. 

Got  of  State — 

Albany  Nursery  Co.,  Albany,  Ore. 

BIrchler,  H.,  1406  East  Stark  Street.  Portland,  Ore. 

Bobblnk  &  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Burbank,  Luther.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Butzer,  J.  J.,  188  Front  Street,  Portland.  Ore. 
'     Carlton  Nursery  Co. ;  F.  and  A.  D.  Brooks,  proprietors,  Carlton,  Ore. 

Capitol  City  Nursery  Co.,  Salem,  Ore. 
'■    Dreer,  Henry  A.,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
;    Eastern  Nurseries ;  Henry  S.  Dawson,  proprietor,  Holliston.  Mass. 

Kelloger.  R.  M.,  Co.,  Inc.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.    . 

X/ewiston  Flower  Shop,  Lewlston,  Idaho. 

Milton  Nursery  Co.,  Milton,  Ore. 

Oreifon  Nursery  Co.,  Orenco,  Ore. 

Pacffle  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland.  Ore. 

■  Pllktngton,  J.  B.,  P.  O.  Box  242,  Portland,  Ore. 

;    Portland  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  Front  and  Yamhill  Streets,  Portland,  Ore. 

;    Portland  Wholesale  Nursery  Co.,  112%  Grand  Avenue,  Portland,  Ore. 

.    Quaker  Nurseries ;  C.  F.  Lansing,  proprietor,  Salem.  Ore. 

:    Routledge  Seed  and  Floral  Co.,  Inc.,  169  Second  Street.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Ruseelvllle  Nurseries,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  265,  Portland,  Ore. 
;    Salem  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co.,  New  Castle,  Cal.  I 

.    Sonderegger  Nurseries  and  Seed  House,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  and  Orchard  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Sherbrooke,  W.  E.,  Cornelius,  Ore. 

■  Taylor,  H  S.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Villa  Nursery,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  395,  Portland,  Ore. 
True-to-Name  Nursery,  Inc. ;  H.  S.  Galligan,  proprietor,  Hood  River,  Ore. 
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POTATO  INSPECTION. 

No  branch  of  the  inspection  work  is  given  closer  attention  than  is  the  po- 
tato inspection,  especially  that  part  of  it  in  connection  with  the  inspection  of 
California  potatoes  against  the  introduction  of  the  potato  tuber  moth. 

For  four  consecutive  years  Mr.  F.  N.  Rhodes,  inspector  of  the  ninth  dis- 
trict, has  spent  from  four  to  eight  weeks  in  California  in  the  tuber  moth  in- 
fected districts  inspecting  shipments  destined  for  Washington  and  other  north- 
ern sections.  Realizing  what  the  injury  to  the  early  potato  trade  in  Seattle 
and  other  points  would  be  if  the  state  placed  an  embargo  upon  California 
potatoes  for  its  own  protection,  the  dealers  and  commission  merchants  guar- 
anteed to  furnish  expense  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  shipping  season  of  early  potatoes,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting all  shipments  destined  for  Washington  and  other  northwestern  points. 
Their  request  has  been  granted.  During  his  four  years'  work  in  the  California 
fields  we  have  been  able  to  prevent  any  known  infestation  to  become  estab- 
lished in  this  state.  Mr.  Rhodes'  personal  report  for  1918  explains  the  situa- 
tion in  detail: 

Seattle,  Washington,  September  24,  1918. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Dean, 

Chief,  Division  of  Horticulture, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Dear  Mr.  Dean:  I  left  Seattle,  May  17th,  1918.  for  San  Francisco,  driving  a 
Ford  touring  car  from  there  to  Los  Angeles,  a  distance  of  440  miles,  going  via 
Stockton,  Merced,  Fresno,  and  Bakersfleld,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  May  23d. 
and  inspected  the  first  car  of  potatoes  the  following  day.  I  saw  from  the  very 
first  inspections  that  the  tuber  moth  was  to  be  much  more  serious  than  any  of 
the  other  three  years  I  had  been  in  California.  During  my  five  weeks'  stay  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  I  visited  and  inspected  many  potato  fields  as 
well  as  carloads  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  Beuna  Park,  Norwalk,  Stanton, 
Fullerton,  Anaheim,  El  Monte,  Savannah,  Baldwin  Park,  Arcadia,  Pomona, 
Ontario,  Chico,  Upland;  several  places  in  San  Bernardino  County  as  far  up  as 
San  Jacinto,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  also  many  potato 
growing  sections  in  what  is  known  as  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  I  traveled 
by  auto  about  3,000  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  and  San  Bernardino 
counties.  By  having  my  auto  with  me  I  was  able  to  cover  a  great  deal  more 
ground  this  year  than  other  years  when  I  had  to  depend  on  being  taken  to  the 
different  districts  where  cars  were  being  loaded  by  the  shippers.  I  was  asked 
to  pass  on  a  field  of  twenty-seven  acres  of  potatoes  at  Pacomia  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  and  upon  inspection  found  the  potatoes  so  badly  infected  with 
tuber  moth  as  to  be  nearly  worthless.  This  Japanese  grower  had  paid  $2.00  per 
sack  for  his  seed,  the  field  would  average  fifty  sacks  to  the  acre,  yet  he  lost 
90  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  because  of  the  serious  tuber  moth  infection,  many 
of  the  potatoes  having  as  many  as  fifteen  larva  in  them,  and  they  were  surely 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  I  saw  several  fields  of  potatoes  in  the  same  dis- 
trict which  were  also  in  very  bad  condition.  This  district  had  tuber  moth  every 
year.  Had  the  conditions  this  season  been  such  that  the  movement  of  Southern 
California  potatoes  had  been  slow  there  certainly  would  have  been  a  large  loss 
from  tuber  moth,  but  the  demand  was  strong  and  potatoes  moved  out  fast. 

I  invariably  found  that  the  principal  causes  for  tuber  moth  infection  in 
Southern  California  to  be :  First,  shallow  planting,  exposing  the  potatoes  to  at- 
tacks of  the  adults  of  moths  which  are  night  flyers  and  at  which  time  many  of 
the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  exposed  potatoes.  Potatoes  grown  on  heavy, 
cloddy  land  which  bakes  and  cracks  would  invariably  be  found  to  be  infected, 
and  shallow  planting  on  fine  sandy  soil  would  occasionally  show  some  infec- 
tion, but  where  the  potatoes  were  on  sandy  soil  and  five  and  six  inches  deep. 
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which  was  the  case  in  a  number  of  places,  there  was  little  and  no  infection 
in  the  early  crop  because  neither  the  moth  or  the  larva  can  get  at  them  at 
this  depth.  I  do  believe  that  were  potatoes  in  Southern  California  planted  four 
to  six  inches  in  depth  and  grown  only  on  fine  sandy  soil  and  when  dug  put  in 
new  bags,  and  taken  off  the  field  the  same  day,  or  else  kept  well  covered, 
there  would  be  little  or  no  trouble  on  account  of  tuber  moth.  I  have  seen  two 
fields  of  potatoes  separated  only  by  the  highway,  the  soil  in  one  field  was 
fine  sand  and  showed  no  tuber  moth  whatever;  the  soil  in  the  other  field  was 
heavy,  had  become  baked  and  cracked,  giving  the  moth  and  larva  an  easy  access 
to  the  potatoes,  and  these  certainly  were  quite  wormy.  These  southern  pota- 
toes should  be  dug  and  marketed  as  soon  as  they  will  stand  shipment,  and 
should  not  be  held  at  all. 

In  San  Joaquin  County,  where  potatoes  are  grown  on  the  delta  or  what  is 
known  as  river  lands,  where  plenty  of  water  is  usualy  to  be  had,  I  seldom 
found  the  tuber  moth  in  the  early  potatoes,  but  when  grown  on  the  higher 
dry  lands  where  water  is  not  plentiful  they  generally  show  some  Infection. 
San  Joaquin  County  potato  acreage  this  year  is  20,000  acres,  against  25,000  acres 
in  1917,  and  the  average  yield  will  go  125  sacks  per  acre,  and  I  understand 
Geo.  Shima,  the  California  potato  king,  as  he  is  termed,  controls  7,500  acres 
out  of  the  20,000  acres.  The  yield  in  the  Los  Angeles  district  is  not  more  than 
thirty  to  thirty-five  sacks  per  acre. 

I  issued  certificates  as  to  the  freedom  from  tuber  moth  on  206  carloads  of 
spuds  whjch  were  shipped  to  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Texas,  and  refused  certificates  on  forty-five  cars  and  in  addition  examined  about 
twenty-five  cars  which  were  finally  not  shipped  into  territories  requiring  certifi- 
cates. Figuring  on  an  average  of  ten  sacks  cut  and  examined  to  each  car  I  ex- 
amined a  total  of  2,750  sacks,  many  times  examining  nearly  all  the  potatoes 
in  a  sack.  On  a  money  basis  of  $800.00  per  car  right  through,  the -total  value 
of  potatoes  examined  would  be  |220,000.00.  Many  cars  of  potatoes  this  season 
were  from  ten  to  eighteen  days  in  transit  to  Washington  points,  when  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  days  should  have  been  the  limit  of  time  in  transit.  When  a  car 
of  potatoes  was  inspected  and  passed  at  shipping  point  and  reached  destination 
in  this  state  in  six  or  seven  days  there  would  be  little  or  no  danger  of  eggs 
hatching  and  potatoes  becoming  Infected  in  transit,  but  when  a  car  is  eighteen 
days  in  transit,  as  was  the  case  in  one  car,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
potatoes  would  arrive  at  destination  free  from  infection.  California  potatoes, 
especially,  certainly  should  never  be  delayed  in  transit  where  it  was  possible 
to  get  them  through,  because  aside  from  the  danger  of  tuber  moth  hatching 
in  transit  the  disease  known  there  as  "leakers**  develops  very  fast  in  cars  de- 
layed in  transit.  Two  years  ago  the  iceing  of  Southern  California  potatoes  was 
unknown;  this  year  practically  all  southern  stock  moved  to  market  under  Ice, 
which  was  a  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  growers  and  shippers. 

This  year  there  were  many  more  small  potato  growers  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia than  other  years,  and  a  number  of  cars  of  potatoes  contained  as  many  as 
eight  different  growers,  thereby  making  the  thorough  examination  of  a  carload 
next  to  Impossible. 

For  thorough  inspection  purposes  not  more  than  three  to  five  different  grow- 
ers should  be  allowed  in  the  same  car,  and  then  only  one  grower's  stock  on 
the  floor  of  the  car  and  the  other  grower's  stock  on  the  top  decking  and 
each  lot  marked,  number  of  sacks,  etc.,  so  as  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
Two  certificates  should  be  issued,  one  to  attach  to  bill  of  lading,  the  other  se- 
curely tacked  on  the  inside  of  the  car  door. 

The  season  is  now  over  for  California  potatoes,  and  from  the  first  shipment 
in  May  to  date.  Seattle  received  254  carloads. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)     F.  N.  RHODES, 

Horticultural  Inspector. 

"Safety  First"  is  the  motto  for  the  State  of  Washington  in  connection  with 
this  tuber  moth  situation.  We  are  yet  free  of  this  dangerous  pest,  and  unless 
California  revamps  her  laws  so  that  thorough,  drastic  inspection  by  the  state 
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officials  can  be  given,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Washington  to  adopt  rigid  mea- 
sures for  our  own  protection,  even  to  the  extent  of  placing  an  embargo  upon 
all  potatoes  produced  in  the  State  of  California. 

Occasionally  shipments  have  been  sent  from  points  which  Mr.  Rhodes  could 
not  reach.  This  season  several  cars  were  received  with  certificates  of  county 
inspectors  attached,  which  were  so  seriously  infected  that  they  were  either 
returned  to  the  shipper  at  his  expense,  or  diverted  to  other  states,  or  consficated. 
The  state  inspection  authorities  of  California  should  have  jurisdiction  over  these 
matters  for  their  own  protection. 

FEDERAL  GRADES. 

The  federal  grading  of  potatoes  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  growers 
and  dealers  during  the  season  of  1917.  In  co-operation  with  the  state  diTision 
of  farm  markets,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Asher  Hobson,  located  at  PuUman, 
inspection  of  car  lot  shipments  was  advocated  and  upon  request  of  the  grower, 
shipper,  or  dealer,  inspection  service  was  rendered. 

The  federal  grading  of  potatoes  is  an  advanced  step  toward  better  market- 
ing conditions.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  all  farm  products  should  be  mar- 
keted under  standard  grades. 

THE  COIX>RADO  POTATO  BEETIiB. 

In  July,  1916,  an  outbreak  of  the  Colorado  potato  bettle  was  reported  from 
Sunnyside. 

Immediate  attention  was  given  the  matter  under  the  direction  of  F.  E- 
De  Sellem,  who  was  then  district  inspector  of  district  No.  5,  in  which  the  out- 
break occurred.  A  force  of  men  was  put  into  the  potato  fields  picking  and  de- 
stroying all  adults,  larvae,  or  eggs  found.  The  potato  fields  were  also  care- 
fully sprayed  with  arsenical  sprays.  A  protective  potato  association  was  or- 
ganized in  the  district  and  through  theiir  efforts  in  assisting  the  inspection 
force  the  work  was  very  thoroughly  carried  out  in  1917,  with  the  result  that 
but  very  few  adults,  larvae,  or  eggs  were  found.  In  191 S  none  were  found  in 
that  district,  but  in  the  second  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Walla  Walla,  an  out- 
break was  discovered.  Harry  L.  Miller,  district  inspector  of  that  district, 
immediately  took  drastic  measures,  having  all  the  fields  and  adjoining  territorr 
carefully  gone  over,  and  all  fields  of  potatoes  in  which  the  beetles  were  found 
were  thoroughly  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead. 

From  these  occurrences  it  is  evident  that  similar  outbreaks  of  this  pest 
are  likely  to  occur  and  it  behooves  every  potato  grower  to  report  any  findings 
of  the  pest  at  once  to  this  department  in  order  that  measures  may  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  spread.  Each  year  that  this  pest  is  kept  out  of  the  potato 
fields  of  Washingon  means  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  growers 
in  the  cost  of  spray  machinery,  material,  and  labor. 

The  commercial  shipments  of  potatoes  for  the  year  1917  as  reported  bj 
the  several  railroads  in  the  state  was  3,148  carloads,  representing  about 
2,500,000  bushels.  The  value  of  this  crop  based  upon  the  prices  received  repre- 
sents an  income  that  should  not  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  the  activities  of  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle. 
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GRADE  AND  PACK  GONFEREXCE. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  law  which  provides  for  the  grade  and  pack  con- 
ferences, a  meeting  of  growers  and  delegates  was  held  at  Spokane,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1916,  at  which  time  the  regulations  were  formulated  for  the  pack  of 
1917. 

November  23,  1917,  a  similar  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place,  at  which 
time  the  1917  grade  and  pack  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  1918  crops. 
A  very  interesting  discussion  of  "Federal  Grades,"  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Markets,  was  had  during  the  meeting.  Mr.  S.  H.  Boddinghouse  rep- 
resented the  federal  department,  and  after  freely  and  fully  placing  the  matter 
before  the  meeting,  promised  further  investigation  of  the  question  in  other 
apple  producing  sections,  hoping  that  in  the  near  future  federal  apple  grades 
would  be  nationally  adopted. 

STORAGE. 

That  proper  storage  facilities  is  one  of  the  Important  adjuncts  to  the 
fralt  Industry  cannot  be  denied.  In  all  of  the  fruit  districts  of  the  state  there 
should  be  more  up-to-date  storage  plants. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  expensive  iced  storage  structures,  because 
frost-proof  houses  are  being  built  with  air-cooled  ventilating  systems  which 
are  giving  satisfactory  results. 

In  1917  there  were  many  more  storage  plants  built,  Including  commercial 
plants'  and  common  air-cooled  houses  in  the  different  valleys  than  had  ever 
been  built  in  the  state  during  a  single  season.  Weather  conditions  and  car 
shortages  made  the  demand  for  more  and  better  storage  facilities  imperative. 
Heavy  losses  during  former  shipping  seasons  were  the  result  of  insufficient 
storage  facilities,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  conditions  many  houses  of 
different  types  would  have  been  built  in  1918.   There  were  some  built. 

The  fruit  tonnage  is  gradually  increasing  in  the  fruit  sections,  which 
makes  a  demand  for  increased  storage  facilities. 

The  following  data  was  gathered  during  1917,  showing  the  available  stor- 
age facilities  and  its  distribution  throughout  the  state: 

STORAGB  CAPACITY  REPORT. 


DISTRICT 

Number 
HouBes 

lOED  STORAGE 

Temporary 

or  Common 

Boxes 

PROST  PROOF 

Boxes 

8q.  Ft. 

Boxes 

Sq.  Ft, 

29 
12 
20 
68 
64 
7 

256,140 
57,882 

242,000 

185,600 

80,000 

188.000 

l,875,»(!fr 

1,568,000 

17,000 

121.800 

i9,666 

•  «■••««•••  •!■•• 

1,886,500 

24,006 

0»  « • •      a    ' 

8 

5 
4 

108,000 
528,500 

40,967 
202,045 

150,000 

9 

26,373.900 

168,070 

». 

Totals 

209 

2,542,000 

800,844 

26,689,900 

8,864,460 

834,370 
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OKEBNHOUSE8. 

The  greenhouse  interests  of  the  state  are  becoming  to  be  of  a  considera- 
ble magnitude.  Specialized  florists  are  the  greatest  in  number,  yet  many  are 
growing  both  flowers  and  vegetables,  some  growing  vegetables  exclusively. 

The  growing  of  rhubarb  and  asparagus  under  glass  or  in  sheds  is  very  re^ 
munerative  in  several  sections  of  the  state. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  greenhouse  industry  to  the 
state: 

GREENHOUSE    REPORT. 


DISTRICT 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Totals 


Number  of 

Yotameof 

Green- 

Asaeassd 

Square  Feet 

Businesi 

boases 

Valuation 

Glass 

In  in? 

8 

$66.186  00 

190,850 

182.845  63 

23 

88,211  00 

839,500 

124,650  00 

1 

800  00 

1,800 

1,200  00 

1 

2.010  00 

8,500 

20.000  00 

4 

27,880  00 

96.000 

24,600  00 

4 

2.650  00 

15,800 

6.500  00 

9 

18.600  00 

89,100 

22,200  00 

23 

37.575  00 

383,464 

67,781  00 

66 

834,880  00 

714,850 

287.930  71 

10 

12,020  00 

153,900 

89,700  00 

149 

$594,811  00 

1,996,764 

$827,416  Si 

FRUIT  PRODUCTS. 

Probably  no  branch  of  the  fruit  industry  has  been  more  neglected  in  this 
state  than  that  of  the  manufacturing  of  fruit  products.  There  was  a  great 
development  of  these  interests  in  1917  and  many  plants  of  various  kinds  were 
put  into  operation.  New  canning  plants,  evaporators,  juice  factories,  cider 
mills,  and  factories  for  the  making  of  various  other  fruit  products  were  bnUt 
in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Where  new  factories  were  not  built,  unused  build- 
ings were  remodeled  and  made  into  successful  plants,  until  now  there  Is  a 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  manufacturing  of  these  products  to  create  a  demand 
for  all  cull  fruit  in  the  state  at  remunerative  prices.  More  plants  are  contem- 
plated and  in  the  process  of  construction  for  the  1919  campaign. 

In  1915  cull  fruit  for  cider  purposes  brought  to  the  grower  about  $4.06 
per  ton.  In  1917  it  ranged  in  price  from  $7.00  to  $10.00  per  ton,  some  factories 
paying  as  high  as  $15.00  per  ton  and  sent  auto  trucks  to  the  orchards  after 
them.  The  1918  culls  are  bringing  from  $8.00  to  $25.00  per  ton,  depending 
upon  quality.  The  development  of  this  branch  of  the  fruit  Industry  placed 
upon  the  market  finished  products  which  brought  into  the  state  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  makes  a  home  market  for  a  grade  of  fruit  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  nearly  a  total  loss  to  the  grower. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  industry.  Tet  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  tonnage  consumed  each  year  because  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  plants.  At  Sumner  and  Puyallup  extensive  canning 
plants  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years.     There  is  also  a  branch  of 
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this  concern  operating  in  Spokane.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  erected  a  large 
factory  at  Takima  in  1917  which  consumed  vast  quantities  of  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  and  beans.  Other  products  will  he  used  by 
this  plant  as  its  equipment  can  be  increased.  There  is  also  an  extensive  can- 
ning plant  at  Vancouver,  and  many  smaller  plants  can  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  The  Washington  Evaporated  Food  Company  erected  a 
large,  commodious  evaporating  plant  at  Takima  in  1917  which  consumed  vast 
quantities  of  cull  apples  and  vegetables.  After  the  fruit  season  ended  this 
plant  did  an  extensive  business  in  the  evaporating  of  potatoes. 

The  largest  fruit  juice  tactory  is  at  Olympia.  They  have  a  capacity  of 
four  to  six  thousand  tons  of  apples  annually.  There  are  many  other  small 
cider  and  vinegar  plants  in  the  state: 

—5 
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FRUIT  BIXPOBTS. 

In  the  value  of  production  among  the  orchard  fruits  of  the  State  of 
Washington  the  apple  ranks  first,  the  pear  second,  prune  third,  (.nd  the  peach 
and  cherry  are  close  competitors  for  the  next  place.  The  apple  has  a  wider 
ran^^e  of  adaptability  than  any  of  the  other  tree  fruits  and  can  he  success- 
fully grown  under  conditions  which  are  directly  adverse  to  some  of  the  other 
fruits. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  apple  trees  in  the  state  date  back  to  the  years 
1825  and  1835.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  fruit  trees  in  several  parts  of  the  state 
in  good  condition  which  were  planted  about  that  time.  In  1854  a  nursery  was 
established  near  Olympia,  where  apple  trees  and  other  nursery  stock  was 
grown.  In  1849  grafted  fruit  trees  were  generally  distributed  from  this  ter- 
ritory over  the  western  part  of  the  state.  At  that  time  about  every  variety 
known  to  the  people  living  in  the  country  was  propagated  and  sold;  hence 
there  is  a  wider  range  of  varieties  in  the  older  orchards.  During  the  rapid 
development  of  the  apple  industry  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  state,  beginning  about  1900,  the  bulk  of  the  trees  in  the  state  were  planted!, 
and  the  list  was  restricted  to  commercial  varieties.  The  height  of  planting 
was  reached  in  1908  to  1910,  and  since  that  time  planting  has  gradually 
dropped  ofC  until  now  the  trees  planted  each  year  about  equals  those  being 
taken  out  by  natural  conditions  or  otherwise.  Of  course,  there  are  intermit- 
tent periods  of  activity  in  the  planting  of  other  tree  fruits. 

In  1910  Washington  ranked  sixteenth  in  importance  as  a  fruit  growing 
state.  New  York  standing  No.  1  and  Missouri  second  from  the  standpoint  of 
production.  In  1917  Washington  took  the  first  place  and  produced  more  than 
a  half  million  boxes  more  than  New  York  and  Virginia  combined,  which  rep- 
resented 19  per  cent  of  the  commercial .  crop  of  the  country  and  53  per  cent 
of  the  boxed  apple  crop. 

The  commercial  crop,  indicated  by  the  carloads  for  1916  and  1917,  is  given 
in  the  following  table;  1916  is  based  upon  650  boxes  to  the  carload,  1917  at 
756  boxes  per  car: 
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STATE  INSECTICIDE  LAW. 

The  enforcement  of  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  law  is  a  part  of  the  du- 
ties of  this  division.  The  law  creates  a  board,  "which  board  shall  consist  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  the  director 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Pullman,  and  three  members  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  to  be  appointed  by  the  director,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  an  entomologist,  one  a  plant  pathologist,  and  one  a  chemist."  The 
present  personnel  of  the  board  is  Prof.  Geo,  W.  Severance,  director  of  the 
experiment  station;  Dr.  A.  L.  Melander,  entomologist;  Dr.  F.  D.  Heald,  plant 
pathologist;  Prof.  George  A.  Olson,  chemist,  and  M.  L.  Dean,  chief,  division 
of  horticulture. 

All  spray  material  sold  or  used  in  the  state  comes  under  the  regulation  of 
this  board  and  must  conform  to  its  fixed  standards.  Samples  may  be  analyzed 
by  Chemist  Geo.  A.  Olson,  located  at  Pullman,  at  any  time. 

Each  year  the  horticultural  inspectors  gather  samples  found  upon  the 
markets  or  in  the  orchards,  have  them  analyzed,  and  if  they  are  not  up  to 
requirements,  their  further  use  is  prevented. 

Frequently  people  think  that  they  do  not  get  proper  results  from  the  use 
of  the  spray  materials  which  they  use.  If  they  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
inspector  of  their  district  to  the  situation  he  will  investigate  the  matter  and 
determine  whether  the  results  obtained  are  due  to  adulterated  material  or  to 
some  other  cause. 

FAIRS. 

As  the  State  Fair  is  an  adjunct  to  this  department,  the  horticultural  di- 
vision each  year  installs  and  maintains  an  educational  exhibit  showing  the 
different  diseases  and  insect  pests.  Different  spray  accessories  such  as  mate- 
rial and  nozzles  are  shown;  circulars  and  bulletins  treating  upon  horticultural 
topics  are  freely  distributed.  Personal  information  is  also  given  out  in  the 
way  of  discussion  and  the  answering  of  questions. 

The  district  inspectors  in  co-operation  with  commercial  clubs,  county  fair 
associations,  and  county  agents,  render  much  assistance  in  the  gathering 
and  installation  of  county  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair.  In  1917  in  the  third 
district,  Luke  Powell,  the  district  inspector,  represented  Benton  County. 
I.  R.  Fletcher  of  Vancouver,  together  with  Chat  Knight,  local  inspector  for 
Clarke  County,  made  an  exhibit  from  that  county.  E.  F.  Perry  of  Chehalis,  in 
the  seventh  district,  made  an  exhibit  of  charts,  plates,  and  diagrams  describing 
the  principal  diseases  of  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  at  the  South- 
western Washington  Fair,  the  Western  Washington  Fair  at  Puyallup,  and  the 
county  fairs  at  Elma,  Grays  Harbor  County;  Morton,  Lewis  County;  Shelton, 
Mason  County,  and  Port  Angeles,  in  Clallam  County.  Henry  Huff  of  the  eighth 
district,  located  at  Sumner,  represented  Pierce  County.  F.  N.  Rhodes  and  J.  C. 
Eakle  of  Seattle  made  a  display  for  King  County. 

In  1918  the  above  mentioned  counties  were  represented.  Mr.  E.  F.  Perry 
assisted  the  Southwestern  Washington  Fair  Association  in  making  a  very 
elaborate  display.  Mr.  Huff  assisted  Mr.  J.  M.  Hutchinson  in  making  a  display 
from  Jefferson  County.  Other  counties  were  represented  at  the  fair,  in  which 
the  Inspectors  rendered  more  or  less  assistance. 
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The  chief  of  this  division  and  the  district  inspectors  each  year  aie  called 
upon  to  act  as  Judges  in  the  awarding  of  prizes  in  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural divisions  at  the  county  fairs  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 

Ehicouragement  of  local  fairs  and  participation  in  the  State  Fair  Is  a  part 
of  the  work  of  all  employees  of  this  division  because  the  fairs  are  deemed 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  L.  DEAN, 
Chief,  Division  of  Horticulture. 


SEED  LABORATORY  REPORT. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SEED  LABORATORY  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1916- 

JUNE  30,  1918. 

NUMBER  OF  STATES  WITH  SEED  LAWS. 

Washington  is  one  of  twenty-eix  states  having  seed  laws.  The  states  are: 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  Iowa,  in  which  the  laws  are  administered  by  the 
dairy  and  food  commission. 

North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  experimental  station,  but  in  most  cases  under  a 
seed  commissioner. 

North  Carolina,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Maine,  Wis- 
consin. PennsylTania,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  Maryland,  Lou- 
isiana,. Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  the  work  is  under  the  state 
department  of  agriculture,  as  also  in  several  instances  are  the  states  which 
are  administered  through  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 

Six  come  under  the  experimental  station  and  twenty,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  the  department  of  agriculture. 

THE  LAW  OF  THIS  STATE. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Inspection  of  commercial  seed  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Tarious 

seed  markets  of  the  state. 

2.  The  correct  labeling  of  all  seed  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  state, 

provided  same  is  sold  in  packages  of  one  pound  or  more. 

3.  That  seed  offered  for  sale  within  the  state  must  not  contain  the 

following  weeds:    Canada  thistle,  wild  oats,  dodder,  com  cockle, 
wild  mustard,  charlock,  or  quack  grass. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  laboratory  to  test  seed  for  the  citizens  of 

the  state. 

5.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  and  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 

THE  LABORATORY. 

The  seed  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
in  use  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  we  are  prepared  to 
give  seeds  both  the  purity  and  germination  test,  and  further  in  every  way 
poflsible,  the  improvement  and  safeguarding  of  Washington  agriculture  along 
agronomic  lines. 

SUBMITTING  SAMPLES. 

Tests  are  made  gratis  to  all  bona  fide  users,  while  commercial  seed  houses 
and  growers  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  50  cents  for  a  purity  and  germina- 
tion test  Samples  of  seed  submitted  for  test  must  be  representative  of  the 
lot  from  which  they  are  taken.  If  taken  from  a  sack  with  a  sampler,  some 
should  be  taken  from  the  top,  center,  and  bottom  of  the  sack,  and  at  least 
6  per  cent  of  the  sacks  constituting  the  lot  be  so  sampled;  from  the  amount 
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obtained  a  thoroughly  mixed  sample  should  be  taken.     The  same  holds  good 
for  samples  taken  from  bins. 

About  a  good  sized  handful  should  then  be  carefully  sealed  and  mailed  to 
tfie  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Olympia,  accompanied  by  a  letter  stating 
the  test  desired,  also  the  name  of  the  seed  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender.    Tests  are  immediatly  made  and  results  reported. 

LABELING. 

One  of  the  most  Important  provisions  of  the  law  is  labeling,  as  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  possible  to  protect  the  purchaser. 
Seed  should  be  labeled  **Standard"  if  sufficiently  good  to  warrant  such  label- 
ing; if  not,  it  must  be  labeled  with  the  actual  percentage  of  purity  and  germi- 
nation. 

In  the  inspection  .work  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  in  this  regard  is 
more  noticeable  than  any  other  departure  from  the  regulations.  The  larger 
and  more  Important  seed  houses  scrupulously  comply  with  this  regulation, 
but  the  small  dealer  does  not  appear  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  requirement.  The  method  of  labeling  is  left  very  largely  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  individual,  but  it  must  comply  with  the  law. 

ADULTERATIONS. 

The  commercial  seeds  commonly  adulaterated  are:  Red  clover,  white 
clover,  alfalfa,  red  top,  bent  and  Kentucky  bluegra&s.  In  the  case  of  alfalfa, 
burr  clover,  sweet  clover,  and  trefoil  are  used.  In  adulterating  red  clover, 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  and  yellow  trefoil  are  the  favorites.  Red  top  may  have 
timothy  mixed  with  it,  while  red  top  is  very  frequently  mixed  with,  or  sub- 
stitued  entirely  for,  the  bent  grasses.  Kentucky  bluegrass  is  frequently  adul- 
terated with  Canada  bluegrass,  a  much  inferior  grass. 

SOURCE  OF  SAMPLES. 

In  the  two  years  practically  two-thirds  of  the  samples  were  collected  by 
inspectors;  almost  twice  as  many  were  sent  in  by  dealers  as  by  farmers,  but 
In  1917-1918  the  farmers  increased  their  samples  while  the  dealers  decreased, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  only  a  slight  difference  between  them.  Neither, 
however,  use  the  laboratory  as  they  ought,  but  this  is  because  so  many  people 
fn  the  rural  districts  know  nothing  about  the  existence  of  laboratory,  and 
these  are  the  very  people  whom  we  wish  to  reach. 

Table  No.  I,  showing  the  number  of  samples  submitted  from  different 
counties  during  the  biennium,  indicates  how  inadequate  the  inspection  of  seed 
stocks  really  is,  and  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  the  work  with  the  pre^ 
ent  resources.  Thirteen  counties  producing  farm  crops  to  the  value  of 
$43,000,000.00  annually  were  not  once  visited  by  an  inspector,  nor  was  one 
sample  of  seed  sent  to  this  department  for  test  during  the  two  years.  Ten 
other  counties  with  farm  crops  to  the  value  of  $40,000,000.00  were  hardly  in- 
spected at  all;  none  of  them  furnished  more  than  ten  samples  for  test  during 
the  two  years.  It  Is  urged  that  some  provision  be  made  to  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs. 

Table  II  shows  the  importance  of  Washington  as  a  seed  producing  state. 
In  some  cases  practically  all  seed  produced  in  the  United  States  is  grown  in 
this  state. 
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Table  III  Is  the  result  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  from  this  office  to  the 
various  county  agents  of  the  state,  and  thanks  are  due  to  those  gentlemen 
who  courteously  and  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  gave  us  the  information  thus 
accumulated.  Some  of  the  most  important  seed  producing  counties,  and 
those  in  which  the  industry  shows  great  promise,  failed  to  furnish  any  data. 
The  La  Conner  flats  in  Skagit  County  Is  one  of  the  two  districts  in  the  United 
States  where  it  is  possible  to  produce  first  class  cabbage  seeds.  The  writer 
also  saw  some  very  fine  sugar  beet  and  sludstrup  mangold  seed  produced 
there,  which  in  itself  gives  promise  of  a  lucrative  industry.  Mr.  Alexander  of 
La  Conner  produced  sludstrup  seed  at  the  rate  of  3,700  pounds  per  acre,  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

In  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  many  farmers  instead  of  letting  the 
summer  fallow  lie  idle,  have  been  growing  the  legumes,  beans,  and  peas.  As 
that  mode  of  farming  gives  promise  of  being  extended,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  feeding  value  of  horse  beans  and  peas,  there  seems  some  future  for 
those  crops  in  that  district. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pullman  and  Ritzville  the  soil  and  conditions  are  con- 
ducive to  the  successful  raising  of  high  grade  seed  potatoes.  Already  in  the 
southwest  section  of  the  state,  in  Clarke  and  Cowlitz  counties,  large  acre- 
ages of  potatoes  are  grown  and  shipped  to  California  for  seed  purposes. 
Whatcom  and  Spokane  counties  produce  large  quantities  of  seed  peas,  Spokane 
County  this  year  producing  upward  of  4,000  acres.  As  a  result  of  great  variety 
fn  soil,  climate,  and  elevation,  the  seed  possibilities  in  Washington  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  prospects  of  financial  returns  are  alluring.  For  every  bushel  of 
seed  raised  in  this  state  for  home  use  or  for  shipment  elsewhere,  jnst  so 
much  do  we  arrest  the  importation  of  weak,  unacclimated  seed,  and  good, 
vigorous  weed  seed  which  will  flourish  because  of  the  absence  of  natural  ene- 
mies and  drawbacks  sustained  in  its  former  habitat.  Therefore,  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  we  should  encourage  and  assist  the  production  of  home- 
grown seeds. 

Table  No.  IV  shows  the  comparison  of  the  purity  conditions  as  found  in 
clovers  and  alfalfa  in  the  last  four  years.  Alfalfa  has  retained  its  purity  in 
good  shape,  but  during  the  last  year  red  and  white  clover  have  depreciated 
considerably.  The  red  clover  situation  this  year  is  somewhat  unusual,  as, 
owing  to  the  great  scarcity  in  the  west,  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  re- 
quirements must  come  from  the  middle  western  and  eastern  sections  of  the 
country,  and  we  do  not  expect  the  quality  will  be  as  desirable  as  our  local 
grown  material.  A  perusal  of  the  chart  will  show  that  in  every  case,  with 
the  exception  of  this  year's  red  clover,  a  safe  margin  over  the  minimum  re- 
quirement is  observed. 

Table  No.  V  covers  the  same  ground  in  relation  to  the  grains  and  grasses 
as  does  No.  IV  to  clovers  and  alfalfa. 

PERCEXTAGB  OP  WEEDS  IN  SAMPLES. 

Table  No.  VI  is  worthy  of  very  special  consideration,  as  it  shows  to  what 
an  alarming  degree  some  of  the  worst  weeds  in  the  state  are  increasing 
in  the  various  samples  tested  in  this  laboratory.  There  are  two  ways 
of  regarding  this;  either  is  alarming.  Either  the  seedsmen  are  less  careful 
of  their  offerings,  or,  owing  to  the  increased  home  production,  the  farmers 
unknowingly  are  growing  more  and  more  weed  seeds,  each  year  worse  than 
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the  one  previous.  The  situation  in  some  cases  Is  very  bad  and  warrants 
drastic  measures.  Under  our  present  law  it  is  not  compulsory  to  state  on 
the  sample  where  the  seed  was  grown,  hence  we  have  no  means  of  checking 
up  the  source  from  which  the  seed  came.  This  section  of  the  law  should  be 
amended  in  order  to  make  that  necessary. 

The  case  of  sheep  sorrel  in  white  clover  is  very  noticeable.  Curled  dock 
and  plaintain  buckhom  are  prominent  in  nearly  every  sample  examined. 
Under  the  noxious  weeds  the  most  remarkable  increase  is  that  of  dodder  and 
wild  mustard. 

WEED  CONTROL. 

The  above  facts  emphasize  the  necessity  of  the  state  acquiring  control  of 
the  weed  situation,  with  Jurisdiction  to  act  as  occasion  demands  in  predselj 
the  same  manner  as  the  horticultural  department  would  regulate  an  oat- 
break  of  fire  blight,  or  cause  a  dirty  and  neglected  orchard  to  be  cleaned  up. 
It  is  a  grave  injustice  to  the  good,  careful  farmer  to  put  him  at  the  mercy 
of  the  shiftless,  careless  fellow  who  may  happen  to  be  growing  a  crop  of 
weeds  in  his  vicinity.  Time,  labor,  and  material  are  too  precious,  especially 
under  present  conditions,  to  permit  of  such  a  waste.  Several  states  already 
have  passed  laws  vesting  the  control  of  weeds  in  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  prominent  amongst  them  being  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  North  Dakota.  This  transfer  has  removed  a  very  important  work  from 
the  realm  of  local  politics  and  placed  the  regulatory  work  under  impartial 
administration. 

INSPECTION  WORK. 

The  work  of  inspection  has  been  accomplished  under  great  difficulty. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  section,  all  expenses  incurred  have  been  borne  by  the  fourth  division; 
consequently,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  state  has  been  visited.  The 
principal  towns  and  cities  have,  however,  been  visited,  and  in  that  way  a 
check  has  been  kept  on  wholesalers'  stocks  and  occasional  prosecutions  made. 

Definite  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  various  seed  houses  and  seed  dealers 
doing  business  in  the  state  has  been  a  serious  handicap,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  the  legislature  shortly  to  convene  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
licensing  of  every  one  selling  seeds  in  the  state,  and  that  railroads  will  be 
required  to  refuse  for  shipment  or  delivery  all  seeds  not  properly  labeled 
and  stamped  with  the  dealer's  license.  This  will  enable  the  department  to 
keep  a  check  on  the  quality  of  the  material  sold  in  the  state  by  foreign  con- 
cerns. On  inspection  trips  nearly  all  seedsmen  have  this  complaint;  It  is  well 
founded  and  worthy  of  consideration.  Foreign  dealers  will  sell  a  chain  of 
small  towns  a  very  inferior  seed  which  has  not  been  inspected  by  the  depart- 
ment prior  to  distribution  by  the  wholesaler,  and  which,  when  once  in  the 
hands  of  the  small  retailer,  is  almost  immune  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  to 
enforce  the  inspection  law. 

The  State  of  Washington  produces  annually  cereals  and  hay  to  the  value 
of  more  than  $150,000,000.00,  besides  which  many  acres  are  ploughed  under  or 
fed  green  for  fodder.  Inspection  of  the  seed  for  planting  the  enormous  acre- 
age necessary  to  produce  this  amount  is  urgently  required  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.     A  glance  at  Table  No.  V  or  Table  No.  VII  will  show 
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how  few  samples  of  cereals  are  inspected  or  tested.  It  is  essential  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  remedy  such  conditions.  Some  cereal  seed  stocks  recently- 
inspected  showed  2.62  per  cent  of  wild  oats  present.  The  state  law  prohibits 
the  sale  of  seed  containing  this  noxious  weed,  yet  it  is  the  exception  to  find 
rye  and  oats  which  do  not  contain  a  very  heavy  trace  of  wild  oats.  The  far- 
mer who  pays  6  cents  per  pound  for  wild  oats  gets  a  poor  bargain. 

Section  3062  (paragraph  5)  is  a  weak  section  of  the  law  and  one  which 
savors  of  class  legislation.  It  is  unfair  to  the  seedsman  and  the  good  far- 
mer. The  fact  that  a  man  raised  the  seeds  should  be  no  excuse  for  him  sell- 
ing an  inferior  article  and  Jeopardizing  the  fruit  of  another's  labor. 

EDUCATIONAIi  WORK. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  phases  of  the  work  is  the  opportunity  which 
exists  to  give  farmers  and  seedsmen  a  little  occasional  advice,  because,  after 
all,  this  work  must  be  to  a  large  extent  educational.  It  is  impossible  for  one 
to  see  a  person  making  a  mistake  without  having  a  desire  to  help  him.  The 
fanner  must  be  taught  the  value  of  good,  clean,  virile  seed,  also  the  necessity 
of  having  his  seed  tested  for  germination  and  purity  before  seeding.  Wash- 
ington grows  more  than  50,000  acres  of  corn  annually,  yet  not  five  samples 
of  com  are  received  at  the  laboratory  each  year  for  test,  and  every  one  knows 
the  efCect  on  the  ultimate  crop  which  a  poor  germination  of  seed  will  entail,  for 
it  may  cut  the  crop  in  half. 

The  State  of  Montana  annually  tests  some  10,000  samples,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  sent  in  by  the  farmers.  Minnesota  tests  approximately  the 
same  number,  the  majority  being  sent  in  by  farmers.  In  two  years  the  Wash- 
ington farmers  sent  118  samples  to  the  laboratory  at  Olympia. 

As  a  part  of  the  educational  work,  the  state  seed  analyst  visits  several 
of  the  fairs  each  year.  The  State  Fair  at  Yakima  was  attended  in  Septem- 
ber, 1917  and  1918,  with  an  exhibit  of  seeds,  grasses,  weeds,  etc.  The 
Southwest  Washington  Fair  at  Chehalis  in  1917  and  the  Western  Wash- 
ington Fair  in  Puyallup  in  1917  and  1918  were  also  attended.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  department  through  the  medium  of  these  exhibits  to  impress  upon  the 
farmer  the  great  necessity  of  sowing  more  useful  seeds,  and  less  useless 
weeds.  (Weeds  not  only  choke  out  the  cultivated  crop,  but  they  absorb 
plant  material  and  valuable  moisture  from  the  already  too  limited  amounts 
available.) 

It  is  also  the  aim  of  this  section  to  give  the  seed  work  as  wide  publicity 
as  possible  through  the  newspapers,  fairs,  and  similar  methods.  Lack  of 
funds,  however,  greatly  cripple  the  work.  Some  farmers  in  the  state  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  seed  work,  but  by  far  the  majority  of  them  have 
not  yet  been  reached. 

SEED  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  bin  of  grain  may  be  compared  to  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a  band  of  sheep. 
Superior  individuals  may  be  selected  from  each.  Individual  kernels  of  grain 
vary  as  much  in  ability  to  produce  good  or  poor  offspring  as  do  individual 
animals.  The  heavy  plump  seeds  are  produced  in  the  majority  of  cases  upon 
the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  plants,  and  the  light  shrunken  seeds  upon 
the  weaker  and  less  vigorous  plants. 
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Improvement  can  only  be  brought  about  by  eliminating  the  poorest  and 
breeding  from  the  strongest  individuals.  Hence  there  is  just  as  much  reason 
for  selecting  good  individual  seeds  of  grain  as  for  selecting  good  individoal 
animals.  It  will  not  cost  more  than  10  cents  per  bushel  to  clean  and  grade 
grain,  and  one  bushel  increase  per  acre  will  a  good  deal  more  than  pay  for  it; 
if  seed  is  properly  cleaned  and  graded  an  increase  of  from  five  to  ten  bushels 
per  acre  may  confidently  be  expected.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  work 
would  undoubtedly  be  "certified  seed,"  something  both  farmers  and  seedsmen 
are  vitally  Interested  in.  Seedsmen  claim  they  would  willingly  pay  25  per 
cent  more  for  certified  seed  than  for  the  ordinary  run  of  stuff,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  a  splendid  investment  for  the  grower  to  obtain  good,  pure,  ac- 
climated seed  by  paying  such  a  small  premium.  The  seed  growers  of  the 
state  are  endeavoring  to  organize  themselves  so  that  in  a  few  years  they  may 
be  producing  certified  seed  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  State  of  Idaho 
expects  to  appropriate  $5,000.00  to  be  used  by  the  seed  commissioner  for  seed 
certification  work  alone. 

SAVING  SEED. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  some  sections  of  a  field  produce  grain  of 
better  quality  than  do  other  parts.  This  may  be  due  to  some  difFerence  in 
the  soil — rust  or  some  other  cause.  It  frequently  will  pay  to  harvest  such  a 
section  by  itself  and  use  it  for  seed.  A  still  better  plan  is  to  have  a  special 
seed  patch  and  improve  on  it  each  year  If  possible,  finding  the  variety  that 
is  most  suitable  for  local  conditions,  everything  considered,  and  then  eliminate 
the  least  desirable  types  of  that  variety.  Grain  to  be  used  for  seed  should  be 
fully  matured  and  allowed  to  go  through  the  usual  sweat  in  the  stack  rather 
than  in  the  bin,  and  when  threshed,  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  where 
It  will  not  heat.  When  possible,  grain  should  have  a  rest  after  being  ma- 
tured before  it  is  used  for  seed.  Recently  matured  grain  will  not  germinate 
so  well  as  grain  two  or  three  months  old;  in  some  cases  new  grain  will 
not  germinate  20  per  cent,  while  if  held  for  three  months,  it  would  germinate 
90  per  cent. 

Com  to  be  used  for  seed  should  be  selected  in  the  field  before  the  crop  is 
harvested  and  stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place  to  cure  properly.  Severe  cold  is 
frequently  injurious  to  damp  seed,  but  freezing  will  not  harm  seed  which  is 
thoroughly  dried. 

ENEMIES  OF  WASHINGTON  FARM  CROPS. 

Wheat  is  the  leading  crop  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  with  present 
prices,  is  valued  at  around  $80,000,000.00  annually.  Through  smut  it  is  esti- 
mated that  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  lost.  Therefore,  do  not  neglect  to  treat 
your  seed  before  sowing,  and  use  the  most  resistant  strains  suitable  for  your 
neighborhood.  Marquis  and  Turkey  Red,  the  former  a  red  spring  and  the 
latter  a  red  winter,  have  proven  themselves  most  resistant  in  the  Northwest, 
and  both  are  excellent  milling  wheats,  being  used  by  practically  all  North- 
west millers  as  the  basis  for  their  strong  baker's  flour.  Full  Information 
regarding  the  treatment  of  seed  cereals  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  information 
regarding  the  best  varieties  to  be  used,  may  be  obtained  from  the  county 
agents  or  the  State  College. 
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The  Hessian  Fly. 

The  dreaded  Hessian  fly  made  its  appearance  in  the  state  this  year.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  flaxseed  stage  in  a  field  of  wheat  near  Kent  The  dis- 
covery was  made  by  the  seed  analyst  of  this  department  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  J.  C.  Eakle  of  the  horticultural  division.  Steps  were  immediately  taken, 
and  the  crop  destroyed.  Later  in  the  summer  the  appearance  of  this  same 
pest  was  reported  at  Fisher's  Landing,  near  Vancouver,  Clarke  County,  and 
Kelso,  in  Cowlitz  County.  At  Vancouver  the  outbreak  is  so  serious  that  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology  recommends  the  discontinuance  of  wheat 
growing  as  the  surest  method  of  control. 

The  Hessian  fly  (mayetiola  destructor)  is  much  the  most  destructive 
of  any  of  the  insects  attacking  wheat,  to  which  its  injury  is  practically  con- 
fined, for  though  it  occasionally  appears  on  barley  and  rye,  it  has  never  been 
reared  on  other  grains  or  grasses.  Its  name  was  received  from  the  fact  that 
it  first  appeared  on  Long  Island  In  1779  shortly  after  some  Hessian  troops 
had  landed  there.  It  now  appears  in  almost  every  wheat  growing  section  of 
the  world.  Not  infrequently  It  destroys  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  crop, 
while  the  average  annual  loss  in  the  United  States  is  10  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

liife  History. 

The  adult  flies  are  little,  dark-colored  gnats  about  one- tenth  of  an  inch 
long;  so  minute  are  they  that  they  generally  escape  observation.  Each  female 
lays  from  100  to  150  small  reddish  eggs,  placing  them  in  irregular  rows  of 
from  three  to  five  or  more,  usually  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 
In  a  few  days  these  hatch  into  small  reddish  maggots  which  soon  turn  white, 
are  cylindrical  in  shape,  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  have  no  true  head 
or  legs.  The  fall  brood  of  maggots  conceal  themselves  between  the  leaf  and 
its  base.  In  the  spring  they  stop  at  one  of  the  lower  Joints  and  absorb  the 
moisture  and  destroy  the  tissues.  The  first  indications  that  the  maggot  is  at 
work  are  the  tendency  of  the  plant  to  stool  out,  the  absence  of  the  central 
stem,  and  the  much  darker  color  of  the  foliage.  Later  many  plants  turn 
yellow  and  die. 

About  three  or  four  weeks  after  hatching  the  maggots  are  full  grown 
and  of  a  greenish-white  color.  The  skin  becomes  brown  and  shriveled,  and  in> 
Bide  is  formed  the  pupa.  This  is  commonly  called  the  flaxseed  stage;  in  this 
stage  most  of  the  fall  brood  passes  the  winter,  the  flies  emerging  in  April  or 
May,  while  the  summer  brood  passes  its  flaxseed  stage  in  the  stubble  during 
the  late  summer,  emerging  when  the  first  wheat  is  planted  in  the  fall. 

Entomologists  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  we  only  have  one  brood 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  our  observations  would  tend  to  corroborate  that 
opinion.  The  fly  when  found  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  July  was  already  in 
the  flaxseed  stage  and  was  still  in  that  condition  in  September,  when  the  fleld 
was  destroyed;  this  long  wait  was  necessitated  by  the  wheat  fleld  being  sur- 
rounded by  oats  then  in  a  ripening  condition.  The  wheat  was  sown  late  in 
fall  and  grew  well  until  early  summer,  when  it  gradually  turned  yellow  and 
died,  at  no  time  becoming  more  than  six  inches  in  length.  In  order  to  destroy 
as  many  of  the  pupae  as  possible,  the  field  was  thoroughly  rolled  by  a  hot 
road  roller,  then  burned  and  afterwards  plowed  under  deeply.  This  work 
was  accomplished  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Rhodes  and  Eakel  of  the 
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Seattle  horticultural  inspection  district,  and  thanks  are  due  to  both  £;entlemen 
for  their  assistance  in  the  matter. 

There  are  several  species  of  small  chalcis  flies  parasitic  on  the  larvae 
and  pupae,  and  were  it  not  for  their  assistance,  it  would  be  a  very  difBcalt 
matter  to  raise  wheat  in  several  sections  of  the  country.  Rotation  o^  crop  and 
cultural  methods  are  advised  as  means  of  control.  Some  strains  of  wheat 
are  more  resistant  than  others,  the  coarser-strawed — especially  the  red  wheat- 
varieties  generally  being  better  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  than  the  slow- 
growing,  weak-strawed  varieties. 

The  Wire  Worm. 

The  wire  worm  frequently  attacks  wheat  in  all  sections  of  the  state;  it  is 
the  larvae  of  the  click  bug  and  is  very  destructive  to  any  crop  which  it  may 
attack.  It  takes  four  years  to  reach  maturity,  three  of  which  are  spent  in  the 
soil.  It  may  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  rotation  of  crop,  fall  plowing, 
and  destroying  all  the  rubbish  and  old  fence  rows  which  are  the  haunts  of 
the  bug. 

Rust. 

Almost  every  year  rust  attacks  wheat  in  the  western  section  of  the  state. 
It  may  be  recognized  by  the  masses  of  red  spores  which  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  glumes  and  straw.  In  cold  sections  of  the  country  the  disease  will  not  live 
over  in  this  stage,  but  develops  a  resting  stage  on  the  barberry  or  incense 
cedar  on  which  the  cycle  is  completed,  and  the  spares  disseminated  anew  to 
infect  another  crop.  In  our  mild  climate  on  the  Pacific  Ck>ast,  however,  the 
spores  will  live  over  in  the  uredospore  stage  and  infect  the  plant  direct 
thereby. 

Seed  treatment  is  of  very  little  avail  where  this  disease  is  concerned: 
cultural  methods,  crop  rotation,  and  resistant  strains  are  the  main  hope. 

NOXIOUS  WEEDS. 

Wild  Oats  (Avena  fatna,  L.) 

In  many  samples  of  cereals  the  seed  of  wild  oats  is  found.  It  is  an  annual, 
and  one  of  the  worst  weeds  found  in  cereals,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
either  by  sieves  or  blowers.  Wild  oats  closely  resemble  the  cultivated  varie- 
ties and  possibly  are  the  source  from  which  our  oats  came.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  strong  black  twisted  awn,  and  the  horseshoe  scar  at  the 
base  of  the  seed  which  is  surrounded  by  hairs. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  with  that  of  some  crop,  or  carried  by  threshers, 
or  distributed  in  manure  which  has  not  been  well  rotted.  The  crop  matures 
early  in  July  and  sheds  its  seed  which  grows  the  following  year,  and  may  live 
tn  the  soil  for  not  to  exceed  twenty  months. 

Eradication. 

Stop  sowing  seed  grain  containing  wild  oats.  On  infested  land,  grow 
early  maturing  crops  such  as  fall  rye  for  green  manuring  or  forage.  Where 
wild  oats  have  matured  and  shattered  out  disc  the  land  immediately  after 
harvest  to  encourage  germination.  The  plants  thus  started  to  grow  may  be 
destroyed  by  late  fall  plowing.  A  crop  rotation  containing  a  cultivated  crop 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  eradication. 
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doYer  and  Alfalfa  Dodder  (Giucuta  Epithymmn,  Mmr.) 

This  plant  is  an  annual  of  an  entirely  parasitic  nature.  The  dodder 
seeds  germinate  and  soon  perish  unless  they  come  in  contact  with  a  clover 
or  alfalfa  plant.  Soon  after  contact  is  accomplished,  the  roots  die.  There- 
after the  plant  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  host  plant  by  means  of  haus- 
toria,  or  suckers,  inserted  into  the  stem.  The  plant  is  practically  leafless 
and  spreads  rapidly  by  means  of  long,  twining  stems  which  wind  themselves 
around  additional  plants  and  soon  form  a  dense  matted  surface  over  a  consid- 
erable area.  The  flowers  are  whitish  or  pinkish,  occurring  in  clusters  along 
the  stems.  The  plant  flowers  from  June  until  frost  and  seed  may  be  found 
from  July  on.  The  infected  areas  may  be  distinguished  by  the  yellow  colora- 
tion. The  seed  is  small,  greenish-yellow  to  dark  brown  in  color,  oval  to  spheri- 
cal in  shape,  dull,  lightly  pitted,  or  granular. 

When  a  clover  or  alfalfa  patch  is  badly  infected,  the  area  should  be  cut 
or  palled  up,  allowed  to  dry,  coal-oiled  and  burned.  The  area  may  be  after- 
wards re-seeded  if  desired.  If  only  in  small  spots,  simply  cutting  and  allow- 
tag  to  dry,  then  burning  on  the  spot,  will  kill  dodder  if  carefully  done  and 
before  the  dodder  goes  to  seed. 

Idaho  alfalfa  is  very  prone  to  contain  dodder  seed,  and  is  always  closely 
watched.  In  the  eastern  section  of  Washington  some  very  fine  alfalfa  and 
clover  seed  may  be  produced,  and  many  farmers  are  doing  so.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  certain  proportion  of  growers  who  are  paying  no  attention  to  the 
dodder  situation,  and  as  a  consequence,  seedsmen  have  lost  confidence  in  the 
offerings  from  the  entire  district.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  clover  seed 
produced  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 

Canada  Thistle  (Cirsium  arvense,  L.) 

Canada  thistle  is  a  perennial  of  European  origin.  The  stems  of  the  plant 
which  are  produced  by  deep  running  root  stalks  are  smooth,  much  branched, 
and  vary  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height.  This  plant  is  dioecious,  some 
plants  producing  only  male  flowers  while  others  produce  female.  It  is  propo- 
gated  by  seed  and  root  stalks.  It  3rlelds  seeds  in  July  and  August;  the  seeds 
are  smooth,  light  brown,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  and  flattened.  The  only 
effective  manner  of  eradication  is  to  starve  out  the  plant  by  continual  dip- 
ping and  preventing  the  manufacture  of  available  plant  food.  This  pest  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  decrease  in  this  state. 

Wild  Mustard  (Brassica  arvensis). 

Wild  mustard  is  well  known  and  very  common  to  grain  growers  through- 
out the  state.  It  is  an  annual  producing  erect  branching  stems,  which  grow 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  height.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September,  and  seed 
is  found  in  August.  The  seed  is  borne  in  pods  from  one  to  two  inches  long 
and  is  round,  varying  in  color  from  reddish-brown  to  black.  The  seeds  retain 
their  vitality  for  many  years,  and  a  new  outbreak  will  assuredly  follow  the 
plowing  up  of  seeds  sufllclently  near  to  the  surface  to  cause  germination. 

Eradication. 

Avoid  planting  seed  containing  wild  mustard.  Sow  to  meadow  for  a  few 
years  where  possible,  or  spray  with  iron  sulphate.  Planting  in  the  fall  is  a 
very  good  practical  method,  and  one  that  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  never 
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fails  to  lessen   the  amount  of  charlock  in   the   crop  on   ground   infested  by 
this  pest. 

Seed  Control. 

Table  No.  VIII  shows  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  seed  control  work  by 
some  of  the  states,  also  the  number  of  employees  necessary  to  enforce  the 
law  and  give  adequate  service  to  the  public.  The  amount  expended  by  the 
other  ten  states  having  seed  legislation  is  not  definitely  known,  inasmuch  as 
the  work  is  provided  for  from  the  general  fund,  but  it  is,  however,  in  many 
states  very  considerable  and  in  no  case  appears  to  be  less  than  $1,(N)0.00 
annually. 

Suggestions. 

The  department  wishes  to  submit  the  following  suggestions  as  the  basis 
for  an  amended  seed  law: 

1.  Seed  exchange  bureau,  to  be  conducted  by  the  department  to  lo- 

cate good,  clean  seed,  and  put  the  men  producing  it  in  touch 
with  seedsmen  and  other  buyers;  to  publish  such  a  list  from 
time  to  time  if  necessary. 

2.  License  all  persons  selling  seed  within  the  state.     A  nominal  li- 

cense fee  and  a  bond  to  be  furnished  will  tend  to  eliminate 
the  irresponsible  seed  peddlers  who  are  found  in  every  section 
of  the  state  and  to  protect  the  farmer  and  law-abiding  seeds- 
man. 

3.  Railroads  to  refuse  all  seed  not  properly  labeled  and  bearing  the 

license  number  of  the  shipper. 

4.  Seed  department  to  have  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  weed  con- 

trol of  the  state;  may  deputize  the  road  supervisors. 

5.  To  make  an  appropriation  to  lead  in  the  direction  of  seed  certifica- 

tion and  field  inspection. 

6.  Free  testing  of  samples  for  all  citizens  of  the  state,  with  a  reason- 

able limit  to  be  established  which  will  protect  the  department 
from  being  used  exclusively  by  the  larger  seedsmen. 

7.  Section  3057R,  paragraph  3,   to  be  amended,  making  it  necessary 

to  have  the  actual  purity  and  germination  test  on  the  label,  also 
date  of  test. 

8.  Section  3062R,  paragraph  5,  to  be  eliminated  entirely. 

9.  Samples  sent  in  for  test  to  be  labeled  as  follows: 

(a)  Name  and  address  of  sender. 

(b)  Name  of  seed. 

(c)  If  grown  by  sender;  if  not,  from  whom  purchased. 

For  much  of  the  information  in  this  report  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my 
predecessor.  Miss  Katherine  Stone,  who  was  for  four  years  head  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  who  so  ably  laid  the  foundation  on  which  we  hope  to  build.  Her 
well  kept  records  and  valuable  accumulation  of  information  were  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  rendering  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALEX  GALBRAITH, 

State  Seed  Analyst 
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TABLK  I. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  samples  received  from  each  county  and  the 
best  approximate  value  of  hay  and  grain  products  of  each  county  we  have  been 
able  to  secure. 


COUNTIES 


Adame 

Asotin.... 
B?nton... 
Chelan..., 
Clallam... 
Clarke.... 
Columbia. 
Cowlitz... 


Doaglas 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor. 

Island 

Jeir?rson 

King 

Kitoap 

Kittitas 

Klickitat 

I/swIs 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanogan 

Pacific 


Pend  Oreille. 

Fierce 

San  Juan... 
Skagit. 


Skamania.. 
Snoboralsb. 


Place 
in  List 


16 


14 
20 
9 
25 
IS 


22 
26 
19 
17 
21 


15 
24 
12 


11 


8 


i3|M/&auc o 

Sterens 

Thurnton 

7 

Wahkiakum 

23 

Walla  WaDa 

6 

Whatcom 

4 

Whitman 

10 

Yakima 

1 

Total 

Number  of 
Samples  in 
Two  Tears 


8 
0 

22 

16 
4 

44 
1 
5 
0 
0 
4 
1 
5 
6 
4 
0 
189 
0 

13 
2 

35 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

63 
0 

36 
0 

52 

128 

0 

55 
S 

62 

75 

42 
141 


Approximate 

Value  of 

Farm  Grope 

Exclusive 

of  Wild 

GraFS  Hay 


$12,000,000 
8.000.000 
2,500,000 
1.000.000 
2.000.000 
1.500,000 
4,500,000 
500.000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,600,000 
1,500,000 


6,260.000 


3,500.000 

8,500,000 

1.500,000 

19.500.000 

500,000 

600.000 

150.000 

450,000 


4,750,000 


962 


1,750.000 
1,250,000 


11,500.000 

3,750.000 

29,750,000 

15,250,000 


$153,350,000 


TABLE  II — ^PRODUCTION  OF  VBGETABLE  SEED  IN  STATE  OP  WASHINGTON. 


PLANT 


Onion 

Dwarf  beans 

Garden  beans 

Garden  peas 

Turnips ,  white.... 
Turnips,  Swede... 
Mangold,  Wurtzel 

Beet  (garden) 

Pumpkin 

Summer  aquasb. . . 

Spinach 

Cabbage 

Radish 


Acres 


30 
456 

26 
38,467 
353 
227 
101 
121 
148 
323 
1,767 
514 
709 


Amount 

Per  Acre 

(Pounds) 


300 

300 

SoO 

900 

1,200 

1.200 

1.350 

1,135 

250 

325 

1.000 

550 

750 


Percentage  of 

Total  National 

Production 


33.3 
50 
80 
25 
5 
10 
33.3 
60 
75 
10 
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1917-1918 

Number 

Above 

Standard 

1W 

\^ 

o^-e9 
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Per- 
centage 
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97.78 

90.9 
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94.94 

99.20 

Number 

of 
Samples 
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Per- 
centage 
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as'-s 
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Standard 
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s 

Per- 
centage 
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TABLE  TI— GERMINATION  TBST8.  1914-191II. 


KIND  OF  SEED 


Alfalfa    (Msdicago    satlva) 

Barley   (Hordeum  vulffare) 

Blueffrass    (Poa    prat;D8is> 

Glovsr,   red   (Trifolium  pratenss) 

Glovsr,   alalks   (Trifolium  bybrldum) 
Glover,   white  (Trifolium  rspsng).... 

Glover,  sweet   (Melilotus  alba) 

Com,   sweet 

Millet  (S£teria  italica) 

Oats  (A vena  Sativa) 

Orchard  srrass  (Dactylis  glomerata).. 

Kale   

Rye  grass  (Lolium  itallcum) 

Timothy  (Phlsum  pratense) 

Wheat    (Triticum) 

Red  top  (Agrosts  alba) 


No.  of 
Tests 


7S 
6 

ir 

89 

84 

82 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

87 

2 

2 


813 


Standard 
(U.  8.) 


8D 

90 
46 
80 
75 
75 
75 
76 
86 
90 
70 
90 
80 
85 
90 
70 


Highest 
Test 


07.5 
100.0 

83.6 

07 

06 

94 

76.5 
100.0 

83.5 
100 

80.5 

06.5 

93 

90 

00.5 

87.5 


Lowest 
Test 


54 

91.5 
22.0 
60.0 

n 

58 

60.6 

76.5 

91.5 

64 

64 

SO 

92 

68 

99.5 

11.5 


AT*nr 

Test 


OT.6 
96S 
50.0 
Si.l 

».s 

g1.48 

7O.0 

88.!3 

92.5 

S3.0 

75.5 

74.1 

92.5 

W.S 

90.5 

48.5 


TABLE  VII— GERMINATION  TESTS,  1916-1918. 


KIND  OF  SEED 


Alfalfa    (Msdicago   sativa) 

Barley   (Hordeum   vulgare) 

Bluegrass    (Poa    pratsnsis) 

Glover,   red   (Trifolium  pratense) 

Glover,   alslke  (Trifolium  hybrldum) 

(Tlover,   white  (Trifolium  repens) .• 

Glover,  sweet   (Melilotus  alba) 

Gorn ,   sweet 

Millet  (Seteria  italica) 

Oats  (Avena  8atlva) 

Orchard  grass  (Dactylis  glomerata) 

Red  top  (Agrostis  alba) 

Meadow  fescue  (Festuca  pratensis) 

Kale    

Rye  grass  (Lolium  itallcum) 

Timothy  (Phleum  pratense) 

Wheat    (Triticum) 


No.  of 
Tests 


47 

1 

8 

37 

12 

11 

8 

6 

1 

3 

10 

8 

1 

10 

5 

21 

16 

195 


Standard 
(U.  8.) 


80 
90 
45 
80 
75 
76 
75 
96 
85 
90 
70 
70 
85 
90 
80 
85 
90 


Highest 
Test 


96.5 

80.5 

80 

96.0 

03.5 

82.5 

78 

07 

80.5 

06.6 

86.6 

71.6 

81.5 

90.0 

82.5 

08 

00.6 


Lowest 
Test 


57.5 

80.5 

85.5 

64.5 

72.5 

83.5 

42.6 

82.0 

80.5 

58 

67.5 

62.0 

81.6 

64.6 

63.5 

84 

73.0 


Aveme 
Test 
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TABLE    IX — SEED    CONTROL — STATES    WITH    DEFINITE    APPROPRIATIOH8. 


STATE 

Annual 
Ax>propriation 

NO.  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

Idaho  

$5,000 

(TnA/if»niifit<:  expects  $7,500).      B44d  fomnlffffSonflT.  analyrt  nM 

assistant;  also  Inspectors  In  country  as  funds  wtH  allow. 

Kentucky 

3,600 

Oh!(>f,  And  AH  miifth  ftiUiiiitAnM  Aif  fnn^  will  Allnw. 

Maln6  

23,000 

Chief.   Inspector,   analyst,   and  necessary  help.    Also  assiit  Id 

other  Inspection  work. 

Montana 

16,000 

Superintendent,  assistant,  three  other  assistants,  and  si  waA 

additional  help  as  possible. 

Nebraska  

1,800 

(Salary  of  analyst).    As  much  help  as  necessary  because  work  ii 

bound  up  in  the  department  as  a  whole. 

New  Hampshire... 

600 

New  Jersey 

7,000 

Chief,  analyst,  assistant,  stenographer  and  laboratory  aid. 
(Expect  more;  not  enough).    Seed  commissioner,  two  regular  ud 

North  Dakota — 

6.500 

several  part-time  assistants. 

Oreg'on 

1.000 

Has  federal  analyst. 

Pennsylvania  .... 

1,500 

Pays  salary  of  analyst. 

Virginia 

6,500 

(iCxDf>cts  Tnnre).    Chief  analyst.  thrM  laboratory  anrifftantv. 

Washington 

1,200 

Analyst. 

Wisconsin  

5,000 

(Entirely  Inade<iuate).    Chief,  assistant,  stenographer  and  lib- 
oratory  aid. 

Wyoming 

1,200 

One  analyst. 

Minnesota 

6,600 

One  analyst  and  necessary  assistants. 

West  Virginia 

10,000 

One  chief  analyst,  assistant,  two  Inspectors. 

North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  also  have  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  work, 
but  such  funds  are  not  segrre^ated  and  are  also  helped  by  licenses.  The  other 
ten  states  receive  small  funds  from  the  funds  of  either  the  dairy  and  food  com- 
mission or  department  of  agrriculture. 


REPORT   ON  FOODS,  FEEDS,  FERTILIZERS,   DRUGS, 
OILS,  BAKERY  AND  RESTAURANT  INSPECTIONS. 

Hon.  E.  F.  Benson, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  am  submitting  herewith  the  Third 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918.  The  work  includes 
foods,  feeds,  fertilizers,  drugs,  oils,  bakery  and  restaurant  inspections. 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  Higgins  of  Seattle  was  chief  of  this  division  from  July  2, 
1913.  to  August  3,  1917,  when,  after  a  serious  illness,  he  departed  this  life. 
After  his  demise  I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  chief  of  the  division,  since 
which  time  I  have  endeavored  to  administer  the  aftairs  of  the  division  in  an 
economical  and  efficient  manner  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  state 
administration,  viz.,  to  accomplish  as  much  work  as  possible  with  the  least 
expense.  ^ 

The  activities  of  this  division  during  the  past  biennium  have  been  greatly 
increased  over  those  of  the  previous  period.  This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  our  country  being  at  war.  The  Federal  Government,  in  its  desire  to 
conserve  and  save  for  our  boys  and  allies,  has  permitted  (with  restrictions) 
substitutes  and  by-products  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  foods.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  leniency  and  utilized  mill 
offal,  refuse  and  rubbish  for  the  same  purpose.  Until  the  past  year  the  adul- 
teration, misbranding  and  fraud  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  products 
has  been  on  the  increase,  which  has  multiplied  our  work  and  made  us  more 
active,  watchful  and  vigilant. 

Seattle  being  the  largest  manufacturing  and  distributing  point  of  food 
products  in  the  state  and  the  state  office  having  been  permanently  located 
here  since  January,  1917,  has  given  the  whole  force  of  the  fourth  division 
opportunity  to  be  alert  and  on  the  lookout  for  the  large  shipments  of  illegal 
and  unfit  food  products  that  are  distributed  from  here.  We  get  them  in  bulk 
before  they  are  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  state,  thereby  saving  traveling, 
hotel  and  other  expenses  while  hunting  them  up. 

During  the  period  covered  in  this  report  there  were  employed  in  food, 
feed,  fertilizer,  bakery  and  restaurant  inspection  work  two  inspectors  all  of 
the  time  and  three  part  of  the  time,  in  addition  to  myself,  and  one  drug  in- 
spector all  of  the  time.  The  duties  of  the  food  inspectors  and  the  drug  in- 
spector called  them  practically  to  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  state 
and,  through  the  use  of  our  Ford  machine,  inspections  were  made  at  many  of 
the  smaller  towns  and  out-of-the-way  places;  work  that  could  not  have  been 
accomplished,  except  at  heavy  expense,  without  the  Ford  auto. 

They  covered  the  inspection  of  foods  and  drugs  at  the  manufacturing 
plants,  factories,  wholesale  and  retail  food  and  drug  establishments,  as  well 
as  bakeries,  restaurants,  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  doctors'  offices.  Inspec- 
tions have  been  made  of  cold  storage  and  packing  plants,  slaughter  and  com- 
mission houses,  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets,  feed  and  flouring  mills  and 
stores,  bottling  works  and  soda  fountains,  drug  stores,  butter  stores,  bakeries. 
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restaurants  and  all  places  where  food  and  drug  products  are  manufactured, 
stored  or  oftered  for  sale. 

The  total  number  of  inspections  made  by  the  fourth  division  during  the 
biennium  was  25,788,  subdivided  as  follows:  Cold  storage  plants,  64;  packing 
plants,  11;  manufacturing  plants,  102;  wholesale  houses,  219;  commission 
houses,  163;  grocery  stores,  5,119;  meat  markets,  3,516;  bottling  works.  53; 
soft  drink  places,  1,564;  drug  stores,  2,107;  butter  stores,  1,728;  bakeries, 
1,008;  restaurants,  775;  barber  shops,  4;  confectioneries,  99;  creameries, 
3;  doctors'  offices,  44;  fruit  and  vegetable  stands,  2,486;  fish  markets,  480 
fertilizer  plants,  10;  feed  mills,  216;  feed  stores,  439;  general  stores,  144 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  25;  hospitals  and  sanitariums,  50;  oils,  273 
public  market  stalls,  3,743;  piers,  203;  fruit  stands,  493;  seed  stores,  32 
slaughter  houses,  69;  miscellaneous,  304;  rein  spec  tions,  186,  and  assistant  in 
spections,  33. 

The  foregoing  inspections  resulted  in  65,798  packages  of  foods  and  drugs, 
88,432  pounds  of  bulk  goods,  2,730  dozen  of  eggs  and  100  miscellaneous  items— 
consisting  of  10  gallons  of  cream,  1  barrel  bulk  olives,  and  89  old  and  insani- 
tary cooking  and  baking  utensils — being  condemned,  because  of  being  unfit 
for  human  food,  and  the  utensils  unfit  for  use  in  preparing  foods  for  consump- 
tion. When  possible  the  above  condemned  goods  were  used  for  animal  food; 
when  not,  they  were  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  The  utensils 
were  destroyed. 

In  comparing  the  inspections  and  destructions  of  this  with  the  previous 
biennium  you  will  note  that  during  this  period  there  were  9,184  more  inspec- 
tions made,  24,303  less  packages,  197,825  less  pounds  of  bulk  goods,  and  12,623 
less  dozen  of  eggs  destroyed;  which  is  evidence  of  greater  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  division  and  that  the  inspection  force  has  at  all  times  been  on 
the  job. 

Reports  of  these  different  inspections  are  on  file  in  the  Seattle  office. 

There  were  also  gathered  and  submitted  for  analysis  to  the  state  chemist 
819  samples  of  foods  and  drugs,  124  samples  of  stock  and  poultry  feeds  sus- 
pected of  being  in  violation  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  law,  and  142  samples  ot 
fertilizers  for  analysis.  General  food  and  drug  samples  have  not  been  taken 
for  several  years  past,  ow^ing  to  the  lack  of  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 
They  should  be  taken  at  least  once  annually,  that  the  department  might  know 
they  are  being  held  to  the  standard^  besides,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  manufacturer  more  careful. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  inspection  work  we  have  conducted  an  educa- 
tional exhibit  and  campaign  covering  a  period  of  four  weeks  at  four  fairs. 

CHANGES  IN  FORCE. 

As  state  food  inspector  the  first  fourteen  months  and  as  chief  of  the  fourth 
division  the  last  ten  months  of  this  biennium,  I  have  made  6,290  inspections, 
including  11  slaughter  houses,  which  resulted  in  closing  1  slaughter  house 
permanently,  3  temporarily  closed,  3  notified  to  improve  conditions,  and  4 
passed  inspection;  besides  making  21  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  food 
laws,  resulting  in  21  convictions. 

The  present  state  food  inspector,  who  succeeded  me  as  such  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1917,  in  the  last  ten  months  of  the  biennium  has  made  3,568  inspections, 
including    40    slaughter    houses,    resulting    in    10    being    temporarily   closed, 
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6  permanently  closed,  12  notified  to  improve  conditions,  and  12  passed  inspec- 
tion; besides  making  43  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  state  food  law,  result- 
ing in  1  dismissal  and  42  convictions. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  biennium  to  November  1,  1917,  when  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  department,  the  assistant  oil  and  food  inspec- 
tor at  Spokane  had  made  1,113  oil  and  general  food  inspections,  including  18 
slaughter  houses,  resulting  in  2  being  permanently  closed,  4  temporarily  closed, 
5  notified  to  improve  conditions,  and  7  passed  inspection. 

BAKERIES. 

During  this  period  there  were  1,008  bakeries  and  775  restaurants  carefully 
inspected.  These  inspections  covered  conditions  and  quality  of  material  used, 
cleanliness  and  health  of  employees,  sanitary  conditions  of  buildings,  utensils, 
walls,  floors,  sinks,  etc. 

The  state  bakery  and  restaurant  inspector  has  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  food,  drug,  stock-feed  inspectors  and  myself,  and  made,  including  general 
food,  a  total  of  9,255  inspections  of  butter  stores,  meat  and  public  markets, 
stalls  and  stands;  besides  during  the  biennium  has  made  50  prosecutions  of 
violators  of  the  pure  food  laws,  fc^^ulting  in  2  acquittals,  1  dismissal,  and  47 
convictions. 

EGOS. 

This  state  has  a  law  classifying  and  regulating  the  labeling  and  marketing 
of  eggs,  which  helps  somewhat,  but  we  still  have  complants  about  bad  eggs. 
Several  years  ago  the  Federal  Government  claimed  that  17  per  cent  of  the 
egg  production  of  the  United  States  found  its  way  to  the  dump.  I  understand, 
however,  this  percentage  has  been  decreased  somewhat.  With  careful  handling 
and  shipping  I  believe  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  produce  merchant  of  this  city  told  me  a  few  days  since  that  he  received 
a  case  of  eggs  from  a  shipper  and  found  the  whole  top  layer  putrid.  He  noti- 
fied the  shipper,  and  the  eggs  were  held  subject  to  his  order.  Subsequently 
they  were  turned  over  to  another  produce  house,  where  I  found  them.  I 
had  this  case  of  eggs  candled,  after  which  two-thirds  of  the  case  were  sent 
to  the  dump;  the  remainder  were  only  fair  cooking  eggs,  and  were  sold  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  shipper  received  shipping  charges,  etc.. 
out  of  the  deal. 

To  save  the  egg  producer  this  loss,  to  save  trouble  for  the  produce  mer- 
chant, and  to  assure  the  consumer  good  eggs,  I  would  suggest  the  egg  law  be 
amended  so  as  to  compel  those  handling  eggs  to  candle  them  before  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  next  merchant,  beginning  with  the  producer,  as  candling  is 
the  most  accurate  way  of  detecting  a  faulty  egg. 

VINEGAR. 

During  this  period  we  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  relating  to  vinegar,  as  chapter  168,  Session  Laws  1917, 
known  as  substitute  Senate  Bill  90,  compels  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  this  state,  with  the  approval  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Board,  to  adopt, 
publish,  and  enforce  as  the  standards  of  this  state  the  standards  of  quality, 
purity  and  strength  adopted  and  applied  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  the 
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adulteration  and  misbranding  of  foods  and  drugs,  except  in  cases  where  other 
standards  are  specifically  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  this  state. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  above  law  the  state  regulation  relating  to 
vinegar  was  in  conflict  with  the  federal  ruling  on  the  same  matter,  because 
the  state  regulations  for  cider  vinegar  called  for  4Vi  grams  acetic  add 
strength,  while  the  federal  ruling  for  cider  vinegar  called  for  4  grams  acetic 
acid.  The  difference  of  a  half  gram  between  the  federal  and  state  rulings 
caused  quite  a  little  dissatisfaction  among  the  vinegar  manufacturers  of  the 
state,  when  they  knew  they  were  permitted  to  ship  vinegar  interstate  con- 
taining only  4  grams  and  for  intrastate  purposes  they  were  compelled  to  make 
the  product  a  half  gram  stronger.  Now  that  the  state  and  the  federal  rulings 
are  the  same  there  seems  to  be  no  dissatisfaction  or  complaint  and  the  vine- 
gar .matter  is  running  smoothly. 

VEAIi. 

For  several  years  past,  since  the  milk  condensers  have  been  paying  the 
higher  prices  to  the  dairy  farmer  for  whole  milk,  the  farmer  has  claimed 
he  could  only  feed  a  calf  at  a  loss.  To  prevent  this  loss  he  has  therefore 
sold  the  veal  calves  to  the  so-called  calf  buyer,  who,  with  his  auto  truck 
goes  from  one  dairy  farm  to  the  other,  gathering  up  these  two  and  three 
days  old  calves,  and,  I  understand,  sometimes  contracts  for  them  before  they 
are  dropped  at  a  very  small  price.  They  are  taken  to  rural  slaughter 
houses,  bams,  and  sometimes  in  the  timber,  slaughtered  and  placed  on  the 
market  for  veal.  This  product  was  seized,  condemned  and  destroyed  when  taXlr 
ing  into  the  hands  of  our  inspectors,  but  no  arrests  were  made  until  chap- 
ter 168,  Sessions  Laws  1917,  known  as  substitute  Senate  Bill  90  was  passed, 
making  it  obligatory  on  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  adopt,  pub- 
lish and  enforce  section  21,  paragraph  1  of  the  regulation  governing  meat 
inspection  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  reads: 
"Carcasses  of  calves,  pigs,  kids,  and  lambs  too  immature  to  produce  whole- 
some meat  shall  be  condemned.  Such  carcasses  shall  be  considered  too 
Immature  to  produce  wholesome  meat  if  (a)  the  meat  has  the  appearance  of 
being  water-soaked,  is  loose,  flabby,  tears  easily,  and  can  be  perforated  with 
the  fingers,  or  (b)  its  color  is  grayish  red,  or  (c)  good  muscular  development 
as  a  whole  is  lacking,  especially  noticeable  on  the  upper  shank  of  the 
leg,"  etc. 

After  warning  the  people  trafficking  in  this  unwholesome  product  for  sct- 
eral  years,  last  spring,  under  the  above  regulations,  we  rounded  them  up  and 
since  February,  1918,  to  the  present  date  we  have  made  25  prosecutions  for 
violation  of  this  regulation,  resulting  in  1  dismissal  and  24  convictions.  We 
are  now  getting  more  wholesome  veal. 

SliAUOHTER  HOUSES. 

During  the  biennium  there  were  69  rural  slaughter  houses  inspected,  with 
the  following  results:  Temporarily  closed,  17;  permanently  closed,  9;  notified 
to  improve  conditions,  20;  passed  inspection,  23;  17  were  temporarily  closed 
because  the  insanitary  conditions  surrounding  the  slaughtering  niade  the 
meat  product  a  menace  to  public  health  and  they  were  closed  until  these  con- 
ditions were  remedied;  9  were  permanently  closed  because  the  location  was 
absolutely  unfit  for  the  purpose;    20  were  given  notices  to  improve  condi- 
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tions,  such  as  batten  and  screen  houses  to  exclude  flies,  fix  drainage,  clean 
killing  bed  and  walls  surrounding  same;  also  to  whitewash  Interior  of  house; 
23  passed  inspection. 

Many  of  the  rural  slaughter  houses  have  been  fearfully  insanitary,  but 
through  the  passage  of  substitute  Senate  Bill  90  by  the  1917  session  of  the 
legislature,  compelling  this  department  to  adopt,  publish,  and  enforce  the 
rules  and  regulations  as  adopted  and  applied  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  we  have  been  able  to  remedy  many  of  the  existing  filthy 
conditions.  While  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  make  the  rural  slaughter 
house  operators  comply  to  the  letter  of  the  United  States  rules  and  regula- 
tions, we  are  getting  to  It  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  country  slaughter 
houses  are  In  a  more  sanitary  condition  than  ever  before. 

GOLD  STORAGE. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  regulation  of  cold  storage.  During  the  blen- 
nium  large  quantities  of  food  products  have  gone  from  the  cold  storage  to  the 
fertilizer  plants  because  of  there  being  no  time  limit  for  cold  storage  products. 
Daring  August  of  this  year  we  sent  from  a  cold  storage  plant  in  Seattle  ap- 
proximately 6,000  pounds  of  fish  which  should  have  been  used  as  a  food  prod- 
uct instead  of  being  held  until  it  became  rusty,  putrid,  and  only  fit  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes.  This  Is  only  one  of  many  instances  that  occur  during  a 
biennium. 

We  have  now  in  course  of  preparation  a  bill  covering  the  matter  of  cold 
storage  and  earnestly  hope  for  its  consideration  and  adoption  that  this  waste 
of  food  products  may  be  remedied. 

SANITATION. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  a  general  sanitary  law  has  placed  the  inspec- 
tion force  of  this  division  at  a  great  disadvantage,  through  Judgment  and 
diplomacy  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  work  along  sanitation 
lines,  such  as  having  toilets  removed  from  rooms  where  food  products  are 
manufactured  and  stored  and  the  cleaning  up  of  back  rooms  connected  with 
grocery  stores  and  meat  markets,  where  stale  vegetables  are  frequently  left 
to  decay  and  the  sawdust  from  the  meat  market  floor  is  left  for  days  until  the 
scraps  of  meat  mixed  with  it  become  sour  and  sometimes  putrid.  But  should 
the  Inspector  be  called  at  any  time  he  would  be  found  with  nothing  to 
back  him. 

I  therefore  suggest  the  enactment  of  a  sanitary  law  similar  to  that  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  the  enforcement  of  which  can  be  conducted  by  the  ihspec- 
tors  without  an  increase  of  expense. 

STOCK  FEEDS. 

This  law  having  been  placed  under  this  division  for  enactment,  I,  as  state 
food  inspector,  had  gathered  all  stock  and  poultry  feed  samples  and  submitted 
them  to  the  state  chemist  for  analysis,  until  June  20,  1917,  when  there  was  an 
inspector  appointed  for  this  purpose;  since  which  time,  until  the  end  of  this 
period,  there  were  124  stock  and  poultry  feed  samples  taken  and  submitted 
to  the  state  chemist  for  analysis,  resulting  in  85  being  legal.  27  illegal,  and  12 
doubtful. 
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Under  section  6023  of  the  State  Stock  Feed  Law  there  were  11  complaints 
filed  for  violation  of  the  law  in  King,  Whatcom,  and  Spokane  counties,  result- 
ing in  3  convictions,  1  dismissal,  2  suspended  Judgments,  and  5  cases  pending. 

The  stock  feed  inspector  beside  the  above  work  has  made  1,179  inspec- 
tions, including  bakery  and  general  foods,  and  has  attended  9  county  fairs  for 
educational  purposes  on  stock  and  poultry  feeds. 

FERTILIZERS. 

During  the  biennlum  there  were  gathered  and  submitted  to  the  state 
chemist  for  analysis  142  samples  of  fertilizers,  the  fees  collectea  for  the  same 
amounting  to  |1,1 22.00. 

The  law  authorizes  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  made. 
The  1917  session  of  the  legislature  failing  to  provide  the  necessary  printing 
fund  is  why  such  publications  have  not  been  made. 

The  fertilizer  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  a  standard,  or  the 
necessary  funds  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  re 
suits  of  these  analyses,  because,  prior  to  the  war,  when  potash  was  plenty  and 
low  in  price,  some  of  the  manufacturers  used  the  word  "complete"  on  some 
of  their  brands,  and  gave  as  their  guaranteed  analysis — Nitrogen,  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  Potash.  The  past  season  potash  was  virtually  off  the  market,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  procure  it,  and  still  some  of  the  manufacturers  persisted 
in  branding  a  fertilizer  "complete"  when  it  contained  only  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  If  it  was  complete  with  potash  it  is  Incomplete  without  it, 
and  the  results  of  the  analysis  should  be  published  as  per  the  law,  that  the 
farmers  may  be  advised  of  this  and  other  facts. 

DRUGS. 

The  drug  inspector  during  this  period  has  made  4,365  inspections,  con- 
sisting of  wholesale  and  retail  drug  establishments,  hospitals,  sanitariums, 
doctors'  offices,  bottling  works  and  soda  fountains  and  general  food  estab- 
lishments.   His  personal  report  will  be  found  with  the  division  reports. 

OIL. 

The  report  of  the  chief  oil  inspector  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
division  reports,  with  his  comments. 

PROSECUTIONS. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  food  and  dms 
laws  were  made  by  this  division  during  the  biennlum,  which  resulted  in  107 
convictions,  5  dismissals,  2  forfeitures  of  bonds,  2  suspended  judgments,  3 
acquittals,  and  1  ordered  to  discontinue  basement  bakery,  but  was  not  fined. 
Besides  the  above,  7  cases  are  now  pending.  The  fines  and  forfeitures  aggre- 
gate 13,770.00.    The  above  prosecutions  were  made  in  21  counties. 

INSPECTORS. 

I  attribute  much  of  the  success  of  this  division  to  the  fact  that  we  hftpe 
not  been  hampered  by  being  compelled  to  take  into  the  service  men  who  are 
not  qualified  for  their  positions  by  training. 

The  scientific  nature  and  commercial  importance  of  the  several  lines  of 
work  pursued  by  us  make  it  necessary  that  none  but  those  trained  in  th^^r 
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respective  lines  be  employed,  as  In  any  other  business  enterprise  we  could 
not  expect  men  schooled  in  another  line  of  work  to  make  good.  To  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  public  the  inspectors  enforcing  the  food,  feed,  fertilizer,  drugs, 
bakery,  and  restaurant  laws  must  be  familiar  with  commercial  channels 
through  which  foodstuffs  are  marketed;  must  be  conversant  on  the  subject  of 
proper  methods  of  handling  and  storing  foods;  and  must  possess  sufficient 
training  in  sanitary  science  to  secure  a  practical  application  of  the  sev- 
eral laws. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  the  department  to  secure  and  retain 
the  services  of  men  who  are  competent  to  do  the  work  in  the  various  fields 
pursued  by  us.  The  experience  gained  by  our  inspectors  qualifies  them  In  a 
few  years  for  positions  at  an  advance  in  salary  and  the  state  is  compelled 
to  compete  with  the  Federal  Government,  other  states  and  cities  and  com- 
mercial concerns  for  their  services. 

Our  salary  limits  have  remained  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  force 
eight  years  ago,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  all  of  the  necessities 
of  life  have  risen  at  least  100  per  cent  Our  people  are  all  trained  and  giving 
efficient  service.  Unless  the  salary  limits  affecting  the  inspectors,  stenog- 
raphers and  clerks  of  this  division  are  substantially  increased  I  feel  that  we 
will  be  unable  to  maintain  the  present  efficient  service. 

DIVISION  BULLETIN. 

During  the  biennium  we  have  issued  no  bulletins  as  required  by  the  food 
and  fertilizer  law  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  printing  fund. 

The  detailed  inspection  reports  are  on  file  in  the  department  and  can  be 
consulted  by  the  public  at  any  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILL  H.  ADAMS, 
Asst.  Commissioner,  in  Charge  Division  Foods,  Feeds,  Etc. 


REPORT  OF  STATE  DRUG  INSPECTOR. 


In  making  a  report  of  work  done  and  results  accompli sbed  during  the  past 
biennium  I  find  that  many  conditions  of  afFairs  have  arisen  which  have  delayed 
trips  and  in  many  cases  made  complete  change  of  routing  necessary. 

Due  to  the  present  unsettled  conditions,  manufacturers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  change  formulae,  and  many  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  one. 
and  sometimes  many  or  all,  of  their  preparations,  as  the  materials  entermg 
into  the  composition  of  such  preparations  were  either  produced,  manufa^ 
tured  or  grown  in  one  of  the  warring  countries. 

This  has  made  our  work  harder,  and  necessitated  greater  vigilance;  af 
some  manufacturers,  not  being  equipped  to  test  ingredients,  would  buy  from 
those  whose  price  was  the  lowest,  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  drag 
itself,  resulting  in  a  mixture  the  composition  of  which  was  unknown,  or  the 
results  to  be  obtained  from  the  uses  of  it  greatly  misstated. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  manufacturers  who  always  had  standardized 
doubled  their  vigilance,  and  the  dealers  who  handled  their  preparations  were 
able  to  continue  the  quality  of  their  own  products,  though  at  an  in- 
creased price. 

Many  unscrupulous  persons  have  taken  advantage  of  the  shortage  of  chem- 
icals to  foist  upon  the  trade  imitations  of  these  at  prices  enough  below  the 
quoted  price  of  the  true  article  to  act  as  a  bait  to  the  unsuspecting  purchaser. 
By  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  dealers,  who  before  buying  would  request 
that  these  products  comply  with  the  laws  and  regulations,  we  have  been  ahle 
to  detect  and  regulate  such  dishonest  practices. 

The  shortage  of  sugar  has  caused  considerable  trouble,  but  the  loyalty 
of  manufacturers  has  come  to  the  front  with  an  earnest  endeavor  to  produce 
substitutes  requiring  lesser  amounts  or  new  ones  made  from  pure  ingredients 
heretofore  unthought  of  for  such  uses. 

There  had  been  many  complaints  of  foreign  (poisonous  or  harmful)  in* 
gredients  having  been  added  to  candy  and  other  foods  sold  at  places  fre- 
quented by  soldiers,  but  most  of  these  upon  investigation  (samples  having 
been  taken  and  submitted  to  the  state  chemist  for  analysis)  have  proved  to  be 
without  foundation.  But  we  could  not  relax  our  vigilance,  and  thus  consider- 
able time  and  money  was  spent  to  carry  on  these  investigations  which,  in 
other  less  serious  times  would  be  spent  in  looking  after  quality,  cleanliness 
and  proper  labeling  throughout  the  state. 

As  the  greater  quantity  of  goods  for  our  state  are  unloaded  at  coast 
points,  and  the  greater  congestions  of  people  doing  war  work  have  been  on 
Puget  Sound,  it  has  required  more  of  our  time  at  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  other 
coast  points.  But  we  have  covered  all  the  state  at  least  once  each  year  and 
answered  each  call  made  upon  us  as  soon  as  we  could  complete  what  we  had 
in  hand  and  hurry  to  that  point. 

We  have  been  hampered  very  greatly  in  the  purchase  of  samples  by  the 
shortage  of  money  and  through  the  lack  of  help  given  the  two  state  chemists, 
who  do  our  work  without  pay,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  an  assistant  broken  in 
see  him  taken  away  by  some  other  school  which  is  more  liberal  with  salaries. 
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We  have  compelled  the  bottlers  of  soft  drinks  to  adopt  standards  and  label 
their  products  correctly,  and  today  they  are  producing  most  of  their  goods 
from  the  fruit  or  fruit  Juices  themselves,  instead  of  synthetic  ethers  as  for- 
merly. We  have  compelled  greater  cleanliness  around  soda  fountains  and  re- 
quire glasses  and  utensils  to  be  washed  in  hot  water,  and  when  such  hot 
water  is  not  available,  have  urged  the  use  of  sanitary  paper  cups,  etc. 

We  are  also  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state  that  each  Inspector  be  supplied 
with  an  automobile,  that  each  may  finish  his  work  in  one  place  and  hurry  on 
to  the  next  without  waiting  upon  some  other  inspector  whose  work  may  take 
twice  as  long  to  do  properly,  or  cause  that  person  to  do  only  a  portion  of  his 
work  in  order  to  not  hold  up  others  traveling  with  him  in  the  same  auto- 
mobil0. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  L.  JONES, 
State  Drug  Inspector. 
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SUMMARY  OF  INSPiSCTIONS  MADE  BY  THB  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 

CULTURE,  DIVISION  OF  FOODS,  FEEDS,  ETC. 
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BAKERY  INSPECTION. 

Bakeries  Inspected — 

Graded  ajj  good 302 

Graded  as  fair ISO 

Graded  as   poor 38 

Not   baking    6 

476 
Relnspections     186 

Total  Inspections    662 

Notices  served    177 

U.  S.  reports 80 

Bakeries  having  certificates 279 

Bakeries  without  certificates,  as  shops  do  not  meet  require- 
ments        191 

Bakeries  not  baking 6 

Number  of  towns  visited  on  Inspection  trips 75 


Bakefiti 


476 


476 
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Towns  visited  and  number  Inspections  made — 

Aberdeen    13 

Auburn   3 

Bellingham 8 

Black  Diamond 2 

Blaine  1 

Bremerton    8 

Buckley 6 

Burlington   1 

Burton    1 

Camas    1 

Carbonado   1 

Carson 1 

Cashmere  I 

Centralia    3 

Chehalis   2 

Clear  LAke 1 

Cle  Blum   3 

Colfax 2 

Davenport    1 

Edmonds    1 

Ellensburg   4 

Elma 2 

Enumclaw    2 

Ephrata    1 

Everett   13 

Everson 1 

Fairfax 2 

Femdale 1 

Garfield 1 

Georgetown     i 3 

Goldendale 1 

Harrington     1 

HlUsrard    1 

Hoquiam    12 

Kapowsin  1 

Kent     1 

La  Conner  1 

Leavenworth    2 

Lyle     1 

Lynden   1 

McCleary    1 

Montesano    2 

Mt.  Vernon 2 

Neah  Bay 1 

Oakesdale 2 

Olympia    8 

OHlng     2 

Port  Angeles 11 

Port  Townsend   6 

Pullman    3 

Puyallup 4 

Renton    4 

Rivei'slde    1 

Rosalia    1 

Roslyn    2 

Seattle    114 

Sedro  Woolley    2 

Sequlm    1 

Spangle 1 

Spokane    65 

South  Bellingham    2 

Stellacoom   1 

Sumas 1 

Sumner 3 

Tacoma 98 

Tekoa    2 

Toppenish     2 

Vancouver    5 

Walla  Walla 6 

Wapato 2 

Washougal 1 

Wenat'chee   2 

White  Salmon 1 

Wilkeson    4 

Yakima 13       47G 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONDBMNATIONS  MABB  BY  THE  STATB  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AOmcnDIiTUIUB,  DIVISION  OF  FOODS,  FEEDS,  ETC. 

FOODS. 

Canned  Goods. 

Cana      ToidU 

Fish — Miscellaneous 2,597 

Fish — Salmon    55»286  57,8S2 

Fruits     2,768 

Marshmallows    8 

Meats     274 

Milk    616 

Miscellaneous  160 

Oysters  and  clams 7 

Pork  and  beans 1 

Soups   34 

Vegetables    1.004      62,694 

Bottled  Goods. 

Bottlet 

Capers    72 

Catsup 2 

Chill     t 

Dressing    j,^,» 73 

Extracts    832 

Fountain   fruits    11 

Horseradish 38 

Jams  and  jellies 33 

Miscellaneous 210 

Nectar   1 

Olives     281 

Pickles     869 

Pimento     8 

Peanut  butter    4 

Relish 18 

Sauces    (Worcestershire,   etc. ) 63        2,015 

Package  Goods. 

Packaget 

Baking   powder 68 

Cereal    products 112 

Cheese    386 

Fruit— dried 78 

Spices     188 

Vegetables— dried     18          835 

Bulk  Goods. 

Pound$ 

Cereals 70 

Fish     60,986 

Flour •  341 

Fruits     4,623% 

Meats     6.016% 

Nuts     273 

Poultry 1.772 

Vegetables     16.360      88.432 

Eggs. 

Dozen 

Eggs ;  2.730        2.730 

Miscellaneous. 

Olives    Bhla.  1 

Cream     Gals.  10 

Utensils — cooking  and  baking Pea.  89           100 
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Drugs. 

....  Packages  ... 

Blood  remedies , 4 

Catarrh  cures   14 

Children  and  worm  remedies 7 

Cold  and  grippe  cures , » 19 

Colic  cures '. 75 

.     ..Qom  remedies ...>.... ;........ 2  ... 

Cough  cures 8 

Fever  remedies    16 

Fluid    eXtractJi. . . .' 6 

Kidney  and  liver  remedies 7 

.  '   LAxatlves : . . , 14  i.  : 

Miscellaneous     40 

-  Salves  and  ointments. 1 

Syrups 7 

Pharmaceuticals 16 

Rheumatic   remedies    ^ 14  250 

157,060  parcels 
Summary. 

Canned"  goods 62,694 

Bottled  goods   2,019 

Package    goods 836                            ,  • , 

Bulk  goods 88,432. 

.Eggs     2,730 

Miscellaneous ,  100                            '    ' 

166.810 
Drugs     260 

Total   condemnations 157.000  parcel'ft  ' 

-  •     •.    ^  .    r:.)    ,/! 

aUMMABY  OF  PROSECUTIONS  MADE  BY  THE  STATE  DEPARTAf^N!!^ 

OP  AGRICULTURE,  DIVISION  OP  POODS,  PEEDS,  ETC. 

..        -       .  ...  ,   V.,.    ,-.f 

Benton  County.  ,  .< 

No.     145 — State  of  Washington  v.  J.  P.  Connolly.    Charge :    Selling  decomposed  sfilmon. 
Pined  $75  and  costs.  .  ' 

Chelan  County. 

No,    SOO-'-State  of  Washington  v.  Jim  Sing.     Charge:     RefllUng  Lea  &  PerrlMIs  hot^ 
ties.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Ne.     Itl-^State  of  Washington  v.  Brocklng  &  Mosher.     Charge:  ReflUlng  L^arAl 
Pefrin's  bottles.     Fined  |25  and  costs. 

No.  ..'.;— State  of  Washington  v.   Frank  Yama.     Charge:     RefllUng  Lea  &  Perrln'a 
bottles.     Fined  $26  and  costs. 

No.   ;... — State  of  Washington  v.  S.  Ness.     Charge:     Possession  of  filthy  flour.    Fined 
$25  and  costs. 

Clallam  County. 

No.     237 — State   of  Washington   v.    Farmers*   Market.      Charge :      Adulterating   Ham- 
burger with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No!     23S — State   of   Washington   v.    G.    Ellinger.      Charge:      Adulterating   Hamburger 
with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.     239 — State  of  Washington  v.  Cook  A  Johnson.    Charge :    Adulterating  Hamburger 
with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Clarke  County. 

No.  2249 — State   of  Washington   v.   L   Sutherland.      Charge:      Possession    filthy   flour. 
Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  ?589 — State  of  Washington  v.  Fullen welder  A  Son.     Charge:     Adulterating  Ham- 
burger with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  2690 — State  of  Washington  v.  Fullenweider  A  Son.     Charge:     Adulterating  Ham 
burger  with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  2588 — State  of  Washington  v.  W.  Carmlchael.     Charge:     Adulterating  Hamburger 
with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  2587— State  of  Washington  v.  A.  Collins.     Charge:     Selling  sub-standard  canned 
milk.     Fined  $25  and  costs.  f    • 
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Ck>wlits  Ooanty. 

No ~^tate  of  Washington  v.  C.  A.  Paully.     Charge:     Adulterating  Hainburser 

with  Freez-em.    Fined  |20  and  costs. 

Grays  Harbor  Ckninty. 

No.     347 — State  of  Washington  v.  Renderich  &  Rabooesch.  Charge:  ReflUing  Lea  k 
Perrin's  bottles.    Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.     S49 — State  of  Washington  v.  C.  Julius.     Charge:     Refilling  Ijea  ft  Perrin's  bot- 
tles.    Fined  |25  and  costs. 

No.     864 — State  of  Washington  v.  Jim  Marzous.     Charge:     Possession  of  filthy  flour. 
Fined  |26  and  costs. 

No.     353 — State  of  Washington  v.  N.  M.  Randlsh.     Charge:     Refilling  Lea  ft  Perrin'i 
bottles.    Fined  $26  and  costs. 

King  Ooimty. 

No — State  of  Washington  v.  Seattle  ft.Puget  Sound  Packing  Company.    Charge: 

Selling  decomposed  salmon.    Fined  flOO  and  costs. 

No. — State  of  Washington  v.  Monroe  Lewis,  president,  S.  ft  P.  S.  P.  Ca    Charge: 

Selling  decomposed  salmon.    Fined  $100  and  costs. 

No — State  of  Washington  v.  Sigmund  Lewis,  vice-president,  S.  ft  P.  8.  P.  Co. 

Charge:     Selling  decomx)osed  salmon.     Fined  $50  and  costs. 

No — State  of  Washington  v.  J.  P.  Connolly,  traveling  salesman,  S.  ft.  P.  S.  P. 

Co.     Charge:     Selling  decomposed  salmon.     Fined  $50  and  costa 

No.  $978 — State  of  Washington  v.  John  Fischer.    Charge:     Selling  immature,  unwhol- 
some  veal.     Fined  $60  and  costs. 

No..  6557 — State  of  Washington  v.  Tony  Pappas.    Charge:    Operating  basement  bakery- 
Ordered  to  discontinue. 

No.  6896 — State  of  Washington  v.  Sand  L.  Brown.     Charge:     Possession  tainted  aod 
immature  veal.     Fined  $50  and  costs. 

1^6. '<S979 — State  of  Washington  v.  A.  Otts.    Charge:    Possession  immature  and  un- 
wholesome veal.     Fined  $40  and  costs. 

No.  7142 — State   of  Washington   v.   C.   H.    Bruce.     Charge:     Selling   Immature  veal. 
Fined  $40  and  costs. 

No. — State   of  Washington  v.   S.   L.   Brown.     Charge:     Selling   immature  veaL 

Fined  $100  and  costs. 

No.  7344 — State  of  Washington  v.  Ed  Nlshio.     Charge:     Possession  filthy  flour.  Fined 
$25  and  costs. 

No.  7343 — State  of  Washington  v.  C.  Osawa.     Charge:     Possession  filthy  fiour.   Fined 
$26  and  costs. 

No.  7342 — State  of  Washington  v.  Anthos  Grigoris.     Charge:     Refilling  Lea  ft  Perrin'i 

bottles.     Forfeited  bond,  $5. 
No.  7343 — State  of  Washington  v.  Anthos  Grigoris.    Charge :    Refilling  Lea  ft  Perris't 

bottles.     Forfeited  bond,  $5. 

No.   : ; . . — State  of  Washington  v.    C.   C.   Frederickson.     Charge:     Selling  immature 
veal.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.   . . . ; — State  of  Washington  v.  Frank  Umchllmskl.     Charge:     Adulterating  Ham- 
burger with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  7573 — State  of  Washington  v.  Peter  J.  Hessler.     Charge:     Selling  immature  veaL 
Fined  $50  and  costs. 

No.  7101 — State  of  Washington   v.   Lehmann  Brothers.     Charge:     Adulterating  stock 
feeds.     Dismissed. 

No.  7719 — State  of  Washington  v.  George  Pheflfer.     Charge :     Selling  immature  veal. 
Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Lewis  Comity. 

No.     272 — State  of  Washington  v.  L  A.  Muzzleworth.     Charge:     Refilling  Lea  ft  Per- 
rin's bottles.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Lincoln  County. 

No.     233-^-State   of  Washington    v.   Odessa   Meat   Co.      Charge:      Adulterating  Ham- 
burger with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No — State  of  Washington  v.  F.  J.  Field.    Charge :     Adulterating  Hamburger  with 

Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Jefferson  County. 

No.     147 — State  of  Washington   v.   F.   L.   Terry.     Charge:     Adulterating  Hamburger 
with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 
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Pierce  Gonnty. 

Na     5349 — State  of  Waahlngton  v.  O.  Ononyo.     Charge:     Possession  of  filthy  flour. 
Fined  |26  and  costs. 

No.    5348 — State  of  Washington  v.  T.  Tayuchl.     Charge:     Possession  of  filthy  flour. 
Fined  |25  and  costs. 

Na    5395 — State  of  Washington  v.  Ek  O.  Havel.     Charge:     ReflUing  Lea  &  Perrin's 
sauce  t^ottles.     Fined  1 25  and  costs. 

No.    6394 — State  of  Washington  v.  I.  Oino.     Charge:     Refllling  Lea  &  Perrln's  sauce 
bottles.     Acquitted. 

Na  11546 — State  of  Washington  v.  B.  A.  Fedderson.     Charge:  Selling  Oleomargarine 
without  exhibiting  sign.     Fined  |25  and  costs. 

Na  11547 — State  of  Washington  v.  Beck  Bros.     Charge:     Maintaining  fllthy  restau- 
rant.    Fined  |50  and  costs. 

No.  11548 — State  of  Washington  v.  William  Nicholas.     Charge:     Selling  wormy  wal- 
nuts.    Fined  |25  and  costs. 

No.  11549 — State  of  Washington  v.  R.  Wakimoto.    Charge:    Possession  of  filthy  bread. 
Fined  1 25  and  costs. 

Na  11560 — State  of  Washington  v.  O.  Nouys.     Charge:     Possession  of  filthy  oatmeal. 
Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  11552 — State  of  Washington  v.  Fred  Sneeberger.     Charge:     Selling  Oleomargarine 
without  exhibiting  sign.     Acquitted. 

No.  11567 — State  of  Washington  v.  Tony  Bazlch.     Charge:     Refilling  Lea  &  Perrln's 
bottles.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Na  11951 — State  of  Washington  v.  Fred  Sneeberger.     Charge:     Using  Oleomargarine 
without  displaying  sign.     Dismissed. 

No — State  of  Washington  v.  B.  C.  Rosser.     Charge :     Adulterating  Hamburger 

with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Skagit  Goimty. 

No.  222 — State  of  Washington  v.  C.  C.  Woolen.  Charge :  Possession  of  veal  unfit  for 
food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  223 — State  of  Washington  v.  Amid  Olsen.  Charge:  OfPering  for  sale  veal  unfit 
for  food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Na  224 — State  of  Washington  v.  Mert  McKee.  Charge:  Offering  for  sale  veal  unfit 
for  food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Na  226 — State  of  Washington  v.  Mert  McKee.  Charge:  Offering  for  sale  veal  unfit 
for  food.     Dismissed. 

Na  226 — State  of  Washington  v.  B.  S.  Reiki.  Charge :  Offering  for  sale  veal  unfit  foi 
food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Na  227 — State  of  Washington  v.  R  W.  Isbill.  Charge:  Selling  veal  unfit  for  food. 
Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  228 — State  of  Washington  v.  W.  E.  White.  Charge:  Offering  for  sale  veal  unfit 
for  food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  229 — State  of  Washington  v.  Joe  Cann.  Charge:  Offering  for  sale  veal  unfit  for 
food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  237 — State  of  Washington  v.  L.  M.  Morgan.  Charge:  Offering  for  sale  veal  un- 
flt  for  food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Na  238 — State  of  Washington  v.  J.  O'Brien.  Charge:  Offering  for  sale  veal  unflt 
for  food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  239 — State  of  Washington  v.  P.  C.  Dybbro.  Charge :  Offering  for  sale  veal  unfit 
for  food.    Fined  $25  and  cost  a 

No.  230 — State  of  Washington  v.  B.  H.  Crisp.  Charge:  Offering  for  sale  veal  unflt 
for  food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Na  231 — State  of  Washington  v.  E.  L.  Stevens.  Charge :  Offering  for  sale  veal  unflt 
for  food.    Dismissed. 

Snohomish  County. 

No.  2907 — State  of  Washington  v.  Seattle  A  Puget  Sound  Packing  Company.  Charge: 
Selling  decomposed  and  putrid  canned  salmon.     Fined  $100  and  costs. 

Na  2908 — State  of  Washington  v.  Sigmund  Lewis,  vice-president.  S.  &  P.  S.  P.  Co. 
Charge:  Selling  decomposed  and  putrid  canned  salmon.  Fined  $500  and 
costs. 

No.  2928 — State  of  Washington  v.  J.  Rygg.  Charge:  Offering  for  sale  veal  unflt  for 
food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Na  2929 — State  of  Washington  y.  Isaac  Rygg.  Charge:  Offering  for  sale  veal  unflt 
for  food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  2984 — State  of  Washington  v.  I.  A.  Rygg.  Charge :  Adulterating  Hamburger 
with  Freez-em.     Fined  $40  and  costs. 

Na  2979 — State  of  Washington  v.  M.  L.  Brown.  Charge:  Selling  immature  veal. 
Fined  $25  and  costs. 
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Spokane  Ck>iuity. 

Ko — State  of  Washlnfrton  v.  W.  S.  Oilfre.    Chargre:     Selling  adulterated  sausage. 

Fined  |25  and  costs. 

No.  6211 — State  of  Washington  v.  8.  Lewis  (King  County).     Charge:    Selling  decom- 
posed salmon — Spokane  County.     Fined  |50  and  costs. 

'19o.  6212 — State  of  Washington  v.  J.   P.  Connolly  of  King  County.     Charge:    SeUlng 
decomposed  salmon — Spokane  County.     Fined  |60  and  costs. 

Ko.  6213 — State  of  Wasfiington  v.  J.  P.  Connolly  of  King  County.     Charge:    Selling 
decomposed  salmon — Spokane  County.     Fined  $60  and  costs. 

Ko.  1999 — State  of  Washington  v.  Muzsy  &  Van  Hersett.     Charge:     Possession  filthy 
flour.     Fined  $10  and  costs. 

No.  2001 — State  of  Washington  v.  E.  a.  Mc Williams.    Charge:     Possession  fllthy  flour. 
Fined  $10  and  costs. 

No.  2002 — State  of  Washington  v.  Sam  Petre.     Charge :     Possession  fllthy  flour.    Fined 
$25  and  costs. 

No.  2003 — State  of  Washington  v.  B.  Bninell.     Charge :     Possession  fllthy  flour.    Fined 
$10   and  costs. 

No.  2010 — State   of   Washington   v.   Spokane   Seed   Company.      Charge:     Adulteration 
poultry  feed.     Dismissed  with  costs. 

Ko.  2011 — State   of   Washington   v.    Spokane   Seed   Company.      Charge:     Adulteration 
poultry  feed.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  2012 — State  of  Washington  v.  Inland  Seed  Company.     Charge:     Adulteration  Poul- 
try feed.     Fined  $26  and  costs. 

No.  2018 — State  of  Washington  v    J.  W.  Walsh.     Charge:     ReflUing  Lea  A  Perrin'f 
bottles.      Fined   $26  and  costs. 

No.  2000 — State    of   Washington    v.    Spokane    Hotel    Company.      Charge:     PoBsesslon 
fllthy  flour.     Fined  $10  and  costs. 

Stevens  County. 

No.  • . . . .  ^— State  of  Washington  v.  John  F\irBt.     Charge :     Selling  diseased  carcass  of 
beef.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No — State  of  Washington  v.  Arnold  A  Todd.     Charge:     Adulterating  Hamburger 

with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

Thurston  County. 

No — State  of  Washington  v.  Wm.  Kost.     Charge :     Possession  fllthy  flour.   Fined 

$25  and  costs. 

No.     526 — State  of  Washington  v.  Bolster  &  Barnes.     Charge:     Possession  filthy  flour. 
Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.     524— State  of  Washington  v.  M.  KoflP.     Charge:     Possession  of  fllthy  flour.  Fined 
$25  and  costs. 

No.     525 — State  of  Washington  v.  Louis  Dorrnecker.     Charge :     Possession  fllthy  flour. 
Fined  $2K  and  costs. 

Walla  Walla  County. 

No.  1765 — State  of  Washington  v.  Lee  Gee.     Charge:     Refllling  Lea  &  Perrln's  bottles. 
Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  1773 — State  of  Washington  v.  Chas.  Tung.     Charge:     Filth  In  restaurant.     Fined 
$25  and  costs. 

No.   1776— State  of  Washington  v.  B.  Y.  Cain.     Charge:     Refllling  Lea  &  Perrln's  bot- 
tles.    Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  1779 — State  of  Washington  v.   John   Bechtold.     Charge:     Possession  filthy  flour. 
Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.   1782 — State  of  Washington  v.   J.   E.   Hawkins.      Charge:     Possession  fllthy  flour. 
Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.   1785 — State  of  Washington  v.  Walla  Walla  Meat  Co.     Charge:     Adulterating  Ham- 
burger with  B^reez-em.     Fined  $30  and  costs. 

Whatcom  County. 

No — State  of  Washington  v.  A.  Stunurman.     Charge:     Oftering  for  sale  veal  un- 

flt  for  food.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 
No.     432 — State  of  Washington  v.  Arthur  Bishop.     Charge:     Adulterating  Hamburger 

with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.     431 — State    of   Washington    v.    Hans    Overleltner.      Charge:      Adulterating  Ham- 
burger with  Freez-em.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.     462 — State  of  Wnshinpton   v.    Henry    Ford.      Charge:      Misbranding  stock  feed* 
Judgment  suspended. 

No.     463— State  of  Wa.shington  v.    F.   J.    Farley.      Charge:     Misbranding  stock  feedi 
Judgment  suspended. 
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No. 


Ko. 


Whitman  County. 

. — State  of  Washington   v.   Henry   Behnvens.     Charge:     Adulterating  Ham- 
burger with  Freez-em.     Fined  $26  and  costs. 

. — State   of  Washington   v.    M.    Overly.      Charge:      Adulterating   Hamburger 

Fined  1 26  and  costs. 


with  Free*-em. 

Na     — State  of  Washington   v.    M.   D.   Overby.     Charge: 

with  sulphite.     Fined  |26  and  costs. 

No.  13167 — State  of  Washington  v.  J.   P.  Connolly.     Charge: 
salmon.     Fined  |60  and  costs.    ' 

No.  13168 — State  of  Washington  v.  J.  P.  Connolly.     Charge: 
salmon.     Fined  $60  and  costs. 

No.  13159 — State  of  Washington  v.  J.  P.  Connolly.     Charge: 
salmon.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 

No.  13160 — State  of  Washington  v.   J.   P.   Connolly.     Charge: 
salmon.     Fined  $25  and  costs. 


Adulterating  sausage 
Selling  putrid  canned 
Selling  putrid  canned 
Selling  putrid  canned 
Selling  putrid  canned 


Yakima  County. 

No.     961 — State  of  Washington  v.  Richelieu  Cafe, 
sauce  bottles.     Fined  $26  and  costs. 

No.     962 — State  of  Washington  v.  John  Keehtel. 
sauce  bottles.     Fined  $26  and  costs. 

No.     963 — State  of  Washington  v.  Red  Apple  Cafe.     Charge :     Refilling  Lea  it  Perrin*s 
sauce  bottles.    Fined  $26  and  costs. 


Charge:     Refllllng  Lea  A  Perrin's 
Charge:     Refllling  Lea  A  Perrln's 


Kittitas  County. 

No.     170 — State  of  Washington  v.  G.  A.  Masuda.     Charge:     Refllling  Lea  &  Perrln's 
sauce  bottlea     Fined  $26  and  costs. 

No.       24 — State  of  Washington  v.  F.  Bugin.     Charge:     Possession  filthy  flour.     Fined 
$26  and  costs. 

No.     146 — State    of  Washington    v.    Mr.    Batassa.      Charge:      Possession    fllthy    flour. 
Fined  $26  and  costs. 

No.     144 — State  of  Washington  v.  John  Price.     Charge:  Possession  fllthy  flour.     Fined 
$26  and  costs. 

No.     143 — State   of  Washington   v.   John   Schoder.     Charge:      Possession   fllthy   flour. 
Fined  $26  and  costs. 

No.       26 — State  of  Washington  v.  John  Bordesous.     Charge:     Possession  fllthy  flour. 
Fined  $26  and  costs. 

Total  flnes — $3,770. 


Summary  by  Counties; 

Benton  County   1 

Chelan  County 4 

Clallam  County    3 

Clarke  County    5 

Cowlitz  County 1 

Grays   Harbor  County 4 

Kittitas  County    6 

King    County    19 

Lewis  County   1 

Lincoln   County    2 

Jefferson  County    1 

Pierce   County    13 

Skagit  County    13 

Snohomish   County    6 

Spokane  County   13 

Stevens  County    2 

Thurston  County   4 

Walla   Walla    6 

Whatcom   County    5 

Whitman  County   7 

Takima     3 

119 


$75 

00 

100 

00 

76 

00 

126 

00 

20 

00 

100 

00 

160 

00 

766 

00 

26 

00 

60 

00 

26 

00 

275 

00 

275 

00 

716 

00 

315 

00 

60 

00 

100 

00 

155 

00 

75 

00 

225 

00 

75 

00   $3,770  00 
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Number   of  prosecutions   made 

Number  cases  dismissed    6 

Number  cases  acquitted     2 

Number  cases  forfeited  bond  2 

Number  cases  Juderment  suspended    2 

Number  cases  ordered  to  discontinue  basement  bakery* 

no  fine   1 

Number  cases  fined     107 


119 


119 


POOD   SAMPLES   ANALYZED. 


KIND 


Cocoa    

Confectionery    

Com   (cannsd) 

Beans    (canned) 

Eggs   (canned) 

EgKB   (fresh) 

Extracts  (flavoring) 

Flltb  (bins,  sinks,  kitchens) 

Fish  (except  salmon) 

Flour    

Fruits    

Jams  and  Jellies 

Jelly  powders 

Lard  

Meat  

Hllk  (condensed) 

Miscellaneous  

Peanut  butter 

Preserves    

Poultry  

Salmon   

Soft  drinks 

Sugar  

Vinegar  

Totals- 
Food 

Drugs 


Legal 

nifgal 

1 

2 

9 

•  • 

4 

19 

■  ■ 
•  • 

io 

•  • 

48 

17 

39 

•  • 

5 

8 

8 

2 

81 

6 

1 

45 

1 

8 

•  p 

2 

m   m 

IS 

S6 

32 

8 

25 

6 

4 

•  • 

0 

•  • 

2 

5 

58 

182 

25 

20 

8 

•  • 

10 

9 

270 

424 

66 

17 

345 

441 

)oabtful 


8 


4 

4 


1 
28 

■  • 

2 


41 


41 


Totals 


4 

9 

S 
10 
48 
67 

5 
13 
S3 

7 
4S 


53 

4(1 

U 

4 

6 

7 

241 

68 
3 

S 

735 
9S 

817 


DRUG  SAMPLES   ANALYZED. 


Alcoholic  lI(iuor 

Antlkamnia  tablets 

Aspirin  

Barium    sulphate 

B.   K 

Bronchial  troches 

Brown  mixture 

Spirits  camphor 

Camphorated  oil 

Capsicum  (powdered) 

Citric  add 

Cold  and  grippe  remedies. 

Color  

Copenhagen  snuff 

Com  remedies 

Formaldehyde 

Jamaica  ginger 

Glycerine    

Headache    remedy 

Hair    tonic 


Legal 

Illegal 

•  • 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  « 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

•  • 

1 

1 

2 

•  • 

i 

1 

3 

3 

1 

5 

88 

10 

Totals 


1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
6 


43 


Tincture   Iodine... 
Powdered    licorice. 

Lotions   

Lung  balsam 

Mineral  (Talcum). 

Olive   oil 

Prescriptions  

Preservatives 

Peroxide  hydrogen 

Powders  

Quinine 

Salts  

Saltpeter 

Syrup  

Tablets 

Turpentine 

Water 

Whiskey    

Oil  of  wintergreen. 

Totals 


Legal 


6 


1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
9 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


Illegal 


8 
1 
2 


Totak 


82 
05 


7 
17 


9 
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STOCK  FBBD  SAMPIjES  ANAI^YZED. 


Legal 

ral 

Doubtfu 

..  —     — , 
Totals 

Alfalfa  feeds 

2 

9 

1 
6 
7 

• 

Barley    feeds '... 

Beet   Duh) 

Bran  , 

"i"" 
1 

1 

2 

1 
8 

Dairy  feed  and  choo 

16 

HoK  feed 

Horse   feed 

Middlings    

2 
9 
8 

1 
1 

1 

Oat   feeds 

10 

Shorts   

A 

FEED  MEALS 
Alfalfa  meal 

1 
8 

1 

Gommeal 

1 

4 

Gottonseed  meal 

2 

2 

Lins«ed  meal 

8 

1 
8 

8 

Pie  meal 

1 

t 

Rye  meal 

s 

Rye  flour. 

2 

2 

Hoy  hf  An  mpn] . . , ,  _ , ,..,.,.,,,,. 

8 

8 

Totals 

58 

13 

9 

80 

POULTRY  FBED  SAMPLES  ANALYZED. 


Scratch  

Oom  feeds 

Oats  (ground) 

Efg  foods 

Mashes 

Meat  scrap  and  meal. 

Pish  meal 

Bone  meal 


Totals. 


Legal 

Illegal 

Doubtful 

u 

2 
1 
3 
4 
2 

2 

1 

2 

7 
2 
1 

2 

1 

27 

14 

3 

Totals 


17 
2 

1 

7 

11 

4 

1 
1 

44 


Stock  feeds... 
Poultry  feeds. 


80 
44 


Total  feeds 124 

Legal  85 

niegal   27 

Doubtful  12  124 
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ANALYTICAL   FEES   FOR   FBRTILIZBRS   COIiLBCTED. 

Aabling  koyce  Seed  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash {30  00 

American  Minerals  Producing  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash 9606 

American  Pacific  Whaling  Co.,  Bay  City,  Wash ^  1800 

Armour  A  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash MOO 

Balfour  Guthrie  Co.  (for  U.  S.  Whaling  Co.) S400 

8.  Blachley,  Spokane,  Wash MOO 

Carstens  Packing  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash ISIS 

Carstens  Packing  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash 36  00 

Jam«B  Henry,  Seattle.  Wash 3400 

Jacob  Kaufman,  Seattle,  Wash 1800 

Chas.  H.  LiUy  Co..  Seattle,  Wash 1860D 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 6  0D 

Nltro-Phosphate  Fertilizer  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash 4800 

Papiflc  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co 18  00 

Portland  Seed  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 14400 

RandaU  A  McLoughlln,  Seattle.  Wash 1800 

Robinson  Fisheries  Co.,  Anacortes,  Wash 24 oo 

Sea  Products  Co.,  Everett,  Wash t400 

Union  Meat  Oo WOO 

Union  Meat  Co.,  North  Portland,  Ore 1«00 

Walla  Walla  Meat  and  Cold  Storage  Co..  Walla  Walla,  Wash 6000 

Western  Fertilizer  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 1800 

H.issoe 


FERTILIZER  SAMPLES  TAKEN. 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Potash    

Phopphate  

Fertilizers    (general) 

Bone,  meat,  blood  meals 

Tankage  

Guano  .'. 

.     Totals 


Legal 

niegal 

Doubtful 

ToUls 

7 

4 
5 
8 
22 
12 
7 
4 

11 
11 

8 

12 

13 

11 
26 

S 

tf 
38 
16 
IS 

9 

9 

8£ 

67 

S 

14S 
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SUMMARY  OF  TOWNS  INSPBCTBD.  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES 

INSPECTORS 

Adams 

Coffin 

Collier 

Gray 

Henderson 

Jones 

Adams 

" 

LInd 

LInd 

Benton 

Prosser 
Klona 
Eennewick 
Richland . 

Benton 

Benton 

Benton 

Chelan 

Cashmere 
Leavenworth 
Malaga 
Wenatchee 

Peshastln 

Leavenworth 

Cashmere 

Wenatchee  • 

Monitor 

Entiat 

Lakeside 

Chelan 

Port  Angeles 
Sequim 

Peshastln 

Chelan. ......... 

Leavenworth 

Chelan 

1 

Chelan 

Wenatch^ 

Cashmertf 

Chelan 

Wenatchee 

Chelan 

: 

Monitor 

Chelan 

Lakeside 

Chelan 

Chelan 

Clallam 

Meah  Bay 
Port  Angeles 
Sequim 

Camas 

RIdgefleld 

Vancouver 

Cumberland 

Washougal 

S*quim 

Clallam 

• 

Port  Angelei 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Amboy 

Bruph 

Prairie 

Crawford 

Ellsworth 

Etna 

Pellda 

Helson 

La  Center 

LaGrande 

Orchards 

Ridgefleld 

Vancouver 

Washougal 

Camas 

Clarke 

LaGrande 

Clarke 

Vancouver 

Clarke 

Washougal 

Clarke 

Felida 

ClarYe 

Clarke 

Clar'ce 

',,. 

Clark** 

1 

. 

- 

Clark* 

1 

Clarke '. . 

!;;*.;;;;;i*. ;;;.;..; 

, 

Clarke 

Clark* 

* 

Clark* 

1 

Columbia 

Dayton 
Woodland 

Cowlits 

Yacolt 

Castleroek 

Kelso 

Kalama 

Olequa 

Ostrander 

Woodland 

Watervllle 

Douglas 

Bridgeport 

Pateros 

Orondo 

Farmer 

Mansfleld 

Orient 

Boyd 

Marcus 

Laurier 

Ferry 

Kelso 

Cowlitz 

•  • 

Kalama 

Cowlitz 

Castleroek 

Cowlitz. 

' 

Cowlitz 

Cowlitz 

1 

Cowlitz 

' 

Douglas 

p 

Columbia 
River 

--■ 

Waterville 
Douglas 
With  row 
Bridgeport 
Orondo 

Watervllle 

Douglas 

Douglas 

Douglas 

Bridgeport 
Pateros 

Dousrlas. ....... 

Douirlafi 

Orondo 

Douglas. 



* 

Parmer' 

Douglas 

Mansfleld 

» 

Republic 

Malo 

Curlew 

Danville 

Laurler 

Orient 

Boyd 

Ferry 

Pasco 

Republic 
Malo 

Perry 

Perry 

1 

Curlew 

Danville 

Ferry. ! ! 

Orient 

Perry 1 -  ' 

Ferry 
Boyd 

Perry.. \ 

r 

Parry 

FranVlIn 

Pasco 

Pasco 

Pnflcn 

Franklin 

Connell 

Garfleld 

Pomeroy 

1 

Grant 

Rphrata 
Quincy 

. 

1 

Coulee  City 

Ephrata 
Coulee  City 

Grant 
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SUMMARY  OF  TOWNS  INSPECTED,  BT  COUNTIES* — Continued. 


COUNTIES 


Grant. 
Grant. 
Grant. 
Grant. 

Grays 
Grays 
Grays 
Grays 
Grays 
Grays 
Grays 
Grays 
Grays 
Grays 
Grays 
Grays 


INSPECTORS 


Adams 


Harbor. 
Harbor. 
Harbor. 
Harbor. 
Harbor. 
Harbor. 
Harbor. 
Harbor. 
Harbor. 
Harbor. 
Harbor. 
Harbor. 


Jefferson. 
Jefferson. 
Jefferson. 


Klnc. 
Kins. 
Kins. 
King. 
King. 
King. 

King. 
King. 
King. 
King. 

King. 
King. 
King. 
King. 
King. 


Kittitas. 
Kittitas. 
Kittitas. 


Kitsap. 


Klickitat. 
Klickitat. 
KUckltat. 

Klickitat. 


Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 


Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 


Coffin 


Trinidad 
Soap  Lake 


OoUler 


Aberdeen 

Elma 

Montesano 

Westport 

Ocosta 

Bay  City 


Seattle 


Kent 
Auburn 
Enumdaw 
Dea  Moines 

Redondo 
Zenith 


Ellensburg 
Cle  Elum 


Sunnydale 


Adna 

Chehalis 

Dryad 

Doty 

LIttell 

McCormIck 

PeEll 


Dayenport 


Chlmaeum 

Pt.Townsend 

Quilcene 

Auburn 

Enumclaw 

Burton 

Burlington 

Bameston 

Kent 

Renton 
Seattle 
Selleck 
Black 

Diamond 
Bayne 
Kanasket 


Ellensburg 
Roslyn 
Cle  Elum 

Bremerton 

Blngen 

Lyle 

White 

Salmon 
Goldendale 

Centralla 
Llndberg 
Mineral 
Morton 


Aberdeen 

Elma 

Mont?8ano 

Westport 

Ocosta 

Bay  City 

Hoqulam 


Bameston 
Bryn  Mawr 

Seattle 
Selleck 
Kent 
Enumclaw 

Auburn 


Thorp 


Centralla 
Chehalis 


Davenport 
Harrington 


Gray 


Henderson   i       Jodsi 


Soap  Lake 
Adrian 
Wilson  Creek 


Aberdeen 

Elma 

Montesano 

W«8tport 

Ocosta 

Bay  City 

Hoqulam 

Oosmopolla 

Malone 

OakvIOe 

Porter 

Satsop 


Seattle 
Bryn  Mawr 
Eenton 
Enumclaw 
Bayne 
Black 
Diamond 


Duval 
PaDs  City 

Issaquah 

Novelty 

North  Bend 

Selleek 

Snoqiualmie 

Tolt 

Cle  Elum 

Roslyn 

Ellensburg 


Davenport 
Odessa 


Adna 

Chehalis 

Curtis 

Dryad 

Doty 

Evalina 

LitteU 

Napa  vine 

PeEU 

Toledo 

Vader 

Walvflle 

Wlnlock 

Davenport 
Odessa 
Harrington 
Creston 


SoapLftke 
Adrian 
WHsottOnA 
Hartllne 

Aberdeen 

Elma 

Mont^ssBO 

Westport 

Oeosta 

Bay  Gitr 

HoQolam 


Snttle 

Kent 

Auburn 

O'BrisD 

Klrklaod 

North  BsDd 


SsHeek 
Bameston 

Enundav 


Roslyn 

OleEIom 

BUeDsbon 

BremertoB 

Lyle 
Goldendsle 

White 
Sabnon 

Adna 

Chebalk 

Curtii 

Dryad 

Dotr 

Klaber 

LitteD 

Morton 

Mineral 

MeOormlek 

Llndberg 

PeSn 

WalTiDe 

Davenport 
Harrlnftoo 
Bluest em 
Odessa 
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SUMMARY  OF  TOWNS  INSPBCTBD,  BY  COUBrTIi:8.r-Contlnued. 


GOUNTISS 


Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 


Adftms 


Mason.. 


Okanogan.. 
Okanosan.. 
Okanoffan.. 
Okanogan., 
Okanogan.. 
Okanogan.. 
Okanogan.. 
Okanogan.. 
Okanogan.. 
Okanogan.. 
Okanogan.. 
Okanogan.. 
Okanogan.. 


Pacific.. 
Pacfflc. 
Pacific.. 
Pacfflc. 
Paeiflc. 
Paeiflc. 
Padflc. 
Pacific. 
Pacific. 
Pacific. 


Pierce.. 
Picrec. 
Pierce. 


Pierce. 
Pierce.. 
Pierce.. 


Pierce.. 

PfSKC. 

jrierce.. 
Pierce,. 
Pierce.. 


Pierce.. 
Pierce.. 
Pierce.. 
Pierce.. 


Raymond 

Long  Beach 

Holcomb 

Lebam 

Menio 

WiUapa 

nwaco 

Chinook 

Scavlew 

South  Bend 

Tacoma 

Hnihurst 

McKenna 

Boy 

Raymond 

Puyallup 


Coffin 


mSPEOTORS 


Confer 


pierce.. 

Skagit. 

Skagit. 

Skacit. 

Skagit. 
Skagit. 
Skagit. 


Skamania. 
Skamania. 


Sedro 

WooDey 
Burlington 

Anaeortes 


Buckley 

Ortlng 

Tacoma 

Puyallup 

Alder 

Ashford 

Carbonado 

Elbe 

Kapowsin 

National 

Wilkeson 


Shelton 

Brewster 

Methow 

Tn'Isp 

Winthrop 

Malott 

Okanogan 

Omak 

Riverside 

ConcoDUIIy 

Tonasket 

OrovfUe 

Molson 

Chesaw 


Gray 


Lakevlew 

Tacoma 

Smnner 

Steilacoom 

Puyallup 

Gig  Harbor 


Clear  Lake 
Mt.  Vernon 

Sedro 
Woolley 


Stevenson 
Carson 


Anaeortes 
Sedro 
Woolley 

Mt.  Vernon 
Burlington 


Henderson 


Wilbur 

Govan 

Almlra 

Irby 

Lamona 

Blusstem 

Waukon 


Brewster 

Methow 

Rlvsralde 

Winthrop 

Malott 

Okanogan 

Omak 

Carlton 

Coneonully 

Tonasket 

OrovIIle 

Molson 

Chesaw 

Francis 

Globe 

Lebam 

Menlo 

South  Bend 

Wlllapa 

Long  Beach 

Seavtew 

flwaco 

Chinook 

Sylvan 

Tacoma 

Alder 

Alderton 

Burnett 

Buckley 

Carbonado 

EatonvfUe 

Elbe 

Hlllhurst 

Kapowsin 

Loveland 

McKenna 

McMillan 

Ortfaig 

Raymond 

Parkland 

Roy 

Spanaway 

South  Prairie 

Wilkeson 


Mt.  Vernon 
Avon 


Jon«B 


Lamona: 
Edwall  ' 
Irby 
Almlra 
Waukon 


Brewster 

Riverside  • 

Twisp 

Winthrop 

Methow 

Okanogan   ' 

Omak 

Grand  Forks 

ConconuUy 

Orovllle 

Molson 

Chesaw 

Carlton 

Long  Beach 

Holcomb 

Lebam 

Menlo 

Wlllapa 

nwaco 

Chinook 

Seaview 

South  Bend 


Tacoma 

Alder 

Ashford 

Alderton 

Burnett 

EatonviUs 

Elbe 

Hlllhurrt 

Kapowsin 

Lovelaod 

McMillan 

McKenna 

Roy 

Ortlng 

RajrmoBd  - 

Spanaway 

South  Prairie 


Anaeortes 

Mt.  Vernon 

Clear  Lake 
Conway 
Burlington 
Sedro 

Woolley 
Stevenson 
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SUMMARY  OF  TOWNS  INSPECTED,  BY  GOUNTIBS^-Continued. 


OOUNTIB8 


Snohomish. 
Snohomish. 
Snohomish. 
Snohomish. 
Snohomish. 
Snohomish. 
Snohomish. 
Snohomish. 
Snohomish. 
Snohomish. 


Stevens. 
Stevens. 
Stevens. 
StevsDS. 
Stevens. 
Stevens. 
Stevens. 
Stevens. 
Stevens. 
Stevens. 
Stevens. 
Stevens. 


ThuTSton. 
Thuraton. 
Ttiarston. 
Thurston. 
Thurston. 
Thurston. 
Thurston. 
Thuiston. 


Whatcom.. 
Whatcom.. 
Whatcom.. 
Whatcom.. 
W^hatcom.. 
Whatcom.. 
Whatcom.. 
Whatpom.. 
Whatcom.. 
W^hatcom.. 
Whatcom.. 


Whitman. 
Whitman. 
Whitman. 
Whitman. 
Whitman. 
Whitman. 
Whitman. 


INSPECTORS 


Adams 


Ooffln 


Everett 
Snohomish 


Spokane 

Spokane 

SpoYans 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

.Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Spokans 


Spokane 
Deer  Park 
Dartford 
Dennison 


Golvllle 
GIfford 
Kettle  Falls 
Loon  Lake 
Grays 
Ardcn 
Hunters 
Prultland 


Everett 
Edmonds 


GoUIer 


Everett 
Snohomish 
Arlington 
ManrsvUls 


Gray 


Spokans 


Spokane 


Walla  Walla.... 


CMympla 
Rainier 
Yelm 
Lacey 


Marcus 

Northport 

M;ysr  Falls 

ColvIUe 

Addy 

Ohewelah 

Snrlngdale 

Clayton 


Olympla 

Tenino 

Bucoda 


Walla  Walla 

Belllngham 
Ferndale 
Lynden 
Sumas 


Colfax 

Palouse 

DIxI* 

Waltsburg 

Pullman 


Walla  Walla 

Bellingham 

Blaine 

Lynden 

Sumas 

Everson 


Olympla 


Walla  Walla 
Belllnsham 


Colfax 

Garfield 

Oakesdale 

Pullman 

Tekoa 


Colfax 

Tfkoa 

Oakffldale 

Garfield 

Thornton 

Palouse 

Steptoe 


Spokane 
Hfllyard 
Deer  Park 
Valley  ford 
Freeman 
Rock  ford 
Faiiileld 
Waverly 
Latah 


Ohewelah 
Colvnie 


Olympla 


Henderson 


Everett 

Snohomish 

Arllnirton 

Stanwood 

Sllvana 

Monroe 


Jonei 


Spokane 

Sprlnffdale 

Valleyford 

Freeman 

Rock  ford 

Fairfield 

Waverly 

Latah 

Espanola 


Oolville 

Addy 

Clayton 

Northport 

Cedonla 


Everett 

Snobomich 

Arlington 

Stanwood 

Sllvana 

Lak*  Htfnm 

Hartford 

LowsQ 

MjUTi^flto 

Florence 

Spokane 

Deer  Pa  A 

Msad 

Colbert 

Granite 

Chatteroy 

OpportnnltT 

Otis 

Vera 

HIDyard 

Dartford 

Dennison 

GIlTord 

K;ttle  Fam 

Clayton 

Sprlngdato 

Chewslsh 

LoonLaki 

Grays 

Arden 

Colvflle 

Fmlt'aad 

Hant*n 

Valley 

Cedonla 


01ynq>Ia 

Bainisr 

Tsnfaio 


Walla  Walla 


Colfax 


Olympla 

Bucoda 

Gats 

Grandmonnd  Yelm 

Lacey 

Rainier 

Tenino 

Yelm 


Bellingham 

Sumas 

Nooksack 

Wahe 

Lynden 

Everson 

Ferndale 


Colfax 

T;koa 

Oakesdale 

Palouse 

Thornton 

Steptoe 

Garfield 


Belllnghan 

Anacortei 

Alger 

Conway 

Edson 

J^ooksack 

Lynden 

Blaine 

Samas 

Femdsle 

Eveiton 

Pullman 
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SVMMAI^Y.  OF  TO.Wjra  INSPBCTBD,  BY  COI71VTIKS.— Concluded. 


COUNTIES 

INSPBCTORS 

Adama 

Ctoffln 

Oollier 

Gray           Henderson 

Jonea 

r 

Taktma 

Takima 

Bslali 

Parker 

Takima 

Toppsnish 

Wapato 

Taklma 

Parker 

Selah 

Taklma 

Sonnyslde 

Granger 

Outlook 

Buena 

Toppeniah 

Wapato 

Donald 

-> 
Selati 

Taklma 

Parker 

Taktma..'. 

• 

Bu^ii 

Taklma.. 

Taklma . 

Takima 

G^ranser 

Tak^nfa.,,  t- ».  .t 

, 

Snnnyftdft  ^ 

Taklma 

ToDPeniah 

Taklma 

Wapato- 

TaklTf^.^r  .»  .  -  rr 

Donald       , 

Takiwia^^T^^r-" 

•••••••••••••• 

Nacliea 

Many  of  the  towns  In  this  list  were  visited  several  times  by  the  respective 
tnapectors  and  a  number  of  inspections  made  on  each  visit.  ' 


SUMAIARY  OF  WORK  ACOOMPU8HED  BY  THE  FOURTH  DIVISION  OF 
TH£  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICUIiTURE,  JULY,  AUGUST,       " 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER,  1918. 

In8];)ection8 :     Including  foods,   feeds,   fertilizers,   drugs  and 

bakery  Inspections   8,347 

Oil Oallonage       6,106,517 

Fees    $12,213  86 
Condemnations — 

Canned  goods Cans  10,868 

Bottled  goods Bottles  270 

Bulk  goods Pounds  118,078 

Package  goods   Packages  60H         ^ 

Eggs    Dozen  19H 

Drugs    Packages  9 

Miscellaneous     Parcels  66 


Total  condemnations  food  and  drugs 128,846    parcelia 

Towns  visited    141 

Samples  taken    56 

Prosecutions — 

Cases  filed    41 

Guilty    85 

Forfeited  bond    6     41     41  . 

ToUl   of  fines $2,410  00 


. 


DIVISION  OF  OIL  INSPECTIONS. 


I  am  pleased  to  hand  you  herewith  a  complete  tabulated  statement  of 
oil  inspections  for  our  third  biennial  report,  dating  from  July  1,  1916.  to 
June  30,  1918. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  preface  this  report  with  any  par 
ticiilar  introduction.  The  Inspections  have  been  carefully  looked  after  and 
conscientiously  made  by  each  and  every  one  engaged  therein.  We  have  bad 
but  few  complaints  relative  to  the  quality  of  products  Inspected,  and  have  had 
no  litigation  for  violations  of  the  law. 

We  have  constantly  and  persistently  looked  into  and  after  the  matter  of 
branding  all  products  sent  out.  Each  aiid  every  company  has  been  supplied 
with  sufficient  stencils  for  said  work.  This  portion  of  our  work  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  reason  that  under  our  law  each  and  every  vendor 
is  required  to  sell  his  product  at  the  gravity  given  by  the  state  oil  inspector. 

-We  have  a  minimum  standard  for  kerosene  oil.  We  have  no  standard  of 
gravity  for  gasoline,  etc.  This,  however,  should  be  corrected,  and  1  trust 
we  will  be  able  to  present  a  bill  satisfactory  to  the  legislature  relative  to  these 
matters. 

Attached  you  will  find  tabulated  statement  of  all  oils  inspected  by  ns 
for  which  we  have  received  the  usual  legal  inspection  fees  as  fixed  by  the  state. 

We  are  also  handing  you  herewith  tabulated  statement  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  covering  the  amount  of  gallonage  Inspected  together  with  the 
fees  thereof,  for  which  no  collections  have  been  made. 

In  May,  1916,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  brought  suit  against  the  State  of 
Washington  in  the  matter  of  collecting  the  inspection  fe^s.  This  case  was 
tried  before  Judge  Wright  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Thurston  County,  who 
found  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the 
$\isreme  Court  of  the  state;  was  heard  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1917,  and 
Judge  Wright's  decision  reversed  and  the  court  ordered  to  dismiss  suit  How- 
ever, the  Standard  Oil  Company,  not  being  satisfied,  appealed  this  case  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  about  February  23,  1917.  The  Standard  Oil.  Company 
gave  supersedeas  bond  for  $50,000.00.  After  the  settlement -of- the  case  to 
the  Superior  Court  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ceased  to  make  any  payments 
even  to  the  registrar  of  the  court.  The  matter  has  been  pending  since  that 
time  with  no  payments  of  any  kind  whatsoe'ver.  The  dase.in  the  Supreme 
Court  is  now  set  for  hearing  on  January  15,  1919. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  P.  WILSON, 
State  Oil  Inspector. 
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SUMMARY  OF  OII^  INSPBCTIONS  AND  FEBS. 


DATE 


July    

August  ... 
Ssptember 
October  ... 
KowmbflT  . 
Deeember  . 


1917— 

JanuaTT  .• 
Fsbruary  . 
March   . . . 

April    

May   

June  

July    

Augviat  ... 
Septsinber 
October  ... 
NoTcmber 
December  . 


January  . 
February 
March  ... 
April    .... 

May 

June    — 


Kerosene 


5.500 
5,380 

ae,ao8 

112.218 
214,228 
144.289 


1S0.047 

60.170 

46.100 

5.400 

200.167 

8,706 

4.520 

18.088 

78.209 

129.000 

166.040 

275.232 


40.231 
220,692 


17.184 

82,377 

120.689 


2,145,930 


Gasoline 


1,122,646 
769,062 
721,194 
647.302 
826,862 
681,609 


577.682 
461,489 
571.191 
600.640 
844.698 
828.428 

1.133.988 
929,412 
942.655 

1,010,600 
974.661 
749,779 


608.846 

951,966 

529,809 

1.162.542 

1,179.644 

1,006,847 


DJatniate 


894,728 
856,621 
2n,600 
855,207 
231,827 
156,401 


207,123 
182,647 
319.880 
388.601 
809.647 
216.452 
222.416 
268.414 
213.800 
187.442 
461.443 
100,778 


200 
271.179 
131.620 
94.180 
276.743 
194,460 


19,705,825         5.837.287 


Kaptha 


Benzine 


1,160 

2,200 

150 

2,450 

950 

150 


100 


160 


7,800 


Totals 


1,522,878 
1,181.068 
1.068.162 
1,114.727 
1.270,912 
882,419 


914,702 
663,156 
036,231 
964,641 
1,415.562 
948,094* 
1.2G4.965* 
1.161 .838'» 
1.100,589* 
l,2n.282 
1.601.153 
1,185.889 


643.776 
1,444,007 

660.829 
1,263,915 
1.537.764 
1.321.098 


xees 


27.401,567 


13.047  04 
2,202  18 
2,186  88 
2,229  46 
2,541  81 
1,764  84 


1,881  75 
1,327  81 
1,873  86 
1.969  28 
2,832  78 
1.886  19 
2,531  85 
2.327  55 
2.881  61 
2.656  59 
8.202  30 
2,378  58 


1.289  67 
2,888  02 
1.321  64 
2,531  89 
8,075  52 
2.646  74 

$64,827  67 


•Sold 

June 

July 

Anguit 

September... 


out  of  the  state. 


107,686 
06,108 


Kerosene. 
Gasolfne.. 


51,606    ;  Distillate. 
89,425      Benzine. 


294,726 
Lfss  amount  shipped  out  of  the  state 


2,145.930 

10,705.825 

5,837,237 

7.800 

27.606,892 
294.725 

27.401,567 
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RBPORT   OF  OII^   INSPECTIONS   COVBRING   THB    STANDARD   OIL    COMPAJTY 
PRODUCTS.  JULY  1.  1S16»  TO  JUNES  SO.  1S18,  ON  TITHICH 
FBBS  HAVB  NOT  BBBN  PAID. 


DATE 


Ssattle 
1916- 

July    

August    

September    . . . 

October    

November  

December    . . . . 


Total.. 

1917— 

January    . 

February  . 

March  .... 

April  

May  

June  

July 

August  ... 
September 
October   . . 
November 
December  . 


Total. 
1918— 
January  .. 
February 
March  ... 

April 

May 

June  


Total. 


Grand  total- 
Seattle 


Kerofene 


20.608 

176,743 

10.311 

16.790 

430.953 

1.616.397 


8.270.706 


565 

442 
121 
908 
231 
111 
232 


.886 
.394 
.833 
.204 
.775 
.019 
,170 
,701 


237 
765 
706 


.428 


.388 


4,684,186 

867.214 
369.652 
1,354,517 
862,523 
52.686 
022.966 


8,129,477 


9,984.309 


'Oaaollne 


1.647.760 
2.000,669 
2.741.864 
2,231.325 
8,718.077 
2,490,547 


14,829,642 

3,426.168 
852,800 
1,934,092 
2.067,622 
1,790.417 
2,880,866 
1,960.414 
2,569.680 
1,280.809 
2,122.846 
8,005,878 
2,207,396 


26,188,480 

1,394,667 
1.421.392 
7.229,458 
2,051.812 
1,468,034 
2,526,025 


16.091,888 


57.060.610 


Distillate 


1,964,421 

596.200 

1,145,684 

1,145,179 

452,706 

731,798 

6,023.042 

529,636 


2.030.150 
800,230 
755,216 
785.129 


4.419.878 


10,442,420 


Naptha 


227,366 


227,306 


227,866 


ToUll 


1,668,263 
2,176,812 
2,751,675 
2,248.124 
4,149,030 
4,106,944 


17,100,848 

8,981,540 
1,296,194 
2,055,925 
2,090,826 
2.022,192 
2.991,884 
4,167,005 
3,389.641 
2,426.408 
8,732,818 
4.223.961 
8,645.571 


36,923,074 

2.201,416 
1,790,944 
10,614,134 
2,788,074 
2,275.986 
8,884,780 


23,610.243 


77,668,665 


Feel 


13.896  5S 
4,n68 
5.G0S35 
4,486  S 
8,S96  06 
8,213  80 


134,900  71 

|7.9ai0 
2,590  89 
4.111  85 
S,9S16 
4.044  8S 
5.98S77 
8.3M01 
6.779  S 
4,862  91 
7.465  O 
8,447  96 
7,291  14 


173,81615 

$4,582  8S 
3.58189 

21.2i8S7 
5,566  15 
4.55187 
7,789  48 

147.886  4S 


1166,327  $4 


DATE 

Kerosene 

'Gasoline 

DIstfllate 

Kaptha 

Totals 

Faes 

Taeoma 
1916— 
August  

.   58,867 

360.333 

97,965 

607,125 

11,014  S 

September 

October 

6.481 
179.199 

199.870 
379.043 
861. 5$3 

106,851 
651,941 
861,568 

412  7D 

November 

93,600 

1,308  88 
728  11 

December 

. 

Total 

244.087 

10.280 
863,020 

1,291,299 

253,894 
282,338 
196,789 
600.000 
642.501 
970.489 
681,806 
327,777 

101,634 

1,726,970 

268,683 
706.438 
298,129 
600,000 
805,067 
1,008,679 
681,806 
472,425 

|S.4St94 

I8S7  87 

1,416  87 

686  26 

1917— 
January 

March  

123.080 
96,340 

April  

May 

1,200  06 

*■*•■#  .................... 

June t  -  - 

121,180 

131.277 
123.190 

1,790  01 
2.187  86 

July  

Aumist  

1.368  61 

S«Dtsraber  

144,048 

914  86 

October 

November 

656,738 
558,897 

666,783 
706,461 

1. 313  47 

Dec^^mber 

149,564 

1,416  91 

Total 

484.498 

5,120.809 

768,090 

6,878,406 

112.740  7i 

Grand  total— 
T  ARomft 

728.536 

6,412,108 

969,788 

8.100.878 

816.200  66 

*  Includes  distillate  also  for  first  twelve  months  recorded. 
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HfimiHT  OF  IliiS9t*lfiCTIOM8  UK*  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. — Concluded. 


BATE 


Portland 
1916- 

June  

July 

August 

September  .... 

October 

November 

DeeembOT    

1917— 

January   

February  , 

March  

April    

May  

June  , 

July  

August  

September  . 

October 

Noyembsr   .... 
December  

1918- 
January    ...... 

February  

Mareb    

Aprfl    

May  

June  

Totals 


Kerosene 


10,902 
19,676 
18.401 
35,689 
40,297 
50,900 
88,229 


74 
43 
27 
26 
9 
19 
18 
54 
83 
60 
46 


,475 
,842 
,675 
,997 
.412 
,080 
,487 
.687 
.206 
.658 
.938 
.579 


74.752 
32.003 
40.528 
88.093 
40.276 
26.868 


943,885 


Gasoline 


91.181 
75.522 
100,006 
41,137 
38.621 
19,880 
84.452 


16,654 

18,880 

11,232 

26,749 

50.856 

.206,946 

271,671 

218,544 

220,125 

259,152 

203,936 

168,588 


168,454 
94,399 
161,846 
254,822 
805,173 
290,631 


3,342,800 


Distillate 


16.877 
86,926 
55,078 
41,221 
6,899 
6,882 
14,187 


11,156 
25,723 

7.963 
47,516 
18.145 
46,944 
57,124 
103,896 
56,411 
72,457 

8.232 
62,067 


27,147 
27,423 
27,166 
75,906 
57.566 
77,790 


996,291 


Naptha 


2,803 
20 
5,150 
8,769 
2,994 
1.922 
800 


10 


1,270 
2,043 
1,862 
8.935 
3,002 
2,628 
2,626 
769 
54 


70 


85,122 


Totals 


121,218 

132,148 

178,687 

121,816 

88,811 

79,634 

87,168 


102,296 

82,445 

46,870 

102,532 

80,466 

274,782 

361,167 

380,029 

312,565 

394,688 

259,870 

208,289 


270.428 
153,825 
239.086 
368,411 
403,015 
395,289 


Fees 


5,320,108 


$242  42 
264  28 

857  27 
253  63 
177  62 
169  07 
174  84 


204  50 
164  89 

93  74 

205  06 
160  91 
549  66 
702  83 
760  05 
624  73 
789  88 
619  74 
686  57 


540  86 
307  66 
478  07 
786  82 
806  03 
790  58 


$10,^0  18 


SCMUART. 


Kerosene 

Gasoline 

Distillate 

Naptha 

Totals 

Fees 

Seattle  

v,<y34,afnl 

728.535 
943,836 

57,059,510 
6,412.108 
3,342,860 

10.442,420 
959,738 
998,291 

227,866 

77,663,655 
8,100,376 
5,320,108 

8155.327  34 

Tacoida    

16,200  66 

Portland • 

35,122 

10,640  18 

Totals 

11,606,739 

66,814,478 

12,400,444 

262,488 

91,084,139 

1182.168  18 

WASHINGTON  STATE  PAIB. 


The  blennlum  closing  October  31,  1918,  marks  a  wonderful  growth  in  the 
Washington  State  Fair;  the  two  fairs  held  during  this  period  having,  from  the 
point  of  improyements,  exhibits,  attractions  and  paid  admissions,  far  exceeded 
any  of  the  past.  More  interest  in  every  way  is  being  manifest  as  the  fair 
grows  and  the  attendance  becomes  more  statewide,  until  now  it  cannot  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  fair  is  an  institution  that  only  attracts  the  local  peo- 
ple. It  now  compares  favorably  in  every  way  with  any  similar  institntions 
held  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  in  some  particulars  excels.  While  the 
1917  fair  exceeded  any  former  exhibitions  held  upon  the  grounds,  the  1918  fair 
was  even  larger— every  department,  except  that  of  livestock,  being  better 
filled.  The  lack  of  competent  help  in  fitting  and  caring  for  the  stock,  together 
with  excessive  price  of  feed,  prevented  a  number  of  exhibitors  of  the  Padflc 
Northwest,  as  well  as  some  of  those  living  in  a  more  remote  section,  who 
were  accustomed  to  make  the  fair  circuit  each  year,  from  showing,  and  in 
many  cases  the  herds  have  been  dispersed.  This  being  one  of  the  results  of 
war  we  may  expect  to  see  our  livestock  exhibits  grow  less  each  year  nntU 
such  a  time  as  conditions  will  have  become  normal. 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $58,000.00  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  Fair  by  the  1917  legislature  as  follows:  Salaries  and  wages,  $9,120.00; 
operation  and  maintenance,  $28,880.00;  construction  new  grandstand,  $20,000.00. 
The  grandstand  was  constructed  in  time  for  use  of  the  1917  fair,  at  a  cost  of 
$20,591.38;  the  additional  cost  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  being  paid  from 
the  State  Fair  Fund  arising  from  the  proceeds  of  the  1917  fair.  This  building 
was  much  needed  and  is  one  of  the  factors  that  served  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  1917  and  1918  fairs.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately 
4,000.  Most  of  the  old  grandstand  was  torn  down  and  the  serviceable  lomber 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  building.  One  section  of  the  old  building, 
the  newer  part,  however,  was  moved  to  the  north  of  its  former  location  and 
made  into  a  bleachers  with  a  capacity  of  1,000.  Notwithstanding  the  increased 
capacity  provided,  these  buildings  proved  inadequate  on  several  occasions,  and 
an  addition  to  the  grandstand  should  be  constructed,  which  could  be  done  at 
a  comparatively  small  figure. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  biennium  are  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Ballance   1916  appropriation $2,417  86 

Balance  1916  state  fair 1,041  12 

Appropriation    1917    68.000  00 

Cash  receipts  1917   (state  fair  fund) 32,139  24 

Cash  receipts  1918   (state  fair  fund) 36.510  14  $129,107  85 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

From  1916  appropriation $2,417  85 

From  1918  appropriation 56,046  16 

From  state  fair  fund., 65,683  99     104.147  49 

Balance  available $14,960,36 

This  balance  is  credited  to  the  several  funds  as  follows: 

Operation  and  maintenance $53  86 

Salaries  and  wages 1,900  00 

State  fair   18,006  61 

$14,960  36 
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EzcluslYe  of  the  grandstand,  there  was  expended  during  the  blennlum  for 
permanent  improvements  at  the  fair  grounds  $17,801.74,  made  up  of  the  foUow- 
ios  items:  Extra  work  on  grandstand,  $591.38;  fencing,  $416.00;  engineering 
for  irrigation  system,  $201.00;  irrigation  system,  $1,571.63;  extending  water 
system,  $425.23;  camp  grounds  (clearing,  grading  and  leveling),  $105.00;  new 
toilets  and  cesspools,  $305.00;  woman's  building  (new  roof  and  repairs), 
$744.45;  electric  wiring  in  buildings  and  on  grounds,  $1,274.05;  drinking  foun- 
tains, $42.00;  moving  restaurants,  paddock  and  bleachers,  $370.00;  tearing 
down  old  grandstand,  $328.75;  repairing  stock  barns,  $150.00;  clearing  ground 
for  auditorium,  $60.00;  cement  steps  to  horticultural  building,  $66.60;  building 
auditorium,  $11,105.64. 

There  was  also  expended  during  the  same  period  for  equipment  $2,612.34, 
as  follows:  Opera  chairs  and  moving  picture  outfit,  $750.00;  service  car 
(Chevrolet),  $675.00;  street  sprinkler,  $627.00;  gasoline  engine,  $106.00;  gaso- 
line stoves  and  equipment  for  children's  demonstrations,  $133.90;  range  and 
plumbing  children's  restaurant,  $65.44;  ticket  machine,  $255.00. 

Six  hundred  eighty-five  dollars  fifteen  cents  ($685.15)  was  expended  for 
paint,  lumber,  hardware,  plumbing  supplies  and  small  equipment  Thus  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $21,099.23  which  was  expended  directly  for  the  betterment  and 
equipment  of  the  plant 

The  new  auditorium,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $11,105.64,  is  a  frame 
building  62  feet  by  100  feet,  with  a  stage  18  feet  by  40  feet,  having  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,200.  It  is  completely  wired  and  equipped  for  the  operation  of 
a  moving  picture  machine  and  contains  a  complete  apparatus  for  projecting 
pictures.  This  building  fills  a  long  felt  want,  and  during  the  1918  State  Fair 
a  continuous  program  consisting  of  lectures,  educational  films  and  demonstra- 
tions emphasizing  the  work  of  the  difterent  departments  was  held  during  each 
day.  Each  evening  during  the  week  the  United  States  Naval  Training  Band 
from  the  training  station  at  Seattle  rendered  concerts,  which  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  people  who  filled  the  building  to  overflowing.  ^ 

Twelve  hundred  feet  of  12-inch  and  675  feet  of  6-inch  terra  cottli  pipe  was 
laid  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  trunk  line  of  the  Irrigation  system  under 
ground,  thereby  greatly  conserving  the  water.  The  city  water  system  was  ex- 
tended by  laying  568  feet  of  4-inch  main  south  to  the  stock  barns  and  install- 
ing a  hydrant  opposite  same.  The  system  supplying  the  various  buildings 
was  changed  by  connecting  same  with  the  new  pipe,  giving  an  ample  supply 
of  water  to  the  toilets,  which,  together  with  the  seven  new  permanent  cess- 
pools that  were  also  constructed,  makes  the  grounds  and  buildings  most  sani- 
tary. This  is  an  improvement  that  was  badly  needed.  New  drinking  fountains 
were  also  installed  upon  the'  grounds. 

Three  thousand  five  (3,005)  feet  of  wood  and  wire  fencing  was  built  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  Of  this  amount  405  feet  was  built  of  new  material; 
while  the  remainder  was  reconstruction.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  fencing  which  will  receive  attention  before  the  next  fair,  the  grounds 
are  now  enclosed  in  good  shape.  New  wire  gates  were  also  installed  at  the 
entrances. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  whereby  the  land  may  be  made  more 
productive,  and  thereby  add  to  the  fair's  resources.  As  stated  above,  the 
irrigation  water  from  one  of  the  systems  is  now  conveyed  to  the  grounds  in 
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an  underground  trunk  line  of  12-inch  terra  cotta  pipe,  the  supplying  of  which, 
in  connection  with  the  water  supplied  by  another  irrigation  company,  is  nov 
ample  to  irrigate  all  of  the  grounds.  The  planting  of  the  center  field  and 
camp  grounds  to  some  kind  of  a  hay  crop  is  contemplated,  and  a  survey  pre- 
paratory to  supplying  water  to  these,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  grounds,  hu 
already  been  made. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  several  departments.  However,  the  Children's  Industrial  Department 
should  receive  more  than  passing  notice,  for  in  this  department  rests  to  a 
great  extent  the  future  of  the  fair.  The  children  who  exhibit  today  will  be 
the  adult  exhibitors  of  tomorrow,  and  the  progress  of  the  fair,  educationally, 
will  be  governed  largely  by  the  encouragement  given  them  in  exhibiting  along 
the  lines  of  horticultural,  agricultural,  livestock,  and  textile  pursuits.  Having 
this  thought  in  mind,  the  management  is  lending  every  encouragement  pos- 
sible, in  keeping  with  the  resources  at  hand,  with  the  result  that  the  interest 
has  become  so  statewide  that  95  children,  together  with  their  chaperons,  repre- 
senting 26  counties,  a  goodly  part  of  them  bringing  their  exhibits,  and  all  of 
them  demonstrating  in  the  projects  in  which  they  excelled,  were  entertained 
for  three  days  during  the  fair.  Two  large  tents  with  cots  were  provided  for 
sleeping  accommodations,  and  the  meals  were  served  in  a  community  dining 
hall  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Delia  L.  Prell,  director  of  home  economics. 
Washington  State  College.  The  dining  room,  under  Miss  Preirs  management 
was  conducted  to  perfection.  Meals  were  not  only  furnished  the  children, 
chaperons  and  officers  directly  in  charge  of  this  department,  but  also  the  fifty 
naval  training  band  boys  were  given  two  meals  a  day  for  the  six  days  of 
the  fair.  In  all  1,800  meals  were  furnished  during  the  week,  at  an  expense  of 
a  fraction  less  than  26  cents  per  meal,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  adverse 
criticism  is  satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  ample.  Entertainment  in  the  way 
of  lectures,  demonstrations,  moving  pictures  of  educational  subjects,  and  games 
were  provided.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Diets  Jones,  state  club  leader,  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine Arnquist,  assistant  state  club  leader,  ably  supervised  the  camp,  and  to 
them  and  their  assistants  is  due  its  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  strides  the  fair  has  made  during  the  past  fe« 
years,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  way  of  providing  suit 
able  exhibit  buildings.  The  poultry  building  is  old  and  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  purpose.  The  woman's  building  is  sorely  taxed,  while  the  chUdren's 
department  has  to  be  housed  in  a  portion  of  the  dilapidated  machinery  build- 
ing. A  new  building  should  be  provided  which  would  take  care  of  these  two 
departments.  The  old  machinery  building  should  be  demolished  and  a  new 
dairy  and  dairy  machinery  building  erected  in  its  place.  Until  such  a  time 
as  a  suitable  building  is  provided  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  satisfactory  exhibit 
of  dairy  products — one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  state.  The  dairy  de- 
partment now  occupies  a  makeshift  of  a  building,  without  any  refrigeration, 
so  wholly  lacking  in  facilities  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  and  so  unin- 
viting that  instead  of  what  would  otherwise  be  one  of  the  largest  departments 
from  an  exhibition  standpoint  is  now  the  least.  Premiums  should  also  he  in- 
creased and  new  classes  added.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  livestocX  de- 
partment, as  well  as  dairy,  agricultural  and  horticultural  departments.  Lack 
of  appropriation  prohibits  offerings   for  breeds  of  livestock  which  should  re- 
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ceiye  recognition  of  full  classification  in  the  premium  list  A  separate  offering 
for  poultry,  as  well  as  pet  stock,  should  also  be  added  in  the  children's  indus- 
trial department. 

LiOt  us  hope  that  the  1919  legislature  will  make  ample  appropriation  for 
continuing  the  work  of  upbuilding  the  fair,  so  nicely  begun,  to  the  end  that  the 
various  departments  may  be  strengthened  by  additional  premium  offerings  and 
necessary  buildings  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  exhibits  which  will 
surely  follow. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  MEREDITH, 

Secretary-Manager. 
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During  the  same  period  the  State  of  Washington  received  15,872.22  from 
the  Bale  of  skins  of  predatory  animals  that  were  destroyed.  This  means  a  n^ 
investment  of  $10,367.04  in  the  work  of  destroying  animals  that  stockmen  tell 
US  will  kill  livestock  annually  worth  $100,000.00. 

There  was  a  total  of  1,476  animals  destroyed: 

Coyotes    1,S59 

Bobcats    29 

Badgers    62 

Skunks    ?  8 

Weazel    2 

Ijynx     1 

Bear    3 

Coons   1 

Housecat    1 

Total 1.476 

I  earnestly  hope  for  at  least  an  amount  equal  to  that  appropriated  by  the 
last  legislature  to  provide  for  continuing  the  work  during  the  next  two  years. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Jewett,  Predatory  Animal  Inspector, 
a  full  report  of  the  activities  of  the  hunters  during  this  campaign  and  it  will 
be  found  printed  herewith.    It  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Horticiiltaral  Division. 

The  Division  of  Horticulture  has  been  doing  uniformly  good  work  through- 
out the  state,  but  we  are  unable  to  make  the  claim  that  the  services  rendered 
are  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  not  because  of  inefficiency,  but  rather  for  the 
reason  that  the  demands  for  inspection  and  certification  have  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  the  present  working  force  of  the  division  is  inadequate  to  prop> 
erly  serve  the  territory  allotted  to  each  inspector. 

The  state  is  now  divided  into  ten  horticultural  districts,  each  of  which  is 
in  charge  of  an  inspector.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  of 
the  last  biennium,  stated  that  the  service  was  believed  to  be  generally  satisfac- 
tory and  efficient,  and  although  prior  to  1915  the  state  was  divided  into  fifteen 
horticultural  districts,  we  have  continued  during  the  last  biennium  with  ten 
divisions,  but  these  divisions  embrace  the  entire  state. 

The  chief  of  the  division  of  horticulture  mentions  in  his  report  the  multi* 
tude  of  calls  that  are  made  for  services  of  his  inspectors  and  that  by  reason  of 
the  small  number  necessitating  a  large  territory  for  each,  some  portions  of  the 
state  are  unavoidably  neglected.  It  is  recommended  that  the  state  be  divided 
into  fourteen  districts  and  that  a  suitable  appropriation  be  made  to  cover  salary 
and  expense  of  four  additional  inspectors.  If  this  relief  is  not  granted  many 
localities  in  the  state  that  need  careful  supervision  must  continue  to  suffer  be- 
cause the  inspector  of  his  district  will  be  unable  to  make  inspection  tours  as 
often  as  would  be  necessary. 

POTATOES. 

Attention  is  directed  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  division 
of  horticulture  referring  to  potato  inspection,  both  as  regards  the  potatoes  grown 
in  this  state  and  those  coming  from  other  states.  For  several  years  we  have  beea 
sending  our  inspector  from  Seattle  to  California  in  order  that  he  might  inspect 
potatoes  that  would  be  shipped  into  this  state  before  leaving  California.  This 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  tuber  moth  from  getting  a  foothold  in  our  state* 
and  the  good  work  must  be  continued. 
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Growers  of  potatoes  in  this  state  are  now  demanding  that  our  inspectors 
inspect  and  certify  to  the  grades  of  potatoes  at  the  point  of  shipment.  This  is 
a  great  potato  producing  state  and  it  will  require  a  large  number  of  inspec- 
tors if  all  the  potatoes  shipped  to  market  are  to  be  inspected  and  certificates 
issued  therefor. 

It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  potatoes  designed  for  use  as  seed  potatoes 
should  be  inspected  and  graded  so  that  it  ifi  certain  they  are  not  diseased. 

The  advantages  to  both  producer  and  consumer  will  be  apparent  at  once  for 
the  producer  knows  that  when  he  ships  potatoes  that  haye  been  inspected  they 
will  be  received  by  the  consumer  without  deduction  and  the  consumer  knows 
when  he  purchases  on  certificate  issued  by  the  state  that  he  will  get  the  quality 
of  potatoes  he  is  buying. 

SESD  DIVISION. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  his  last  re- 
port, the  1919  legislature  transferred  the  seed  analyst  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  State  College  at  Pullman,  but  made  an  appropriation  for 
seed  inspector  whose  duties  would  be  to  take  samples  of  seed  stock  as  had  here- 
tofore been  begun  by  the  seed  analyst  of  the  department  and  send  those  samples 
to  Pullman  for  analysis.  Prior  to  this  biennium  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
seed  analyst  located  In  this  office  to  make  periodical  trips  throughout  the  state, 
calling  on  the  principal  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  taking  samples  which 
would  be  sent  in  to  the  ofQce  aod  tested  by  the  seed  analyst  after  returning 
from  the  trip.  The  change  from  Olympia  to  Pullman  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  seed  dealers  because  of  the  length  of  time  necessarily  in- 
volved in  transporting  the  seed  from  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  to  Pullman 
and  receiving  the  report  thereon.  We  are  hopeful,  however,  that  a  plants  of  co- 
operation will  be  agreed  upon  by  which  the  work  may  be  facilitated  and  a  satis- 
factory service  maintained. 

The  1919  legislature  passed  a  seed  certification  law  which  authorized  the 
seed  inspector  to  inspect  growing  crops  for  seed  purposes,  and  when  on  final 
inspection  it  was  determined  that  the  seed  was  up  to  standard,  to  issue  a  certi- 
ficate as  to  purity  of  variety.  The  demand  for  this  character  of  inspection  and 
certification  is  growing  and  we  tmst  that  suitable  provision  will  be  made  by 
the  legislature  to  continue  the  work,  for  Washington  has  become  a  greaf  seed 
growing  state.  This  year  it  ranks  third  in  commercial  vegetable  seed  acreage; 
Idaho  is  first,  California  second.  In  1918  Washington  was  first.  In  1919  Cali- 
fornia was  first  and  Washington  second. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 
FoodM,  Feed*,  FertUUerii,  DrDflm  and  OHM. 

This  division  is  charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  things  that  touch  our 
home  life.  Every  citizen  in  the  state  is  affected  by  the  observance  or  lack  of 
observance  of  our  pure  food  laws.  Sometimes  complaints  are  made  that  the 
inspectors  are  too  ofiicious,  and  when  it  is  explained  to  them  that  we  are  only 
asking  that  the  laws  be  obeyed,  they  condemn  the  law  under  which  they  are 
I>enalized;  but, 

"No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
Who  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  law," 

and  if  this  division  of  the  department  is  lax  in  its  duties  the  time  would  be  but 
short  when  all  kinds  of  adulterated  foods  would  be  offered  for  sale  by  un- 
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scrupulous  dealers.  Sometimes  innocent  offenders  are  inconvenienced,  but  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  -department  to  prosecute  any  who  are  not  wilful  offenders. 
These  people  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  laws  have  been  passed  to  be 
obeyed. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Will  H.  Adams,  chief  of  this  division,  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful scrutiny.  It  shows  in  detail  the  activities  of  the  inspectors  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  has  but  four  inspectors  with  which  to  cover  the  entire  state,  but  his 
report  shows  that  due  diligence  has  been  exercised  by  all  of  these  inspectors. 

The  stock  feed  law  that  was  passed  by  the  1919  legislature  has  now  been 
favorably  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  dealers  and  feeders  gener- 
ally are  satisfied  with  the  operation  of  the  law. 

We  need  an  oil  inspection  law,  a  law  on  sanitation  and  a  cold  storage  law, 
all  of  which,  under  our  present  system,  would  be  administered  by  this  division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  trust  that  these  laws  will  be  provided 
by  the  next  legislature. 

STATE  FAIR. 

I  am  constrained  to  copy  again  the  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Third 
Biennial  Report  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

"The  fair  stands  as  a  unique  educational  force  in  agriculture,  teaching  by 
object  lessons,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  makes  people  think.  A  community  in  which 
a  good  fair  is  located  will  produce  more  at  less  expense;  the  same  is  true  of 
the  State  Pair." 

The  1920  state  fair  has  been  pronounced  by  critics  to  have  been  a  better 
fair  than  any  that  preceded  It.  All  exhibits  were  greater  than  in  their  corre- 
sponding classes  during  previous  years.  There  was  a  very  much  larger  attend- 
ance than  during  former  years  and  the  receipts  from  admissions  at  the  gate, 
grand-stand  and  from  concessions,  etc.,  were  approximately  |18,0Q0  more  than 
last  year,  and  the  year  of  1919  had  made  the  best  record  up  to  that  time.  The 
educational  features  of  the  fair  were  well  in  advance  of  any  that  had  been  pre* 
pared  in  years  gone  by,  and  the  entertainment  features  exceeded  by  far  any- 
thing ever  before  staged  before  the  grand-stand. 

Along  with  a  meritorious  state  fair,  however,  goes  hand  in  hand  an  increase 
of  expenditures  and  when  the  books  wore  balanced  we  find  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $10,000.  This  is  not  a  loss  to  the  state  for  the  reason  that  approximately 
$25,000  has  been  spent  during  the  last  year  for  permanent  improvements  on  the 
fair  grounds,  all  of  which  were  sorely  needed.  The  1919  legislature  made  no 
appropriation  for  improvements  of  this  character  and  I  trust  that  inasmuch  as 
the  state  will  have  a  permanent  improvement  of  this  value  there  will  be  no 
hesitancy  in  making  a  deficiency  appropriation  sufficient  to  retire  all  outstand- 
ing obligations. 

In  addition  to  the  deficiency  appropriation  an  emergency  appropriation  is 
needed  with  which  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the  fair 
for  services  rendered  prior  to  April  1st,  J  921,  when  the  regular  appropriation 
of  the  next  legislature  oecomes  available.  It  is  estimated  that  1750.00  will  be 
suflllcient  for  this  purpose. 

Attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  report  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Pinley,  Secre- 
tary-Manager of  the  State  Fair  during  the  last  year,  for  full  information  re- 
garding the  improvements  that  are  needed  to  put  the  state  fair  in  the  rank 
with  similar  fairs  of  other  states. 
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AliFAIiFA  WEEVIL. 

In  the  last  biennial  report,  the  Commissioner  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  authority  of  this  Department  to  restrict,  regulate  or  quarantine 
against  introduction  into  this  state  of  alfalfa  grown  in  districts  where  the 
alfalfa  weevil  is  prevalent.  Responding  to  the  suggestion,  Chapter  126  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  1919  was  enacted,  which  act  was  intended  to  confer  the 
needed  authority.  A  further  amendment  to  this  act  is  required  to  make  the 
law  effective.  No  penalty  is  provided  by  the  law,  if  it  is  violated.  I  trust 
this  oversight  will  be  promptly  rectified  when  the  legislature  convenes;  for 
the  infested  area  is  spreading  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  each  year,  and 
Washington  should  be  kept  free  from  this  pest  if  possible. 

GRASSHOPPERS  AND  COVIiEE  CRICKETS. 

Grasshoppers  and  Coulee  Crickets  were  the  source  of  much  anxiety  two 
years  ago,  and  vigorous  campaigns  have  been  waged  to  bring  about  their 
destruction.  Three  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  campaign.  11481.73  was  expended  during  the  summer  of  1919,  and 
only  1220.25  in  1920.  There  remains  unexpended  $1,298.02  of  this  appro- 
priation. The  present  indications  are  that  the  trouble  is  over,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. Any  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
insurance,  but  we  believe  it  is  well  to  have  such  insurance.  These  pests  can 
do  untold  damage  in  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time,  when  unchecked. 

liEGISLATION  RECOMMENDED. 
Dairy  and  litvestock  Division. 

1.  Compulsory  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  sold  publicly  or  privately. 

2.  Amend  the  Dairy  Code.  The  last  legislature  passed  an  entirely 
new  Dairy  Code.  It  is  a  splendid  foundation,  but  needs  some  amendments 
which  will  explain  ambiguities  and  correct  contradictions. 

Horticnltnral  Division. 

1.  A  law  providing  for  inspection  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
products  at  point  of  shipment  and  authorizing  the  issuance  of  certificates 
that  will  be  recognized  in  all  courts  in  the  State  of  Washington  as  competent 
evidence. 

2.  Give  county  commissioners  discretionary  power  to  fix  compensation 
of  local  horticultural  inspectors.  The  present  law  fixes  |4.00  a  day  as  the 
maximum.  Competent  inspectors  cannot  be  secured  at  that  wage  when 
similar  work  in  private  hands  is  worth  |6.00  to  17.50  per  day. 

3.  Make  potato  inspection  and  potato  grading  compulsory. 

Division  of  Foods,  Feeds,  Fertilizers,  Drags  and  OOs. 

1.  Oil  Inspection  Law. 

2.  Law  on  Sanitation. 

3.  Cold  Storage  Law. 

Respectfully, 

P.  H.  GLOYD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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Honorable  Louie  F.  Hart, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Sir:  The  period  to  be  covered  by  this  biennial  report  is  that  from 
July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920. 

During  this  period,  the  undersigned,  E.  F.  Benson,  was  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  until  April  1,  1920,  when  a  six-months'  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  by  your  Excellency,  to  enahle  me  to  visit  the  Oriental  countries. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
land  settlement  investigation,  all  expenses  of  the  trip  being  borne  by  myself. 
Beginning  April  1,  1920,  I  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Gloyd,  who  had  been 
secretary  and  auditor  of  the  department  since  June,  1917.  Having  changed 
my  plans,  on  returning  to  this  country  in  the  middle  of  September,  I  did  not 
again  take  up  the  work  of  the  department,  as  contemplated  when  leaving. 
While  the  report  covers  the  bienniiim  fixed  by  law  only  to  June  30,  1920,  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the  same  to  November  1,  1920,  in  order  to 
include  the  report  of  the  state  fair  and  such  incidental  information  supple- 
mental to  the  present  fixed  biennium  as  is  deemed  of  interest  to  yourself 
and  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Gloyd,  therefore,  sub- 
mits the  report  covering  the  last  three  months  of  this  biennium,  and  also 
covering  the  activities  of  the  state  fair  for  the  year  1920. 

It  would  seem  to  be  more  consistent  If  the  regular  biennial  report  should 
be  fixed  by  law  to  end  November  1st,  instead  of  June  30th,  for  obviously 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  is  to  have  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  infor- 
mation for  each  legislative  session,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  very  good  reason 
why  the  report  should  terminate  in  mid-summer,  six  months  before  the 
legislative  session. 

Since  Mr.  Gloyd  was  commissioner  of  agriculture,  at  the  close  of  the 
biennium,  direction  of  this  department  having  been  given  him  April  1,  1920. 
I  shall  only  attempt  to  make  certain  general  references  to  the  work  of  the 
department  and  some  recommendations  that  seem  to  me  are  warranted.  We 
feel  that  all  the  divisions  of  this  department  have  functioned  well. 

Live  Stock  DiTisicm. 

By  reason  of  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature 
for  tuberculosis  eradication  work,  150,000.00  for  Indemnity  purposes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  for  the  regular  maintenance 
of  the  dairy  and  livestock  division,  it  would  seem  that  some  special  reference 
to  this  particular  work  is  justified. 

In  commenting  upon  the  comparative  efficiency  of  any  department  of 
state  activities,  it  is  not  often  that  comparisons  can  be  made  with  similar 
activities  in  other  states,  but  in  this  particular  work  we  have  such  basis  for 
comparison  because  thirty-eight  states  are  engaged  In  this  particular  line  of 
work.  The  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  issues  a  monthly  report  showing  the  accomplishments 
of  each  of  the  thirty-eight  states.  The  showing  of  the  Dairy  and  Live  Stock 
Division  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  so  remarkable  that  a  comparison  is 
of  general  interest. 

The  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  especially  among  dairy  herds, 
has  been  receiving  constantly  Increasing  attention  throughout  the  United 
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states,  and  few  states  have  shown  greater  interest  or  have  accomplished 
more  than  the  State  of  Washington.  The  following  tahle»  compiled  from  the 
official  records,  shows  how  greatly  the  work  has  increased  during  the  past 
bIx  years,  and  shows  how  the  percentage  of  reactors  has  constantly  decreased. 

Per 
Number         Number       Number         cent 
Herds  Animals       React-     React- 

Tested  Tested  ors  ors 

July  1,   1914,  to  June  10,  1915    513  11,280  1,106  .098 

June  10,  1915.  to  June  30,  1916   2.292  28,930  1,954  .067 

July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918 3,866  48.852  1,896  .039 

July  1.  1918,  to  June  30,  1920 7.092  76,156  2.646  .034 

Totals     171,780  7,951 

During  the  year,  ending  June  10,  1915,  9.8  per  cent  of  the  cows  tested 
were  diseased;  the  following  year  6.7  per  cent;  the  next  hiennium  3.9  per 
cent,  and  the  last  biennlum  3.4  per  cent.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that,  with 
all  the  money  being  expended,  a  little  more  authority  cannot  be  given  to 
this  department  to  weed  out  diseased  animals,  which  are  spreaders  to  clean 
herds  through  auction  sales  and  private  sales  to  unsophisticated  purchasers. 
At  no  period  has  the  work  of  this  department  been  so  well  supported  by  the 
pabllc  as  during  the  past  biennlum,  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  the  state  is  favorable  to  a  vigorous  campaign  and  cleaning  up  of  this 
particular  disease.  All  the  large  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  have 
adopted  ordinances  prohibiting  the  sale  of  unpasteurized  milk  unless  from 
tuberculin  tested  herds.  We  have  had  many  calls  from  cities  throughout 
the  state  for  a  sample  form  of  ordinance  that  would  protect  them  and  be 
reasonahle  to  the  dairymen.  The  form,  as  recommended  and  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  ordinances  generally  passed,  is  given  in  full  in  the  report 
of  Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Division  hereinafter. 

The  following  cities  of  the  state  are  at  this  time  operating  under  an 
ordinance  of  this  kind,  which  forces  all  dairymen  selling  milk  in  those  cities 
and  towns  to  have  their  herds  tested: 

liiflt  of  Cities  Having  an  Ordinance  Requiring  That  Milk  Be  from  Tuberculin 

Tested  Cows  or  Pasteurized,  or  Both. 

Aberdeen  Harrington  Stanwood 

Bellingham  Hoquiam  Sultan 

Centralia  Odessa  Tacoma 

Chehalis  Olympia  Toppenish 

Colfax  Raymond  Vancouver 

EUenshurg  Seattle  Wenatchee 

Everett  South  Bend  Yakima. 

Garfield  Spokane 

This  condition  has  been  largely  brought  about  by  the  educational  cam* 
paign  conducted  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  the  state,  the  State 
College,  through  the  county  agents,  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  officers  and  employees.  Until  recently,  bovine  tuberculosis  was 
not  understood  by  many  people.  It  is  inconceivable  to  think  that  anybody 
would  desire  to  sell  diseased  milk  for  human  consumption,  especially  for 
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feeding  babies*  merely  for  the  paltry  sums  received  from  the  sale  of  such 
milk. 

With  the  present  enlightenment  of  the  general  public,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  make  a  reasonable  appropriation  for  a  campaign  even  more  vigorooB 
than  anything  heretofore  undertaken.  Owing  to  the  splendid  showing  of 
this  department,  the  Federal  Government  has  recently  assigned  to  the  State 
of  Washington  a  corps  of  Federal  inspectors  to  co-operate  with  the  state 
force.  Most  unfortunately,  the  entire  state  appropriation  for  indemnity  to 
the  owners  of  cattle  found  to  be  diseased  was  entirely  exhausted  in  the  early 
fall  of  this  year,  just  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  force. 
Since  the  Federal  Government  Is  co-operating  to  the  extent  of  matching 
dollars  with  the  state  in  this  splendid  work,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
appropriation  of  $50,000.00  of  the  last  legislature  be  increased  to  $75,000.00 
for  the  next  blennium. 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  high  class  men  that  must 
be  had  for  such  work  at  the  salary  heretofore  allowed.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend any  increase  of  the  force,  but  I  do  recommend  that  the  salary  of  the 
chief  of  this  division  be  increased  from  $2,500.00  a  year  to  $3,600.00  a 
year,  and  that  $12,500.00  a  year  be  appropriated  for  the  five  veterinariana 

The  following  summary  of  monthly  reports  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Division,  shows  the  work 
accomplished  by  our  force,  as  compared  with  other  states: 
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Taken  from  R^oit  of  United  States  Department  of  Afpicnltnre,  Bureau  of 

Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUMMARY  OP  TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICATION  WORK  IN  COOPERATION  WITH 
THE  VARIOUS  STATES,   FROM  JULY  1.  1919,  TO  JUNE  30,   1920. 


STATE 


New   York    

Georgia     

Maryland    

Alabama     

K.   Dakota   

Massachufietts 

Maine    

Rhode   Island    

Connecticut    

Kevr  Hampshire   .... 

West    Virginia    

Illinois     

South    Carolina    .... 

Ohio     

Iowa    

Colorado     

Wyoming    

Texas    

Kentucky    

Pennsylvania     

Montana 

Indiana    

Ml89ls«ippi     

Missouri    

Michigan     

Nebraska    

Arkansas    

W^isconffin     

Vermont    

Tennessee     

Louisiana   

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota   

Oregon     

Washington      

Virginia    

North    Carol  In  Ji    .... 

Minnesota 

Uta^    

Idnho     

Nevada    

Florida    

Kansas    

New  Jersey   

Delaware    

District    of   Columbia 
Total    


Taberculln  Tests 


Total 

No.  of 

Herds  or 

Lots 


Miscellaneous 


971 
311 
773 
603 

1.413 
170 
928 
35 
21a 
101 
53.=> 

1.210 

2SP 

1.63ft 

1,157 

1 

I 

540 

605 

1,447 

1.044 

.S37 

2.024 

806 

720 

544 

125 

66:> 

2,085 

625 

414 

587 

287 

2.06f» 

4.629 

1,159 

82« 

2,223 

792 

985J 

72.S 

718 

445 

260 

157 

425 

39.389 

259 


1 


Total 
No.  of 
Cattle 
Tested 


27.671 

7.709 

10,804 

13.760 

23.546 

4,397 

10.714 

510 

5,727 

2,462 

6.868 

20.519 

6.659 

24.540 

27.603 

5S 

8 

11.273 

11.578 

19.669 

24,201 

16,891 

21,461 

21.762 

14.149 

12.943 

2.26C 

43.679 

S7.97S 

14,796 

9.938 

11.994 

6.812 

22.295 

47.659 

24.255 

11,517 

53,713 

10,532 

11.161 

9.300 

11.168 

12,689 

5,880 

2.700 

1.538 

699.795 


553 


Total 
No.  Re- 
acted 


3.150 
91 
669 
166 
750 
175 
298 
22 
953 
194 
152 

1,155 
129 

1.099 

2.211 

2 

1 

96 

305 

1.444 
620 
498 
102 
548 
4.*^  4 
643 
42 

1.403 

3.2  41 
202 
237 
823 
4  74 
608 

1,539 
50J 
241 

1,520 

86 

237 

515 

429 

310 

424 

191 

7 

28,961 
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Employes 


-.73 


Bureau 


62 
21 
74 
15 
34 
42 
36 
6 
12 
11 
37 
102 
24 
78 
56 
1 
1 
6 
39 
68 
30 
67 
54 
29 
61 
25 
7 
85 
61 
38 
20 
28 
25 
24 
32 
90 
38 
132 
37 
28 
12 
37 
45 
17 
11 
19 
1,791 


14 


State 


60 
12 
16 
10 
73 


35 


11 


24 
61 
25 
105 
40 
0 
0 
14 
41 
57 
40 
36 
16 
27 
20 
4S 
10 
70 
53 
25 
0 

31 

19 

27 

60 

17 

27 

77 

8 

16 

32 

53 

12 

12 

8 

0 

1,317 


Total 

Accredited 

Herds  In 

the  State 


235 

81 

617 

285 

1,548 

159 

1,270 

30 

80 

36 

127 

378 

256 

892 

176 

0 

0 

0 

396 

1,242 

366 

864 

288 

19 

663 

141 

56 

971 

474 

604 

28 

12 

101 

251 

128 

3.272 

767 

3,569 

231 

38 

3 

62 

336 

128 

60 

85 

21,326 


Horticultural  Division. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  state's  horticultural  interests  makes 
it  highly  desirahle,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  compensation,  at 
least  for  some  of  the  most  important  positions,  should  be  increased.  We 
heUeve  the  chief  of  this  division,  who  is  immediately  responsible  for  this 
work,  should  be  paid  13,600.00  a  year,  and  the  local  representatives  at 
Taklma,  Wenatchee,  and  Seattle  should  be  paid  13,000.00  a  year.  Other 
IncreaseB  should  be  made,  based  on  the  importance  of  the  field  of  operation 
and  the  likelihood  of  the  men  working  therein  being  taken  from  the  state  by 
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private  business  concerns.  Men  of  exceptional  training  and  ability  for  these 
important  posts  are  not  easily  found,  and  when  established,  the  compensa* 
tion  should  be  somewhat  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  work 
to  the  industry  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located. 

t  Fourth   IMvision. 

The  chief  of  the  Divisions  of  Floods,  Feeds,  Fertilizers,  Drugs,  Oil  and 
Bakery  Inspection,  should  receive  at  least  |3,600.00  a  year.  A  new  oil 
inspection  law  is  badly  needed,  as  that  work  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
since  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  nearly  two  years  ago.  The 
previous  law  was  of  very  little,  if  any,  value  to  the  users  of  gasoline. 

Other  Recommendations. 

Grades  and  inspections  of  all  agricultural  crops  should  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  grading  of  fruits  and 
potatoes  is  under  the  Division  of  Horticulture,  and  the  establishing  of  various 
grades  for  seeds  is  provided  for  by  law  to  be  done  by  the  seed  division.  The 
inspection  of  milk  and  milk  products  and  the  maintenance  of  standard  qual- 
ity comes  under  the  dairy  and  live-stock  division.  It,  therefore,  seems  de- 
cidedly inconsistent  that  the  grading  of  hay  and  grain  should  be  under 
another  department  of  the  state  government,  namely,  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  Either  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  have  the  grading 
of  all  agricultural  cropB  or  should  not  be  charged  with  the  grading  of  any. 
In  the  grading  of  ha3%  special  provision  should  be  made,  that  the  grade  be 
fixed  at  the  point  of  shipment,  and  not  at  the  point  of  destination.  Under 
the  present  method,  dairymen  and  dealers  not  at  a  main  distributing  point, 
such  as  Seattle  or  Tacoma,  but  living  in  any  rural  district  of  the  state,  have 
no  means  of  being  protected  against  under  grade  hay,  and  the  shipper  has 
no  means  of  protection  against  an  unscrupulous  buyer,  who  rejects  a  carload 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  according  to  guaranteed  quality. 

Assuming  that  this  grading  of  hay  and  grain  should  be  added  to  the 
work  of  this  department,  together  with  the  grading  of  agricultural  seeds,  it 
would  seem  most  advisable  to  create  a  new  division,  to  be  called  either  the 
Seed  Division,  or  the  Agricultural  division  of  the  department,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  general  management  of  this  position  should  entitle  the  chief 
to  a  compensation  of  at  least  $3,000.00  a  pear.  All  the  grading  and  classing 
of  agricultural  crops  for  which  standards  are  created  in  this  state  should 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  whose  salary  was  placed  at  $4,000.09 
when  the  department  was  created,  and  which  has  never  been  increased, 
should,  we  believe,  be  placed  at  $5,000.00  a  year.  Few  departments  of  the 
state  government  are  more  important  to  both  producers  and  consumers  of  the 
state,  and  the  salary  of  $5,000.00  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  that  paid  other 
ofilcers  in  the  state's  employ. 

State  Fair. 

The  value  of  the  State  Fair  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  state  is  becoming  more  apparent  each  year.  Increased  patronage 
and  wide-spread  interest  are  reflected  in  the  exhibits  of  agricultural  crops, 
live  stock,  and  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Workers,  under  the  activities  of  the 
State  College.  To  keep  pace  with  the  increased  requirements,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  build  new  barns,  to  put  in  a  new  spur  track  to  accommodate  the 
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live  stock  shippers,  build  a  new  restaurant  building  in  place  of  the  unsanitary 
and  fire-risk  shacks  that  had  heretofore  been  used  for  that  purpose,  to  build 
a  new  dancing  pavlllion,  and  to  build  a  new  half-mile  race  track  inside 
of  the  mile  course.  These  permanent  improvements,  costing  approximately 
$25,000.00,  were  built  during  the  past  year,  without  any  appropriation  from 
the  last  legislature  for  building  improvements.  During  each  of  the  six  days 
of  the  last  fair,  hundreds  and  some  days,  thousands  of  people,  who  were 
anxious  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  admission  to  the  grandstand,  were  turned 
away  because  there  was  no  room.  If  the  grandstand  could  be  extended  and 
enlarged  to  seat  at  least  two  thousand  more  people,  it  would  make  a  differ- 
ence of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  the  receipts,  and  would  meet  an 
insistent  demand  of  the  public  for  this  kind  of  accommodation. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  stock  barns  be  extended  and  enlarged,  a  new 
building  to  house  dairy  products  and  a  dairy  machinery  be  erected,  and  a  new 
building  for  machinery  and  industrial  exhibits,  and  a  new  poultry  building 
be  erected.  Instead  of  |41,400.00,  which  was  appropriated  last  year  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  fair,  there  should  be  at  least  1100,000.00 
to  take  care  of  the  State  Fair  for  the  next  biennium  and  to  furnish  the  funds 
for  the  necessary  building  program  herein  briefly  outlined. 

State  Entomologist. 

in  our  last  biennial  report,  pages  12  to  16,  reference  was  made  to  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  state  against  certain  agricultural  pests.  The 
potato  industry  of  the  state  is  at  this  time  greatly  jeopardized  by  the  spread 
of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  which  could  have  easily  been  exterminated 
had  there  been  any  authority  and  funds  given  to  this  department  for  such 
work.  This  lack  has  resulted  in  a  serious  spread  of  this  expensive  pest  in 
various  parts  of  eastern  Washington.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  combat  this 
pest  if  the  present  legislature  will  provide  for  a  state  entomologist  with 
police  authority,  and  a  reasonable  sum  for  expenses. 

Maricets. 

The  most  important  of  all  subjects  to'day  pertaining  to  agriculture,  is 
that  of  better  marketing  methods  for  farm  products.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  co-operation  between  the  various  state  authorities  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  organizations  of  farmers'  and  producers'  associations. 
The  experience  of  those  states  where  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Markets  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  warrants  the  belief 
that  this  department,  which  establishes  the  grades  and  maintains  the  stand- 
ards of  the  agricultural  products,  should  also  direct  the  activities  of  the  farm 
markets  bureau.  The  State  College  will  necessarily  pursue  such  market  in- 
vestigations as  are  incident  to  its  educational  work,  but  its  functions  and  its 
location  do  not  warrant  the  belief  that  it  can  carry  on  this  business  end  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  agricultural  development  of  our  state  up  to  date,  and  its  future 
possibilities  surely  warrant  careful  consideration  and  liberal  treatment  by 
the  next  legislature.  Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  F.  BENSON, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  prior  to  April  1,  1920. 
Dated  October  1,  1920. 
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DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  DIVISIONS. 


Hon.  F.  H.  Gloyd,  Commissioner  of  Agrlcultuie,  Olympia,  Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Division  of 
Dairy  and  Livestock  for  the  blennium  ending  June  30,  1920. 

At  this  time  when  the  supply  of  animal  products  is  hardly  in  proportion  to 
the  demand,  the  significance  of  the  losses  from  diseases,  especially  those  that 
can  be  prevented,  come  into  recognition  as  practical  economic  questions. 
Although  the  farmers  and  stock  men  are  trying  to  provide  for  the  necessary  in- 
crease in  production  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  nation,  their  success 
will  be  measured  in  part  by  the  achievements  of  science  In  the  prevention  and 
control  of  animal  diseases. 

The  work  of  the  Dairy  and  Livestock  Division  is  to  supply  these  scientific 
principles  along  with  practical  ones  in  this  work  of  disease  control.  For  that 
purpose  ths  Division  maintains  a  corps  of  ten  inspectors,  five  of  them  veterinary 
iiispectors,  who,  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washington  State  College,  State  Board  of  Health,  Experiment  Stations  and 
County  Agents,  investigate  the  various  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  affect- 
ing livestock;  quarantine  and  supervise  the  methods  for  eradication  and  pre- 
vention of  same,  and  whenever  necessary  and  advisable  for  the  protection  of 
man  and  livestock,  may,  through  the  power  conferred  on  them  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  and  subject  to  his  orders,  slaughter  such  diseased 
animals. 

This  division  has  charge  of  the  interstate  inspection  of  all  livestock,  the 
tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  and  the  testing  of  horses  for  glanders.  It  is  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  and  disseminating  information  pertaining  to 
livestock  and  dairy  production,  the  collecting  of  license  fees  from  retail  milk 
vendors,  factories  and  other  dairy  plants,  also  from  the  owners  of  stallions. 

There  are  five  dairy  inspectors  In  this  division,  whose  duties  are  to  safeguard 
the  public  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  clean,  wholesome  milk  and  milk 
p**oducts.  Their  work  includes  the  inspection  of  dairies,  creameries,  cheese  fac- 
tories, condensories,  milk  plants,  and  all  places  where  dairy  products  are  pro- 
duced, manufactured  or  sold.  Milk  and  cream  testing  Is  done  and  instruction 
given  wherever  needed.  The  examination  for  Babcock  Testers  License  is  given 
by  the  dairy  inspectors  at  their  respective  headquarters  or  at  the  various  fac- 
tories when  in  the  field. 

Dairying. 

Throughout  the  Northwest,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  dairy  cow  stands  preeminently  as  a  food  producer,  and  the  dairy  industry 
is  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  this  great  state.  For  this  reason 
its  condition  is  one  for  serious  consideration.  No  large  Industry,  such  as 
that  of  dairying,  can  suffer  a  serious  setback  without  an  unfavorable  reflec> 
tion  on  every  other  interest  and  vice  versa,  the  spoils  of  a  flourishing  indus- 
try have  a  beneficial  effect  on  other  interests. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  dairymen  of  Washington  have  had  many 
vicissitudes  that  have  kept  the  dairy  industry  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
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The  dairy  cow  responds  more  readily  and  favorably  to  humane  treat- 
ment, regular  routine  of  feeding,  and  good  care,  than  any  other  animal. 
No  other  animal  brings  in  returns  so  promptly;  no  other  animal  utilizes  the 
forage  so  economically.  The  dairy  cow  has  been  the  livelihood  for  many  a 
settler  who  cast  his  lot  in  the  logged-off  lands  of  western  Washington,  also 
to  the  homesteader  of  the  arid  lands  of  eastern  Washington.  In  addition  to 
the  continuous  financial  income  that  flows  from  a  well  bred  and  cared  for 
herd,  there  is  the  benefit  to  the  soil,  causing  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
yield  of  farm  crops,  and  the  undisputed  aid  rendered  in  the  raising  of  pigs, 
chickens  and  other  domestic  animals. 

The  standard  of  the  dairy  cow  in  this  state  today  is  on  a  par  with  that 
of  other  states,  and  true  it  is  that  many  of  the  best  cows  are  within  our 
bounds,  not  imported,  but  products  of  Washington  farms.  Formerly,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  go  East  or  abroad  for  well  bred  dairy  foundation  stock, 
but  today,  and  for  some  time  past,  this  has  been  unnecessary.  The  mild 
uniform  climate,  the  abundance  of  good  water,  and  always  green  grass  make 
this  state  one  of  the  greatest  of  dairy  states.  A  perusal  of  the  various  dairy 
journal  and  farm  papers  will  reveal  the  fact  that  Washington  is  in  the  first 
division  when  it  comes  to  long  distance  records,  high  milk  records,  butterfat 
records  and  all  other  commendable  forms  of  competitive  dair3ring. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  dairy  industry  of  this  great  state.  By  many, 
it  is  considered  too  remote  from  the  great  industrial  centers  to  be  worthy 
of  consideration.  This,  however,  is  an  idea  as  ancient  and  unfounded  as 
are  the  crude  and  old-fashioned  methods  of  dairying  that  characterized  the 
efforts  of  the  pioneers.  Today  the  scientific  methods  of  Washington  dairy- 
men speak  for  themselves,  and  are  substantiated  by  the  quality  of  Washing- 
ton butter,  cheese  and  dairy  products  which  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Dairy  Inspection. 

Dairy  inspection  has,  for  the  past  two  years,  advanced  to  a  considerable 
degree,  having  operated  under  the  new  dairy  code,  which  has  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  work. 

Licensing  of  Babcock  Test  Operators 

The  provisions  covering  the  licensing  of  all  Babcock  test  operators  has 
proven  very  successful.  Examinations  have  been  given  in  all  sections  of 
the  State,  and  new  applicants  are  coming  in  each  month  for  examination. 

The  improvement  in  the  method  of  testing  is  very  marked.  Standard 
glassware  is  being  used  in  all  factories  and  milk  plants.  The  testers,  that  it, 
the  machines,  are  carefully  inspected  as  to  condition,  running  up  to  speed 
without  Jar .  or  vibration  and  general  good  repair.  The  use  of  the  proper 
strength  sulphuric  add  is  emphasized,  that  is,  we  urge  the  use  of  an  acid 
hydrometer.  Also  the  use  of  a  tempering  bath  for  the  completed  tests  and 
the  proper  temperatures  at  which  to  hold  these  tests,  and  at  which  to  read 
them,  and  the  accuracy  of  reading.  All  these  points  have  been  carefully 
gone  into  with  each  and  every  person  taking:  the  examination,  and  the  same 
detailed  check  is  made  each  and  every  time  we  visit  the  factory,  or  plant 
at  which  testing  is  being  carried  out. 

One  factor  in  connection  with  the  licensing  of  these  operators  is  that 
it  brings  out  the  importance  of  the  work  and  impresses  upon  the  operator 
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hlB  &r  her  responsibility.     We  feel  that  eventually  a  great  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction and  complaint  will  be  overcome. 

Farm  and  Factory  Inspection. 

Tbe  inspection  of  dairy  farms,  factories  and  milk  at  the  factories  has 
resulted  in  a  marked  interest  being  shown  in  the  betterment  of  methods, 
equipment  and  the  product. 

Inspection  of  the  factories  is  along  sanitary  lines  and  also  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  finished  products.  Wherever  necessary,  suggestions  are 
made  and  orders  given  to  make  improvements.  Generally  speaking,  the 
factories  where  milk  products  are  manufactured  are  in  good,  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  milk,  as  it  arrives  at  the  plant  or  factory,  is  inspected  for  flavor, 
odor,  sediment,  and  temperature.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  car- 
ried on  this  past  year  along  the  lines  of  temperature  control,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  much,  good  both  to  the  producer  and  manufacturer.  A  great  deal 
of  milk  is  lost  annually  to  the  producer  and  a  great  deal  of  low  grade 
products  are  manufactured  as  a  result  of  improper  cooling  at  the  farm. 
We  have  carefully  checked  the  temperature  of  the  waters  on  many  farms  in 
different  sections  of  the  state,  and  find  that  it  is  possible  to  cool  the  milk 
to  a  reasonable  degree  by  each  and  every  dairyman. 

The  same  careful  inspection  is  given  cream,  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter. 

The  inspection  at  the  farms  follows  up  this  work,  and  in  most  cases,  the 
results  are  very  good.  The  factories  and  milk  plants  are  co-operatins  with 
the  Department  in  every  way  possible.  Sediment  testers  have  been  installed 
in  a  great  many  instances,  and  we  feel  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
every  factory  is  in  possession  of  one.  The  improvement  at  the  farms  is  also 
very  good.  Barns  are  being  whitewashed  and  kept  clean;  yards  and  sur- 
roundings kept  clean;  milk  and  separator  houses  being  erected;  coolers  and 
storage  tanks  Installed  for  the  care  of  milk  and  cream,  which  all  tends  to 
improve  the  general  quality  of  the  product. 

Transportation  of  Milk  and  Gream. 

The  transportation  of  milk  and  cream  from  the  farm  to  the  factory  and 
from  from  shipping  points  to  the  factories,  has  been  carefully  supervised. 
Drivers  of  trucks  Or  wagons  have  been  asked  to  equip  their  rigs  with  can- 
vasses or  tarpaulins  wherever  found  necessary  to  protect  the  milk  and  cream 
while  in  transit.  '  Railroad  and  boat  lines  have  also  received  inspection  in 
this  respect,  and  wherever  it  was  found  that  milk  or  cream  cans  were  placed 
in  contact  with  anything  likely  to  damage  the  product,  or  where  no  protec- 
tion was  afforded  the  cans  while  awaiting  transportation,  the  agents  of  these 
companieis  were  notified  to  that  effect. 

Gity  and  Town  Inspection. 

The  larger  cities  have  their  own  inspectors,  who  look  after  the  milk 
and  cream  supply,  thus  relieving  our  department  from  the  Immediate  inspec- 
tion. We  have  made  it  a  point  to  co-operate  fully  with  such  inspectors, 
which  not  only  assists  them  but  gives  our  department  a  better  knowledge 
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of  the  condition  of  the  milk  and  cream  in  these  cities.  The  smaller  towns 
rely  entirely  upon  the  state  department  for  their  inspection.  A  number  of 
these  smaller  towns  have  dairymen  who  have  installed  small  pasteurizing 
plants,  equipping  and  handling  them  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  That  is, 
using  Tat  pasteurizers,  recording  thermometers  and  proper  means  for  steril- 
izing all  bottles  and  utensils.  Wherever  the  milk  is  handled  raw,  we  have 
tried  to  get  all  dealers  to  have  their  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis.  We  have 
been  successful  in  many  instances. 

Registered  Cans. 

Registered  cans  fouod  not  rightfully  used  have  been  returned  to  their 
owners,  and  suggestions  have  been  made  to  many  relative  to  the  value  of 
registering  their  cans  and  cases  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Unwashed  Ice  Cream  Containers  and  Utensils. 

Ice  cream  manufacturers  have  been  visited  and  have  been  informed  of 
the  law  relative  to  the  return  of  ice  cream  cans  unwashed,  from  retailers. 
Many  of  these  manufacturers  have  sent  out  circular  letters  to  their  trade 
advising  them  of  this  law,  and  have,  in  many  cases,  noticed  a  wonderful 
Improvement  in  the  condition  of  their  ice  cream  cans  when  they  were  re- 
turned to  the  factory. 

In  addition  to  general  inspection,  milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
and  condensed  milk  have  all  been  sampled  on  the  open  market,  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  W.  HANSON, 
State  Dairy  Inspector. 


REPORT   OP  COMMITTEE   ON  CONSTRUCTION   OF  DAIRY  BUILDINOS 

AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  SANITATION. 

Ernest  Kelly,  Chairman. 

Recent  investigations  in  dairy  sanitation  have  drawn  especial  attention 
to  certain  essential  factors  in  the  production  of  milk  of  low  bacterial  count. 
By  putting  greater  stress  and  more  effort  on  these  factors,  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  accomplish  the  greatest  reduction  of  the  bacterial  count  of  milk  with 
the  least  effort.  Many  things,  however,  are  concerned  in  the  production  and 
handling  of  a  desirable  quality  of  foodstuff  other  than  the  mere  bacterial 
count.  It  is  well  recognized  by  those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  situation 
that  desirable  features  of  sanitation  should  be  carefully  studied  and  put  into 
practice  as  fast  as  their  successful  accomplishment  is  practicable.  There- 
fore, even  though  we  may  expend  our  greatest  efforts  toward  the  adoption 
of  the  essential  factors  in  lowering  the  bacterial  count,  it  is  also  desirable 
for  us  to  study,  perhaps  more  closely,  •  those  other  corroUary  factors  which 
have  less  to  do  with  the  bacterial  count,  but  which  are  intimately  inter- 
woven with  the  successful  production  of  the  better  grades  of  milk.  The 
time  for  filthy  establishments  for  food  handling  has  passed,  and  this  is  as 
true  of  the  dairy  industry  as  of  any  other  branch  of  food  production.  While 
the  sensible  dairy  inspector  will  hesitate  to  suggest  radical  changes  in  places 
already  constructed,  a  full  knowledge  of  desirable  construction  is  essential 
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in  order  that  he  may  advise  those  dairymen  who  contemplate  eztenBlye 
changes  or  the  erection  of  new  huildings. 

Aside  from  any  question  of  sanitary  significance,  proper  construction  of 
dairy  buildings  makes  for  greater  returns  in  comfort  and  profits.  Properly 
constructed  buildings  are  more  durable,  make  work  easier,  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  men  and  animals  (and  thereby  increase  production)  and  conserve 
the  health  of  the  cattle  housed  within  them. 

Your  committee,  at  this  time,  does  not  feel  that  it  has  expended  sufficient 
study  on  this  question  to  justify  a  detailed  report.  The  observations  that 
follow  are  general  and  are  presented  principally  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
discussion  and  leading  inspectors  into  more  constructive  thought  along  these 
lines. 

Stables. 

Stables  for  dairy  cows  should  be  substantial.  They  should  be  con- 
structed of  material  which  is  capable  of  withstanding  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  with  the  smallest  possible  deterioration.  Such  materials 
will,  perhaps,  require  a  greater  initial  outlay  but  will  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment in  the  long  run  and  will  aid  in  sanitation.  Stables  should  be  built 
which  are  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  farm;  that  is,  they  should  not  be 
so  crowded  as  to  hamper  work  or  throw  together  two  dissimilar  parts  of  the 
farm  enterprise.  Crowded  stables  are  not  usually  sanitary,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
perform  the  work  in  them.  Stables  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  work 
easy.  In  planning  stables  the  care  of  the  cattle,  including  feeding,  milking 
watering  and  manure  disposal,  should  be  thoroughly  considered  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  performed  in  a  logical  manner  with  the  least  possible 
effort.  The  construction,  especially  the  floors,  should  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
wear-proof  and  water-proof.  Such  floors  are  durable,  aid  in  conserving  the 
liquid  elements  and  are  more  easily  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Walls, 
ceilings  and  other  parts  of  the  dairy  stable  should  be  of  smooth  construction 
so  they  can  be  easily  cleaned.  Light  and  ventilation  are  important.  In 
almost  any  climate  it  is  necessary  to  supply  glass  for  admitting  light.  E3ven 
in  the  far  South  it  is  necessary  at  some  times  during  the  year  to  keep  cattle 
within  on  frosty  nights  or  out  of  the  cold  winds,  with  some  means  provided 
for  closing  the  ordinary  openings. 

It  is  recommended  by  this  committee  that  at  least  four  square  feet  of 
window  glass  be  allowed  for  each  animal  housed  within  the  building.  Venti- 
lation is  also  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  cattle, 
and  to  increase  the  desirability  of  the  milk.  No  less  than  500  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  for  each  cow  should  be  allowed.  Under  some  climatic  condi- 
tions, considerably  more  than  500  feet  is  allowable,  the  maximum  space  being 
limited  chiefly  by  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  building  and  the  lowest 
outside  temperatures  which  may  be  met  with  during  the  year.  Obviously, 
stables  containing  large  amounts  of  air  space  are  harder  to  keep  warm  in 
the  North,  and  the  comfort  of  the  cattle  should  be  considered.  It  is  advis- 
able to  provide,  at  a  convenient  point,  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 
The  stable  should  be  kept  reasonably  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer, 
which  could  be  accomplished,  to  a  great  extent,  through  proper  ventilation 
and  air  space.  Floors  under  the  cows  should  be  warm  or  adequately  pro- 
tected by  an  abundance  of  bedding,  and  the  cows  should  be  conflned  in  suit- 
able stanchions,  which  allow  free  movement.     Box  stalls  should  be  provided 
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for  Bick  animals  and  for  cows  at  calving  Ume,  but  separate  from  the  stable 
in  which  the  milking  is  done. 

Farm  Milk  Houses. 

Farm  milk  houses  should  be  located  so  that  they  are  convenient  to  the 
stable,  but  should  not  be  subjected  to  contamination  from  the  stable  odor. 
If  milk  houses  are  too  far  removed  from  the  barn,  there  is  less  likelihood  that 
the  milk  of  each  cow  will  be  carried  to  the  milk  house  immediately  after 
milking.  The  milk  house  should  be  located  so  that  the  drainage  will  be 
from  the  milk  house  toward  the  barn  rather  than  vice  versa.  It  should  be 
constructed  of  smooth,  durable,  non-absorbent  materials.  The  floors 
especially  should  be  of  concrete  or  similar  material  which  can  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  which  do  not  absorb  spilled  milk.  The  construction  should 
be  plain  and  simple,  and  the  inside  surfaces  should  be  smooth  and  easily 
cleanable.  The  milk  house  should  be  provided  with  ample  light,  having 
window  glass  equivalent  to  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  floor  area.  Ventila- 
tion should  be  through  screened  openings,  and  all  openings  should  be  thor- 
oughly screened  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  flies  and  other  insects.  The 
dairy  house  should  be  provided  with  cold,  running  water  and  with  steam. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  see  to  the  proper  waste  disposal  from 
the  dairy  house.  If  spilled  milk  and  other  material  is  simply  swept  out  of 
the  door,  or  drains  around  the  house,  it  will  attract  flies  and  create  odors 
which  are  not  desirable.  Waste  should  be  carried  well  away  from  the  milk 
house,  preferably  through  a  closed  drain  laid  under  ground. 

Country  Receiving  Stations. 

Country  receiving  stations  should  be  so  located  as  to  be  convenient  to 
the  wagon  roads  from  which  deliveries  are  made  and  to  the  railroad  track 
on  which  the  milk  is  to  be  shipped.  They  should  be  built  of  durable 
material  and  should  have  concrete  floors,  reinforced  with  iron  plates  where 
the  greatest  wear  comes.  Their  inside  construction  should  be  smooth  and 
cleanable;  an^  they  should  be  so  arranged  that  no  undue  handling  of  the 
milk  or  any  long  series  of  pipes  is  necessitated.  Country  stations  should  be 
lighted  with  at  least  suflicient  glass  to  equal  ten  per  cent  of  the  floor  space, 
equally  distributed  to  light  all  parts  of  the  building,  especially  the  milk 
handling  room.  Proper  ventilation  is  also  essential,  and  all  openings  should 
be  thoroughly  screened.  '  In  the  screening  of  country  stations,  one  obstacle 
met  with  is  the  receiving  room,  where  the  milk  is  taken  in.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  time  the  door  of  this  room  must  be  kept  open  to  receive  the 
milk  from  the  wagons  of  the  farmers.  This  milk  is  then  weighed  and  poured 
into  the  receiving  can,  from  which  it  goes  into  the  plant  proper.  Consider- 
able milk  is  usually  spilled  on  the  floors  of  the  receiving  room  and  many  flies 
are  usually  present.  Wherever  possible,  a  fan,  giving  a  strong  current  of 
aid,  should  be  placed  directly  over  the  receiving  tank  in  order  to  keep  the 
flies  out  of  the  milk  or  off  the  strainer.  Of  course,  an  abundant  supply  of 
running  water  must  be  available  for  the  country  receiving  stations,  and  all 
sewage  should  be  carried  to  some  distance  through  trapped  drains  that  will 
not  allow  the  return  of  any  foul  odors  to  the  plant.  The  floors  should  be 
80  pitched  as  to  drain  thoroughly  and  be  kept  in  such  condition  that  they 
are  free  from  holes  or  depressions  where  dirty  water  may  gather. 
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CITY  MILK  PliAICTS. 

City  milk  plants  should  be  located  in  a  section  where  they  are  con- 
venient for  both  receiving  and  distributing  milk,  and  where  they  are  free 
from  contact  with  insanitary  surroundings.  They  should  be  built  of  an 
adequate  size  for  the  necessary  operations.  Overcrowding  of  milk  plants  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  insanitary  conditions.  The  arrangement  of  the  plant 
should  be  carefully  planned  to  facilitate  the  quick  movement  of  milk  with  a 
minimum  of  piping  and  to  conserve  labor.  The  floors  should  be  tight  and 
non-absorbent,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  of  smooth  construction. 
There  should  be  separate  rooms  for  the  various  operations,  and  these  rooms 
should  be  thoroughly  lighted,  ventilated  and  screened. 

Adequate  toilet  facilities  should  be  provided  for  workers  in  the  plant, 
and  there  should  be  a  special  effort  to  have  a  wash  bowl  in  a  convenient  loca- 
tion for  the  workers  in  the  milk  room. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  report  that  buildings  which  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  good  sanitation  also  answer  the  requirements  of  good  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  the  cost  of  a  sanitary  building,  all  things  considered,  is  little, 
if  any,  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  building  which  will  prove  unsatisfactory 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  incumbent  upon  dairy 
inspectors  to  see  that  aU  buildings  erected  within  the  territory  are  carefully 
planned,  durably  constructed  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  at  all  times. 
Such  procedure  will  not  only  serve  best  the  production  of  milk  of  a  high 
quality,  but  it  will  conserve  labor,  increase  economy  and  stand  as  an  invalu- 
able advertisement  to  those  who  are  interested  in  increasing  the  use  of  dairy 
products  as  a  human  food. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   INTERNA- 
TIONAL DAIRY  AND  MILK  INSPECTORS  ON  DAIRY  FARM 

INSPECTION. 

By  Prof.  James  A.  Gamble,  Chairman. 

Inventory  or  stock-taking  is  practiced  by  successful  enterprises,  in  order 
that  those  interested  may  know  the  true  conditions  of  affairs.  A  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  developments  in  dairy  farm  inspection  during  the  past  decade 
should  be  equally  valuable  to  those  interested  in  still  further  improving  the 
quality  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Your  dairy  farm  inspection  committee  have  limited  this  report  to  those 
evolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  handling  of  milk  on  the  farm. 
The  fact  that  milk  quality  is  seldom  determined  at  this  point  has  left  your 
committee  without  much  real  information  upon  which  to  determine  the  exact 
extent  of  farm  improvement  in  milk  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  general  sampling  practice  has  usually  occurred  fn  the 
city  at  railroad  stations  or  from  delivery  wagons  of  dealers.  When  samples 
are  taken  on  arrival  in  the  city,  time  and  temperature  have  often  changed 
the  quality  during  transit.  For  this  reason,  even  when  improved  quality  is 
shown  by  city  records,  such  improvement  cannot,  in  fairness,  be  entirely 
credited  to  better  handling  on  the  farm  during  production,  for  milk  trans- 
portation during  the  last  twenty  years  has,  likewise,  become  more  efficient. 

Your  committee  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  milk  is  a  very  perishable 
food,  produced  in  comparatively  small  quantities  on  millions  of  farms,  under 
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▼ery  different  economic  and  sanitary  conditions.  During  the  infancy  of  the 
market  milk  business  dairymen  following  lines  of  least  resistance,  elected  to 
take  the  smallest  part  possible  in  the  transportation  and  sale  of  this  product. 

The  distribution  of  milk  was  taken  over  by  a  second  party,  the  milk 
dealer.  This  agency  furnished  the  cans  and  did  the  transporting  and  mar- 
keting. The  dealer,  guided  by  complaints  of  consumers,  soon  discovered 
tkat  he  was  receiving  as  many  grades  of  milk  as  he  had  dairies  supplying 
tl&e  same.  Consumers  who  complained  received  the  best  he  had,  and  it  be- 
came the  custom  to  supply  Mrs.  Brown  with  milk  from  the  best  dairies, 
irbile  Mrs.  Blank  could  be  depended  upon  to  accept  milk  of  almost  any  char- 
acter delivered  to  her.  This  was  the  first  milk  grading.  Discriminating  con- 
sumers, however,  increased  rapidly  in  number,  and  the  dealer  was  forced 
to  irisit  the  country,  in  order  that  he  might  observe  the  methods  which  re- 
sulted in  good  milk.  The  dealer,  perhaps,  was  the  first  to  carry  the  methods 
practiced  by  best  dairymen  to  those  producing  inferior  piilk. 

While  this  was  taking  place,  cities  became  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  tlieir  milk  supply  from  a  community,  rather  than  an  individual  stand- 
point. Men,  known  as  milk  inspectors,  were  appointed,  and  movements  for 
tbe  betterment  of  the  supply,  often  based  upon  little  information  and  experi- 
ence, were  undertaken.  In  due  time,  the  milk  inspector  also  arrived  at  the 
country  and,  as  best  he  could,  took  up  educational  work  among  dairymen. 

The  City  and  Dairy  Farm  Inspection. 

In  dairy  farm  inspection,  each  municipality  has  had  its  own  problems 
and  made  its  own  progress,  the  advances  in  the  different  jurisdictions  usually 
depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  local  health  officer  and  the  funds  he  was 
able  to  command  for  dairy  farm  inspection  work.  As  a  result,  the  milk 
situation  in  the  difTerent  cities  is  so  diverse  that,  even  when  main  facts  have 
been  gathered,  these  permit  but  the  use  of  generalities  which  are  only 
reasonably  true  of  the  cities  represented. 

In  this  association,  we  have  what  might  be  termed  the  unusually  active 
portion  of  the  milk  supervision  field.  The  results  secured  in  the  municipali- 
ties listed  in  this  association  are  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us.  This  cannot 
be  said  of  the  country  generally,  yet  when  we  consider  the  little  preliminary 
training  had  by  many  dairy  Inspectors  when  first  appointed,  the  results  se- 
cured, while  not  so  great  as  possible,  have  been  truly  commendable. 

Looking  at  the  question  in  a  broad  way,  however,  and  taking  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  dairy  farm  inspection  is  in  need  of  greater 
uniformity  and  standardization.  In  the  absence  of  a  master  hand  to  steer 
and  a  guiding  force  to  coordinate  and  make  most  effective  the  efforts  of 
eacb  worker,  each  little  captain  has  steered  his  course  as  best  he  knew, 
usually  without  previous  training  and  experience.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
niulticiplicity  of  somewhat  contradictory  milk  and  cream  regulations  and 
reQUirements  which  prevail  in  the  different  cities  and  towns. 

It  is  still  true  that  a  great  deal  of  earnest  effort  is  being  wasted  and 
niany  visits  which  carry  no  message  of  improvement  are  still  being  made  to 
dairy  farms.  Less  than  half  of  our  cities  and  towns  have  facilities  for  deter- 
mining the  bacteria  count  and  cleanliness  of  the  milk  they  receive.  How 
can  a  dairy  farm  inspector  visit  farms  and  secure  greatest  results  in  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  product  on  these  farms  without  such  in- 
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formation?  We  still  have  dairy  inspectors  who  rush  out  Into  the  country 
about  one  day  a  week  and  say  "Heilo"  to  thirty  or  more  dairymen.  If  this 
committee  understands  the  function  of  dairy  farm  inspection  correctly,  the 
dairy  inspector,  in  order  to  safeguard  public  health  and  secure  maximum 
results,  should  be  a  trouble  man  of  this  industry.  In  a  sense,  his  dutiee 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  trouble  man  employed  by  the  telephone  company. 
Being  a  trouble  man,  it  is  essential  that  he  have  complete  information  on 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  milk  troubles.  Knowing  how  quality  Is  con- 
trolled and  being  furnished  with  accurate  information  relative  to  the  bacteria 
count,  food  value,  cleanliness,  or  fault  of  the  product  supplied  by  each  dairy 
in  his  Jurisdiction,  he  is  in  a  position  to  go  to  any  dairy  having  trouble  and 
not  only  locate,  but  correct  the  cau^e  of  the  same.  For  the  sake  of  best 
results  then,  he  should  be  able  to  approach  trouble  at  any  dairy  with  as  full 
information  as  possible.  By  confining  his  energy  to  the  correction  of  trouble 
where  it  exists,  greater  good  to  the  supply  should  result  than  when  the  dairy 
inspector's  energies  are  dissipated  in  attempting  to  make  thirty  or  more 
superficial  visits  in  a  day.  Inasmuch  as  a  trouMe  visit  usually  entails  soing 
carefully  over  the  equipment  and  methods  practiced  during  the  production, 
such  visits  take  time — lots  of  it — but  are  likely  to  produce  permanent  results. 
While  recognizing  the  splendid  results  that  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  achieved  by  dairy  farm  inspectors,  this  committee  wishes  to  point  out 
that  full  results  have  been  curtailed  because  full  information  regarding  the 
bacteria  count,  food  value,  cleanliness,  or  faults  in  milk  from  the  different 
dairies,  has  not  been  supplied  the  inspectors.  For  this  reason,  we  recom- 
mend to  health  ofllcers  that  such  information  be  available  and  furnished 
such  men. 

The  Dealer  and  Dairy  Farm  Inspection. 

The  milk  dealer,  more  than  any  other  agency,  has  dealt  in  realities 
from  the  first.  He  is  the  one  who  faced  the  quality  of  milk  as  delivered 
each  day,  and  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  attempting  to 
induce  dairymen  to  do  for  their  milk  supply  what  they,  for  business  reasons, 
should  have  been  interested  at  the  start  in  doing  themselves.  Being  a 
business  man,  he  soon  organized  his  business,  so  that  the  price  he  paid  the 
producer  was  sufficiently  low  to  take  care  of  all  losses.  Keen  competition 
at  times  also  forced  him  to  sell  for  less  than  he  should  in  order  to  hold 
trade,  and  these  losses  he  also  passed  on  to  the  producer.  This  is  not 
changed  and  the  price  to  the  producer  is  based  upon  cost  of  production  and 
supply  and  demand. 

While  grading  is  not  universal  as  yet,  the  dealer  undoubtedly  has 
hastened  the  day  when  Farmer  A,  producing  a  better  grade  of  milk  than 
Farmer  B,  will  receive  a  better  price.  Instances,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
of  premiums  paid  by  dealers  for  milk  of  low  temperature,  low  bacterial 
count,  high  food  value  and  freedom  from  visible  dirt  when  delivered,  might 
be  cited  in  support  of  this  statement.  It  is  also  true  that  much  milk  spoilage 
during  the  summer  and  fall  has  been  prevented  by  the  timely  visits  of  the 
dealers'  representatives  to  dairy  farms.  As  an  agency  for  passing  on  infor- 
mation of  value  to  dairymen,  he  has  done  splendid  service. 

After  summing  up  what  has  been  attempted  in  bettering  the  present 
system  of  milk  buying  from  the  producer,  one  dealer  has  said:     *'It  is  ob- 
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Tiottsly  unfair  for  the  farmer  who  makes  no  attempt  to  produce  clean  milk 
to  be  paid  the  same  price  as  one  who  is  extremely  careful  in  all  his  opera- 
tions." 

The  Dairy  Press  and  Milk  ImproYement. 

In  discusAng  dairy  farm  inspection,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
part  played,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  by  the  great  educator,  the  dairy 
press.  The  service  of  some  publications  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  certainly  merits  the  highest  commendation 
of  this  association.  The  dairy  press  has  many  times  stood  between  the  dairy 
industry  and  impracticable  schemes  for  dairy  improvement.  This  agency 
has  been  of  splendid  service  in  passing  on  to  dairymen  the  true  factors  con- 
trolling quality  and  quantity  in  milk  as  these  were  discovered  by  national 
and  other  authorities. 

The  U.  S.  Dairy  Division  and  Dairy  Farm  Inspection. 

The  Market  Milk  Section  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  established  about  thirteen  years  ago,  to  carry  on  investigations  and 
educational  work  in  dairy  sanitation.  This  splendid  work  has  gone  forward 
continuously  since  that  time,  the  major  factors  which  control  quality  in  milk 
have  been  ascertained,  and  methods  worked  out  by  which  good  milk  of  low 
bacterial  content  can  be  produced  at  our  present  dairies  with  minimum  effort. 
As  is  well  known  to  milk  officials  everywhere,  the  division  maintains  a  force 
of  men  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  milk  officials  to  put  into  practice  the 
truths  discovered.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
city  health  departments.  The  Dairy  Division  teaches  milk  authorities  how 
to  safeguard  milk  supplies  and  to  organize  systems  of  local  control  which  will 
be  efTective  and  continuous. 

The  efforts  of  this  national  body  have  always  been  a  progressive  and 
sustaining  influence  for  the  improvement  of  the  milk  supplies  of  cities  and 
towns  of  this  country,  and  until  the  organization  of  this  association,  was 
perhaps  the  only  source  to  which  dairy  inspectors  could  turn  for  inspiration 
with  confidence. 

The  Dairy  Inspector's  Relation  to  the  Problem  and  His  Quallilcations. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  dairy  inspector  is  a  public  servant,  paid  out 
of  the  public  funds  to  perform  certain  duties.  Among  these  is  seeing  to  it 
that  the  milk  product  sold  in  his  jurisdiction  becomes  increasingly  more 
wholesome.  He  is,  by  law,  invested  with  great  power  over  the  producers 
of  milk.  Much  depends  upon  his  training  and  experience.  His  major  duty 
Is  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  In  order  to  secure  best  results,  how- 
ever, he  should  be  cognizant  of  dairy  industry  problems  and  be  as  helpful  to 
producers,  dealers  and  consumers  as  is  possible.  Only  a  man  with  such 
qualifications  can  bring  about  the  best  results  quickly  and  with  the  minimum 
of  effort. 

This  committee  believes  that  a  dairy  farm  inspector,  in  order  to  be  most 
efficient,  should  have,  among  other  qualifications,  the  following  training 
and  experience: 

1.  A  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  milk  production  and 
handling. 
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2.  A  thorough  acientiflc  and  practical  knowledge  of  dairy  cattle,  feed- 
ing, breeding  and  management. 

3.  Thorough  training  in  dairy  and  pathogenic  bacteriology. 

4.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  factors  which  control  quality,  quan- 
tity and  healthfulnesB  of  milk.  ^ 

5.  A  knowledge  of  dairy  chemistry. 

6.  An  abundance  of  tact  and  courage. 

While  many  capable  men  with  but  little  previous  experience  are  doing 
good  work  in  many  communities  as  dairy  farm  inspectors,  it  must  be  said 
that,  everything  else  being  equal,  trained  men  ofTer  greater  promise  of  ser- 
vice. In  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  graduates  of  State  Agricultural 
colleges  should  possess  the  training  best  calculated  to  produce  the  most  effi- 
cient inspectors.  As  has  been  said,  such  a  man  is  not  a  bacteriologist, 
chemist,  veterinanian,  medical  man,  dairyman  or  farmer,  but  one  especially 
trained  for  a  place  which  is  responsible  and  essential  In  nearly  every  com- 
munity. Clean  milk  may  be  produced  with  but  little  additional  effort,  and 
this  committee  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  dairy  inspector  to  show  his 
producers  how  this  can  be  done. 

Permanent  results  is  what  we  are  after,  and  inasmuch  as  the  production 
of  clean  milk  is  largely  controlled  by  the  attitude  of  the  milker  and  other  men 
handling  the  milk,  successful  milk  inspection  becomes  largely  a  question  of 
interesting  the  men  to  prevent  inoculation  with  the  multiplication  of  bacteria. 
Reforms  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  point  where  they  will  yield  no 
adequate  results.  The  economics  of  milk  production  and  distribution  must 
be  considered  if  an  adequate  supply  is  to  be  forthcoming. 
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REPORT  OF  DAIRY  INSPECTORS. 

July  1,  1918,   to  June  30,  1920. 

G.  G.  Carman,  July  1.  1918,  to  June  30,  1920. 

A.   D.   Pish,  July  1,  1918.  to  June  30,  1920. 

O.  C.  Van  Houten,  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920. 

LiL.   W.  Hanson,  April  7«  1919,  to  June  30,  1920. 

navid  C.  Dil worth,  June  1,  1919,  to  Sept.  1.  1919,  and  Jan.  I,  1920,  to  May  30,  1920. 


Dairy   inspections    

Creamery   Inspections    

Store  and  depot  inspections 

Cheese    Factory   inspections 

Condensed  milk  factory  inspections 

^Samples  of  milk  for  butter  fat 

•Samples  of  cream  for  butter  fat 

•Samples  of  ice  ."^ream 

•Samples  of  cheese 

•Samples  of  butter 

•Samples    for    bacterioIoRlcRl.  sediment 

and  chemical   examination 

Millc  cans  Inspected    

Cans  milk  ln.spected 

Cans   cream  inspected    

MilK  cans  condemned 

Cans   milk  condemned 

Cans  cream  condemned 

Cans  returned  to  owner 

Wagrons  inspected   

Milk  trains  or  trucks  in.«»pected 

Complaints  answered    

Or<iers  issued   

Reinspections    

Dairies,    creameries,   stores,   depots  and 

factories  closed    

Milk    vendors'    liocises    collected 

Factor^'  licenses  collected   

Babcock  testers  applicants  examined.  . . 

Baboook  testers  licenses  collected 

Babcock  testers  permits  issued 

Babcock  testers  applicants  failed 

Complaints    filed    

Convictions     

Fines     


Oannan 


767 

64 

2.S8 

25 

9 

511 

333 

3 


Fish 


Van 
Houten 


HaoBon 


1,553 

8,291 

2,'i67 

519 

19 

98 

10 

232 

125 

11 

52 

281 

89 

21 

1 

4 

117 

38 


10 
47 

'*  ? 

$645   00 


445 

8.S 

1,278 

16 

25 

1.773 

2,926 

16 

71 

IBS 

2.348 

18,158 

9,117 

8,506 

77 

265 

97 

131 

150 

49 

128 

541 

437 

21 


52 
16 
44 
2 
32 
25 
$343   00 


Dilworth 


213 

307 

409 

66 

53 

7 

329 

290 

35 

3 

13 

9 

43 

214 

1.823 

10 

26 

279 

8 

12 

i' 

32 

907 

342 

5,793 

248 

11,654 

630 

558 

1,720 

27,976 

287 

940 

185 

6 

31 

12 

14 

1,782 

380 

2 

3 

1 

149 

54 

11 

139 

10 

48 

33 

92 

1 

42 

5 

13 

154 

1,651 

110 

170 

108 

28 

14 
43 
12 
145 
97 


$709 


8 
69 
47 
50 


80 


2 

7 

8 

$262   50 


TOTALS 


Dairy    Inspection«i    

Creamery    inspections    

Store  and  depot  Inspections 

Cheese  factory  inspections 

Condensed  milk  factories  Inspected. 

Waj?ons  Inspected   

Milk  trains  or  trucks  Inspected 

Reinspections    


2,141 

278 

2,170 

57 

86 

481 

186 

832 


Total  inspections   6,231 


Samples 
Samples 
Samples 
Samples 
Samples 
Samples 
ment 


milk  for  butter  fat 4.831 

crepm  for  butter  fat 3,572 

of  1c*»  cream 19 

of  cheese 84 

of  butter   1,108 

for  bacteriological,  sedi- 
and  chemical  examination.  .10,284 


Totnl  samples 19,398 

Complaints    answered    240 

Orders  Issued 2,737 


Milk 

Cans 

Cans 

Milk 

Cans 

Cans 

Ca"s 


cans    insnected 39,291 

of  milk  inspected   41.367 

of  cream   insrpected    5,156 

cans  condemned    139 

of  milk  condemned    2,539 


113 
577 
60 
44 
20 
394 
151 
44 
20 
155 
123 
Fines     $1,960  00 


of  cream   condemned 

returned  to  o^Tiers    

Dairies,  creameries,  stores,  depots  and  factories  closed 

Milk    vendors'    licenses    collected    

Creamery  and  milk  plant  licenses  collected   

Babcock  test  applicants  examined   

Babcock  testers'  licenses  collected   

Babcock    testers*    nermits    Issued    *.  .  . 

Babcock  test  applicants  failed    ....    

Complaints   filed    

Convictions 


•All  samples  taken  were  submitted  to  Dr. 
Olson.  Department  Chemists,  for  analysis. 
— 2 


C.  W.   Johnson  and   Professor  George 
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DAIRY  STATISTICS 

Seemingly  the  task  of  securing  reports  from  the  various  milk  dealers, 
condenserles,  creameries  and  Ice  cream  plants.  Is  one  requiring  unlimited 
patience  and  work.  It  Is  apparently  almost  Impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory 
and  complete  report  from  many  of  the  factories  and  an  accurate  interpreta- 
tion is  in  many  instances  almost  impossible. 

The  fact  that  the  report  ends  with  the  calendar  year  rather  than  the 
fiscal  year  leaves  six  months'  business  to  appear  on  the  next  report.  This 
change  was  brought  about  by  the  new  Dairy  Code  as  adopted  in  1919. 

Following  are  the  statistics  of  Dairy  Products  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1919: 

BUTTiCR  PRODUCTION  IS  STATK,  AS  REPORTED,  BY  COUaNTIES  DURING 

YEAR  1919. 


Counties 


PotmdB  of 

Buttertat 

Produced 


PoondB  of 

Butter 
Manufac- 
tured 


Pounds  of    Pounds  of 
Value  of  Butter  Butter 

Butter  Imported       Exported 


Adams    

Benton    

Chelan    

Clallam    

Clark    

Columbia   .... 

Cowlitz     

Douglas    

Ferry    

Grant    

Grays  Harbor 

Island     

Jefferson    .... 

King    

Kitsap    

Kittitas     

Klickitat 

Lewis    

Lincoln     

Mason     

Okanopran    .  . . 

Pacific    

Pend  Oreille   . 

Pierce   

San  Juan  .... 

Skaerlt     

Snohomish    .  . . 

Spokane    

Stevens    

Thurston  .  .  . . 
Wahkiakum  . . 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom  .  .  .  . 
Whitman  . , .  . 
Yakima    


S,788 

164.815 

34, .".90 

408.810 

731,694 

13.867 

124.429 

2.387 

84.310 

21.054 

276.774 

221,309 

254.968 

4,728.143 

183.104 

182.942 

28,780 

401.037 

763 

33.469 

329,009 

760 

66.297 

1.287,112 

131,802 

324.577 

834.230 

4,685.998 

116.025 

242,109 

447,755 

201,244 

1,417.582 

110,786 

689,782 


10,860 
202.544 

36.053 
364.449 
564.081 

16.988 
121.955 


S6,516 
117,365 

25.297 
212.942 
322.938 

10,071 

66.138 


236.514 

29,749 

369,280 

254,965 

320,769 

4,085,918 

186.666 

340,777 

2S.456 

474,889 

156 

40,691 

293,988 

416 


62, 
1,173, 

167. 

326. 

971. 
3,314, 

394, 

286. 

523, 

568, 

1,341. 

85, 

980. 


630 
862  I 
279  I 
536  I 
790  ' 
801  I 
887  I 
277  I 
971 
322 
362 
220 
IPS    1 


139,186 

16.644 
205,669 
151.584 
188,378 
3.433,250 
107,647 
202.328 

17.693 

289,255 

78 

24.346 

169.477 

250 

37,372 
676.469 

98.029 
194.863 
574,019 
2,169,579 
236,951 
182,183 
294,569 
324.751 
802.726 

54.903 
563,445 


3,747 


182,436 


5,50^« 








2,015 



28,300 
9,520 


3.450 


I 


5.128 
350 


Totals     118.801,110  jl8,177,286 

I 


|$1 1.916,761    I         50,495 

J ! 


3.500 


193,451 
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M ANUFACTUIlFi  OF  ICE  GRBAH  IN   STATU  AH  RBFORTBD  BY  COUNTIKS 

DURING   YB2AR  1019. 


I 


COUNTY 


Adamsi    

Benton     

Chelan    

Clallam    

Clark     

Columbia     .  . . 

Cowlitz     

Doug-las    

Ferry    

Grant    

Orays  Harbor 
Jefferson  .... 
Ki] 


\ng 


Kitsap    

Kittitas    

Lewis     

Okanograii    .  . 

Pacific    

Pend    Oreille 

Pierce     

Skagit    

Snohomish  . 
Spokane  ... 
Stevens  .... 
Thurston  . . . 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom 
AVhitman  . . 
Yakima    .... 


Gallons 


4,705 

6.280 

28.509 

4.000 

15,721 

7.155 

80 

4,575 

7,573 

2,250 

69,318 

9.373 

720.902 

57.932 

8,050 

20.009 

7,473 

3,510 

6.429 

300,874 

27,503 

43.729 

413,467 

1.905 

31,369 

29,406 

89,918 

10.909 

58.148 


Total  1  1,991,072 


Value 


16.116 

7.558 

33,669 

5,000 

18,465 

8.228 

90 

5,480 

9,845 

3.042 

85,488 

10.976 

742.042 

69.733 

10,062 

24,166 

8.097 

3,912 

8.041 

368,006 

31.753 

54.814 

537.039 

2.286 

39.492 

37,894 

96,286 

13,216 

70.759 


$2,311,555 


CHKKSK  MADK  1\  STATE,  A»  RKPORTETJ,  BY  COUXTIKSI  DIKING  YEAR  1919. 


COUNTIES 


Clark     

Cowlitz     

Grant    

Grays  Harbor 
Jefferson    . . .  . , 
Kin? 


I^ewls    

Pierce     

Skagit    

Snohomish 
Spokane     . . . 
Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla 
Whitman     . . 
Yakima    ...-. 


Pounds 


235.784 
304,581 

7.400 

531.752 

55.493 

6.720 


r 


Totals 


247,036 

35,850 

88.432 

179.421 

21,789 

42.936 

18,792 

2.000 

120,680 

1,898.666 

Value 


$68,287 
91.374 

2,000 

177.497 

16.083 

2.068 
76.581 
12,547 
28,298 
54.220 

7.012 
12,880 

6.013 

760 

42,238 

$597,858 


CONDF.3ISRI)  MILK  PRODVCKD  IN  STATK.  A.S  RRPORTUD,  Dl  lilNf.  YEAR  1919 

Pounds    132.402.231 

Value    $15,044,708 


VALLE  OP  BY-PRODUCTS  PRODUCED  IN   STATE  DURING  YEAR  191 5>. 

»2,311.312. 
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TOTAL.  AMOUNT  OP  MILK  A3SD  CRKAM,  AH  RJBPORTKD.  BT  COUNTIRS  DIJR- 

ING   YEAR   1910. 


Counties 


Adams     

Asotin    

Benton    

Chelan     

Clallam     

Clark     

Columbia    . . . . 

Cowlitz    

Douglas    

Perry     

Franklin 

Garfield     

Grant     

Grays    Harbor 

Island    

Jefferson     .... 

King    

Kitsap     

Kittitas     

Kllcklt.at     

Lewis     

Lincoln     

Mason    

OkanojBran     .  . . 
Pend  Oreille    . 

Pacific    

Pierce    

Skaplt    

Sk.imania    .  . .  . 
Snohomish 

Spokane    

Stevens    

Thurston  .... 
Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla  . 
Whatcom  . . . . 
Whitman  .... 
Takima     


Lbs.  of  Mflk 
Produced 


67,058 

29.200 

120.613 

l.''.92,424 

.'il  6,500 

7,^53.689 

156,040 

3,019.161 

132.520 

40,890 

426,680 

61,680 

267.886 

11.034,866 


2.047,567 

346,179.730 

3.653.345 

195,710 

132.618 

3.475,025 

217.942 

124.000 

22S.n20 

108,220 

2.278,120 

16,168.710 

60,379,746 

30.420 

17,54f,614 

21.048,051 

39.^,813 

l.r.12,341 

344.156 

2,.f.66.n57 

24,344.21] 

1.242. 28r' 

8.810,772 


Gals  of  Milk 
Sold 


7,206 

3.650 

15.994 

63.589 

46,475 

361,710 

19,198 

50,996 

10,145 

5,617 

41.488 

7.710 

30,232 

287,657 


38,760 

9,636.411 

381.992 

13,692 

12.595 

123,758 

21,921 

14,600 

25,509 

9.954 

99.811 

1,490.240 

114.004 

3,650 

723.850 

2,156,948 

44,S88 

162,491 


Value  of  Milk 
Sold 


187,483 
393.644 
117.932 
426.243 


Totals 


|r38.162,099   I   17,252,143 


13.588 
1,825 
7,965 

23,554 

24.375 

169.648 

7,966 

18,868 
4.101 
2,736 

20,253 
4,464 

22,615 
177,095 


16,491 

3,659.121 

180,970 

5.249 

5.365 

51.697 

10,526 

5.840 

11.S85 

3,674 

26,597 

683.119 

46.078 

1,825 

310,573 

1,003,760 

19,017 

70,024 


76,803 
163.533 

53,350 
174.008 


Gals  of 
Oream  Sold 


Value  of 
Cream  Sold 


782 


960 

2.964 

41.468 

13.140 

480 

92 

25 

17 

57 

90 

3S5 

15.128 

2,867 

25 

903.615 

12.035 

839 

365 

4.589 

729 


1.170 

121 

623 

58,950 

76,236 

150 

54,388 

242.323 

1,197 

5,423 


17,711 

95.140 

5,395 

59.959 


luia 


1,952 

5,716 

81.830 

23.077 

960 

200 

50 

40 

184 

249 

776 

38.07? 

2.921 

50 

1,720,306 

25.120 

2.0$» 

876 

10.U9 

1.595 


2,671 

25S 

1,706 

135.622 

119,567 

300 

97.552 

449.512 

2,595 

9.09S 


35.296 

109.981 

12.465 

93.24.^ 


17,078.558  1      1,619.438   I      |2.9S7,244 


CRUAMERIKS  IN  THE  STATES  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Adanui  Coanty. 

Bitzville  Ice  &  Creamery  Co RitJcville 

Benton  County. 

Kennewick  Co-Operative  Creamery   Kennewick 

Chelan  County. 

Meadowmoor  Dairy   Wenatchec 

Leavenworth  Purity  Creamery   Leavenworth 

Wenatchee  Creamery  Co Wenatchee 

Clallam  County. 

Angeles  Co-operative  Creamery Port  Angeles 

Dungreness  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Seqnim 

Farmers  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Dungeness 

Forks  Co-operative  Creamery   Co Forks 
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Clarke  Ceunty* 

Brush  Prairie  Creamery Brush  Prairie 

Columbia  Dairy  Products  Co Vancouver 

Columbia  River  Creamery  Vancouver 

Farmers  Co-operative  Creamery    Camas 

Vancouver  Creamery  Company   Vancouver 

Columbia  Coamty. 

Dayton  Creamery  &  Tee  Works Dayton 

Covvlltic  County. 

Cowlitz  Valley  Creamery  Castle  Rock 

Kelso  Creamery  Company    Kelso 

Ferry  County. 

Curlew   Creamery Curlew 

Eureka   Farms    Republic 

Grant  County. 

Coulee  City  Co-operative  Creamery Coulee  City 


'• 


GrwLfm  Bterbor  Connty« 

Aberdeen  Dairy  Aberdeen 

Elma  Creamery   i Elma 

Montesano  Creamery  Co Montesano 

Oakville  Co-operative  Cheese  Co Oakville 

Smith  Dairy  Farm    Aberdeen 

lalanA  County. 

Oak  Harbor  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Oak  Harbor 

Jelfemon  County. 

Bishop  Creamery  Company  ^ Chlmacum 

Olendale  Dairy Pt.  Townsend 

Klngr  Connty. 

Anderson  Dairy,  3426  Interlaken  Ave Seattle 

Armour  Creameries Seattle 

The  Bradner  Co.,  1209  Western  Ave Seattle 

Ellensburcr  Produce  Co.,  915  Western  Ave Seattle 

Bnumcla w  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Enumclaw 

J.  L.   Evans  Creamery   Seattle 

Hollywood  Farm,  1609  Westlake  Ave Seattle 

Mutual  Creamery  Co Seattle 

Purity  Dairy  Products.  199  Westlake  Market   Seattle 

Red  Shield  Creamery  Co.,  1510  Western  Ave Seattle 

Sheaf  Creamery  Co Seattle 

Snowdrift  Dairy,  1918  Westlake  Ave Seattle 

Swift  &  Co Seattle 

Turner  &  Pease  Co.,  816  Western  Ave j Seattle 

KltMip  County. 

Bremerton  Creamery  Sk  Produce  Co Bremerton 

Port  Orchard  Produce  Co Port  Orchard 

Poulsbo  Creamery   Poulsbo 

Kittitas  County. 

The  Bradner  Co.  (Kittitas  Valley  Creamery)    Ellensburgr 

Cle  Elum  Creamery  Co.,  Inc Cle  Blum 

Consolidated  Creamery  Co Ellensburgr 

BUensburgr  Produce  Co Ellensburff 
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Columbia  Dairy  Products  Co Trout  lAke 

V^y^u  CouBty. 

Farmers  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Centralia 

L<ewls  County  Co-operative  Creamery   Chehalis 

Pleasant  Valley  Creamery    Chehalls 

Purity   Co CentraUt 

Winlock  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Wlnlock 

Mason  County. 

Mason  County  Prult  Growers  Association   Shclton 

Oknnoiraii  Cannty. 

Farmers  Mutual  Creamery  Association   Tonaskct 

Methow  Valley  Creamery  Association    Twisp 

North  Columbia  Creamery    Pateros 

Oroville  Creamery   Oroville 

Peud  Oreille  Cennty. 

Newport  Creamery   Association    Newport 

Pierce  Connty. 

Henninffson  Produce  Co Tacomt 

Hospital  for  Insane Steilacoom 

Miller  Bros,  Co.,  1532  Commerce  St Tacoma 

Roy  Co-operative  Creamery    Hoy 

Snell  Milk  and  Cream  Co Puyallup 

San  Jnnn  Connty. 

Richardson   Creamery    Richardson 

San  Juan  Co-operative  Creamery  Co Friday  Harbor 

Sknvlt  County. 

Anacortes  Ice  Co Anacortes 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co Mt,  Vernon 

Olson  Creamery  Co Mt.  Vernon 

Skagit  County  Dalrymens  Association   Burlinsrton 

West  Coast  Dairy   Anacortes 

Skamania  County. 

Skamania  Creamery  Co Stevenson 

SDohomiiih  County. 

Arlingrton  Co-operative  Association    Arlington 

Coast  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co Everett 

Pern  Bluff  Creamery   Monroe 

Granite  Falls  Creamery   Granite  Falls 

Holcomb   Dairy    Snohomish 

Independent  Dairy    Monro* 

Snohomish  Creamery  Co Snohomish 

Sultan    Basin    'Creamery    Sultan 

Spokane  County. 

Armour's  Creameries,  No.  Bernard  St Spokane 

J.  B.  Chaney  Creamery   Spokane 

Commercial   Creamery    Co Spokane 

Deer  Park  Creamery Deer  Park 

The  Fairmont  Creamery  Co Spokane 

Hazel  wood  Co.,  Ltd Spokane 

Pine  Creek  Dairy,  168  S.  Division  St Spokane 

^Spokane  Dairy  Products  Co Spokane 
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SteveBS  Covnty. 

Curlew  Creamery  Co Chewelah 

Old  Dominion  Creamery Colville 

Thnratoii  GouBty. 

Alderwood  Farm   Nlsqually 

Olympia  Dairy  Products  Co. Olympia 

Olympia  Ice  Cream  Co Yelm 

Tenino    Creamery    Tenino 

'Wahkiakum  County. 

Farmers  Co-operative  Creamery  &  Warehouse  Association Grays  River 

Ferndale  Creamery  Co Grays  River 

Skamokawa  Farmers  Creamery  Association   Skamokawa 

WaUa  Walla  Conuty. 

Burbank   Creamery    Burbank 

Valley  Dairy  Products   Walla  Walla 

The  Walla  Walla  Creamery Walla  Walla 

Washington  State  Penitentiary Walla  Walla 

Whatcom  County. 

Blaine  Creamery  Co Blaine 

Ferndale    Creamery     Ferndale 

Ford   Creamery  Co.,   Inc Bellingham 

Royal   Dairy  Products   Co Bellingham 

Whatcom  County  Dairymen's  Association Bellingham 

Whatcom  County  Dairymen's  Association    Lynden 

Whltnoian  County. 

Jersey   Creamery   Co Colfax 

Tekoa    Creamery    Tekoa 

Washington   State   Collegre    Pullman 

Yakima  County. 

Cascade  Creamery  Co Yakima 

Cowlche    Creamery Cowiche 

Milk    Products   Co Sunnyslde 

Mutual   Creamery  Co Toppenlsh 

Yakima    City    Creamery    Yakima 

CONDENSISRIBS  IPT  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Clarke  County. 

Henningson   Produce  Co Washougal 

Gray*  Harbor  County. 

Montesano    Creamery   Co Montesano 

Seattle   Ice  Cream  Co Montesano 

King  County. 

Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co Auburn 

Canyon  Condensed  Milk  Co Issaquah 

Canyon  Condensed  Milk  Co Enumclaw 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co Kent 

Federal   Condensed   Milk   Co Seattle 

Lei^lii  County. 

Carnation   Milk   Products   Co Chehalis 
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Carnation  Milk  Products  Co Mt.  Vernon 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co Sedro  WooUey 

Federal  Condensed  Milk  Co Mt  Vernon 

Saohonabili  Couaty. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co. Monroe 

Carnation   Milk   Products  Co Stanwood 

Finstad  &  Utgard   Conway   (Fir  Sta.) 

Meads  Cream  Co Snohomish 

Snohomish   Dairy  Products   Co Snohomish 

Spokane  Coanty. 

Hazelwood   Co.,   Ltd Spokane 


.Wakklakwn  C«tuity. 

Washingrton-Hazelwood   Co Cathlamet 

Wfeiatcom  GonBty. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co E^?e^8on 

Carnation  Milk   Products  Co Femdale 

Royal  Dairy  Products  Co Bellingham 

Whatcom   County   Dairyman's   Association    Lynden 

Yakima  Comity. 

Cascade  Creamery  Co Yakima 

Mutual  Company   Toppenisb 

Takima  City  Creamery    Yakima 

CHEBSE    FACTORIKS    IN    THE    9TATIS    OF    W^ASHINGTOlf. 

Clarke  Comit^'. 

Columbia  Dairy  Products  Co Battleground 

The  Lackamas  Valley  Co-operative  Dairy  Association    Proebstel 

Washincrton    Hazelwood    Co Amboy 

CoTvlltB   County. 

Washington  Hazelwood   Cathlamet 

1 

I 

[  Grays  Harbor  County. 

•  OakvUle   Co-operative  Cheese  Company    Oakville 

[  Satsop  Co-operative  Cheese  Factory   Satsop 

f  Jelleraon  County. 

i  Bishop   Creamery   Co Chimacum 

Levrls  County. 

Cowlitz    Valley    Association    Toledo 


\  Paclllc  County. 

i 

.  Green  Meadow  Cheese  Factory    South  Bend 

1  Wlllapa  Valley  Cheese  Factory   Menlo 

[  Fierce  County. 

[  Orting  Cheese  Company    Ortlng 

Skagrtt  County. 

Finstad    &   Utgard    Conway 

Skagit  County  Dairymen's  Association    Burlington 

'  Hamilton    Cheese   Factory    Hamilton 
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8Mofc»ini»h  CoHiitr. 

Arlington    Co-operative   Association    Arlington 

IdTahklakiiBt  Coimtr. 

Washingrton  Hazelwood  Co Cathlam«t 

1¥  hitman  Cvmrntr, 

Washinerton   State   College   Pullman 

Yakima  County. 

Cowlche  Butter  A   Cheese  Co Cowiche 

ICE   CRBAM   FACTORIBS. 
A  llama  County. 


Rltzvllle   Ice  Cream   Co Rltzvllle 

Benton  Conaty. 

Kennewlck    Co-operative    Creamery    Kennewick 

Willow    Basket   Confectionery    Prosser 

Chelan  County. 

Leavenworth  Purity  Creamery    Leavenworth 

Meadowmoor    Dairy Wenatchee 

Wenatchee  Creamery  Co Wenatchee 

Clallam  County. 

Port  Ang'eles  Dairy   Port  Angeles 

Clarke  County. 

Columbia  Dairy  Products  Co Vancouver 

Farmers    Co-operative    Creamery    Camas 

Columbia  County. 

Daj'ton   Creamery  A  Ice  Works   Dayton 

Co^vlitm   County-. 

Kelso    Creamery    Co Kelso 

Doufrlaa  County. 

Silas  R.   Towne   Watervllle 

Ferry  County. 

Curlew   Creamery  Co Curlew 

Eureka    Farms    Republic 

Grant  County. 

Coulee   City  Co  operative  Creamery    Coulee   City 

Gray*  Harbor  Couaty. 

Aberdeen   Dairy,   310  N.   E.   St Aberdeen 

Carlton    Dairy    Co Hoqulam 

Pearson's     Hoqulam 

Satsop  Farmer's Hoqulam 

Smith    Dairy  ^arm    Abredeen 

Union    Dairy   Farm    Aberdeen 

Jefferson  County. 
Olendalo  Dairy Fort 
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Kins  Oovatjr. 

Amanio    Seattle 

Anderson  Dairy,  3126  Interlaken  Ave Seattle 

Dairy  Products  Co Seattle 

Hollywood   Farm,   1609   Westlake   Ave Seattle 

Mutual   Creamery   Co Seattle 

Pure  Milk  Dairy,  Inc.,  1512  7th  Ave Seattle 

Purity  Dairy  Products  Co Seattle 

Plgr'n   Whistle,    2nd   Ave Seattle 

Rogers  Candy  A  Ice  Cream  Co.,   824  Union  St Seattle 

RoRers  Candy  A  Ice  Cream  Co.,  4339  14th  Ave.  N.  E Seattle 

Royal  Dairy,  5426  Leary  Ave Seattle 

Seattle  Dairy,  1416  Eighth  Ave Seattle 

Seattle  Ice  Cream  Co Seattle 

Standard    Confectionery    Seattle 

Stokes  Ice  Cream  Co.,  411  No.  Howard  St Seattle 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  Co.,  609  Pine  St Seattle 

KltMip  County. 

Bremerton  Creamery  &  Produce  Co Bremerton 

Port  Orchard  Produce  Co Port  Orchard 

Poulsbo  Creamery    Foalsbo 

KlttiiMm  County. 

Ellensburgr  Produce  Co EUensbur? 

A  F.  Schultz   Ellensbur? 

Iiei!«'fs  Coonty. 

Chehalis  Ice  Co Cbehalis 

Purity  Co Centralia 

Oknnognn  County. 

Farmers  Mutual  Creamery  Co Tonasket 

North  Columbia  Creamery Pateros 

Okanogan  Ice  Cream  Factory    Okanogran 

Orovllle    Creamery    Oroville 

Pacific  County. 

South  Bend  Ice  Company   South  Bend 

W.  H.  Walters   Raymond 

Fend   Oreille   County. 

Newport   Creamery   Association    Newport 

Fierce  County. 

Barto  Ice  Cream  and  Candy  Co Tacoma 

Knox's  Incorporated,  952  Pacific  Ave Tacoma 

Meadowmoor  Dairj',   908   Broadway    Tacoma 

Modern   Dairy    Tacoma 

The  C.  T.  Muehlenbruch  Co.,   917  Broadway    Tacoma 

O.  K.  Dairy,  4527  So.  Yakima  Ave Tacoma 

Olympic  Ice  Cream,  954  Court  C Tacoma 

Puyallup  Ice  Cream  Co Puyallup 

Royal  Ice  Cream  Co.,  913  A  St Tacoma 

Snell  Milk  and  Cream  Company Puyallup 

Thurston  County  Dairy  Association   Camp  Lewis 

Skafftt  County. 

Anacortes  Ice  Co Anacortea 

Olson   Creamery   Co ML  Vernon 

West  Coast  Dairy   Anacortes 
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fiBohomlsh  GouMtr* 

Coast  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co Everett 

Granite  Falls  Creamery  Granite  Falls 

Harris  Confectionery    Everett 

Holcomb  Dairy   Snohomish 

Independent  Dairy   Monroe 

K.  &  K.  Ice  Cream  Co Everett 

Meadowmoor  Dairy  &  Ice  Cream  Co Everett 

Peerless  Dairy Everett 

A.   B.    Sprau    Monroe 

Sultan  Basin  Creamery   Sultan 

Spokane  County* 

Alpine  Sweets,  No.  6  Post  St Spokane 

The  Antlers,  512  Riverside   Spokane 

Aster  Candy  Co.,  W.  822  Riverside Spokane 

Broadview  Dairy,  411  Catalda  Ave Spokane 

Davenport's,   Ist  Ave.   and   Post  St Spokane 

Deer  Park  Creamery   Deer  Park 

Hazelwood  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pacific  and  Brown  St   Spokane 

Hiawatha-Holstein Spokane 

Palm  Candy  Co.,  W.  619  Riverside   Spokane 

Salter's,  122  Wall  St Spokane 

Spokane  Bakery  Co.,  Post  and  Broadway    Spokane 

Staples  Candy  Co.,  W.  821  Riverside   Spokane 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Confectionery,  E.  1528  Sprague Spokane 

Stevens  County. 

Old  Dominion  Creamery  Co Colville 

Thurston  County. 

Capital    City   Creamery    Olympia 

Olympia  Dairy  Products  Co Olympia 

Walla  Walla  County. 

Beardon's  Ice  Cream  Co Walla  Walla 

Burbank  Creamery    Burbank 

Hawkins  Confectionery  Walla  Walla 

A.  Neumister   Walla  Walla 

Valley   Dairy  Products    Walla  Walla 

Walla  Walla  Creamery   Walla  Walla 

'Whateom  County. 

Ford  Creamery  Co.,  Inc Bellingham 

Royal  Dairy  Products  Co Bellin^ham 

Whatcom  County  Dairy  Association   Bellinsham 

wnhttman  County. 

Jersey   Creamery   Co Colfax 

WashinfiTton  State  Collegre Pullman 

Yaklna  County. 

Cascade  Creamery  Co Yakima 

Mutual  Creamery  Co Toppenish 

J.   Roy   Miller    Grandview 

Yakima  City  Creamery    Yakima 
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Names,  locations  and  marks  of  ownership  of  firms  operating  under  chapter 
101,  Laws  1915,  being  an  act  relating  to  the  registration  of  marks  upon  cans  and 
tuba  used  in  transporting  dairy  products: 

NAME   AND   LOCATION  BRAND 

1.  Olypmic    Ice    Cream     Company,      Ta- 

coma    Olympic  Ice   Cream,   Tacoma 

2.  Dungeness      Co-operative      Creamery 

Co.,  SeQUim   • >•••  D.  C.  C.  Co. 

3.  Bremerton   Creamery   &   Produce   Co., 

Inc.,  Bremerton   Bremerton  Creamery,  Pasteurized  Milk 

and  Cream 

4.  The  Bradner   Company,    Seattle Bra.ss  band  marked  "Bradner" 

5.  Glendale  Creamery  Co.,  Chimacum. .  .Glendale 

6.  Purity  Milk  Products  &  Refrigerating 

Co.,    Centralia    Purity 

7.  Hazelwood  Company,  Ltd.,  Spokane.  .Hazel wood' 

8.  Swift  &  Company,  Seattle   Top    red,    bottom   yellow,    handles  and 

siden  natural  color 

9.  Commercial  Creamery  Co.,  Spokane.  .Planchard 

10.  Turner  &  Pease  Co..  Seattle T.   &  P.  Co.,  Seattle 

11.  A.    Kri.stoferson,   Inc.,    Seattle Kriatoferson 

12.  Pleasant  Hill  Dairy,  Wenatchee Pleasant  Hill  Dairy 

13.  Pine  Creek  Dairy  Co.,  Spokane P.  C.  D. 

14.  The  Royal  Dairy    Company,    Belling- 

ham    R.  D.  Co. 

15.  Hollywood  Farm,   Seattle    "H"  and  "F"  interlocked 

16.  Cowlitz  Valley  Creamery,  Castle  RockC.  V.   C. 

17.  Montesano  Creamery  Co.,  Montesano.M.  C. 

18.  The  Mutual  Creamery  Co.,  Seattle. .  .Mutual     Creamery     Company,     Jensen 

Creamery    Company.    Klock    Produce 
Company 

19.  Mayflower  Dairy,  Inc.,  Seattle M.  F.  D. 

20.  Elma  Creamery  Co.,  Elma E.  C. 

21.  Cascade  Creamery  Co.,   Yakima Cascade  Creamery  Co..   C.  C. -C 

22.  Brooklyn  Dairy  Products  Co..  Seattle. Brooklyn  Dairy,  a  brass  leaf  represent- 

ing clover  leaf.  N.  C.  D.,  BR  D  CO. 

23.  The  Independent  Dairy.  Inc.,  Seattle. Independent  Dairy 

24.  Pure  Milk  Dairy.  Seattle P.   M.   D. 

25.  The  Independent  Dairy,  Inc.,  Seattle . Redmond  Creamery 

26.  S.   Stray,  Seattle    Seattle  D.  and  M.  B.  D.;  Seattle  Dairy 

27.  Swift  &  Company,  Seattle Swift 

28.  Miller  Bros.  Co.,  Tacoma Miller  Bros.  Co.,  Tacoma 

29.  "Wingard  Bros.  &  Co.,  Tacoma W.  B.  Co.,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

80.  Coast  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Everett  C.  I.  &  C.  S.  Co. 

31.  Lewis    County    Co-operative    Cream- 
ery,  Chehalis    L.  C.  Coop-Cry 

32.  Broadview  Dairy  Co.,  Spokane B.  D.  Co.  and  Broadview 

33.  Royal   Ice  Cream   Co.,   Tacoma R.  L  C.  C. 

34w     Pioneer- Alpine   Dairy,    Everett P.  A.  D. 

35.  Armour  &  Company,  Seattle A. 

36.  Broadway   Dairy   Co.,    Seattle Northwestern  Dairy  Co.,  N.  W.  D.  and 

E.  S.  D. 
87.     Kennewick      Co-operative      Creamery 

38.  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Seattle Dairy  Products  Co. 

39.  H.  C.  Stokes,  Inc.,  Seattle Stokes 

40.  Bay  view  Dairy,  Inc.,   Seattle B.   V.  D. 

41.  Ellensburg  Produce  Co.,  Seattle E.  P.  Co. 

42.  M.   Gye    (American   Dairy),  Tacoma.. A.  D.  and  O. 
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43.  Henningsen  Produce.  Co.,  Tacoma. . .  .H.   P.   Co.,   Tacoma;   T.   C.   C.   Tacoma; 

Lake  Park  Cry. 

44.  Smith's  Dairy  Farms,  Aberdeen Smith's  Dairy  Farms;  S.  D.  &  S. 

45.  F.  S.  Stimson  Company,  Seattle Hollywood  Farm 

46.  Royal  Dairy    Products    Co.,    Bellingr- 

ham    R.  D.  P.  Co. 

47.  Anderson  Creamery  Co..  Seattle A.  C.  C. 

48.  Westlake  Dairy,   Seattle   . . . : W.  L.  D.,  W.  D.  and  C.  D. 

49.  A.  D.  Vaninetti,  Monroe A.  O.   Vaninetti,  Monroe,  Wash. 

50.  A.   Kristoferson,   Inc.,   Seattle Alfred  Kristoferson,    Pasteurized    Milk 

and  Cream,  Seattle,  Wash. 

51.  Spokane  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Spokane  H.  H.  D.  and  S.  D.  P.  Co. 

52.  Sultan  Basin  Creamery,   Sultan S.  B.  Cry  and  S.  B.  Cry.,  Sultan,  Wash. 

.^3.     Carlton  Dairy  Co.,  Hoquiam C.  D.  C  and  C.  D.  Co. 

54.     Holcomb  Dairy  Co.,  Snohomish H.  D.  Co. 

56.     Consolidated    Creamery    Co.,    Ellens- 
burff S 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HORSES,  MULES,  MILCH  CO^¥8, 

AND  SWINE. 

Taken   from  the  Monthly  Crop  Reports  of  the  United   States  Department  of 

Agriculture 


^WASHINGTON— 


Cattle  . . 
Sheep  . . . 
Horses  .  . 
Mules  . . . 
Milk  co%va 
STvine    . . . 


UNITED  STATES— 

Cattle     

Sheep    

Horses    

Mules    

Milk   cows    

Swine     


1917 


280.000 
685.000 
300,000 
20.000 
268,000 
283,000 


41,689,000 
47.616,000 
21,109,000 
4,995,000 
22,894,000 
67,603,000 


1918 


320.000 
661,000 
300.000 
20,000 
240,000 
283.000 


44,112,000 
48.603.000 
21.482,000 
4.954.000 
23,310.000 
70,978,000 


1919 


307,000 
780,000 
303,000 
19,000 
228.000 
317,000 


i 


46,085.000 
48,866,000 
21,656,000 
4,873,000 
23.476.000 
74,584.000 


1920 


298,000 
757,000 
303.000 
19.000 
228,000 
292,000 


44,485.000 
48.616,000 
21,210,000 
4,723,000 
23,747.000 
72,909,000 


BREEDS  OF  LIVE  STOCK — ^WASHINGTON  AND  UNITED  STATES 

The  following  estimates  of  relative  numbers  of  different  breeds  of  live- 
stock in  Washington  and  In  the  United  States  are  based  upon  estimates  of 
livestock  reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 


Cattle  Wash. 

P.  C. 

Holstein     2*9.o" 

Jersey     27.1 

Short  Horn   (Durham)  .16.7 

Guernsey   7.7 

Hereford    5.0 

Ayrshire    1.4 

Red   Polled    4 

Brown    Swiss 4 

Polled   Durham 3 

Aberdeen    Angus    2 

Gallo-way    — 

Devon    — 

Dutch  Belted   — 

Other     8.3 

Nondescript    8.5 


U.S. 

P.C. 

16.2 

14.0 

22.6 

2.9 

21.0 

.6 

2.6 

.3^ 

1.5 

3.6 

.8 

.3 

.2 

3.1 

10.3 


Hogs  Wash. 

P.C. 

Durco  Jersey 31.2 

Poland    China    22.4 

Chester   White    20.2 

Berkshire    14.2 

Hampshire    1.5 

Cheshire    7 

Tamworth     3 

Razorback    2 

Yorkshire    — 

Other     2.9 

Nondescript    6.4 


U.S. 

P.C. 

34.2 

27.9 

10.7 

9.2 

3.9 

.3 

.7 

4.2 

.6 

2.7 

5.6 


Sheep  Wash. 

P.C. 

Rambouillet    24.7 

T^lncoln     21.3 

Merino    15.3 

Shropshire 13.8 

Hampshlr«» 9.2 

Oxforddown    2.8 

Cotswold    2.3 

Dorset 4 

Southdown    1.8 

Cheviot    1 

Lieister        — 

Tunis    — 

Other   2.8 

Nondescript    5.5 


U.S. 

P.C. 

13.3 

3.8 

25.4 

23.2 

6.1 

1.9 

7.2 

.7 

6,1 

.3 

.3 

.1 

3.5 

8.1 
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Monthly  Prices  of  Hones. 

The  following  table  gives  the  United  States  estimated  average  price  per 
head  to  producers  of  horses,  monthly,  for  seven  years,  1913-1919: 


...      1 

DATR 

191V 

1 

1318 

1   $130 
1    133 
137 
137 
136 
136 
132 
131 
128 
126 
122 
X2I 

1 
1917 

• 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Av'ge 

1 
Jan.  15 

1 
$120 
121 
124 
127 
129 
127 
127 
125 
119 
114 
113 
113 

$129 
131 
133 
136 
138 
137 
135 
132 
132 
130 
129 

129 

•• 

1   $128 
129 
131 
133 
134 
132 
133 
131 
131 
130 
129 
129 

$130 
132 
132 
132 
133 
132 
134 
131 
131 
129 
127 
126 

$137 
139 
13S 
138 
139 
136 
137 
135 
132 
131 
130 

130 

$140 
146 
146 
148 
145 
146 
143 
141 
141 
138 
136 
135 

$131 

Feb.  15  

133 

Mar.  15  

134 

Apr.  15  

13€ 

May  15  

m 

Jiinp  15  

13» 

July  15  

134 

Aiisr  15  

IS! 

Sept.  15  

131 

Oct.  15  

1!S 

Xov.  15  

127 

Dec.  15  

m 

Average  

1 

$122 

$131 

$133 

'   $131 

$131 

$135 

$142 

}IU 

Monthly  Prices  of  Beef  Cattle. 

The  following  table  gives  the  United  States  estimated  average  price  per 
100, pounds  to  producers  of  beef  cattle,  monthly,  for  seven  years,  1913-1919: 


DATE 

1 
1919  ! 

1 

|9  6o 
10  02  ; 
10  34 
10  81  1 
10  84  1 
10  20 
9  96 
9  82 
9  02 
8  65 
8  6r> 
8  63 

$9  72  1 

1 

1918 

1917 

.1 

1916 

1915 

1 

1914 

1913 

Av'ge 

Jan.  15 

$8  33 

3  55 

S  85 

9  73 

10  38 

10  40 

10  07 

9  71 

9  63 

n  33 

9  14 

9  28 

H   86 
7  36 

7  91 

8  57 
8  70 
8  65 
8  30 
8  17 
8  40 
8  35 
8  21 
8  24 

$5  85 

5  99 

6  37 
6  66 
6  73 
6  91 
6  78 
6  51 

j  6  5  a 
6  37 

1  6  44 
6  56 

$6  48 

$5  99 
5  93 
5  92 

5  96 

6  13 
6  30 
6  07 
6  18 
6  06 
6  04 
5  85 
5  75 

$6  04 
6  16 
6  28 
6  29 
6  33 
6  32 
6  38 
6  47 
6  38 
6  23 
6  02 
6  01 

■ 

$5  40 

5  55 

5  88 

6  08 
6  01 
6  02 
5  98 
5  91 

5  92 

6  05 
5  99 

5  96 

1 

l€  87 

Feb.  15  

7  0! 

Mar.  15  

7  36 

Apr.  15  

7  73 

May  15  

7  87 

June  15  

7  81 

July  15  

7  65 

Aug:.  15  

7  54 

Sept.  15  

7  42 

Oct.  15  

7  2S 

Nov.  15  

7  19 

Dec.  15  

7  20 

Average  

$9  45 

$8  14 

$6  01 

$6  24 

$5  90 

S7  42 
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Monthly  Prices  of  Milk  Cows. 

The  following  table  gives  the  United  States  estimated  average  price  per 
head  to  producers  of  milk  cows,  monthly,  for  seven  years,  1913-1919: 


Jan.  15. 
Feb.  15 
Mar.  15 

Apr.  15 
May  15 
June  15 
July  15 
Aug.  15 
Sept.  15 
Oct  15 
Nov.  16 
Dec  15 


•  •  •  « 


1916 


1 

$86  10 

$76  64 

$63  92 
65  98 
68  46 

86  15 

78  36 

88  15 

80  71 

90  Ul 

;  82  45 

72  09 

93  48 

84  11 

72  78 

93  84 

84  74 

72  S7 

94  51 

84  97 

72  81 

94  72 

84  06 

72  53 

93  42 

85  21 

73  93 

93  43 

>  8G  41 

75  79 

93  27 

;  84  51 

75  00 

95  54  1 

85  78 

76  16  ; 

i$57  79 
57  99 

59  51 

60  6$ 

60  98 

61  63 

62  04 
61  32 

61  41 

62  19 

62  67 

63  IS 


[ 


Average     i$91  95   l$82  56 


1$71 


86  )$60  95 


1915 

1914 

1913 

$58  47 

$57 

99 

$49  61 

57  99 

69 

09 

51  42 

58  00 

59 

23 

54  02 

57  78 

59 

60 

55  34 

58  29 

59 

85 

54  80 

58  59 

59 

82 

56  20 

60  31 

59 

67 

54  80 

58  34 

60 

72 

54  78 

58  38 

59 

58 

56  78 

58  76 

59 

63 

66  47 

57  35 

58 

77 

57  71 

56  79 

58 

23 

67  19 

$58  25 

$59 

34 

$54  75 

I 


Av*ge 


$64  88 

65  28 

66  87 

68  41 

69  18 
69  53 
69  87 
69  50 

69  67 

70  23 

69  90 

70  41 

$68  52 


Monthly  Prices  of  Hogs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  United  States  estimated  average  price  per 
100  pounds  to  producers  of  hogs,  monthly,  for  seven  years,  1913-1919: 


1 

DATE      1 

1919 

r 

1918 

1 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Av'ge 

Jan.  15  

$15  69  |$15  26 
15  53   15  02 

$9  16 
10  33 

12  32 

13  61 
13  72 

13  50 
3  3  35 

14  24 

15  69 

16  15 
15  31 
15  73 

$6  32 
7  07 

7  86 
S  21 

8  87 
8  21 
8  40 

8  61 

9  22 
8  67 
8  74 
8  76 

$6  57 
6  34 
6  33 
6  48 
6  77 
6  80 
6  84 
6  61 

6  79 

7  18 
6  35 
6  02 

$7  45 
7  75 
7  80 
7  80 
7  60 
7  43 

7  72 

8  11 
8  11 
7  43 
7  00 
7  67 

$6  77  p 
7  17 
7  62 
7  94 
7  45 
7  61 
7  81 
7  79 
7  68 
7  60 
7  33 
7  16 

$9  60 

Feb.  15  

9  89 

Mar.  15  

16  13 

17  39 

18  00 
17  80 

19  22 
19  30 
15  81 

15  58 
15  76 
15  84 
In  37 

15  58 

16  89 

17  50 

10  52 

Apr.  15  

11  03 

May  15  

11  11 

June  15  

10  96 

July  16  

11  27 

Aug.  15  

11  65 

Sept  15  

11  54 

Oct  15  

13  S8  1  16  50 
13  36  !  15  92 
12  06  I  15  82 

11  06 

Nov.  15  

10  57 

Dec.  15  

10  55 

1 

1 
Average  

l$16  23  $15  92 

$13  59 

$8  20 

$6  59 

$7  57 

$7  49 

$10  80 
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Monthly  Prices  of  Sheep. 

The  following  table  gives  the  United  States  estimated  average  price  per 
100  pounds  to  producers  of  sheep,  monthly,  for  seven  years,  1913-1919: 


DATE 

1 

1919 

$9  68 
9  )5 

10  45 

11  33 
10  .Q3 
10  34 

9  25 
9  06 
8  69 
8  16 
8  35 
8  53 

191S 

1 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1 

1 
Av'ge 

1 

Jan.  15  

Feb.  15  

f|10  55 

10  75 

11  41 

11  98 

12  32 
11  56 
11  04 
10  99 
10  79 
10  35 
10  li 

9  46 

$7   33  i 

8  17 

9  21 
9  69 

10  16 

9  84 

9  32 

9  33 
10  05  . 
10  24  1 
10  20  1 
10  44  ! 

I- 
S9  50  1 
1 

15  62 
3  90 
6  35 
6  61 
6  66 
6  54 
6  33 
r.  22 
6  25 
6  20 
6  41 
6  77 

$4   95 

6  14 
3  36 
6  60 
6  64 
5  43 

5  35 

6  16 
6  06 

5  18 

6  18 
5  38 

14  67 

4  67 
4  77 
4  96 
4  87 
4  70 
4  75 
4  87 
4  80 
4  81 
4  68 
4  95 

$4  35 
4  63 
4  97 
6  16 
4  91 
4  84 
4  20 
4  32 
4  23 
4  16 
4  27 
4  46 

7  03 

Mar  .15  

7  59 

Apr.  15  

7  90 

May  15  

7  9i 

June  15  

July  15  

7  €] 
7  IS 

Aug.  15  

7  14 

Sept.  15  

7  12 

Oct.  16  

7  06 

Nov.  15  

7  OS 

Dec.  15  

1 

7  U 

Average  

1 

i'J   68 

$10  94 

$6  31 

15  2S 

1 

$4  73 

%4   54 

17  2S 

Monthly  Prices  of  Wool. 

The  following  table  gives  the  United  States  estimated  average  price  per 
pound  to  producers  of  unwashed  wool,  monthly,  for  seven  years,  1913-1919: 


! 
date: 

1 

1919 

1 

Cents 
55.2 
51.1 
51.3 
47.!» 
48.0 

50.5 
51.8 
52.2 
51.3 
50.6 
51.0 
51.6 

1 
51.0 

1918 

1 

1 

1917  i 

1 
1 

1 

1916 

1 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Av'ge 

Jan.  15  

Feb.  15  

Mar.  15  

1  Cents 

5  8.  J 

57.1 

1   60.0 

1   60.0 

58.2 

1   F.7.-I 

«   57.5 

57.4 

57.7 

57.7 

56.4 

56.2 

Cents  1 
31.8  1 

32.7  1 
3G.7  ! 

38.8  ! 

43.7  I 
4').8  i 
54.3  ' 

54.8  ' 
54.2  1 
55.5  I 

55.9  1 

5S.2  I 

1 

Cents 
23.3 
24.2 
25.9 
26.3 
28.0 
28.7 
28.6 
29.0 
28.4 
28.7 
29.4 
30.8 

27.6 

Cents 
18.6 
20.2 
22.8 
22.7 
22.0 
23.7 
24.2 
23.8 
23.3 
22.7 
22.7 
23.3 

Cents 
15.7 
15.7 
16.4 
16.8 
17.2 
18.4 
18.5 
18.7 
18.6 
18.0 
18.1 
18.6 

Cents 
18.6 
18.7 
18.4 
17.7 
16.3 
15.6 
15.9 
15.8 
15.8 
15.5 
15.6 
16.1 

Cent^ 

31.6 

21.4 

1   3S.1 

Apr.  15  

'   32.5 

May  15  

33.3 

June  15  

34.9 

July  16  

35.8 

Aug.  15  

Sept.  15  

3C.0 
35.C 

Oct.  15  

35.5 

Nov.  15  

35.6 

Dec.  15  

1 

36.4 

1 
Average  

58.0 

47.2  1 

i 

22.5 

17.6 

16.7 

34.4 

STALLION  REGISTRATION 

The  laws  relating  to  the  registration  of  stallions  and  jacks  was  amended 
at  the  1917  session  of  the  legislature  and  became  effective  June  8,  1917. 
Provisions  were  made  in  this  enactment  to  limit  the  fees  that  should  be 
charged  by  the  examining  veterinarian  for  the  inspection  of  stallions  (or 
soundness,  and  provided  that  they  should  have  the  endorsement  of  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  before  undertaking  this  work.  It  was  also  provided 
that  all  jacks  and  stallions  used  for  public  service  should  be  licensed. 
Previous  to  this  law  becoming  effective,  all  licenses  were  issued  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  dating  from  the  date  of  issuance.  The  present  law,  however, 
provides  that  all  licenses  shall  expire  on  December  31st  of  the  year  following 
the  year  in  which  the  license  was  issued.  This  will  be  of  much  assistance 
in  checking  the  renewals. 
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The  enforcement  of  this  act  resting,  as  it  does,  on  the  commissioner  of 
asricalture,  has  frequently  brought  about  much  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  district  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  department  were  appointed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  careful  surveillance  over  stallions  used 
In  public  service  could  be  had. 

Following  will  be  found  a  list  of  registry  associations,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  we  have  included  two  jack  associations  for  the  reason  that  the 
standards  of  both  are  about  the  same.  Neither  association  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Society  of  Record  Associations  for  the  reason  that  their 
standards  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  national  association.  Height, 
color  and  measurements  appear  to  be  the  only  requirements  necessary  for 

■ 

re^stration  in  the  jack  associations,  whereas  breeding  is  of  first  importance 
In  the  stallion  registry  associations  recognized  by  this  department. 

Registry  Assodatlons. 
Recognized  as  standard  by  the  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture: 

American  Trotter American    Trotting 

Register  American  Trotting  Register  Asso- 
ciation, 137  South  Ashland  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  111. 

Arabian    Stud  Book  of  the  Arabian 

Horse  Club  of  America .  Arabian    Horse    Club    of    America  ; 

H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  secretary, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Belgrian  Draft   American  Register  of  Bel- 
gian Draft  Horses American   Association  of  Importers 

and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft 
Horses ;  J.  D.  Conner,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary, Wabash,  Ind. 

Cleveland  Bay American  Cleveland  Bay 

Stud  Book    Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America ; 

R.  P.  Stericker,  secretary,  4035 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  III. 

Clydesdale    American    Clydesdale 

Stud  Book    American     Clydesdale    Association ; 

P.  E.  Fleming,  secretary,  U.  S. 
Yards,  Chicago,  111. 

French   Coach    French     Coach     Stud 

Book    French    Coach     Horse     Society    of 

America;  Duncan  E.  Wlllett,  sec- 
retary. Maple  avenue  and  Harri- 
son  street,   Oak  Park,   111. 

French  Draft National     Register    of 

French   Draft  Horses . .  National    French   Draft   Horse   As- 
sociation    of     America ;      C.      E. 
Stubbs,  secretary,  Fairfield,  la. 
German    Coach,    Olden- 
burg   German,        Hanoverian 

and     Oldenburg     Coach 

Horse  Stud  Book German,  Hanoverian  and  Olden- 
burg Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America :  J.  Crouch,  secretary, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

TLajckney    American  Hackney   Stud 

Book  American  Hackney  Horse  So- 
ciety ;  Gurney  C.  Gue.  secretary, 
460  Fulton  avenue,  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Jacks  and  Jennets American     Jack     Stock 

Stud  Book    American   Breeders'    Association   of 

Jacks  and  Jennets ;  J.  M.  Jones, 
secretary,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Jacks  and  Jennets Standard    Jack   and    Jen- 
net      Registry       of 

America  Standard  Jack  and  Jennet  Regis- 
try Association  ;  Wm.  E.  Morton, 
secretarj"-,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Morgan    American     Morgan     Reg- 

Uter  American  Morgan  Register  Asso- 
ciation ;  T.  E.  Boyce»  secretary. 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Percheron   Percheron    Stud   Book    of 

America    Percheron      Society      of     America; 

Wayne    Dinsmore,    secretary,   U. 
S.  Yards,  Chicago,  HL 

Percheron   The   American   Breed- 
ers' and  Importer s' 

Percheron  Registry ....  The  American  Breeders'  and  Im- 
porters' Percheron  Registry  Ca; 
John  A.  Forney,  secretary,  Plaln- 
fleld,  Ohio. 

Saddle  Horse American     Saddle     Horse 

Register    American    Saddle    Horse    Breeders' 

Association;    R.    H.    Lillard,  sec- 
retary, Louisv'ille,  Ky. 

Shetland   Pony    American    Shetland    Pony 

Club  Stud  Book American     Shetland     Pony     Club; 

Miss    Julia    M.    Wade,    secretaiy. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Shire    American    Shire    Horse 

Stud  Book    American  Shire  Horse  Association : 

W.    G.   Lynch,   secretary,  Tonlc^ 

ni. 

Suffolk American     Suffolk     Horse 

Stud  Book  American  Suff old  Horse  Associa- 
tion ;  R  P.  Stericker.  secretaiy. 
4035  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  HL 

Thoroughbred    American    Stud   Book.... The    Jockey    Club;    W.    H.    Rowe, 

Register,     18     East     4l8t    street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Welsh  Pony  and  Cob.  ..  .Welsh    Pony    and    Cob 

Stud  Book    The  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society  of 

America;    Miss    Julia    M.   Wade, 
secretary.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Foreign  Associations. 

Recognized  as  standard  by  the  Washington  Department  of  Agrlcnlture: 

Societe  le  Cheval  de  Trait  Beige ;  Chevalier  G.  H  Hynderick,  secretary,  Brussels, 
Belgium.     Stud  Book  des  Chevaux  de  Trait  Beiges. 

Clydesdale  Horse  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
Archibald  MacNeilage,  secretary,  9.3  Hope  street,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Clydesdale  Stud 
Book. 

Societe  des  Affrlcultfurs  de  France ;  Henri  Johanet,  secretary,  8  Rue  d' Athens, 
France.     Stud  Book  des  Chevaux  de  Trait,  Francals. 

Hackney  Horse  Socletv ;  Frank  F.  ISuren,  secretary,  12  Hanover  Square,  London, 
W.,  England.     Hackney  Stud  Book. 

La  Societe  HIpplque  Percheron  ne  de  France ;  E.  Lemaire,  secretary,  Nogent-le- 
Rotrou,  France.     Stud  Percheron  de  France. 

Shetland  Pony  Stud   Book   Society.;   R.   W.   Walker,   secretary,    Z   Golden  Square. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland.     Shetland  Pony  Stud  Book- 
Shire  Horse  Society;  J.   Sloughgrove,  secretarj',  12  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.. 

England      Shire  Horse  Society  Stud  Book. 

Suffolk  Horse  Society;  BYed  Smith,  secretary,  Rendlesham,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 
England.     Suffolk  Stud  Book. 

Australian  Stud  Book;  W.  C.  Yullle  ft  Sons,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Australian 
Thoroughbred  Stud  Book. 

General  Stud  Book:  Weatherby  *  Sons,  6  Old  Burlington  street,  London,  W., 
England. 

The  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society;  John  P.  Bache,  secretary,  Knighton,  Radnor- 
shire, Wales.     Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Stud  Book. 

Canadian  National  Records;   Secretary,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
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Not  recognized  as  standard  by  the  Washington  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

American  Horse  Breeders'  Trotting  Registry  Association*  161  High  street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

American  Horse  Registry  Association ;  N.  J.  Harris,  secretary,  Des  Moines,  la. 

American  Iceland  Pony  Club;  George  H.  Simpson,  secretary,  Wheaton,  111. 

American  Percheron  Registry  Association ;  S.  H.  Heberling,  secretary.  La  Orange. 
HI. 

Belgian-American  Draft  Horse  Registry ;  A.  J.  Myers,  secretary,  Lovington,  111. 

Coach  and  Draft  Horse  Association  of  America;  Frederick  Wrlghtman,  secretary, 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Hartman  Stock  Farm  Registry  Record  Company ;   Adam  Kramm,   secretary,   Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

International  Consolidated  Record  Association ;  H.  A.  Jones,  secretary.  Pen  Yan, 

Morrison's  International  Roadster  Register,  Des,  Moines,  Iowa. 

National  Percheron  Horso  Breeders'  Association:  W.  E.  Phillips,  secretary.     (Ad- 
dress unknown.) 

National  Hackney  Stud  Book;  N.  A.  Randall,  secretary,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  American  Jack  Register;  W.  L.  DeClow,  secretary.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

_    ^'-^^  National  Standard  Pacing  and  Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Association ;  Thos. 
C.  Farsons,  registrar,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

United  States  Horse  Register ;  J.  E.  Ragsdale,  secretary,  Gibson  City,  111. 

Wagon  Horse  Association  of  America;   W.  B.   Carpenter,  president,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 
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Following  Is  a  list  of  counties  ehowlnK  tbe  number  and  breed  of  Btallioiu 
that  are  duly  licensed  to  be  used  in  public  eeirlce: 
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LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  REGISTRATION  OF  STALLIONS  AND  JACKS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington: 

Section  1.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning  any  stallion,  or 
Jack,  for  sale,  exchange  or  for  public  service  in  this  state,  shall  cause  the 
name,  description  and  pedigree,  as  far  as  may  be  known  of  such  stallion  or 
Jack,  to  be  enrolled  by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  procure  a  certificate  of  such  enrollment  from  said  department, 
which  shall  thereupon  be  presented  to  and  recorded  by  the  auditor  of  the 
county  in  which  said  stallion  or  jack  is  used  for  public  service. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  license  certificate  herein  provided  for,  the  owner 
of  each  stallion  or  jack  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  soundness,  signed  by  a 
veterinarian  registered  to  practice  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  authorized 
to  issue  such  certificate  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  for  which  certifi- 
cate the  veterinarian  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  a  fee  of  not  to  exceed  five 
dollars  ($5.00)  and  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expensea  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  place  where  such  examination  is  made,  and  shall  forward 
the  veterinarian's  certificate,  together  with  the  stud  book  certificate  of 
registry  of  the  pedigree  of  the  said  stallion  or  jack,  and  other  necessary 
papers  relating  to  his  breeding  and  ownership  to  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  presence  of  any  of  the  following  named  diseases  shall  disqualify  a 
stallion  or  jack  for  public  service:  bone  spavin,  ringbone,  sidebone,  navicular 
disease,  bog  spavin,  curb  with  curby  formation  of  hock,  glanders,  farcy, 
maladies  due  colt,  urethal  gleet,  mange,  or  melanosis;  and  the  department  of 
agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  refuse  its  certificate  of  enrollment  to  any 
stallion  or  Jack  affected  with  any  of  the  diseases  here  specified  and  to  revoke 
the  previously  issued  enrollment  certificate  of  any  stallion  or  jack  found,  on 
investigation  by  the  department,  to  be'  so  affected.  (Laws  1917,  Chapter 
112.) 

Section  2.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  examine  and  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  each  pedigree  submitted,  and  shall  use  as  his  standard 
for  action  the  stud  books  and  signatures  of  the  duly  authorized  officers  of 
the  various  horse  or  jack  registry  associations,  societies  or  companies  recog- 
nized by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  this  state,  and  shall  accept  as 
pure-bred  and  entitled  to  a  license  certificate  .as  such,  each  stallion  or  jack 
for.  which  a  pedigree  registry  certificate  is  furnished  bearing  the  signature 
of  the  duly  authorized  ofilcers  of  a  recognized  and  approved  stud  book. 
(Laws  1917,  Chapter  112.) 

Posting  Copy  of  License. 

Section  3.  The  owner  of  any  stallion  or  jack  used  for  public  service 
in  this  state  shall  post  and  keep  afiixed,. during  the  entire  breeding  seasons, 
copies  of  the  license  certificate  of  such  stallion  or  jack,  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  next  succeeding  section,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  both  within 
and  upon  the  outside  of  every  stable  or  building  where  the  said  stallion  or 
Jack  is  used  for  public  service,  at  his  home  or  elsewhere.  (Sec.  3,  Laws 
1911,  page  484.) 

Section  4,  Subdivision  1.  The  license  certificate  Issued  for  a  stallion 
or  jack  whose  sire  and  dam  are  of  pure  breeding  and  the  pedigree  of  which 
is  registered  in  a  stud  book  recognized  by  the  department  of  agriculture,  shall 
be  in  the  following  form: 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Certificate 
of  purebred  stallion  or  jack  No 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion  or  jack  (name) 

Owned  by   

Described  as  follows: 

(Color)    (Breed)    

Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  examined  and  it  Is  hereby  certified 

that  the  said  stallion  or  jack  Is  of  pure  breeding  and  is  registered  in  a  stud 
book  recognized  by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

( Signature)   

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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Subdivision  2.  The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  stallion  or  jack 
whose  sire  or  dam  is  not  of  pure  breeding  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Washington:  Certificate  of 
grade  stallion  or  jack  No 

The  pedigree  as  far  as  may  be  known  of  the  stallion  or  jack  (name) 

Owned  by 

Described  as  follows: 

(Color) 

Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  examined  and  it  is  found  that  the 

said  stallion  or  jack  is  not  of  pure  breeding  and  is  therefore,  not  eligible  for 
registration  in  any  stud  book  recognized  by  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

( Signature) 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Subdivision  3.  The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  stallion  whose  sire 
and  dam  are  pure-bred,  but  not  of  the  same  breed,  shall  be  in  the  following 
form: 

Department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Washington:  Certificate  of 
cross-bred  stallion  No 

The  pedigree  of  the  stallion   (name) 

Owned  by 

Described  as  follows: 

(Color) 

Foaled  in  the  year ,  has  been  examined  and  it  is  found  that 

his  sire  is  registered  in  the and  his  dam  in 

Such  being  the  case,  the  said  stallion  is  not  eligible  for  registration  in 
any  stud  book  recognized  by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

(Signature) 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Subdivision  4.  The  license  certificate  issued  for  a  non-standard-bred 
stallion  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Certificate  of 
non-standard-bred  stallion  No 

The  pedigree  so  far  as  may  be  known  of  the  stallion  (name) 

Owned  by 

Described  as  follows: 

(Color) 

Foaled  in  the  year has  been  examined  and  it  Is  found  that 

the  stallion  is  not  eligible  to  registration  as  standard-bred,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  license  is  not  pure-bred,  although  recorded  in  a  non-standard  de- 
partment of  the  American  Trotting  Register. 

( Signature) 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
(Laws  1917,  Chapter  112.) 

Section  5.  Each  bill  and  poster  issued  by  the  owner  of  any  stallion  or 
jack  enrolled  under  this  act,  or  used  by  him  or  his  agent  for  advertising, 
shall  have  such  stallion's  or  jack's  certificate  of  enrollment  printed  in  bold- 
face type,  not  smaller  than  long  primer,  on  said  bill  or  poster,  and  the  first 
mention  thereon  of  the  name  of  the  stallion  or  jack  shall  be  preceded  by  the 
words:  "Pure-bred,"  "grade,"  "cross-bred,"  or  "non-standard-bred."  in 
accordance  with  the  wording  of  the  certificate  of  enrollment;  and  it  shall 
be  Illegal  to  print  upon  the  poster  any  misleading  reference  to  the  breeding 
of  the  stallion  or  jack,  his  sire  or  his  dam,  or  to  use  upon  such  bill  or  poster 
a  portrait  of  a  stallion  or  jack  in  a  misleading  way;  and  each  newspaper 
advertisement  printed  to  advertise  any  stallion  or  jack  for  public  senrice 
shall  show  the  enrollment  certificate  number  and  state  whether  it  reads 
"pure-bred,"  "grade,"  "cross-bred,"  or  "non-standard-bred." 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  (|2.00)  shall  be  paid  to  the  department  of  agrical- 
ture  for  the  examination  and  enrollment  of  each  pedigree  and  for  the  Issn- 
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ance  of  a  license  certificate,  in  accordance  with  the  breeding  for  the  stallion 
or  Jack  as  above  provided. 

A  renewal  of  each  license  certificate  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  obtained  from  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  of  the  year  following  the  year  in  which  such  certificate 
was  issued  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  by  filing  with  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  a  new  certificate  of  soundness,  issued  within  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  application  for  such  renewal  by  an  authorized  veterinarian,  and  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00). 

Upon  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  any  stallion  or  Jack  enrolled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  certificate  of  enrollment  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  transferee  by  said  department  upon  submittal  of  satisfactory 
proof  of  such  transfer  and  upon  payment  of  the  fee  of  fifty  cents  (50c) ;  and 
a  fee  of  fifty  cents  (50c)  shall  be  charged  for  a  duplicate  license  certificate 
issued  where  proof  is  given  of  loss  or  destruction  of  the  original  certificate. 
(Laws  1917,  Chapter  112.) 

Necessity  of  Certificate. 

Section  5^.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  bringing  any  stallion  or 
jack  into  the  state  shall,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  procure  the  license 
certificate  provided  for  in  section  1. 

Any  perfson,  firm  or  corporation  offering  any  stallion  or  Jack  for  sale  for 
breeding  purposes  shall  first  procure  the  license  certificate  provided  for  in 
section  1.       (Sec.  5J1>,  Laws  1911,  page  487.) 

Violation  and  Penalty. 

Section  6.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  for  each  and 
every  subsequent  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars.  (Sec.  6, 
Laws  1911,  page  487.) 

Complaint  and  Decision. 

Section  7.  When  a  complaint  is  made  to  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  that  a  stallion  or  Jack  is  unsound,  and,  on  investigation,  an  exam- 
ination is  by  the  department  deemed  necessary,  such  examination  shall  be 
made  by  the  state  veterinarian,  or  his  deputy;  but  the  owner  of  the  stallion 
or  jack  shall  have  the  right  to  select  some  registered  veterinarian  to  act  with 
the  state  veterinarian,  and  in  case  these  two  fail  to  agree  they  shall  appoint 
a  third  registered  veterinarian  to  act  as  referee,  and  his  decision  shall  be 
final.      (Sec.  7,  Laws  1911,  page  487.) 

Effective,  as  amended,  June  8,  1917. 

LIVESTOCK  DISEASES. 

The  diseases  affecting  livestock  are  many  and  of  much  importance  to 
the  public  at  large,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  health  of  man  and  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  animals.  Several  of  the  diseases  affecting  livestock, 
likewise  affect  man,  and  in  some  cases,  with  even  graver  results.  The  day 
of  the  open  range  is  fast  fading  away  and  instead  of  countless  numbers  of 
beef  cattle  feeding  at  large  over  vast  areas  of  land,  it  now  befalls  the  farmer 
to  feed  and  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  his  farm  -and  in  proportion  to  it. 
This  more  or  less  close  confinement  is  somewhat  inducive  to  the  spreading 
of  any  disease  that  might  get  started  among  the  cattle,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  other  departments  and  organ- 
izations interested  in  the  work,  are  advocating  and  putting  forth  measures 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  disease. 

Probably  the  outstanding  work  of  this  division  is  the  work  done  on  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  the  herds  of  the  state.  Occasionally  there 
are  outbreaks  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  which  have  a  more  or 
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less  obscure  origin,  and  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  it  is  often  necessary 
to  go  farther  than  a  clinical  examination.  For  the  laboratory  work  done  in 
connection  with  this  work,  it  has  usually  been  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
State  College  at  Pullman,  who  have  been  very  generous  in  their  support,  and 
for  which  this  department  is  exceedingly  grateful.  Due  to  the  vacation 
period  at  the  college  and  other  contingencies  that  arise,  it  has  been,  at  times, 
very  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend  to  some  of  the  work  that  they  have 
been  asked  to  do;  moreover,  their  equipment  for  making  certain  examinations 
is  somewhat  limited  and  necessarily  offers  a  serious  handicap. 

It  would  appear  that  a  properly  and  fully  equipped  laboratory  should 
be  in  connection  with  this  department,  so  that  all  laboratory  examinations 
could  be  promptly  made.  Under  the  present  condition,  it  is  necessary  to 
advise  people  sending  in  specimens,  that  the  work  cannot  be  attended  to,  due 
to  lack  of  facilities,  and  to  say  the  least,  this  is  very  embarrassing,  also  dis- 
appointing, to  the  one  asking  for  the  examination. 

Following  is  a  list  and  brief  description  of  the  various  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  affecting  livestock: 

BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  talked  of  and  dreaded 
disease  affecting  cattle.  It  is  not  a  disease  confined  to  any  one  country  or 
locality,  but  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  losses,  direct  and 
indirect,  can  hardly  be  estimated,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  far  exceed 
those  of  any  other  disease  affecting  livestock.  Some  few  years  ago,  when 
the  work  of  eradication  was  started,  it  was  looked  upon  with  considerable 
skepticism,  and  rightly  it  could  be,  for  at  that  time,  it  seemed  a  hopeless 
task.  Persistency  in  eradication  has  been  the  one  thing  ever  before  those 
who  have  had  the  work  in  charge,  and  although  the  disease  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  this  state,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  Washington  has  made 
greater  Inroads  on  this  disease  than  most  any  state  in  the  Union.  For  a 
great  many  years  the  subcutaneous  or  thermal  test  was  used,  and  to  say  the 
least,  it  is  a  very  slow  procedure,  necessitating  about  24  hours  to  run  a  test 
and  in  a  herd  of  any  size  the  operator  is  usually  kept  quite  busy.  Later  on, 
it  was  realized  that,  to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  a  change  would  hare 
to  be  made  in  the  method  of  testing  or  the  forces  necessary  to  do  the  work 
would  have  to  be  increased  many  fold.  This  resulted  in  the  use  of  the 
intradermal  and  intrapalpebral  tests.  With  all  due  credit  to  the  subcu- 
taneous test,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  intradermal  test  has  put  the  State  of 
Washington  where  it  stands  today.  This  test,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
operator,  gives  exceptionally  satisfactory  results.  It  enables  an  inspector 
to  test  many  times  the  number  of  cattle  that  could  be  tested  with  the  subcu- 
taneous test  and  especially  to  the  farmer  it  is  a  time  saver. 

At  this  time,  the  state  law  makes  it  optional  with  an  owner  whether  he 
shall  test,  and  it  is  upon  written  application  to  the  Department  that  an  in- 
spector is  sent  to  do  the  work.  The  Division  of  Dairy  and  Livestock  has 
enjoyed  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  county  agents  and  farm  bureaus  in 
promoting  this  work,  and  to  them  much  credit  is  due.  In  many  localities, 
practically  all  the  herds  have  been  tested,  while  in  others  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  indifference.  Occasionally,  there  are  found  conscientious 
objectors.  In  some  instances  where  conclusive  evidence  has  been  produced 
of  a  badly  infected  herd,  the  test  has  been  made  against  the  wishes  of  the 
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owner.  In  localities  where  the  work  has  been  favorably  accepted,  the  num- 
ber of  reactors  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  only  occasionally  now 
is  there  found  a  bad  foci  of  infection. 

Public  sentiment  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  purebred  sales  are  requir- 
ing the  cattle  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  and  give  a  sixty  or  ninety  day 
retest.  are  big  factors  that  enter  into  the  eradication  of  the  disease. 

There  is  considerable  controversy  pro  and  con,  relative  to  the  use  of 
milk  from  tubercular  cattle.  It  is  true  that  pasteurization  renders  the  milk 
or  milk  products  reasonably  safe,  but  in  no  way  helps  the  source  of  contam- 
ination or  lessens  the  infection,  which  spreads  among  the  herd  only  to  spell 
ruination  in  time.  Right  here  enter  the  questions:  "Should  there  be  com- 
pulsory testing?  Should  there  be  a  compulsory  pasteurization  law?  Or 
both?*'  These  are  questions  of  vital  importance,  and  are  worthy  of  much 
consideration. 

The  sale  and  use  of  tabmxsnlin  should  be  controlled,  and  it  is  only  by 
law  that  it  can  be  properly  handled.  It  would  appear  that  a  law  should  be 
enacted  regulating  its  use  and  sale. 

At  this  time,  when  tuberculin  is  sold  promiscuously,  the  unscrupulous 
cow  dealer  takes  advantage  of  the  farmer  at  large  and  peddles  his  stock,  to 
the  sad  realization  of  the  purchaser. 

The  law  pertaining  to  tuberculin  testing  that  has  been  in  effect  for  the 
past  two  years  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  from  an  economical  stand- 
point, and  this  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  the  work. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector,  the  animal  is  infected  with  tubercu- 
losis, the  owner  of  the  animal  shall  have  the  option  of  indemnity  or  quaran- 
tine. If  he  selects  indemnity,  the  animal  is  appraised  at  its  commercial  or 
breeding  value  and  slaughtered  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  appraisal 
under  the  supervision  of  a  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or  a  veterinarian 
duly  licensed  to  practice  in  the  state  of  Washington.  If  the  owner  of  reactors 
has  complied  with  all  lawful  quarantine  regulations,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  animal  or  animals  one 
third  of  the  difference  between  the  appraised  value  of  each  animal  so  de- 
stroyed and  the  value  of  the  salvage  thereof;  provided  that  in  no  case  shall 
any  payment  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  more  than  |25.00  for  a 
grade  animal  or  more  than  $50.00  for  a  pure-bred  animal.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  will  pay,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  lawful 
quarantine  regulations  have  been  complied  with,  a  sum  equal  to  that  paid 
by  the  state. 

Reactors,  when  found,  are  tagged  with  a  reactor  tag,  which  serves  as  a 
means  of  identification,  a  diagram  of  markings  is  made  and  a  quarantine 
issued.  Should  the  owner,  in  the  case  of  a  valuable  pure-bred  animal,  choose 
the  quarantine  provision,  the  animal  or  animals  are  placed  in  a  barn  or 
pasture  separate  and  apart  from  all  other  cattle.  . 

The  $50,000.00  appropriation  for  the  two  years,  ending  March  31,  1921, 
served  its  purpose  well,  but  unfortunately,  was  not  enough  and  the  work 
had  to  be  discontinued  except  in  cases  where  the  owner  would  waive  the 
right  for  Indemnity  or  hold  the  animals  in  quarantine.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
legislature  will,  at  its  next  session,  give  due  consideration  to  this  work,  and 
grant  an  appropriation  sufficiently  large  enough  to  carry  the  work  through 
the  next  two  years. 
—3 
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TCBRRCLLIN  TBSTS  UNDKR  STATB  nBPAJlTMENT  OF  AGRICUI^TCTIE. 


June  10,  1913,  to  June  30, 
July    1,  19U,  to  June  10, 

1915. 

1916, 


June  10, 
July  1, 
July 


to  June  30, 
to  June  3D, 


1,  1913,  to  June  30, 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1918. 
1920. 


Totals. 


Number 
Herds 
Tested 


513 
2,292 

8  BAA 

7.002 


Number  i  Number 
Animals  ,  Reactors 
Tested 


6,502 
11,280 
28,930 
48,852 
76,136 


349 
1,106 
1,954 
1.896 
2,616 


m,780    I      T,9S1 


TVBERCVLIIV  TL^STS   CUNDUrTKD  BY  THWi   STATB  DBPARTMENT  OP   AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  THK  UXITKD  STATES  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 

IXDUSTRV. 

July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920. 


COUNTIES 


Adams 

Asotin 

Benton 

Chelan 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Cowiitz 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanogan 

Pacific 

Pend  Oreille... 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit. 

Skamania 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkinkum.  . 
Walla  Walla . . 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Takima 


Number 
Herds 
Tested 


11 


Number 
Cattle 
Tested 


123 


Number 
Healthy 


123 


Number 
Diseased 


Number 
Suspects 


Number !   Fereent- 
in  Quaf-  •     age  of 


antbie 


Diseased 

CatUe 


144 
36 


1,054 
431 


995 
399 


56 
31 


3 
1 


4 
1 


5.SS 
7.19 


421 

3 

64 


5,258 

111 

1.299 


5,008 

99 

1,231 


250 
11 
68 


1 
1 
7 


4.75 

9.9 

5.23 


1 
4 


1 
61 


19 


1 
42 


100% 
68.85 


Totals. 


57 
121 
607 
151 
772 

29 
144 


508 

1.762 

3,611 

2.509 

10,891 

164 
1,351 


489 

1,691 

3,571 

2,432 

10,598 

161 
1,242 


19 
70. 
40 
70 

273 
3 

109 


279 
382 
109 
44 
366 


2.730 

2,688 

835 

522 

3,286 


2.676 

2,627 

810 

512 

3,197 


49 
71 
25 
10 
89 


295 

62 

50 

3 

624 

435 

63 

209 

162 

90 

678 

542 

7,092 


4,754 

84 

726 

39 

7,176 

5,670 

746 

3.175 

1,955 

7,133 

920 

3,576 

76,156 


4,623 
82 

677 

35 

6,945 

5,347 

730 
3,118 
1,926 

936 
7,005 

S25 
3.313 

73,443 


129 
2 

48 
4 

228 

318 
14 
57 
29 
54 

123 
94 

259 

2,646 


7 
20 


2 

i' 


3 
5 
1 


8 
5 


67 


3 

1 


as 

33 


3 


5 
1 

4 


1 
15 
2 
1 
2 


23 

1 

54 

194 


3.74 

1.1 

2.78 

2.5 

1.82 

8.06 


1.79 
2.63 
2.99 
1.91 
2.7 


2.71 
2.3S 
6.61 
lO.S 
3.17 
5.6 
1,87 
1.79 


,48 
41 

,72 


10.21 
7.24 
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TAKKN    FROM    RKPORT    OF   UNITKD    ST.\TB8    DRPARTMBNT    OF    AGRICUL- 
TL'RKt  IIITRKAV   OF   ANIMAJL  I1VDV8TRY,  ^VASHINGHTON,  D.  C. 

Svinmary    of   Tnbercnloalii  Kradlcatton   lH'ork   la   Cooperatloa    H^'tth    the    Varlomi 

State*,  Fr€»m  July  1,  lf>19,  to  Jnne  80,  1920. 


STATES 


New  York 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Alabaina 

North  Dakota 

Massachusetts 

Main? 

Rhod?  Island 

Connecticut 

N<»w  Hampshire 

West  Virginia 

Illinois 

South  Carolina 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 

Montana 

Indiana 

MifiFlssInpi 

Mi5i9oiirI ' 

Mirhlfran 

Nebraska 

Arkansas 

Wisconsin 

Vermont 

Tennessee 

L.ouisiana 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

Oregon 

Washington 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Minnesota 

Utah 

Idaho 

Nevada 

Florida 

Kansas 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Mi^cellanf  ous 

Totals 


TUBERCULIN  TESTS 


Total 
Number 

Herds 
or  Lots 


I 


1 


971 
311 
773 
603 

,413 
170 
928 
35 
215 
101 
536 

,210 
2rt) 

,630 

,157 

1 

1 

510 

fi«i 

,U7 

,044 
R?7 

,024 
SOO 

720 

544 

125 

,065 

.0<j 

r>25 

414 

n^T 

2<i7 

.(W» 

.1.V) 
8a) 

,223 
702 
flf« 
728 
71« 
445 
2fiO 
157 
425 
25$) 


89,389 


Total 

Number 

of  Cattle 

Tested 


27,071 

7,700 
10.S04 

i3,7ro 

23,546 

4.»>7 

10,714 

510 

5.727 

2,462 

6,868 

20.519 

6.659 

24,540 

27,500 

58 

8 

11,273 

11.57S 

19,659 

24.201 

16,W)1 

21.461 

21 .702 

14,149 

12,943 

2.266 

43,675) 

37.97S 

14.796 

9,93S 

11. 0!)! 

6.«12 

22.2'r) 

47.650 

24. 2:15 

11,517 

5.3,713 

10,532 

11.161 

0.3n0 

11.16»< 

12.6*>0 

5,Sso 

2,700 

1,538 

5.')3 


609,795 


Total 
Number 
Reacted 


3,150 
91 
669 
166 
750 
175 
29R 
22 
953 
194 
152 

1,155 
129 

1,090 

2,211 

2 

1 

96 

305 

1,444 
620 
408 
102 
548 
434 
643 
42 

1.403 

3,241 
202 
237 
S2.1 
474 
i'm 

l,5:i<) 
501 
241 

1,526 

8f3 

237 

.il,? 

429 

310 

424 

191 

7 

18 


28,961 


EMPLOYEES 


Bureau 


62 
21 
74 
15 
34 
42 
36 
6 
12 
11 
37 
102 
24 
78 
56 
1 
1 
6 
39 
68 
30 
67 
54 
29 
61 
25 
7 
80 
61 
38 
20 
28 
25 
24 
32 
90 
38 
132 
37 
28 
12 
87 
45 
17 
11 
19 
14 


1,791 


State 


Total 

Accredited 

H?rds  in 

the  State 


50 
12 
16 
10 
73 


35 


11 


24 
61 
25 
105 
40 


14 

41 

57 

40 

36 

15 

27    1 

20 

48 

10 

70 

53 

25 


31 
19 
27 
60 
17 
27 
77 

8 
16 
32 
53 
12 
12 

8 


1.817 


285 

81 

617 

285 

1,548 

159 

1.270 

30 

80 

36 

127 

378 

256 

892 

176 


806 
1.242 
366 
884 
288 

19 
663 
141 

56 
971 
474 
604 

28 

12 
101 
251 
128 
3,272 
767 
3,569 
281 

38 
3 

62 
3.'^ 
128 

60 

86 


21,825 
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FfiDERAIi  STATE  ACCREDITED   HERD  AGREEMENT  FOR  THE   CON- 
TROL OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

In  December,  1917,  a  meeting  of  a  Joint  committee,  composed  of  breed- 
ers and  members  of  the  United  States  Livestock  Sanitary  Association,  was 
held  in  Chicago  to  make  and  pass  resolutions  for  the  purpose  of  accrediting 
herds  that  are  tuberculosis  free;  that  is,  herds  in  which  no  reactors  bave 
been  found  upon  two  annual  or  three  semi-annual  tests.  The  resolutions, 
as  first  passed,  dealt  with  pure-bred  herds,  or  those  containing  at  least  one 
pure-bred  animal,  but  one  year  later  resolutions  were  passed  admitting  grade 
herds. 

The  accredited  herd  plan  is  of  practical  value  to  the  livestock  owner. 
It  enables  the  holders  of  accredited  herd  certificates  to  move  cattle  interstate 
or  to  a  foreign  country  for  one  year  without  further  retest. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  work  has  progressed  was  not  anticipated. 
Veterinarians,  county  agents,  farm  bureaus  and  breeders'  organizations  have 
given  it  their  unanimous  support. 

When  a  herd  has  been  ofiQcially  accredited  for  two  years,  it  may  then  be 
tested  by  any  veterinarian  at  the  owner's  expense,  provided  that  the  veterin- 
arian is  on  the  approved  list  for  interstate  testing  as  authorized  by  the  state 
and  bureau  for  this  work.  No  herd  test  may  be  made,  however,  unless  the 
veterinarian  and  owner  receive  instructions  from  the  state  official. 

A  copy  of  the  accredited  herd  agreement  with  amendments  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Wastington  State  Department  of  Agricultare, 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the  pure-bred  dairy  and  beef  breeds  of  cattle 
in  the  United  States,  encouraging  recognition  of  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing herds  of  such  cattle  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  promoting  the  inter- 
change of  healthy  pure-bred  cattle,  proposes,  so  far  as  available  funds  per- 
mit, to  cooperate  with  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle,  by  assisting  them  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis  from  their  herds  and  to  maintain  officially  tuberculosis- 
free  accredited  herds. 

Now,  Therefore,  in  consideration  of  receiving  assistance  from  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 

along  the  lines  and  for  the  purposes  specified,  I, 

do  hereby  agree  to  cooperate  with  the  said  Bureau  and  State  officials  upon 
the  following  terms: 

1.  I  will  permit  my  entire  herd,  or  any  cattle  of  my  herd,  to  be  exam- 
ined and  to  he  tuberculin  tested  or  retested  at  such  times  as  are  considered 
necessary  by  the  Bureau  and  State  officials. 

2.  I  will  cause  all  animals  which  show  physical  evidence  of  tuberculosis 
to  be  promptly  slaughtered  under  the  United  States  meat-inspection  regula- 
tions, and  I  will  cause  the  carcasses  of  said  animals  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  the  meat-inspection  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  State  laws,  based  upon  the  lesions  found  upon  post-mortem 
inspection. 

3.  All  animals  which  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  but  which  show  no 
physical  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  shall  be  removed  from  the  herd  and  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  or  State  officials. 

4.  It  is  agreed  that  quarantined  reacting  bulls  may  be  used  for  breed- 
ing, provided  they  are  held  upon  the  staff,  their  sexual  organs  properly  dis- 
infected, and  the  cow  restrained  by  some  suitable  method  so  as  not  unneces- 
sarily to  be  exposed  to  tuberculosis  from  the  bull  or  infected  premises. 

5.  I  will  cause,  in  all  cases  where  the  milk  or  milk  products  from 
quarantined  reacting  cows  are  to  be  used  for  any  purposes  whatever,  the  said 
milk  or  products  to  be  first  submitted  to  pasteurization  at  not  less  than  150 
degrees  F.  for  not  less  than  20  minutes. 
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6.  I  will  cause  the  calves  from  quarantined  reacting  cows  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  mothers  at  birth,  to  be  maintained  upon  premises  free  from 
infection  with  tuberculosis,  and  to  be  fed  upon  the  milk  of  cows  which  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  tuberculin  test  or  upon  the  pasteurized  milk  of  tuber- 
culin reactors. 

7.  I  will  allow  no  cattle  to  be  associated  with  my  herd  which  have  not 
passed  a  tuberculin  test  approved  by  the  Bureau  or  State  officials.  I  will 
keep  all  new  cattle  separated  from  my  herd  pending  the  application  of  a 
tuberculin  test  by  an  inspector  of  the  said  Bureau  or  State.  I  will  notify 
the  proper  officials  immediately,  giving  details  of  the  identification,  charac- 
teristics, and  records  of  tuberculin  tests  of  any  cattle  which  may  be  added 
to  my  herd. 

8.  I  will  subject  any  premises  contaminated  by  tuberculous  animals, 
as  indicated  by  a  physical  examination  or  a  tuberculin  test,  to  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  disinfection,  at  my  expense,  under  the  direction  or  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  or  State  officials.  I  will  comply  with  all  reasonable  sanitary 
measures  and  other  recommendations  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis. 

The  following  Uniform  Methods  and  Rules  for  tuberculosis-free  accred- 
ited herds  of  pure-bred  cattle,  having  been  adopted  by  all  parties  concerned, 
are  entered  as  a  part  of  this  agreement: 

1.  A  tuberculosis-free  accredited  pure-bred  herd  is  one  which  has 
been  tuberculin  tested  by  the  subcutaneous  method,  or  any  other  test  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  or  a  regularly  employed  veterinary  inspector 
of  the  State,  in  which  cooperative  tuberculosis  eradication  work  is  being 
conducted  jointly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State.  Further,  it  shall  be  a  herd  in  which  no  animal  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis has  been  found  upon  two  annual  or  three  semi-annual  tuberculin 
tests,  as  above  described,  and  by  physical  examination. 

2.  The  entire  herd,  or  any  cattle  in  the  herd,  shall  be  tuberculin 
tested  or  retested  at  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary  by  the  Federal 
and  State  authorities. 

3.  No  cattle  shall  be  presented  for  the  tuberculin  test  which  have  been 
injected  with  tuberculin  within  60  days  immediately  preceding  or  which  have 
at  any  time  reacted  to  a  tuberculin  test. 

4.  No  herd  shall  be  classed  as  an  accredited  herd  in  which  tuberculosis 
has  been  found  by  the  application  of  the  test,  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  1, 
until  such  herd  has  been  successfully  subjected  to  two  consecutive  tests  with 
tuberculin,  applied  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  six  months,  the  first  interval 
dating  from  the  time  of  removal  of  the  tuberculous  animal  from  the  herd. 

5.  Prior  to  each  tuberculin  test  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  the  registered  animals  shall  be  presented  to  the  inspector.  Any  grade 
cattle  maintained  in  the  herd,  or  associated  with  animals  of  the  herd,  shall 
be  Identified  by  a  tag  or  other  marking  satisfactory  to  the  State  and  Federal 
officials. 

6.  All  removals  of  registered  cattle  from  the  herd,  either  by  sale, 
death,  or  slaughter,  shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the  said  State  or  Federal 
officials,  giving  the  Identification  of  the  animal  and,  if  sold,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  transferred.  If  the  transfer  is  made  from 
the  accredited  herd  to  another  accredited  herd,  the  shipment  shall  be  made 
only  in  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected  cars.  No  cattle  shall  be  allowed  to 
associate  with  the  herd  which  have  not  passed  a  tuberculin  test  approved 
by  the  State  and  Federal  officials. 

7.  All  milk  and  other  dairy  products  fed  to  calves  shall  be  that  produced 
by  an  accredited  herd,  or,  if  from  outside  or  unknown  sources,  it  shall  be 
pasteurized  by  heating  to  not  less  than  150  degrees  F.  for  not  less  than  20 
minutes. 

8.  All  reasonable  sanitary  measures  and  other  recommendations  by 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  shall  be 
complied  with. 

9.  Cattle  from  an  accredited  herd  may  be  shipped  interstate,  by  cer- 
tificate obtained  from  the  office  of  the  State  live-stock  sanitary  officials  of 
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the  State  in  which  the  herd  is  located  or  from  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  without  further  tuberculin  test  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  of  destination. 

10.  Strict  compliance  with  these  methods  and  rules  shall  entitle  the 
owners  of  tuberculosis-free  herds  to  a  certificate,  ''Tuberculosis-Free  Accred- 
ited Herd/'  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  State 
live-stock  sanitary  authority.  Said  certificate  shall  be  good  for  one  year 
from  date  of  test  unless  revoked  at  an  earlier  date. 

11.  Failure  on  the  part  of  owners  to  comply  with  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  these  methods  and  rules  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for 
immediate  cancellation  of  cooperation  with  them  by  the  State  and  Federal 
officials. 

My  herd  is  composed  as  listed  below: 

Breed Pure-bred         Grade         Total 

Females  over  six  months  old 

Males  over  six  months  old 

Calves  under  six  months  old 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  signed  this  agreement  this day  of 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 


Owner. 

Address 

WITNESS: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association, 
held  in  Chicago  December  3,  1919,  the  following  amendment  to  the  Uniform 
Rules  and  Methods  of  the  accredited  herd  plan  was  made: 

(a)  When  a  herd  has  been  officially  accredited  continuously  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  it  may  then  be  tuberculin-tested  annually  by  any  veterinarian  whose 
name  is  on  the  accredited  list  of  veterinarians  approved  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  provided  that  before  any  veterinarian  other  than 
one  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  work  in  any  statQ  or  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  can  be  approved  for  accredited  herd  work,  he  shall  have 
passed  an  examination  conducted  by  the  proper  live  stock  sanitary  official 
of  the  state  in  which  he  resides  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  He 
then  shall  be  eligible  to  conduct  annual  tuberculin  tests  upon  herds  which 
have  been  officially  accredited,  on  dates  approved  by  the  proper  state  live- 
stock sanitary  official  and  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  the  state  wherein  the  herd  is  located. 

(b)  No  herd  test  can  be  made  by  such  an  approved  veterinarian  unless 
he  has  instructions  in  writing  from  the  state  official  to  that  effect.  The  dates 
for  the  annual  tests  for  each  herd  shall  be  recorded  in  the  state  office  and 
also  in  the  office  of  the  inspector  in  charge.  On  any  annual  retest  the  State 
and  Bureau  reserve  the  right  to  have  a  regularly  employed  official  present  on 
the  farm  to  supervise  the  testing  done  by  the  approved  veterinarian 

(c)  The  approved  veterinarian  shall  conduct  each  test  strictly  in 
accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to 
employees  engaged  in  cooperative  tuberculosis  eradication  work.  At  the 
conclusion  of  each  test  the  approved  veterinarian  shall  submit  to  the  State 
veterinarian  and  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  test. 

(d)  Any  animal  of  a  herd  under  supervision  which  may  react  in  any 
herd  tuberculin  tested  by  an  approved  veterinarian  shall  be  marked  for  the 
purpose  of  identification,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  state  in 
which  the  animal  is  located. 

(e)  Tuberculin  tests  applied  by  veterinarians  other  than  those  regu- 
larly employed  by  the  State  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  shall  be 
paid  for  by  the  owner  of  the  herd. 
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Amendment  1  of  B.  A.  I.  Order  264,  pertaining  to  the  exportation  of 
animals,  authorizes  all  veterinarians  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  state 
authorities  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  apply  tuber- 
culin tests  to  cattle  intended  for  export  to  countries  other  than  Canada. 

The  four  copies  of  the  certificate  issued  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
chief  veterinarian's  office,  who  will  forward  them  to  the  Inspector  in  charge 
of  tuberculosis  eradication  work  in  state  of  origin,  who  will  endorse  all  four 
copies  and  forward  them  to  their  respective  destinations. 

Prior  to  making  this  export  test  the  veterinarian  conducting  the  test 
should  have  the  owner  of  said  cattle  execute  the  following  affidavit  and  for- 
ward with  the  copies  of  certificate  as  issued: 

I do  solemnly  swear  that  any  reactors 

to  the  tuberculin  test  to  be  made  of  my  cattle  for  export  to 

will  be  immediately  placed  in  a  satisfactory  quarantine  and  held  subject 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  state  in  which  tested,  and  that  no  animal 
presented  for  the  test  has  at  any  time  reacted  to  tuberculin  or  received  any 
injection  of  tuberculin  within  a  period  of  60  days  preceding  the  date  upon 
which  they  are  offered  for  said  tuberculin  test. 

(Signature) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at this 

day  of 1920. 

(Signature) 

Notary  Public. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Federal-State  officially  accredited  herds: 

NAME  PLACE  BREED 

Tarlyon    &   Hogg Bplllnsrham    P.    B.    Jersey 

Jenner,  Fred  J '^so    P.   B.  &  Or.  Giiprnsey 

Nl8bet,    Tom    Chlmacum P.  B.  &  Gr.  Holsteln 

Smith,  A  E Sumas P.  B.  Holstein 

Horan,  Mike  &  Son Wenatchec*    P.    B.    Holsteln 

Tuttle,   R.   H Walla  Walla    P.    B.   Holsteln 

Moses,  E.  M Chehalis    P.    B.    Holsteln 

Benson,    A Lynden   F.  B.  Holsteln 

Tualco  Valley  Farm Monroe P.  B.  Holsteln 

Ropers,  Dewey    Spokane   P.  B.  &  Gr.  Jersey 

Selle,    Gust    Colvllle    . .  ^ Gr.    Hol.steln 

Crawford,   James    Colvllle P.  B.  &  Gr.  Holsteln 

Cochran,  George Dixie P.    B.   Jersey 

Hamilton,  H.  P Forest P.    B.    Holstein 

Hudleson,  W.  M .'.  Colvllle P.    B.   Jersey 

Evans,  H.  J Ff^rndale P.    B.    Holstein 

Nlsbet,    Huffh    Chlmncnm     Holsteln 

W^est,   Byron    Mt.  Vernon   Holstein 

Benson,  B.  F Prosser P.    B.  &  Gr.   Holsteln 

Glle,  A.  L Chinook    Guernsey 

Parpala,  John   Nahrotta P.  B.  &  Gr.  Holsteln 

Van  Tassell,  E.  W Wenatchce    P.   B.  Ayrshire 

HEMORRHAGIC  SEPllCEMIA. 

Hemorrhage  septicemia  has  been  reported  from  every  part  of  the  state. 

It  is  an  acute,  Infectuous  disease  and  usually  terminates  fatally,  unless 
properly  handled  at  the  first  indication  of  its  symptoms.  Cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  horses  are  apparently  similarly  affected. 

On  the  west  side,  where  sheep  are  raised,  it  has  caused  considerable 
losses.  In  many  places  the  hog  industry  is  greatly  menaced;  the  reports 
being  that  of  hog  cholera,  but  upon  investigation,  the  symptoms  are  more  in- 
dicative of  hemorrhagic  septicemia.     Very  few  cases  of  true  hog  cholera,  as 
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observed  In  the  central  states,  are  seen  here.  In  cattle,  mostly  youns  stock, 
the  losses  have  been  considerable. 

Often  there  is  little  opportunity  to  observe  symptoms,  as  the  animal 
will  appear  all  right  in  the  morning  and  at  night  be  dead  or  beyond  hopes 
of  saving;  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  animal  hangs  on  for  from 
two  to  ten  days. 

The  general  symptoms,  as  usually  observed  at  the  onset,  are  that  the 
animal  appears  dumpish,  IndifTerent  as  to  surroundings,  usually  refuses  food, 
but  if  eating,  may  salivate  and  swallow  with  difficulty,  labored  breathing, 
weakness  and  unsteady  gait,  eyes  appear  dull  and  sunken.  There  is  alwairs 
considerable  fever.  In  cases  of  chronic  nature,  coughing  is  quite  a  constant 
symptom. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  this  condition  has  proven  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Prevention  is  the  main  factor,  and  this  should  be  put  into  effect  by 
rigid  sanitary  precautions  and  prophylactic  vaccination.  However,  in  case^ 
where  the  disease  is  already  present,  quarantine,  sanitation  and  vaccina- 
tion with  hemorrhagic  septicemia  vaccine  or  mixed  infection  bacterins  will, 
in  many  cases,  reduce  the  losses  to  a  minimum. 

Acute  and  subacute  cases  of  this  disease  may  be  confused  with  Anthrax, 
but  a  bacteriological  examination  will  readily  differentiate. 

CX)NTAOIOUS  ABORTION. 

The  prevalence  of  infectious  abortion  in  the  herds  throughout  this 
state,  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  been  of  great  significance.  Its  ravages 
are  well  known  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  dairy  and  breeding  industry, 
and  the  losses  resulting  from  it  and  its  sequel  are  estimated  to  be  second 
only  to  tuberculosis. 

It  has  been  erroneously  held  that  it  cannot  be  hoped  to  eradicate  or 
control  abortion  until  its  biology  is  known;  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  a 
disease  does  not  necessarily  control  the  disease,  nor  does  ignorance  thereof 
prevent  its  control. 

The  eradication  of  abortion  in  cattle  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
mere  knowledge  of  its  biology,  but  rather  by  learning  how  the  causative 
infection  invades  the  organs  of  the  animal,  how  to  prevent  such  invasion, 
and,  if  possible,  how  to  destroy  or  render  inert  the  infection  already  present. 

The  disease  being  of  a  chronic  nature,  there  is  a  tendency  to  acquire 
an  immunity.  To  keep  an  animal  until  such  immunity  is  acquired  is  a 
speculative  proposition,  and  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  not  always  the 
wise  move,  moreover,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  commercial  and  breeding 
value  of  the  animal. 

At  present  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  method  or  agent  that  will 
serve  as  a  proven  cure  for  abortion.  Several  methods  have  been  tried,  with 
varied  degree  of  success.  The  sequelae,  or  diseased  condition  resulting 
from  abortion,  seems  to  be  of  greater  significance  than  the  mere  fact  that 
an  animal  aborts.  Apparently,  the  treatment  is,  at  this  time,  directed  more 
towards  the  conditions  following  abortion.  It  Is  not  the  mere  fact  that  an 
animal  aborts,  but  usually  the  resulting  sterility  that  causes  an  owner  to 
sell  the  animal  to  a  butcher  or  to  an  unsuspecting  buyer,  who  may  in  time  ; 
suffer  a  great  loss  from  the  introduction  of  a  diseased  animal  to  a  sound  I 
herd. 
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It  would  appear  that  some  control  measures  should  be  enacted,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  widespread  and  the  task  of  controling  it  would  involve 
a  very  great  percentage  of  the  herds,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  measures 
could  be  put  in  operation  at  this  time. 

Legislation  that  would  require  the  seller  of  cattle  to  provide  the  pur- 
chaser with  a  statement  as  to  their  past  and  present  condition,  would  be  a 
big  step  in  the  right  way. 

BliAGKIiEG  (Milzbrand) 

Blackleg  is  an  acute,  infectious,  but  not  contagious  disease  of  cattle 
and  exceptionally  of  other  ruminants  and  of  swine.  It  is  caused  by  an 
anaerobe  organism,  known  as  the  bacterium  chauveaui.  The  disease  mani- 
fests itself  in  young  cattle,  while  older  cattle  are  attacked  only  exceptionally. 
It  is  easily  controlled  by  a  preventive  vaccination,  which  is  now  universally 
practiced  by  nearly  all  cattle  raisers,  thereby  reducing  the  losses  to  a 
minimum. 

Blackleg  exists  as  an  endemic  disease,  mostly  in  that  section  of  the 
state  lying  east  of  the  mountains,  although  there  have  been  a  few  cases 
reported  from  the  west  side. 

Until  recently,  the  blackleg  pellets  have  been  used  by  most  stockmen. 
The  vaccine  received  by  this  department  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  and  distributed  gratis  to  the  farmers,  is  of  the  powdered  form,  to 
be  administered  in  suspension  with  sterile  water.  The  preparations  recently 
introduced  are  blackleg  aggressin,  blackleg  filtrate  and  anti-blackleg  serum. 

During  this  biennium  13,000  doses  of  blackleg  vaccine  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  veterinarians  and  cattle  owners. 

• 

JOHNE*S  DISEASE  (Paratuberculosls  of  Cattle) 

Johne's  disease  is  a  chronic  infectious  and  contagious  disease,  caused 
by  a  bacilli  affecting  the  intestinal  muscus  membrane.  The  symptoms  of 
the  disease  consist  in  gradual  emaciation  or  loss  of  flesh,  unattended  by 
fever  or  pain;  however,  when  diarrhea  develops,  it  may  occasion  irritation, 
causing  some  pain.  The  appetite  is  quite  variable  and  milk  supply  decreased. 
On  post-mortem,  the  walls  of  the  small  intestines  are  found  to  be  consider- 
ably thickened. 

This  disease  has  been  quite  satisfactorily  diagnosed  and  reported  from 
several  districts  on  the  west  side.  Inasmuch  as  all  attempts  to  treat  the 
disease  have  led  to  unsatisfactory  results,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  isolate  or 
destroy  affected  animals  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  satisfactory  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  found  in  low,  wet  pastures  or  those  that  fre- 
quently become  flooded. 

GliANDERS. 

Glanders  (Farcy)  is  a  contagious  and  infectious,  usually  chronic  disease, 
which  chiefly  affects  horses  and  mules,  also  human  beings.  It  is  character- 
ized by  the  development  of  nodules  that  have  a  tendency  to  break  down, 
causing  ulcers.  It  is  caused  by  the  bacillus  mallei,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  diseases,  having  been  known  by  the  Greeks  since  the  fourth  century. 

The  disease  is  decreasing  from  year  to  year.  It  was  feared  that  the 
extensive   movement  of  horses  for  war  purposes   would  tend  to  spread  the 
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infection.  However,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  such  has  not  been 
the  case.  There  are  reported  from  time  to  time  isolated  cases,  particularly 
from  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

The  control  of  glanders  involves,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous 
reports,  careful  supervision  over  horses  in  congested  areas,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  new  infection  from  outside  sources.  The  congested  areas  are  in  the 
wheat  belt,  and  it  is  there  that  the  biggest  percentage  of  reactors  are  found. 
The  fact  that  the  ophthalmic  mallcin  test  has  been  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 
subcutaneous  has  made  possible  a  more  extensive  campaign  In  the  control  of 
this  disease,  since  the  time  required  to  conduct  the  examination  is  less  and 
the  results  obtained  are  very  accurate.  This  is  especially  true  as  applied 
to  range  horses. 

In  case  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ophthalmic  test, 
samples  of  blood  serum  from  the  suspicious  horses  are  sent  to  the  Pathologi- 
cal Labaratory,  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  where  the  com- 
plement-fixation and  agglutination  tests  are  made,  and  the  reports  sent  to 
this  office. 

Coincident  with  the  finding  of  reactors,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  immediately  destroy  these  animals.  This  often  seriously 
inconveniences  the  farmer,  especially  so  when  they  are  being  used  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  harvesting  crops.  Those  known  as  open  cases  are  immedi- 
ately destroyed,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  at  times  to  allow  the  farmer 
to  use  reactors  that  do  not  show  clinical  symptoms,  until  arrangements  could 
be  made  to  replace  the  diseased  horses.  This  permission  is  granted  only 
where  strict  surveillance  can  be  maintained. 

Cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  infected  premises  involves  considerable 
care  and  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector. 

Ih  several  instances  there  has  been  a  considerable  loss  to  the  farmer, 
as  he  does  not  receive  any  indemnity  for  destroyed  glandered  horses.  For 
that  reason,  the  work  has  not  progressed  as  well  as  It  would  have  had  in- 
demnity been  allowed,  as  in  the  case  of  tuberculous  cattle.  The  horseman 
feels  that  he  is  unjustly  considered,  and  it  would  appear  that  legislation 
could  be  enacted  whereby  owners  of  glandered  horses  would  receive  in- 
demnity, thereby  assisting  the  department  to  further  its  work  along  this 
line.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  glanders  eradication  work  done  by  the 
department  during  the  biennium : 

HOUSIi:S   TF.Sl'BD   FOR   GLANDfJRS — July  1.  lOlS  to  June  SO,  11120. 
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RABIES  (Hydrophobia) 

Rabies  is  an  acute,  contagious  and  invariably  fatal,  infectious  disease 
caused  by  a  filterable  micro-organism  known  as  negri  bodies.  It  is  usually 
transmited  by  the  bite  of  an  infected  animal  to  other  animals  and  to  man. 
Practically  all  warm-blooded  animals  are  susceptible  to  rabies. 

The  period  of  incubation,  or  the  time  elapsing  between  the  bite  and 
development  of  the  first  symptoms,  is  extremely  variable.  Three  factors 
seem  to  influence  the  incubation  period;  usually  the  .virulence  of  the  organ- 
ism, susceptibility  of  the  animal  and  the  site  of  infection.  It  is  from  ten 
days  to  one  year.  In  dogs  and  swine,  the  period  of  incubation  is,  as  a  rule 
brief — ten  to  thirty  days;  in  cattle  and  horses,  somewhat  longer — mostly  one 
to  three  months.     Young  animals  develop  the  disease  earlier  than  old  ones. 

Surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  the  site  of  infection,  together  with 
the  Pasteur  treatment,  which  is  a  series  of  vaccinations,  is  the  only  logical 
treatment  and  the  one  that  should  be  employed  at  all  times  in  man,  animals 
rarely  ever  receiving  treatment. 

A  case  was  reported  from  North  Bend,  where  a  dog.  coming  supposedly 
from  east  of  the  mountains,  had  biten  a  boy  at  a  road  camp  near  North  Bend, 
and  in  its  mad  race  bit  several  dogs.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  officials 
of  North  Bend,  all  exposed  dogs  were  killed  and  others  either  muzzled  or 
chained  up  for  a  period  of  ninety  days. 

Three  cases,  at  different  times,  were  reported  from  Seattle  and  two  from 
Tacoma.  From  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  especially  in  the  southeast 
portion,  several  cases  have  been  reported,  supposedly  caused  by  dogs  being 
bitten  by  rabid  coyotes. 

Heads  of  suspicious  animals,  upon  dying,  are  sent  to  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Washington  State  College  at  Pullman  and  Washington 
State  Board  of  Health,  Seattle,  where  a  laboratory  examination  has  been 
made  to  verify  the  diagnosis.  It  is  in  all  cases,  where  the  animal  is  under 
control,  better  to  allow  the  animal  to  die,  for  when  killed  in  the  first  stages, 
the  negri  bodies  are  not  always  present  in  the  brain  and  quite  often  the 
brain  is  so  mutilated  in  killing  the  animal  that  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made. 

The  tramp  dog  is  not  only  dangerous  from  a  rabid  standpoint,  but  is  a 
menace  to  the  livestock  industry  at  large.  It  would  appear  that  there 
should  be  more  stringent  methods  for  the  control  of  dogs. 

Following  are  laws  and  quarantines  pertaining  to  the  control  of  rabies 

during  the  past  bienniem: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington: 
Section   1.     That  Section    3204  of    Remington    &    Ballinger's    Annotated 
Codes  and  Statutes  of  Washington  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3204.  Quarantine  shall  mean  the  placing  and  restraining  of 
any  animal  or  animals,  by  the  owners  or  agents  in  charge  of  them,  within 
certain  enclosures  described  or  desii;nated  by  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, the  assistant  commissioner  of  agriculture  assigned  to  the  division  of 
dairy  and  livestock  or  any  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
writing,  and  if  the  quarantine  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  rabies  or  hydrophobia,  the  notice  shall  be  published  in  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  county  or  counties  included  in  the  quarantined  area,  or  if 
there  be  no  such  newspaper,  then  in  one  newspaper  circulating  generally 
within  such  area,  and  said  notice  shall  contain  a  warning  to  the  owners  of 
dogs  within  the  quarantined  area  to  confine  closely  or  to  muzzle  all  such  dogs 
to  effectually  prevent  biting,  and  any  dog  found  running  at  large  in  such  quaran- 
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lined  area  at  any  time  after  five  days  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  suca 
notice  or  known  to  have  been  removed  from  or  to  have  escaped  from  snch 
area,  not  being  muzzled  as  aforesaid,  may  be  shot  or  otherwise  destroyed,  by 
any  person,  without  liability  therefor. 

Any  owner  or  owners  or  agent  who  fails  to  comply  with  or  wilfully 
violates  or  negligently  allows  such  quarantine  to  be  violated  by  the  escape  and 
running  at  large  of  quarantined  animals  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  2.     This  act  is  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  health  and  safety,  and  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Passed  the  Senate,  January  25,  1917. 
Passed  the  House,  February  7,  1917. 
Approved  by  the  Governor,  February  10,  1917. 

Order  No.  28. 

STATE  OF  WA8HINOTON— DEPARTMBNT  OF  AGRIOUIiTURE. 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Ijivestock. 


NOTICE  OF  QUARANTINE. 

The  fact  has  been  determined  and  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  con- 
tagious, communicable  disease,  known  as  rabies  or  hydrophobia,  exists  in  the 
County  of  Stevens,  in  the  State  of  Washington: 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  under  authority  conferred  by  Chapter  13,  Laws  of 
1917,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby  quarantine  the  entire  area  of 
Stevens  County,  in  said  State  of  Washington,  and  establish  the  following 

Rules  and  R^golatlons. 

1.  All  dogs  running  at  large  within  the  boundaries  of  Stevens  County, 
Washington,  shall  be  properly  and  securely  muzzled  so  as  to  prevent  their 
biting  other  dogs  or  animals. 

Provided,  that  this  regulation  shall  not  apply  to  dogs  under  leash  or 
securely  confined  on  the  premises  of  their  owner. 

2.  No  dogs  shall  be  transported  or  moved  from  the  territory  herein- 
before quarantined  to  any  point  putslde  the  quarantined  area  unless  permis- 
sion has  first  been  secured  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  or  his 
authorized  agent. 

Penalty. 

Any  owner,  owners  or  agents  who  wilfully  violate  or  negligently  allow 
this  quarantine  or  these  rules  and  regulations  to  be  violated,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  (1260.00),  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  not 
more  than  ninety  (90)  days. 

Peace  officers,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  6,  Chapter  100,  Laws  of 
1915,  are  requested  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  said  quarantine  rules 
and  regulations,  and  any  person  is  authorized,  under  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  18,  Laws  of  1917,  to  destroy,  -Without  liability  therefor,  any  dog  not 
muzzled  as  herein  provided,  and  found  running  at  large  in  the  herein  defined 
area,  to-wlt:  Stevens  County,  Washington. 

(Signed)       E.  F.  BENSON, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
By  R.  J.  DONOHUE. 
Chief,  Division  of  Dairy  and  Lfvestock. 
Dated  September  22,  1919. 
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Order  No.  25. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTOX — ^DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICVI/TUKE. 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Ijivestock. 


Effective  February  10,  1920. 

It  is  ordered,  that  the  quarantine  for  rabies  placed  upon  the  county  of 
Stevens,  by  Department  of  Agriculture,  Order  No.  23,  dated  September  22, 
1919,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  revoked.  The  efCect  of  this  order  is  to 
remove  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  running 
at  large  of  unmuzzled  dogs. 

(Signed)        E.  F.  BENSON, 
Dated  February  2,  1920.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

(Seal) 

HOG  CHOLERA  (Swine  Fever,  Typhoid  Fever) 

Hog  cholera  is  a  contagious  and  infectious  disease  of  swine,  and  is 
apparently  on  the  increase.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  thatj  as  a 
rule,  the  vaccination  has  not  been  carried  out  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in 
the  hog  raising  districts  of  the  central  states.  Cholera  is  the  most  serious 
of  all  swine  diseases  occurring  in  this  state  and  It,  together  with  what  is 
known  as  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  causes  by  far  the  greatest  loss  among 
swine.  At  present  there  is  considerable  controversy  relative  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  great  many  cases  of  so-called  hog  cholera  being  hemorrhagic 
septicemia. 

Hog  cholera  can  be  controlled  by  the  adoption  of  certain  measures,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  which  are: 

1.  Vaccination. 

2.  Quarantine. 

3.  Sanitation. 

1.  By  vaccination  is  meant  the  use  of  preventative  serum  and  virus 
treatment;  this  being  the  only  known  treatment  that  will  successfully  pre- 
vent and  combat  hog  cholera.  Several  conditions  must  be  considered  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  serum,  (a)  Condition  of  animals  to  be 
treated,  (b)  Methods  employed,  (c)  Quality  of  serum.  Serum  plants 
doing  interstate  business  are  under  Federal  supervision  and  serum  from  such 
companies  has  proven  satisfactory,  providing  It  is  used  within  the  time  limit. 
To  intelligently  administer  the  treatment,  one  must  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  disease  and  treatment,  and  since  only  competent  veterinarians 
possess  these  qualifications,  the  most  favorable  results  follow  the  use  of  serum 
and  virus  in  their  hands.  In  addition  to  the  serum  treatment,  vaccinating 
with  mixed  Infection  bacterins  has  given  uniformly  good  results. 

2.  Quarantine  is  the  most  abused  and  least  understood  word  in  the 
stockman's  vocabulary.  It  is  usually  Interpreted  to  mean  a  restriction  of 
their  personal  liberties,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  should  mean  protection. 
As  applied  to  hog  cholera,  it  covers  the  care  of  sick  hogs  and  proper  disposi- 
tion of  the  dead  ones.  It  is  very  necessary  that  affected  hogs  be  so  confined 
as  to  prevent  a  distribution  of  the  virus  which  is  discharged  by  the  urine, 
feces  and  secretions  from  eyes  and  nose.  Dead  hogs  should  be  burned  or 
buried  in  quicklime.  This  is  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  owner  and  his 
adjacent  neighbors. 
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3.  Sanitation.  Without  sanitation,  the  other  fundamental  principles 
are  practically  worthless.  A  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  all  pens, 
hog  houses  and  exposed  places  is  essential  to  rid  the  place  of  infection. 

The  work  of  inspectors  in  this  department  has  included  the  investiga- 
tion of  reported  outbreaks,  sanitary  survey  of  infected  premises,  and  super- 
vision of  the  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  infected  farms.  Considerable  of 
this  work  has  been  done  by  the  practicing  veterinarians  of  the  state,  and  to 
them  much  credit  is  due  for  their  assistance  and  cooperation  in  this  work. 

Doses  of  serum  and  virus  recommended: 

SERUM 
Weight  of  Swine.  Dose  of  Serum. 

20  to     40  pounds'. 30  cubic  centimeters 

10  to     60  pounds 30  to  40  cubic  centimeters 

60  to     90  pounds 40  to  50  cubic  centimeters 

90  to  1 20  pound.<t 50  to  60  cubic  centimeters 

120  to  3  50  pounds 60  to  70  cubic  centimeters 

150  to  180  pounds 70  to  SO  cubic  centimeters 

180  pounds  and  over 80   to  100  cubic  centimeters 

VIRUS 
Welj^ht  of  Swine.  Dose  of  Virus. 

20    to   40   pounds 1  cubic  centimeter 

Over  40  pounds    2  cubic  centimeters 

Order  No.  21 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON — ^DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Division  of  Dairy  and  liivestock. 

Effective  July  1,  1919. 
Regulations  governing  the  sale,  distribution  and  use  of  anti-hog-cholera 
serum,  also  the  sale  and  distribution  and  use  of  serum  and  virus  within  tlie 
State  of  Washington: 

1.  All  anti-hog-cholera  serum  sold  within  the  state  or  imported  into 
the  State  of  Washington  for  sale,  distribution  or  use  shall  he  produced  un- 
der a  license  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

(a)     The  use  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum  is  not  restricted  in  any  way. 

2.  The  sale,  distribution  or  use  of  virus  shall  he  prohibited,  except 
under  the  following  conditions,  to-wit: 

(a)  All  virus  used  for  immunizing  hogs  against  cholera  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  an  authorized  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

(b)  No  virus  shall  be  shipped  into  the  State  of  Washington  or  sold  for 
distribution  except  to  an  authorized  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(c).  All  hogs  subjected  to  the  simultaneous  method  of  immunization, 
together  with  all  yards,  corrals,  sheds  or  feeding  lots  to  which  said  hogs  hare 
access  (which  corrals,  yards,  sheds,  or  feed  lots  must  not  be  adjoining  a  pub- 
lic highway),  must  be  quarantined  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days. 
Conspicuous  notices  of  quarantine  shall  be  posted  upon  said  premises  in  the 
form  of  a  placard  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  All  hogs  subjected  to  the  simultaneous  method  of  Immunization 
must  be  dipped  in  one  of  the  standard  recognized  dips  before  being  released 
from  quarantine,  and  all  yards,  corrals,  sheds  or  feed  lots  in  which  said 
hogs  had  access  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Dipping  of 
hogs,  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  yards,  corrals,  sheds,  or  feed  lots 
must  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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3.  Veterinary  inspectors  administering  virus  shall  immediately  render 
full  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  giving  names  and  addresses 
of  owners  and  number  of  hogs  treated. 

4.  Violations  of  any  of  the  above  rules  and  regulations  will  constitute 
a  misdemeanor. 

E.  F.  BENSON, 
Sec.  3203,  Rem.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

H.  H.  McCarthy,  By  R.  J.  DONOHUE. 

J.  B.  Brown,  Chief,  Dairy  and  Livestock  Division. 

F.  B.  Hedges, 

State  Board  of  Health. 

Order  No.  22. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON— DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUIiTURE. 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Livestock. 

Effective  July  1,  1919. 
Roles  and  Regulations  Relating  to  Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague. 

1.  When  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  or  swine  plague  appears  the 
owner  must  immediately  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  or  an 
authorized  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  said  oflicer  shall  quarantine  all  portions  of  the  premises  upon  which 
hog  cholera  exists,  and  placard  same  with  card  furnished  for. this  purpose. 

2.  All  persons,  except  the  owner,  duly  authorized  assistants  or  medical 
advisor,  are  forbidden  to  enter  an  enclosure  where  diseased  hogs  are  confined. 

3.  Hogs  must  not  be  moved  from  any  quarantined  premises  except  by 
permission  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  agent. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  or  any  other  person  having  in 
charge  any  swine  that  have  died  of  any  disease,  immediately  upon  the  fact 
of  such  death  coming  to  his  knowledge,  to  burn  the  same  to  ashes  and  clean 
and  thoroughly  disinfect  his  pens,  yards,  and  swine  houses. 

5.  No  person  shall  feed  any  hotel,  restaurant  or  eating  house  swills,  or 
refuse  of  packing  house  offal  to  swine  unless  the  same  has  been  thoroughly 
cooked  and  rendered  free  from  the  possibility  of  carrying  hog  cholera  or 
other  infection  that  might  be  transmitted  through  a  cholera  infected  ham  or 
bacon  rind.  All  dogs  in  a  district  where  hog  cholera  is  known  to  exist  must 
be  restrained  from  running  at  large  and  must  be  confined  to  owner's  premises. 

6.  All  railroad  cars,  steamboats  and  other  means  of  transporting 
hogs  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  before  hogs  shall  be  allowed 
shipment  if  for  purposes  other  than  immediate  slaughter. 

7.  All  hogs  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  any  public  corral,  yard, 
chute  or  undisinfected  railroad  car  shall  be  considered  as  exposed  to  hog 
cholera  and  shall  not  be  sold  for  feeding  or  breeding  purposes  unless  immun- 
ized with  anti-hog-cholera  serum. 

The  violations  of  these  rules  and  regulations  constitutes  a  misdemeanor. 
Sec.  3208,  Rem. 

E.  F.  BENSON, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
H.  H.  McCarthy,  By  R.  J.  DONOHUE, 

J.  B.  Brown,  Chief,  Dairy  and  Livestock  Division. 

P.  B.  Hedges, 

State  Board  of  Health. 

ANTHRAX    (Splenic  Fever) 

Anthrax  is  an  acute,  febrile  infectious  disease  of  domestic  animals, 
especially  of  ruminants  and  horses,  caused  by  the  bacillus  anthracls.  The 
natural  infection  in  herbivorous  animals  occurs  usually  through  ingestion 
of  food  and  water  which  contain  anthrax  spores.  Carnivorous  animals  are 
usually  infected  from  the  meat  and  blood  of  anthrax  carcasses,  while  the 
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source  of  infection  to  man  comes  usually  from  handling  hides  and  wool  from 
affected  animals. 

This  state  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  that  it  is  free  from  anthrax,  or 
at  least  no  cases  have  been  reported  during  the  past  biennium.  The  disease, 
as  was  reported  some  time  ago  from  King  and  Skagit  Counties,  might  have 
been  anthrax;  the  microscopic  examination  showed  a  germ,  of  which  there 
are  many,  resembling  the  bacillus  anthracis.  The  results  obtained  by  animal 
inoculation  were  negative,  consequently  a  positive  diagnosis  was  not  made. 
In  the  sections  where  the  land  is  flooded  by  rivers  and  tide  waters,  anthrax 
may,  at  some  future  time,  become  the  cause  of  considerable  losses  of  live- 
stock. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS  (Lumpy  Jaw) 

Actinomycosis  is  a  non-contagious,  infectious  disease  of  cattle,  occasion- 
ally affecting  other  animals  and  man,  caused  by  the  ray  fungus.  It  is  a 
chronic  disease  and  may  extend  over  months  and  even  years,  especially  so 
when  it  develops  in  the  bone  structure.  Superficial  cases,  accessible  to  sur- 
gical treatment,  respond  quite  favorably  to  treatment. 

These  cases  are  frequently  reported  from  widely  scattered  sections  of 
the  state,  and,  if  upon  investigation  are  found  to  be  in  advanced  stages,  the 
animals  are  killed.  Those  of  supposedly  recent  origin,  which  offer  a  favor- 
able prognosis,  are  quarantined  and  treatment  suggested. 

SHEEP  SCAB. 

For  the  past  two  years,  this  disease  has  not  manifested  itself  to  any 
great  extent.  This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  thorough  campaign  conducted 
in  the  Fall  of  1918.  This  Department,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  taken  every  precaution  to  keep  the 
infection  from  getting  a  start.  Strict  surveillance  is  kept  on  sheep  from 
without  the  state  and  inasmuch  as  two  of  our  neighboring  states  are  infected, 
it  is  necessary  that  rigid  inspection  be  maintained. 

Scabies  is  caused  by  a  very  minute  parasite,  the  psorptes  ovis;  these 
mites  burrow  into  the  skin,  producing  an  irritation  which  causes  the  sheep 
to  rub,  scratch  and  bite  themselves.  The  wool  becomes  taggy  from  the  biting 
and  pulling  of  wool,  and  as  the  condition  progresses,  the  affected  areas  become 
denuded  of  wool  and  a  bard  crusty  scab  forms.  Later  on,  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  sheep  may  be  affected,  and  if  the  disease  is  allowed  to  progress, 
death  follows  in  a  great  many  cases. 

The  scab  mite  works  so  insidiously  that  an  entire  band  may  be  affected 
before  the  condition  is  detected.  The  mite  is  more  easily  found  in  areas  of 
recent  infection  than  in  the  old  encrusted  areas. 

Destruction  of  the  scab  mite  is  the  only  cure  for  the  condition;  the 
affected  sheep  will  clean  up  and  grow  a  new  fleece  as  soon  as  this  is  accom- 
plished. To  this  end  dipping  in  a  recognized  dip  approved  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  is  the  only  safe  way.  Affected  sheep  are 
dipped  twice,  at  intervals  of  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  all  exposed  sheep  are 
dipped  once. 

Scabies  is  a  menace  to  the  sheep  industry  in  that  the  wool  crop  is,  in 

part,  lost  and  the  unthrifty  condition  of  the  lambs  makes  them  unfit  for  the 

market.     The  expense  connected  with  the  dipping  is  by  no  means  a  small 

item,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Department  is  observing  every 

^caution  to  keep  the  sheep  of  this  state  from  becoming  infected. 
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When  sheep  scah  was  discovered  In  Okanogan  county  in  October,  1918, 
the  following  order  was  issued: 

Order  No.  12. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON,  DEIPABTllfBNT  OF  AGBIGUIiTUIiE. 

Divietion  of  Dair>'  and  Livestock. 

The  fact  has  been  determined,  and  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  con- 
tagious disease  known  as  sheep  scabies  is  now  known  to  exist  in  Okanogan 
County. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  under 
authority  conferred  on  me  by  law,  do  hereby  issue  the  following  order,  to-wit: 

1.  All  sheep  which  are,  or  have  been,  exposed  to  the  disease  of  sheep 
scabies  shall  be  dipped  once  under  the  supervision  of  a  veterinary  inspector 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  a  veterinary  inspector  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  a  dip  approved  by  the  said  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

2.  All  sheep  which  are  now  affected  with,  or  have  originated  from  a 
flock  in  which  scabies  is  known  to  exist,  shall  be  dipped  twice  in  a  dip 
approved  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  such  dipping 
shall  he  supervised  by  veterinary  inspectors  of  tfiis  department  or  of  the 
Bareau  of  Animal  Industry. 

3.  All  stockyards  and  stock  cars  in  which  sheep  known  to  be  affected 
with  scabies  have  been  quartered  shall  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  in  a  man- 
ner approved  by  the  veterinary  inspector  in  charge  of  this  work,  before 
again  being  used  for  the  quartering  or  transportation  of  livestock. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  order,  all  sheep  which  have  been  trailed, 
herded,  driven  or  otherwise  moved  over  the  designated  driveways  of  the 
Okanogan  National  Forest,  shall  be  considered  exposed  to  the  disease  known 
as  sheep  scabies. 

Done  at  Olympia,  Washington,  this  7th  day  of  October,  1918. 

E.  F.  BENSON, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

By  R.  J.  IX)NOHUE, 
Assistant  Commissioner 'of  Agriculture. 

Report  by  Counties  of  Sheep  Inspected  and  Dipped  for  Scabies. 

Number 

Inspected  Approximate 

County  Includlnf?  Number 

Re-lnspentiona  Dipped 

Adams 25.0.")0  10,600 

Asotin     11,374  

Benton   130,166  

Chelan    1,043  

Clarke     3,155  

Columbia    19,635  

Douglas 184  

Ferry 3fll  

Franklin 45,091  

Garfield 15,532  

Grant 62,271  

King    10,100  

Kittitas   51,1S4  

Klickitat   77.119  

Okanogan 82,788  58,000 

Pierce    1,061  1,061 

Spokane    1,470  

Stevens    745  

Walla  Walla 39,061  

Whitman    16,355  

Yakima   161,001  
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  give  credit  to  the  practicing  veterinarians  foT 

their  valued  cooperation  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  livestock  diseases. 

They  have  been  diligent  and  accommodating  on  short  notice  and  very  often 
at  a  financial  loss  to  themselves.     I  hope  their  assistance  will  continue  and 

that  they  can  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  services. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  C.  PBLTON. 
Chief,  Division  of  Dairy  and  Livestock. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  BOARD  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Seely,  Seattle,  president. 

F.  H.  Gloyd,  Olympia,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Dr.  Robert  Prior,  Yakima,  Washington. 

Under  the  veterinary  practice  act,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1907,  a 
provision  was  made  for  a  board  of  veterinary  medical  examiners,  consistinK 
of  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  function  of  the  board  is  to  examine  applicants  who  desire  to  prac- 
tice their  profession  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  examination  embraces 
the  following  subjects:  Anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  bacteriology, 
surgery,  hygiene,  sanitation,  practice  of  medicine,  contagious  diseases,  obste- 
trics and  parasitology. 

The  object  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  veterinary  profession 
within  the  ptate  by  licensing  practitioners  who  have  the  necessary  knowledge, 
and  who  are  capable  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  livestock  industry 
In  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  manner,  and  to  obstruct  the  working  of 
empirics  and  imposters  who  prey  upon  the  uninformed,  rendering  a  service 
which,  in  many  instances,  is  based  upon  fallacy  and  really  harmful  for  it 
Imbues  the  unsuspecting  stockmen  with  a  sense  of  security  when,  in  reality, 
he  is  in  danger  of  serious  financial  loss. 

The  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  this  board  is  |1,000.00  for  the 
blennium,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  are  limited  to  the  income, 
it  is  in  reality  self-sustaining. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  graduate  veterinarians  licensed  to  practice  in 
the  State  of  Washington: 

Name —  Last  Known  Address. 

Ackley,  C Centralla 

Androsen,  J.   O Vancouver 

Antlers,    F.    H Pullman 

Badelej',  J.  C Walla  Walla 

Bailey,    J.    Wess    Palouse 

Baker,  E.  T Moscow,  Idaho 

Baker,  R.   R Wenatchee 

Barnhart,    Jesse    EUensburg 

Baynes,  C Tacoma 

Beckman,  H,  M Spokane 

Beletbkl.  T Wasco,  Ore. 

Bestul,  R.  J Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

BIgerell,  G.  W Fairfield 

Bosrart,  E.  A Centralla 

Booton,    L.    R Tekoa 

Boyles,    R Colton 

Brown,  A.  C Vancouver 
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Name^  Last  Known  Address. 

Brown,  D.  W Battleground 

Brown.   L.  A Oregon 

Brown,  O.   S Edwall 

Brown,    .S     L Pullman 

BuUIvant,    J Spokane 

Button,    R.    A Tacoma 

Button,   A.    I Kent 

Button.  O.  G Tacoma 

Buzard,    A.    F3 Caltfonila 

Calkins,    F.   P Michigan 

Carstensen,    C Davenport 

Cassels,    F.    H.    British    Columbia 

Clark   A.    E Oakesdale 

Clark,    G.   W Yakima 

Close,    F.    W Lewlston,    Idaho 

Cornwall.  O.   L.    Almira 

Coults,   R Alaska 

Cozier,   Carl    Bellinghnm 

Cramer,  E.  J U.   S.   Army 

Crouch,    Samuel     Seattle 

Crouse.   A.   E Rosalia 

Cummlngs,   B British   Columbia 

Craft,   A.   E Sunnyslde 

Damman,  A.  J Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Davidson,    W.   W Stockton,    Cal. 

DIrstlne,    P.   H Pullman 

Donaghue,    J.    A Ritzvllle 

Donohue,    R.    J Tolt 

Doty,    R.    B Seattle 

Drake,    E.    J South    Dakota 

Edmonds,    E Mount   Vernon 

Ehmer,  E.   A Seattle 

Elliott,    T Uniontown 

Ells,  F.  C Spokane 

Evans,    E.    I Hartllne 

Fast,   G.    B Ritzvllle 

Fay.    C.    P Wenatchee 

Ferguson,   W Goldendale 

Fetridge,    R Kont 

Fisher,     A.     Georgetown 

Flanigan,    J.    A Eugene.    Oregon 

Fleming,    R.    J Palouse 

Ford,   J.   A Sumas 

Foster,  S.  B Portland,   Oregon 

Fuller,   J.   R    Walla  Walla 

Fulllngton,    ir.    C Seattle 

Galbralth,   A.   R Garfield 

Garrett.  W.  I> Puyallup 

Gibson,  J.  D British  Columbia 

Gilliam,   R    T Fairfield 

Glalser,  E.  L Tillamook,  Ore. 

Glalser.   W.    V Tacoma 

Glenn,   V.    D Montesano 

Goln,  J.  W Goldendale 

Graves.  H.  T Puyallup 

Greene,  H.  H Baker,   Oregon 

Grleslnger,    Edwin    Wilbur 

Habecker,   I.    N Oregon 
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Name—  Lait  Known  Address. 

Hadley,  F.  B Madison.  Wis. 

Haggard,    Finch    :  .Seattle 

Hammond,  W.  L B.  A.  L 

Harrington.    D Sunnyslde 

Hart,  W.  Q Tulare,  Cal. 

Harter,  B.  C Pullman 

Hartnagel,  O SeatUe 

Hauschild,   T.   B Kennewlck 

Hendrickscn,    Alfred    Burlington 

Hess,  O.  B Washington.  D.  C. 

HIckingbottom,    R Seattle 

HJort,    Carl Stanwood 

Howard.   Q.   P St   Johns 

Howard.   J Bellingham 

Huff,  Ia  B B,  A.  L,  Iowa 

Husband,   A.   F British  Columbia 

Hutchinson,  £.  N Femdale 

Ickes,  G.  Z.   Palouse 

Jackson,  J.  W Wenatchee 

Jacquiss,  W.  A.    Seattle 

Jarvis.  D.  W.    Sandpoint,   Idaho 

Johnson,  B Spokane 

Johnson,  J.  P Seattle 

Johnson.   Aiark    Clarkston 

Johnson.  O.  W Davenport 

Johnson.  P.  H ColvlUe 

Johnson,  W.  J EHhel 

Jones.   C Yakima 

Jones,  G.  A Sedro  WooUey 

Kalkus,  J.  W Pullman 

Kellum.  V.  S Seattle 

Kennedy,   E.   D Moscow.   Idaho 

Kennedy,  H.  F Newport 

Keown.    H.    Victoria 

Knapp.   H.   S Seattle 

Kydd,  W.   H Oregon 

Knox,  J.  H 

Langdon,   W.   C Water\ille 

Lee,  H.  C Spokane 

LeMay,  D Port  Russell,  Wyo. 

Lloyd.   T.   J Port   Angeles 

Lull,  F.  C Ellensburg 

Macintosh,  A.  W British  Columbia 

Mackintosh,  P Yakima 

Martin,  J.  H Spokane 

Mason,  F.  H.    Spokane 

Mason,  W.   D Utah 

Mast,  R.  P Idaho 

Mawhinney,    H Marcus 

Menig,   O Spokane 

Miller.  K.  C Monroe 

Miller,  S.  T Twlsp 

Miller,   W.   N Portland 

Mitten,  James   Puyallup 

Mlnton,  J.  W Chehalis 

Moffatt,  S.  J Kelso 

Murray,  J McMlnnvIlle.  Ore. 

McAUlHler.  R.  C Corvallls,  Ore. 

McBride,  R.    Everett 

McCoy,   E.   E 
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Kame—  Last  Known  Address. 

McCoy.   J.   H Colfax 

McCoy,  M.  M B.  A.  I.,  Portland,  Ore. 

McKibbln.  J.  A Colfax 

Naylor.  R.  C Spokane 

Nelson,  R  S Tonaaket 

Nelson,  S.  B Pullman 

Nevel.  B.  K. Oregon 

Norman,  C.  T Goldendale 

Nye,  E.  W p Colfax 

O'Donnell,  M.  J Mansfield 

Oderkirk,   C.  C Almlra 

Oliver,  K  M.    Seattle 

Osado,   T Seattle 

Overhulse,  G.  P B   A.  I„  Portland,  Ore. 

Patric,  L.  A Snohomish 

Pauhlman,  V.   C Prosser 

Pelton,  L.  C Olympla 

Pfenning.  H.  E EUensburg 

PhlUIpB,  C.  S Mount  Vernon 

Pickering,  C.  E California 

Picking,  C.  P Vancouver,  Wash. 

Pike,  F Spokane 

Powell,  A.  J Liewlston,  Idaho 

Powell,  E.  T Idaho 

Prior,    Hobt Yakima 

Reeve,  R.  A.   Everson 

Richards,  W.  R 

Richmond,  H.  A Toppenish 

Roberts,  E.   S Enumclaw 

Robillard,  A.  J Seattle 

Rogers,  E.   K Spokane 

Root,   G.  F O'Brien 

Ross,  W.  J Mansfield 

Rothlisberger,  L.  H.    Colvllle 

Rude,  A.  .E Davenport 

Sandwlth,  C.  J Friday  Harbor 

Saperstoin,  A Femdale 

Schader,  C.  H Sunnyslde 

Schultz,  C.  H Chicago 

Seely,  J.  T Seattle 

Sheppard,  G.  F Wapato 

Sheppard,  J.   N Wapato 

Shuler,   H.   IT ^ Spokane 

Smith,  B.  IT Yakima 

Smith,  F.  E Seattle 

Staggs,  Geo.  W Weston,  Ore. 

Stewart.  W.  W Seattle 

Stickney,    Tj.   G Toppenish 

Stouder,  R.  W Manhattan,   Kan. 

Strandherg,   C.    A Monroe 

Stratton,  J.  J Spokane 

Stuart.  G.  E Spokane 

Swingley,  G.  A Seattle 

Thompson,  J.  C Pomeroy 

Trippeer,  H.  A Walla  Walla 

Trotter,  J.  O    Rockford 

Unbewust,  G.  A Harrington 

Unrau.    G Arlington 

Vetterllng,  H.   A Spokane 

Weeks,  H.   S Elma 
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Name—  Last  Known  Addr?M. 

Wegner,   K.  E Pullman 

Whitlow.    E.    T 

Wilson,  W Dayton 

Woods,  J.  W Walla  Walla 

Woodslde.  J.  H Redmond 

WriKht,  C.  C Independence.  Ore. 

Yfttes,  G Seattle 
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PREDATORS  ANIMALS. 

Hon.  F.  H.  Gloyd, 

Comfnissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  The  result  of  the  campaign  against  predatory  wild  animals 
in  the  State  of  Washington  has  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all  stock- 
men with  whom  our  trappers  have  come  in  contact. 

The  horseheaven  country,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  was  a 
veritable  coyote  paradise  until  our  hunters  disturbed  the  tranquil  life  of  the 
so-called  "government  dogs"  there.  Mr.  J.  A.  Benson  and  Mr.  R.  £.  Jackson, 
who  run  sheep  in  that  section,  have  heartily  indorsed  the  work  of  our  trap- 
pers, and  Mr.  Benson  states  that  they  reduced  the  losses  caused  by  coyotes 
from  "several  hundreds  of  dollars  to  almost  nothing  the  past  few  years." 
Yakima  County  has  always  been  badly  infested  with  coyotes,  but  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  our  trappers  in  that  section,  they  have  been  reduced  fully  50 
per  cent  of  their  former  numbers.  Down  in  Walla  Walla  County,  it  appears 
that  coyotes  from  all  the  surrounding  country  like  to  visit  the  valley  between 
Wallula  and  Touchet.  A  trapper  there  has  done  excellent  work  and  has 
given  the  coyotes  such  a  disturbing  time  that  they  are  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.  Last  spring,  he  located  a  litter  of  pups  under  a  grease  wood  bush 
and  that  night  trapped  the  mother,  when  it  was  found  that  both  her  front 
feet  had  been  cut  off  by  traps  and  the  stubs  healed  over.  This  sounds  cruel, 
but  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  this  one  coyote  had  taken  heavy 
toll  In  sheep  and  poultry  and  had  been  hunted  and  trapped  for  by  amateur 
trappers  for  some  time,  no  sympathy  was  expressed  at  her  death.  It  is  these 
wise  old  battle-scarred  individual  animals  that  cause  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  losses  in  the  state.  Reports  from  former  hunter,  G.  T.  Rose,  indicate 
that  last  year  approximately  1 1,000  worth  of  sheep  were  killed  by  coyotes 
in  western  Stevens  County.  After  two  trappers  worked  in  the  county  with 
traps  and  poison,  this  loss  was  practically  eliminated.  Forest  Supervisor 
Reed,  of  the  Colville  National  Forest,  reported  bear  killing  a  large  number 
of  sheep  in  the  forest.  A  trapper  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  and  killed 
three  large  bears  and  a  cougar.  The  sheep  killings  stopped  at  once.  A 
trapper  has  been  located  near  Vance,  in  Lewis  County,  for  some  time.  Re- 
centl^r  a  number  of  trappers  had  to  be  dropped  from  the  force  on  account  of 
lack  of  sufficient  funds.  When  this  news  reached  Vance,  both  stockmen  and 
poultry  raisers  got  together  and  forwarded  the  inspector  in  charge  a  petition 
asking  that  the  trapper  be  kept  in  the  "Big  Bottoms  Country",  where  he 
had  saved  them  hundreds  of  dollars  In  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry.  This  trapper 
not  only  has  killed  a  considerable  number  of  coyotes  and  bobcats,  but  a 
large  number  of  skunks  as  well.  In  Okonogan  County,  coyotes  have  been 
reduced  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  former  numbers,  sheep  and 
poultry  raising  is  more  profitable  there  and  game  has  increased  wonderfully. 

As  stated  before,  the  work  of  predatory  animal  eradication  has  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  stockmen,  poultry  raisers  and  sportsmen,  but  the 
work  is  far  from  finished.  With  the  small  amount  of  funds  available,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  move  trappers  from  one  locality  to  another  as  the  ranges 
are  cleared.  As  a  result,  a  few  individuals  are  left,  which  restock  the 
country  in  a  remarkably  short  time.     For  instance,  not  long  ago  Mr.  E.  F. 
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Benson  wrote  that  at  one  time  we  had  the  Rattle-snake  Hills  country  prac- 
tically freed  of  coyotes,  but  after  the  trappers  had  moved  elsewhere,  within 
two  years  his  range  was  badly  reinfested.  This  statement  was  soon  proTen. 
A  trapper  was  sent  to  the  section  and  succeeded  in  killing  twenty-nine 
coyotes  the  first  month. 

The  funds  now  available  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  this  work.  Now  that  we  have  the  coyote  population  greatly  decreased, 
it  is  only  proper  that  even  greater  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  entirely 
eliminate  this  pest  from  the  state.  With  more  funds,  not  only  more  experi- 
enced trappers  could  be  employed,  but  organized  poison  campaigns  could  be 
carried  on  that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Several  states 
have  recognized  the  great  savings  gained  by  destroying  predatory  wild 
animals,  and  large  sums  have  been  authorized  by  state  legislatures  to  be  used 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  in  the  work.  The  following 
list  of  cooperating  states,  together  with  the  amounts  appropriated  last  year 
for  predatory  animal  work,  is  interesting: 

Arizona    $25,000 

Colorado    25,000 

Nevada    30,000 

New  Mexico 20.000 

North  Dakota    5,000 

Orepon    5,000 

Texa« 55,000 

irtah 100.000 

Washington 17,000 


1282,000 

Prom  present  indications,  it  would  appear  that  several  of  these  states  will 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  even  greater  sums  during  the  next  two  years. 

The  money  appropriated  by  the  last  session  of  the  Washington  State 
Legislature  for  predatory  animal  control  has  been  used  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


MONTH 


1919— 

April 

May 

June .'. 

July 

Auf^ust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1920— 

January 

Febraary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AUjETUSt 

September 

October 


STATE  FUNDS 


■  Number 
of  Men 
Employed 


8 
9 
9 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
5 

4 
5 
5 
5 
1 


6 
5 
6 
6 
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Salaries 
Paid 


1880  8i 

808  26 

1,026  67 

883  66 

794  84 
770  88 
804  67 
750  00 
5^90 

486  94 
540  66 
499  29 
630  00 
82  74 


680  89 
640  65 
627  88 
600  65 


$11,906  80 


FEDERAL  FUNDS 


Number 

of  Men 

Employed 


16 

14 

9 

tS 

15 

15 

11 

6 

8 

4 
4 
5 
7 
12 
10 
4 
5 
8 
6 


167 


Salaries 
Paid 


$l«546  00 

1.398  17 

819  17 

1,115  8S 

1.322  50 

1,181  88 

1,081  3S 

565  88 

203  17 

366  17 
347  50 
5S5S3 
727  61 
1,146  84 
1,196  67 
395  67 
446  65 
686  67 
668  50 


Amount  of  State  Fund 

Balance  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1020. 


115.724  35 

.$17,000  00 
.    5.008  90 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  all  expenditures  for  supervision,  express  of 
traps  and  other  equipment,  and  field  travel  of  inspectors,  have  been  paid  for 
from  Federal  funds.  All  traps  and  other  equipment  has  been  furnished  by 
the  government  also. 

The  coyotes  and  other  wild  animals  killed  in  the  state  of  Washington 
by  Federal  and  State  hunters  during  the  past  five  years,,  has  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  several  hundreds  of  thousand  dollars,  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  stockmen  and  sportsmen,  and  has  practically  stamped  out  rabies  in  the 
state.  To  discontinue  the  work  now  would  be  fatal.  We  have  the  coyote 
on  the  run.  The  price  of  fur  is  way  down,  consequently  the  private  trapper 
will  seek  other  lines  of  work,  so  this  means  more  work  for  state  and  govern- 
ment.    Think  it  over. 

STANLEY  G.  JBWITT, 
515  P.  O.  Bldg.,  Predatory  Animal  Inspector, 

Portland,  Oregon.  tJ.  S.  Biological  Survey. 

November  12,  1920. 
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DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Gloyd, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Olympla,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  In  pursance  of  the  requirements  of  the  Horticultural  Code 
enacted  by  the  1915  Session  of  the  Washington  State  Legislature,  I  herein 
submit  to  you  a  summary  of  the  administration  of  the  division  of  the  years 
1918  and  1919,  and  a  report  of  the  activities  as  Chief  of  the  Division. 

The  horticultural  industry  of  Washington  has  forged  to  the  front  until 
the  State  stands  among  the  foremost  in  the  production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. In  1917  and  1919,  it  occupied  first  place  in  apple  production.  In 
1918,  New  York  was  the  only  state  showing  a  greater  production  of  apples. 

In  the  production  of  pears,  it  occupies  second  place,  and  in  peach  pro- 
duction, fourth  place.  The  small  fruit  industry  has  increased  in  similar 
proportion.  This  growth  has  increased  the  demands  for  better  pest  control 
work,  has  created  new  demands  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  new 
insects  and  diseases.  New  marketing  problems  have  constantly  arisen,  hence 
the  work  of  the  division  is  divided  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  pest  control  work,  which  checks  the  work  of  dangerous  insects 
and  diseases. 

(2)  Quarantine  work  is  a  service  which  prevents  the  introduction  of 
new  dangerous  insects  or  diseases  by  preventing  commodities  coming 
through  the  regular  avenues  of  trade  from  infested  territory  into  the  State 
of  Washington. 

(3)  Standardization  work,  which  helps  to  establish  standard  grades 
for  all  products  placed  upon  the  market,  and  a  standard  package  or  con- 
tainer for  them  to  be  marketed  in. 

The  quarantine  service,  in  operation  in  all  of  our  ten  district  inspector's 
offices,  makes  these  ports  of  entry  into  the  state.  We  have  two  maritime 
ports  of  entry  for  foreign  shipments,  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  At  Seattle,  close 
co-operation  is  carried  on  with  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  in  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  quarantines.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  abnormal 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  all  avenues  of  trade,  have  placed  new 
responsibilities  upon  all  inspection  officials  in  the  execution  of  quarantine 
regulations. 

The  fact  that  no  new  insect  nor  disease  has  gained  entrance  into  oar 
orchards  or  fields  in  that  time,  proves  the  fact  that  the  service  has  been 
equal  to  the  requirements.  With  the  annual  shipments  of  potatoes  from 
tuber  moth  infested  fields,  the  efforts  of  shippers  to  get  products  into  the 
state  from  alfalfa  weevil  infested  territory,  and  not  one  case  of  infection 
having  been  recorded,  is  further  evidence  that  the  inspection  service  has 
been  very  efficient.  Many  new  pests  have  been  found  on  plants  and  plant 
products  coming  into  the  state,  and  destroyed,  which  if  once  established, 
would  have  caused  an  inestimateable  damage. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  a  program  necessitates  a  large  amount  of 
orchard  demonstrative  work,  of  an  educational  character,  showing  the 
proper  use  of  spraying  apparatus,  the  correct  mixture  of  materials  and  the 
way  that  they  should  be  applied  for  the  best  results. 
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Crop  estimates  are  made  from  time  to  time  and  published  in  the 
Monthly  News  Letter. 

A  census  of  the  orchards  and  small  fruit  plantations  is  constantly  being 
checked  by  the  inspectors  in  the  field,  so  that  correct  reports  on  acreage  may 
be  obtained.  Disinfection  and  clean-up  work  necessitates  a  certain  amount 
of  police  control,  the  same  as  is  required  in  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
state  insecticide  and  fungicide  law.  A  special  inspection  service  is  operated 
in  connection  with  the  admission  of  California  grown  potatoes  into  this 
state,  and  for  the  past  five  years,  Mr.  F.  N.  Rhodes,  inspector  at  Seattle,  has 
spent  about  five  months  yearly  at  California  shipping  points  inspecting 
shipments  destined  for  Washington. 

The  standardization  work  necessitates  the  inspection  of  orchards,  pack- 
ing houses,  and  all  fruits  and  vegetables,  after  being  packed  for  shipment, 
or  during  the  process  of  packing. 

The  inspection  of  nurseries  and  nursery  stock,  the  disinfection  and,  if 
necessary,  the  condemnation  and  destruction  of  infected  stock,  and  the 
issuance  of  nurserymen's  licenses. 

The  standardization  work  has  been  in  the  process  of  development  for 
several  years,  and  has  now  reached  that  degree  of  perfection  that  Washing- 
ton grades  of  apples  and  other  markings  are  known  to  the  commercial  trade 
the  world  over,  and  received  as  such.  This  is  a  great  benefit  to  both  the 
producer  and  consumer.  It  is  an  advertisement  for  the  state's  products  that 
can  not  be  excelled,  and  should  be  extended  until  every  agricultural  and 
horticultural  product  placed  upon  the  market  carries  with  it  a  standardized 
grade  and  pack.  It  is  a  common  language  between  producer  and  consumer 
which  can  be  used  close  at  hand,  or  in  the  most  distant  avenues  of  the  trade. 

It  aids  in  preventing  the  shipment  of  green,  immature  products,  which 
always  demoralize  the  markets.  It  establishes  a  quality  standard  which  is 
the  only  way  to  check  shippers  from  taking  the  advantage  of  high  pricesi. which 
are  always  offered  for  the  earliest  products. 

During  1919,  pear,  potato,  and  cantaloup  grades  were  declared  and 
promulgated,  which  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit.  The  1920  crop  of  pota- 
toes, in  some  sections,  will  all  be  shipped  under  Washington  State  grades, 
which  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  grades  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Markets. 

At  all  times  co-operative  work  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets, 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Marketing  division,  is  carried 
on,  in  the  fixing  of  grades,  and  the  receipt  and  dissemination  of  information 
brought  out  by  experimental  investigation. 

HORTICULTURAL   DISTRICTS. 

The  State  is  divided  into  ten  horticultural  districts,  each  district  has 
**An  inspector  at  large,'*  who  is  district  inspector,  and  as  many  local  in- 
spectors as  the  appropriations  for  horticultural  work  in  the  various  counties 
made  by  the  county  commissioners  will  warrant.  As  noted  on  the  accom- 
panying cut.  District  No.  1  is  made  up  of  the  counties  of  Walla  Walla, 
Columbia,  Garfield,  and  Asotin.  The  district  inspector  is  Elwin  G.  Wood. 
His  office  is  in  the  court  house  at  Walla  Walla.  E.  G.  Wood  succeeded  H.  L. 
Miller  as  inspector.  May  1st,  1919. 
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District  No.  2  comprises  the  counties  of  Spokane,  Whitman,  Lincoln, 
Ferry,  Stevens,  and  Pend  Oreille.  The  district  inspector  is  Mr.  E.  B.  Kelley. 
located  in  the  Columbia  building,  at  Spokane.  The  siae  of  this  district  is 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  one  district  man  to  give  it  proper  atten- 
tion, and  consequently,  some  interests  and  sections  are  neglected.  Because 
of  that  fact,  this  district  should  be  divided — Fferry,  Stevens  and  Pend  d'OreiUe 
forming  a  district,  with  the  office  located  at  Colville.  The  increased  inspec- 
tion work  caused  by  the  more  drastic  pest  control  work  in  connection  with 
the  potato  industry,  as  well  as  fruit  growing,  makes  it  imperative  that  more 
men  be  put  in  the  field  if  the  work  is  properly  coped  with.  By  segregating 
this  territory  from  Spokane,  Lincoln  and  Whitman  Counties,  Adams  County 
could  be  added,  which  would  make  the  territory  much  more  condensed,  and 
better  located  geographically,  to  be  covered  from  the  office  point  at  Spokane. 

District  No.  3  is  now  comprised  of  Benton,  Franklin  and  Adams  Coun- 
ties. F.  B.  Bailey  is  district  Inspector,  his  office  being  in  the  county  office 
building  at  Prosser.  Mr.  Bailey  succeeded  Mr.  Luke  Powell,  in  July,  1919, 
who  resigned  to  assume  management  of  his  Individual  orchard. 

District  No.  4  is  made  up  of  Chelan,  Okanogan,  Douglas  and  Grant 
Counties.  P.  S.  Darlington  is  district  Inspector,  and  has  his  office  In  the 
Chelan  County  court  house,  at  Wenatchee.  This,  and  District  No.  5  are  the 
principal  fruit  producing  sections  in  the  state,  which  necessitates  a  large 
amount  of  inspection  work,  and  better  individual  service  could  be  rendered 
if  Okanogan  County  was  made  a  distinct  district.  District  No.  5  is  comprised 
of  Takima  and  Kittitas  Counties.  C.  L.  Robinson  is  district  Inspector,  and 
has  his  office  in  the  Yakima  County  court  house.  H.  L.  Miller  succeeded 
C.  B.  Wood,  who  resigned  after  a  short  period,  to  accept  a  more  remunerative 
position.  His  vacancy  was  filled  by  C.  L.  Robinson,  July  1st,  1919.  Because 
of  the  widely  diversified  interests  in  this  district,  Including  the  different 
fruits,*  potatoes,  cantaloups,  melons  and  vegetables,  the  inspection  force  is 
the  most  elaborate  of  any  district  in  the  state. 

District  No.  6  includes  Wahkiakum,  Cowlitz,  Skamania,  Clarke  and 
Klickitat  Counties.  I.  R.  Fletcher  is  district  Inspector,  and  has  his  office 
at  Vancouver,  in  the  National  Bank  building.  The  boundaries  of  this  dis- 
trict are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  roan  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
entire  territory,  on  account  of  transportation  conveniences,  and  similarity 
of  Interests,  Wahkiakum  should  be  taken  from  this  district  and  added  to 
Pacific  and  Grays  Harbor  Counties,  making  another  district.  This  territory 
would  be  accessible  from  some  central  point,  and  the  horticultural  Interests 
of  the  entire  territory  would  be  similar. 

District  No.  7  comprises  Lewis,  Thurston,  Mason,  Pacific,  and  Grays 
Harbor  counties.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  benefit  which  it  would  be  to  take  the 
two  counties  from  this  district  and  add  to  Wahkiakum  for  another  district. 
Mr.  Theo.  Albert  is  the  district  inspector,  and  is  offlced  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Southwest  Washington  Fair  Association,  in  their  office  in  Chehalls.  Mr. 
Albert  succeeded  Mr.  E.  P.  Perry,  December  1st,  1919,  Mr.  Perry  having 
moved  to  California. 

District  No.  8,  district  Inspector,  Henry  Huff,  Sumner.  This  is  another 
district  which  should  be  divided.  It  now  comprises  Pierce,  Kitsap,  Jefferson 
and  Clallam  Counties.     The  Inconveniences  of  transportation  facilities  and 
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road  conditions,  make  It  impossible  for  him  to  properly  cover  the  entire  terri- 
tory more  than  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  small  fruit  Interests  are  so  Intensified  in  this  district  that  they  de- 
mand more  attention.  Jefferson  and  Clallam  should  be  taken  from  this  dis- 
trict, and  by  adding  Island  and  San  Juan  Counties,  a  district  could  be  formed, 
wUch  by  boat  communication,  would  be  much  easier  given  proper  attention. 

District  No.  9  Is  made  up  of  King  County  alone.  Mr.  F.  N.  Rhodes  is  the 
district  inspector,  and  is  officed  in  the  City-County  building.  This  being  a 
maritime  port,  makes  the  inspection  work  of  great  Importance  in  protecting 
the  state  from  the  Introduction  of  foreign  pests.  It  is  the  largest  dlstribut- 
inST  &nd  receiving  port  in  the  state,  and  requires  the  constant  service  of  two 
men,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  more  men  are  necessary. 

District  No.  10.  C.  O.  Weiss  is  inspector,  and  Is  located  in  the  Commercial 
building,  at  Everett.  Mr.  Weiss  took  possession  of  this  district  May  1st, 
1920,  being  the  first  inspector  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  this  district. 

The  district  now  is  composed  of  Snohomish,  Skagit,  Whatcom,  San  Juan, 
and  Island  Counties.  Transportation  problems  make  it  very  undesirable 
to  have  all  of  these  counties  in  this  district.  It  necessitates  the  going  to 
Seattle  to  get  to  the  Island  Counties,  besides  the  territory  is  so  extensive  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  proper  attention  to  it. 

To  Siunmarize. 

Four  new  districts  should  be  formed  as  suggested,  if  the  best  service 
is  rendered.  The  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  small  fruit  Interests 
in  these  counties,  make  it  imperative  that  more  attention  be  given  this  terri- 
tory, in  order  that  the  sections  may  be  kept  free  from  the  invasions  of  the 
different  pests. 

The  tree  fruits  are  also  demanding  more  care,  better  attention  is  being 
paid  to  clean-up  work,  which  demands  the  attention  of  close,  frequent  inspec- 
tion to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done,  and  done  at  the  right  time  to  get 
results.  There  are  constantly  new  insects  and  diseases  threatening  the 
economic  crops  of  the  state.  Closer  attention  must  be  given  to  quarantine 
work.  We  must  have  constant  police  control  to  keep  the  enemies  from  our 
boundaries.  The  introduction  of  any  one  of  several  pests  which  are  to  be 
found  in  other  states,  in  a  short  time,  would  mean  a  damage  to  the  state 
that  could  not  be  estimated  by  actual  dollars  and  cents.  Some  states  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  in  the  control  of  a  single  pest.  Every  citizen  of  the 
state  should  endeavor  to  keep  these  enemies  out  of  Washington. 

County  Inspectors. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  inspectors  provided  for  by  the  Provisions  of  the 
Horticultural  Law — the  inspectors  at  large,  or  district  inspectors,  and  the 
local  or  county  inspectors. 

Section  13,  of  the  Horticultural  Law,  Chapter  166,  Session  Laws  1915, 
says:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  each 
County,  at  the  time  of  making  a  regular  tax  levy  in  each  year,  to  include  a 
tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  each  county,  in  such  an  amount  as  they 
shall  feel  will  produce  funds  sufllcient  to  meet  the  expense  of  inspecting  and 
disinfecting  orchards,  etc." 
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This,  when  complied  with,  furnishes  a  fund  with  which  the  local  in- 
spectors are  employed.  This  fund  is  augmented  by  the  aid  of  car-load 
inspection  service  fees,  to  the  extent  that  is  makes  it  possible  to  meet  tlie 
demand  for  increased  inspection  service  during  the  shipping  season. 

The  district  inspectors  are  located  at  county  seats,  as  near  the  center 
of  their  districts  as  feasible,  and  direct  the  activities  of  the  local  inspectors 
in  the  districts.  Each  district  inspector  has  as  many  local  Inspectors  as  the 
seasonable  work  demands,  and  funds  permit.  In  some  counties,  the  bulk  of 
the  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  potato  crops.  The  counties,  in  some 
instances,  appropriate  only  $250.00,  which  is  to  care  for  the  inspection  of  In- 
coming nursery  work  during  the  shipping  seasons,  while  in  some  of  the 
principal  horticultural  counties,  the  amounts  vary  and  run  as  high  as  $16,000. 
Any  excess  funds  which  are  not  used  are  always  diverted  back  to  the  county. 

The  list  of  counties  making  appropriations  is  as  follows: 

Asotin  Grays  Harbor  Pierce 

Chelan  Jefferson  Skagit 

Clallam  Kitsap  Skamania 

Clark  Kittitas  Snohomish 

Columbia  Klickitat  Spokane 

Douglas  Lewis  Walla  Walla 

Ferry  Lincoln  Whatcom 

Franklin  Mason  Yakima. 

Garfield  Okanogan 

Adams,  Cowlitz,  Grant,  Island,  Pacific,^  Pend  d'Oreille,  San  Juan,  and 
Wahkiakum  Counties  are  the  ones  which  do  not  make  appropriations  for  the 
care  of  their  Horticultural  interests.  In  Pacific  County,  is  to  be  found  the 
principal  cranberry  interests  of  the  state,  representing  investments  amount- 
ing to  about  one  and  one-half  million  dollars,  which  should  be  better  pro- 
tected, by  horticultural  inspection,  to  control  the  ravages  of  injurious  pests, 
and  prevent  the  introduction  of  new  pests. 

WEATHER. 

The  weather,  in  1918,  was  seasonable  during  the  entire  year,  but  in 
December,  1919,  a  very  unusually  cold  wave  passed  over  the  state,  and  in 
some  sections,  the  low  temperature  severely  injured  many  trees,  killing 
others.     Peaches  and  sweet  cherries  suffered  the  greatest  loss. 

In  the  Yakima  and  Snake  River  valleys,  the  peach  crop  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  cherry  crop  was  greatly  reduced,  and  many  trees  which 
were  not  killed,  were  so  reduced  in  vitality  that  the  fruit  did  not  make  a 
normal  development  and  prematurely  ripened,  when  about  three-quarters 
size. 

The  peach  trees,  which  were  not  killed,  made  a  more  rapid  recovery 
than  did  the  sweet  cherries.  Many  cherry  trees  seemed  to  withstand  the 
weather  with  slight  injury,  but  as  the  season  advanced,  they  showed  a 
weakened  condition,  and  many  died.  Many  others  will  fail  to  put  out 
growth  next  season.     Further  comments  are  made  in  the  notes  by  districts. 
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ORCHARD    WORK. 

The  orchard  work  varies  greatly  according  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  state.  In  some  sections,  where  the  commercial  orchard  predominates, 
the  orchard  work  consists  largely  of  police  work  in  connection  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  prevailing  pests.  In  other  parts  of  the  state,  the  home  orchard 
is  much  in  evidence,  and  up-to-date  orchard  methods  and  care  are  sadly 
neglected.  In  these  orchards,  demonstrations  of  "How  to  prune"  are  given. 
The  owners  are  told  the  proper  spray  solution  to  use  to  control  existing 
insects  or  diseases,  and  shown  the  correct  way  of  application. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  development  in  the  small  fruit  sections  has 
been  rapid,  and  the  area  has  been  greatly  increased.  In  this  connection, 
much  Information  has  been  given  out  pertaining  to  the  proper  selection  of 
berry  sites.  The  inspectors  are  frequently  called  upon  to  examine  tracts  of 
land  as  to  the  suitability  for  berry  growing,  and  are  asked  for  demonstra- 
tions in  planting,  cultivating,  and  general  care  of  the  plants. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  small  fruit  areas  has  made  a  great  demand 
for  this  kind  of  service,  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  inspection  force 
to  meet  all  calls. 

The  trying  out  of  new  methods  and  the  testing  of  new  spray  materials 
has  been  one  of  the  activities  of  the  department  for  many  years. 

Melon  and  potato  inspection  makes  new  duties  for  the  inspectors,  and 
much  information  is  given  out  in  connection  with  vegetable  growing  in 
general. 

Thorough  spraying  of  the  orchards  at  the  right  time,  with  the  proper 
material,  is  the  fundamental  principle  for  efficient  pest  control. 

To  get  this  service  properly  done  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
in  connection  with  the  regular  orchard  work. 

In  1918,  a  plan  was  devised  and  put  into  operation  in  the  Wenatchee 
district,  which  gave  very  satisfactory  results.  Single  orchards  which  had 
become  badly  infested  with  codling  moth  or  scab,  had  been  handled  under  the 
direct  charge  and  advisement  of  the  inspectors,  with  satisfactory  results. 
This  demonstrated  the  fact  that  control  could  be  obtained,  and  if  a  com- 
munity could  act  as  a  unit,  the  same  results  could  be  secured  as  in  single 
orchards.  Hence,  meetings  were  held,  and  the  growers  organized  themselves 
into  community  units.  This  necessitated  special  inspection  service  involving 
added  expense.  To  meet  this  condition,  the  growers  voluntarily  assessed 
themselves  from  40c  to  $1.50  per  acre,  according  to  the  acreage  in  the  unit. 
This  fund  was  collected  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization, to  be  disbursed  as  needed.  Any  remaining  unused  part  of  the 
fund  was  held  over  for  the  next  season's  campaign.  The  units  varied  in 
size  from  800  to  2,000  acres. 

Best  results  were  obtained  in  the  units  of  about  1,400  acres.  A  careful 
census  was  taken  of  the  units,  showing  exact  acreage,  number  and  kinds  of 
trees,  their  condition,  age,  varieties,  kind  of  equipment  for  spraying,  and  if 
inadequate,  methods  were  worked  out  whereby  sufficient  spray  outfits  were 
made  available  so  that  every  orchard  could  be  sprayed  at  the  proper  time 
with  the  proper  material,  and  in  the  proper  way.  A  careful  inspection  of 
each  tree  was  made,  and  if  they  were  not  sprayed  correctly,  the  crew  were 
recalled   until  it  was  properly  done.     With   these  plans,  very  satisfactory 
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results  were  obtained.     The  details  of  the  work  will  he  found  In  the  report 
for  District  No.  4. 

DISTRICT  NO.  1. 

The  year's  work  was  begun  and  carried  on  until  the  first  day  of  May, 
1919,  by  Harry  L.  Miller.  Then  the  office  was  turned  over  to  the  present 
Incumbent,  El  win  G.  Wood,  who  has  carried  on  the  remainder  of  the  work 
herein  reported.  Much  valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  Frank 
George,  the  local  horticultural  inspector  for  Walla  Walla  County,  and  Miss 
Pearl  Tinsley  should  be  mentioned  for  the  efficient  manner  In  which  she 
has  done  the  office  work,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  district  inspector 
to  spend  nearly  all  of  his  time  in  the  field  during  the  rush  season. 

Because  of  the  topography  of  the  country,  the  strip  of  orchards  lying 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Snake  River,  in  Whitman  County,  is  included 
in  this  district,  and  is  reported  herein  as  though  it  were  part  of  Garfield 
County. 

All  statistics  herein  reported  should  be  considered  accurate.  The 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  production  has  been  obtained  by  consulting  the 
books  of  the  freight  offices  in  the  district,  and  the  records  of  the  shippers  and 
shipping  agencies.  The  data  relating  to  by-products,  nurseries,  and  storage 
facilities  were  gained  by  personal  visits  to  all  of  the  various  plants. 

Horticultural  Conditions. 

From  the  data  obtained  and  from  general  observations,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  apple  crop  was  90  per  cent  of  normal,  peaches,  plums,  prunes  and 
apricots  were  80  per  cent,  and  sweet  cherries  45  per  cent  normal.  Potatoes 
were  40  per  cent  normal,  onions  and  other  vegetables  90  per  cent  normal. 
However,  the  onion  acreage  was  above  normal. 

The  loss  in  sweet  cherries  was  due  largely  to  lack  of  pollination,  froet 
damage  being  negligible.  The  loss  in  other  stone  fruits  was  due  to  frost 
and  red  spider.  With  the  exception  of  red  spider,  pests  and  diseases-  were 
not  as  troublesome  as  usual.  Each  pest  and  disease  will  be  discussed 
separately. 

Damage  by  Frosts. 

Only  slight  damage  was  done  in  this  district  by  frost.  After  March  26, 
there  were  three  frosts  at  Walla  Walla.  On  April  12,  the  temperature  went 
down  to  27  degrees,  and  on  the  14th,  to  28  degrees.  Again,  on  May  4,  it 
dropped  to  29  degrees.  Prunes  were  the  main  crop  susceptible  to  damage 
by  the  first  two  frosts,  but  frost  warnings  were  given  out  by  the  weather 
bureau,  and  most  of  the  growers  protected  their  crops  by  smudging.  On 
May  4,  there  was  no  perceptible  damage  to  orchards  that  were  smudged,  but 
in  unsmudged  orchards,  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  fruit  then  on  the  trees  was 
frosted. 

There  was  also  a  loss  of  50  to  85  per  cent  in  a  very  few  apple  orchards 
in  frosty  locations.  However,  the  set  of  fruit  was  heavy,  and  the  effect  on 
the  ultimate  yield  was  not  serious.  In  Columbia  County,  Clarkston,  and  in 
the  Snake  River  district,  there  was  no  appreciable  amount  of  frost  damage. 
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Damage  by  Insects. 

Insect  pests  were  less  prevalent  this  year  than  last.  No  doubt,  this  was 
more  or  less  a  natural  condition,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  was 
largely  the  result  of  a  vigorous  and  effective  spraying  campaign. 

San  Jose  Scale.  At  Touchet,  the  scale  had  not  been  bad  in  1918,  and 
most  of  the  growers  there  did  not  spray  last  spring,  with  the  result  that 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  crop  there  was  Infested  with  scale.  There 
was  also  quite  an  infestation  of  scale  at  Clarkston.  However,  the  commer- 
cial orchards  of  the  principal  fruit  producing  sections  in  Walla  Walla 
and  Columbia  Counties  were  so  free  from  scaley  fruit  that  the  average  loss 
was  reduced  to  less  than  5  ^per  cent. 

CocUing  Moth.  The  total  loss  from  wormy  apples  did  not  exceed  3  per 
cent.  Practically  all  commercial  orchards  were  sprayed  five  times  and 
some  six.  The  fruit  on  unsprayed  trees  throughout  the  district  was  very 
wormy,  which  goes  to  show  that  It  was  the  efficient  spraying  that  saved  the 
crop.  The  work  done  by  this  office  with  codling  moth  cages  is  reported  in 
Bulletin  No.  11. 

Aphis.  Little  or  no  damage  was  done  by  aphis  this  year,  and  practically 
no  spraying  was  done  to  keep  them  in  control.  Unquestionably,  the  large 
numbers  of  lady  bird  beetles  stored  and  liberated  by  this  department  was 
the  principal  factor  in  their  control.  This  work  is  reported  in  Bulletin  No. 
16»  of  this  office.      ' 

Bed  Spider.  Prunes  and  cherries  dropped  their  foliage  prematurely  on 
account  of  red  spider.  There  was  a  late  drop  of  prunes  amounting  to  10 
or  16  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  severe 
infestation  of  red  spider  was  the  cause  of  it.  Nothing  was  done  to  control 
red  spider.  A  small  spraying  experiment  was  carried  out  by  this  office  and  is 
reported  under  "Work  of  the  Office." 

Peach  Twig  Borer  was  bad  in  some  peach  orchards. 

Potato  Beetles  occurred  at  College  Place,  Russel  Creek,  Dixie,  Dayton 
and  the  Snake  River  district.  This  will  be  further  discussed  under  "Work 
of  the  Office." 

Damage  by  Diseases. 

The  greatest  loss  from  disease  was  caused  by  peach  leaf  curl.  It  was 
quite   serious  on  susceptible  varieties   of  peaches  throughout  the  district. 

It  is  probable  that  the  dormant  lime  sulphur  spray  was  applied  too  late 
to  be  effective  for  the  peach  leaf  curl. 

Apple  Powdery  Mildew  was  quite  prevalent  early  in  the  season,  but  by 
harvest  time,  the  damage  done  was  not  very  apparent.  However,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  damage  in  some  orchards  was  considerable  and 
spraying  should  be  practiced  to  control  this  disease. 

Fire  Blight  was  not  especially  virulent  this  season,  and  did  but  little 
damage. 

Apple  Scab  occurs  in  some  small  orchards  in  Mill  Creek  Canyon,  but  has 
not  been  observed  any  place  else  in  the  district. 

— 4 
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It  iB  reported  that  brown  rot  occurred  in  the  prunes  In  some  orchards  at 
College  Place,  but  it  was  not  seen  by  the  fruit  inspectors.  A  thorough  InYes- 
tigation  should  be  made  at  harvest  time  next  year  to  determine  whether  this 
disease  is  becoming  established  here,  and  to  what  extent  control  measiires 
should  be  adopted. 

Rhizoctonia,  black  leg  and  other  potato  diseases  were  very  prevalent 
and  caused  a  loss  of  perhaps  60  per  cent  in  the  potato  yield. 

On  the  whole,  the  orchards  of  the  district  are  in  good  condition.    The 
general  sentiment  among  the  growers  and  their  attitude  toward  the  orchard 
industry  and  toward  the  state  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very  good.    The 
growers  have  been  untiring  in  their  spraying  campaign  to  control  the  San 
Jose  scale  and  the  codling  moth,  and  have  produced  a  remarkably  clean 
crop  of  fruit  this  year.     Almost    without    exception,    they    have    cooperated 
with  the  fruit  inspectors  in  an  effort  to  put  up  a  grade  and  pack  of  fruit  that 
is  a  credit  to  the  district.     The  principal  criticisms  to  be  made  are  these: 
First,  in  many  orchards,  the  tops  of  the  trees  had  not  been  thinned  oat 
sufficiently  to  produce  the  best  grade  and  quality  of  fruit  of  which  the  trees 
are  capable,  but  more  and  better  pruning  is  being  done  this  winter  than  last 
However,  the  tendency  this  winter  is  to  prune  too  heavily.     There  is  too 
much   heading   back   being   done   in   bearing   orchards    by   some    growers. 
Second,  in  some  orchards,  the  trees  are  too  close  to  produce  the  best  results, 
and  the  crowded  condition  should  be  relieved  by  removing  part  of  the  trees. 
However,  some  of  the  growers  are  beginning  now  to  remove  some  of  the 
fillers  or  to  prune,  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  removing  them  in  another  year 
or  two.     Third,  very  few  growers  thin  their  fruit.     With  the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  labor,  they  do  not  believe  that  thinning  would  pay.     As  a  re- 
sult of  these  things,  the  grade  of  apples  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be.     How- 
ever, these  things  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  growers  hy 
means  of  bulletins  and  by  personal  work  among  them,  and  a  decided  im- 
provement is   to   be  looked   for  the   coming  year.     A   few   orchards  hare 
suffered  from  drouth,  but  wherever  possible,  irrigation  systems  are  being 
Improved  and  new  ones  installed,  and  there  should  .be  a  greater  abundance 
of  irrigation  water  next  year. 

Some  of  the  orchards  are  in  alfalfa,  but  the  majority  of  the  apple 
orchards  are  under  clean  cultivation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  irrigation 
facilities  Improve,  more  of  the  orchards  will  be  seeded  to  alfalfa,  as  most 
of  the  growers  realize  the  need  of  more  humus  in  our  orchard  soils. 

With  the  biggest  crop  of  apples  this  district  has  ever  produced,  there 

was  a  decided  lack  of  preparedness  to  handle  it.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
losses  already  discussed,  there  was  a  severe  loss  in  the  apple  crop  at  harvest 
time,  due  directly  to  heavy  winds,  frost  and  snow  about  October  20,  and  a  very 
cold  wave  early  in  December.  Lack  of  storage  facilities,  a  scarcity  of  apple 
boxes,  insufficient  refrigerator  cars,  with  the  early  date  on  which  the  frost 
and  snow  arrived,  combined  to  make  the  losses  much  heavier  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been  had  the  growers  been  prepared  to  pick  each 
variety  of  apples  as  fast  as  It  was  ripe  enough.  A  total  loss  of  one  hundred 
carloads  and  the  reduction  of  another  one  hundred  carloads  from  first  class 
apples  to  vinegar  stock,  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
above  causes. 
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During  a  period  of  eight  days,  from  December  9,  to  December  16,  1919, 
the  daily  minimum  temperature  was  below  zero.  The  lowest  temperature 
was  reached  on  the  13th,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  -23  at  Clarkston,  -19  at 
Dayton,  -21  in  the  city  of  Walla  Walla,  but  -28%  just  west  of  the  town,  -36  at 
Lowden,  and  -32  at  Attalia.  A  table  showing  the  December  range  of  tem- 
perature follows  at  the  close  of  the  report. 

During  this  period,  and  from  December  first  to  20th,  the  trees  were 
covered  with  a  heavy  coating  of  Ice.  which  had  formed  on  them  during  the 
last  day  of  November  and  first  day  of  December. 

As  a  result  of  the  severe  weather,  practically  all  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
were  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  Injury  was  manifest  in  the 
early  spring  by  a  discoloration  in  the  cambium  layer  of  the  trunks  and  base 
of  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  As  the  season  advanced,  the  discoloration  disap- 
peared in  many  of  the  trees,  while  in  others  that  were  more  severely  iifjured, 
a  new  cambium  layer  formed  and  new  sap  wood  was  laid  down  over  the  dis- 
colored wood  beneath.  Old  prune  trees,  in  the  Blalock  section,  that  just 
before  blooming  time  in  April,  looked  completely  hopeless  because  of  the 
cambium  being  black  and  looked  entirely  dead  on  the  trunks  and  scaffold 
limbs,  in  June,  looked  healthy  and  showed  a  prospect  of  40  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop.  A  layer  of  new  sap  wood  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  has  been  laid  down  above  the  discolored  wood,  and  the  trees  seem 
to  be  making  a  normal  development,  except  that  many  of  the  lower  limbs 
and  twigs  are  entirely  dead  and  dry.  Still,  other  trees  have  remained 
sickly,  making  a  very  weak  growth  of  foliage,  which  came  out  later  than 
that  on  other  trees  of  the  same  variety.  Most  of  the  peach  trees  developed 
a  sickly  growth  of  leaves,  but  by  this  time  some  trees  look  normal,  while 
others  are  dead,  or  nearly  so.  Some  apple  trees,  especially  Rome  Beauty, 
that  had  suffered  for  water  during  the  summer,  did  not  have  strength  enough 
to  burst  into  leaf.  Others  leafed  out  normally  and,  in  June,  withered  and 
died  back  from  the  tops.  This  is  especially  true  of  Stayman  Winesap  and 
Yellow  Newtown  trees.  In  many  trees,  certain  large  laterals  died,  while  the 
rest  of  the  tree  remained  normal. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  winter  killing  of  spurs  and  twigs,  especially 
in  Rome  Beauty  trees.  In  most  of  the  sweet  cherry  trees,  the  limbs  died 
back  and  many  of  the  cherries  turned  yellow  and  ripened  prematurely. 
Dozens  of  the  trees  died.  There  are  some  dead  prune  trees,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  prunes  are  coming  out  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Asotin  County  suffered  the  greatest  loss  because  peaches  and  sweet 
cherries  are  grown  most  extensively  there.  However,  the  cherries  did  not 
suffer  nearly  so  much,  as  at  Walla  Walla.  In  Garfield  County,  most  of  the 
fruit  is  along  the  banks  of  the  Snake  River,  and  the  damage  is  less  than  in 
other  sections.  Columbia  County  grows  mostly  apples,  and  the  permanent 
loss  is  not  so  heavy.  In  Walla  Walla  County,  the  loss  is  heavy  on  peach 
trees,  sweet  cherries  and  prunes,  and  rather  severe  in  some  apple  orchards. 

Throughout  the  district,  the  prospect  was  brighter  at  blossoming  time 
than  three  weeks  later.  The  sweet  cherry  bloom  was  nearly  normal. 
Apples  and  prunes  showed  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  bloom,  but  were  reduced 
by  an  early  June  drop  to  40  per  cent  of  normal. 
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We  have  no  check  on  the  number  of  trees  killed  or  injured,  and  It  is 
still  impossible  to  tell  just  what  percentage  will  come  back  to  normal  condi- 
tion in  1921. 

The  following  table  shows  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  in 
the  different  counties: 


ASOTIN  OOUNTT 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

WALLA  WALLA 
OOUNTT 

DATE 

Minimum  Temperatare 
-28  (Olarkston) 

Minimum  Temperature 
-10  (Dayton) 

BCinlmum  Tenpsratore 
-28  (Blaloek) 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Mjjnhiiinn 

• 
December   1 

21 
17 
12 
10 
15 
19 
26 
17 
10 
14 
15 
2 
4 
8 
17 
80 
44 
42 
45 
41 

11 
-2 

-  4 

-  6 
1 
7 

15 

-  9 
-11 

9 

0 

-20 

-28 

-10 

-7 

18 

82 

87 

86 

86 

32 

26 

21 

20 

21 

86 

81 

10 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

8 

15 

89 

44 

46 

24 
14 

6 

11 

1 

1 

10 

6 

-  4 

6 

-6 

-15 

-10 

-10 

-14 

0 

12 

25 

27 

82 
20 

17 

W 

December   2 

10 

December   8 

9 

December    4 

15                 10 

December   6 

18 
86 
24 

18 
11 
10 

8 

December    6 

11 

December    7 

13 

December   8 

8 

December    0 

0 

December  10 

7 

December  11 

8         •       -2 

December  12 

5               r            -10 

December  18 

1 

2 
6 
11 
84 
80 
S9 
66 

-14 

December  14 

-IS 

December  15 

-10 

December  16 

.  0 

December  17 

11 

December  18 

17 

December  10 

84 

December  20 

28 

NOTE— Snake  River,  In  Qaiileld  and  Whitman,  not  recorded. 


DATE 

WALLA  WALT.A 

BLALOOK 

Ground  Sheltei 
Minimum 

Minimum 

December   8 

_  1 

December    0 

-  8 

Decenibsr  10 

-  2 

Decsraber  11  

-  4 

Decomber  12 

-15 
-21 
-17 
-14 
•  2 

-22 

December  IS 

-28% 
-28 

December  14  

December  15 

-19 

December  16 

There  is  a  notable  lack  of  organization  and  co-operation  among  the 
growers  of  this  district.  The  writer  believes  that,  through  organization 
and  co-operation  among  the  growers  of  the  several  localities,  much  could  be 
done  to  solve  the  following  problems:  The  labor  situation  could  be  surveyed 
in  advance  and  provisions  made  to  secure  an  adequate  labor  supply,  with  a 
uniform  wage  scale  for  the  various  kinds  of  orchard  and  packing  house  work. 
Arrangements  could  be  made  with  saw  mills  and  dealers,  to  supply  enough 
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box  Bhooks  early  in  the  year,  and  thus  avoid  the  recurrence  of  losses  from  a 
box  shortage.  Much  could  be  done  by  co-operation  in  securing  materials 
and  labor  for  extending  the  storage  facilities  on  individual  farms,  or  in 
building  community  packing  and  storage  houses.  Many  other  things  could 
be  done  along  these  lines. 

Crop  Redaction. 

From  table  No.  1,  exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  find  that  the 
production  for  car  lot  shipments  from  District  No.  1,  was  1,400  carloads  of 
fruit  and  962  carloads  of  vegetables.  Of  the  1,400  carloads  of  fruit,  1,176 
were  grown  in  the  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  Counties,  and  the  962  carloads 
of  vegetables  were  produced  in  the  imediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Walla 
Walla.  Data  on  vegetable  shipments  from  Clarkston  and  the  Snake  River 
are  unobtainable.  Correct  data  on  large  quantities  of  peaches  and  other 
stone  fruits  shipped  from  the  Snake  River  section,  especially  from  Clarkston, 
could  not  be  secured.  Neither  have  the  fruit  and  vegetables  used  for  home 
consumption  been  considered.  However,  adding  2,350  tons  of  apples,  95 
tons  of  pears,  380  tons  of  cherries,  20  tons  of  plums  and  400  tons  of  tomatoes 
used  in  the  canning  and  by-products  factories  within  the  district,  Increases 
the  production  to  about  1,520  carloads  of  fruit  and  987  carloads  of  vegeta- 
bles, without  considering  home  consumption  or  express  shipments  of  less 
than  straight  carloads. 

Exports,  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  topography  of  this  district  divides  it,  naturally,  into  two  sections. 
The  Walla  Walla  valley  includes  the  fruit-producing  areas  of  Walla  Walla 
and  Columbia  Counties,  and  the  Snake  River  valley  includes  the  principal 
fruit-producing  areas  of  Garfield,  Whitman  and  Asotih  Counties.  The 
Lewiston  district,  in  Idaho,  lies  Just  across  the  river  from  Clarkston,  the 
fruit  section  of  Asotin  County,  and  all  of  the  fruit  from  Clarkston,  as  well 
as  most  of  that  from  farther  down  the  river,  in  Garfield  and  Whitman  coun- 
ties, is  shipped  from  Lewiston.  This  makes  it  difilcult  to  segregate  the 
shipments  of  Washington  grown  fruit  from  those  of  Idaho  grown  fruit 
shipped  out  from  the  same  stations.  A  similar 'condition  exists  on  the  state 
line  between  Walla  Walla  County  and  Oregon.  It  is  difilcult  to  segregate 
shipments  of  fruit  produced  in  the  state  line  section  of  Walla  Walla  County  from 
those  grown  Just  across  the  line,  and  shipped  out  from  the  state  line  ware- 
houses. However,  the  following  table  should  be  considered  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  shipments  of  Washington  grown  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Dis- 
trict No.  1.  It  shows  the  shipments  from  each  of  the  above  geographical 
districts  and  the  totals  for  the  entire  district.  The  shipments  are  given 
in  actual  carloads.  On  account  of  the  shortage  of  refrigeiator  cars,  they 
were  loaded  heavy,  and  the  average  is  well  above  the  standard  carload  for 
the  product  reported. 

Potato  Beetle  Eradication  Campaign. 

In  1918,  potato  beetles  did  considerable  damage  to  the  fields  in  College 
Place  and  Blalock  garden  tracts.  A  spraying  campaign  was  inaugurated, 
and  the  bugs  pretty  well  cleaned  out.     However,  they  appeared  in  a  num- 
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ber  of  fields  again  In  1919.  As  soon  as  the  first  beetles  appeared,  a  careful 
suryey  was  made  of  all  the  potato  patches  in  College  Place  district  and 
wherever  bugs  were  found,  the  growers  were  notified  to  spray  and  given 
instruction  on  how  to  do  so.  Four  garden  spray  outfits  were  furnished  by 
the  Walla  Walla  Gardners  Association  and  one  by  the  county.  These 
sprayers  were  loaned  to  the  gardners  whose  fields  were  found  to  be  Infested. 
The  county  inspector  watched  carefully  for  any  new  infestations,  and  looked 
after  the  loaning  of  the  spray  pumps.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  manner 
the  potato  beetles  were  entirely  eradicated  in  that  locality. 

An  infestation  was  found  in  one  potato  patch  in  the  Russell  Creek 
neighborhood,  and  cleaned  out  by  spraying. 

There  was  quite  a  general  infestation  of  bugs  in  the  fields  at  Dixie 
and  in  the  Dry  Creek  neighborhood.  A  pump  was  placed  at  the  Cash  Mer- 
cantile Store  at  Dixie,  for  the  use  of  those  having  Infested  potato  patches, 
and  all  but  two  or  three  small  patches  were  sprayed.  The  writer  believes 
that,  with  several  weeks  of  systematic  work  In  each  of  the  localities  where 
potato  bugs  are  found,  this  pest  can  be  entirely  eradicated  from  the  fields 
of  this  district. 


State  and  County  Fair  Work. 

The  writer  was  appointed  by  the  County  Fair  Board  as  superintendent 
of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  County  Fair.  Previous  to  the  date 
of  the  Fair,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  was  spent  by  Frank  George,  the 
Walla  Walla  County  inspector,  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  Fair  and  getting 
the  various  communities  to  compete  with  community  exhibits.  During  Fair 
week,  we  fixed  up  a  State  Department  of  Agriculture  booth  in  the  horticul- 
tural exhibit  rooms,  and  the  whole  force  was  kept  very  busy  with  the 
exhibits  there.  On  the  day  that  the  County  Fair  closed,  the  best  of  the 
material  there  was  taken  to  make  a  county  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Takima.  A  creditable  showing  was  made,  and  with  the  exception  of  four 
or  five  dollars,  the  entire  expense  of  making  the  exhibit  was  paid  from  the 
premium  money  awarded  to  the  exhibit. 

The  output  of  District  No.  1,  is  as  follows: 
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DISTRICT  1. 


Shipments  of  Freah  Fmtt  and  Veiretablea  (In  Carloads). 


TEAR 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plnms  ft 
Prunes 

Oheirles  Apricots 

Grapes 

Mixed 
Fruits 

PoUtoa 

1919 

176 
907 

104 
61 

19 
18 

102 
270 

77 
96 

0 
8 

10 
2 

9 

187 

IS 

1920 

41 

Totals 

1.068 

166 

82 

4S2 

172    1         14 

12 

146 

M 

YEAR 

Onions 

Cab- 
bage 

Rhu- 
barb 

Carrots 

Spinach 

Aspar- 
agus 

Toma- 
toes 

Table    Parsnips 
Beets 

1919 

516 
616 

67 
60 

26 
28 

9 
25 

26 
13 

1920 

27* 

17 

5    t            8 

Totals 

1.182 

27 

127 

17 

64 

84 

80 

5                S 

Total— 1919 1,250 

Total— 1920 2,818 


Total 8,668 
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Fnrtt  Stom^e  CaipadtT-   (Ib  Boxes). 


TEAB 

Number 

of 
Houses 

KIND  OF  STORAGE 

Totals 

Oommon 

Frost-Proof 

Iced 

1919 

19 
18 

175.802 
142,000 

4o,»IO 

78.000 

86.428 

806,180 
218,000 

1990 

Greenkooac  Report. 


YEAR 

No.df 
Houses 

Assessed 
Valuation 

Square  Feet 
of  Glass 

Volume  of 
Business 

1919 

8 
9 

$68,185  00 
70,635  00 

220.850 
221.180 

172.845  00 
101,900  00 

1990 

SproytBK  Materlala  Used. 


Lime 
Sulphur 
Solution. 

Bbls. 

Arsenate 
of  Lead, 

Dry, 

Lbs. 

Number 
of  Spray 
Machines 

OIL 

Oalcium 

Arsenate. 

Lbs. 

Magnesium 

Arsenate, 
Lbs. 

YEAR 

Dormant 

Distillate 

Emulsion. 

Gals. 

1919 

2.920 
2.020 

80.000 
80.000 

80 
100 

5 

60 

160 

1920 

Totals 

5.840 

178,000 

188 

6 

50 

160 

DISTBICT  No.  2. 

E.  B.  Kelley,  district  Inspector,  reports  that  In  the  vicinity  of  Spokane, 
seven  frosts,  in  the  spring  of  1918.  reduced  the  crop  perceptibly  by  injury 
to  the  buds  at  blossoming  time.  The  December  freeze  of  1919.  damaged 
fruit  which  had  not  been  harvested  or  placed  in  storage,  but  the  trees  were 
not  seriously  injured. 

In  the  spring  of  1920,  smudge  pots  were  used  in  the  Arcadia  orchards 
at  Deep  Park,  at  blossoming  time,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Spokane,  is  to  be  found  a  serious  infestation  of  the 
apple  leaf  roller.  The  pest  has  been  known  to  have  been  in  the  orchards 
of  that  section  for  several  years,  but  had  not,  previously  to  1918,  caused  any 
damage  to  trees  or  fruit.  In  1919,  the  damage  was  very  noticeable,  and 
some  dormant  spraying  was  done  in  the  Spring  of  1920. 

This  season  (1920),  the  loss  from  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
pest  varied  in  different  orchards,  ranging  as  high  as  80  per  cent  in  some  in- 
stances. It  attacked  and  destroyed  the  blossoms  in  some  orchards,  and  in 
others,  attacked  the  apples,  which  left  them  as  culls.  A  concerted  action  is 
being  pushed  toward  community  organizations  for  the  purpose'  of  urging  a 
mutual  effort  in  the  application  of  a  dormant  oil  spray  to  the  trees  in  the 
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whole  infested  territory.  The  Entomological  Division  of  the  State  College  at 
Pullman,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  of  Spokane  County,  are  rendering  their 
valuable  assistance  in  this  campaign.  The  County  Commissioners  of  Spo- 
kane County  made  a  special  appropriation  for  this  clean-up  work.  The 
growers  will  furnish  an  equal  amount,  which  will  create  a  fund  with  which 
a  systematic,  thorough  campaign  can  be  carried  out. 

In  the  Stevens  County  fruit  sections,  during  the  past  two  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  attention  given  to  pest  control  work.  More 
up-to-date  spray  outfits  were  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1920,  than  had  been 
previously  owned  by  the  orchardists.  Similar  conditions  prevail  at  Peach, 
which  is  the  principal  fruit  section  In  Lincoln  County.  In  the  whole  district, 
113  new  power  spray  outfits  were  purchased  during  the  Springs  of  1919  and 
1920. 

The  orchard  census  in  this  district,  as  checked  up  to  date,  shows  a 
total  of  21,333  acres  of  commercial  orchards.  In  Ferry,  Lincoln,  Stevens, 
and  Spokane  Counties,  after  eliminating  the  undesirable,  neglected  territory. 
The  orchards  of  Whitman  County  are  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Snake  River,  and  the  most  of  the  work  has  been  looked  after  by  the  in- 
spector from  the  second  district  because  of  the  close  proximity  to  his 
territory. 


Shipments  of  Fresh 


DISTRICT  2. 
Fruit  and  Veiretables  <I]i  Carload* ). 


TEAR 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums  A 
Prunes 

Cherries 

Apricots 

Mixed 
Fraita 

Pota- 
toes 

Totals 

1919 

1.282 
1,668 

7 
15 

1 
87 

89 

114 

1.3S9 

1920 

60 

2              1 

SOI 

2.148 

Totals 

2,950 

60 

22 

8B 

2]     , 

168 

201 

8.477 

Fmit*  and  Vegetable*  Used  la  Maanfaetaret    of  By-Prodaets 

(la  Toaa  Freak   Frolt). 


TEAR 

Apples 

Pears 

Plums  Af 
Pnines 

Ofaerries 

Small 
Fraita 

Tbma- 
toes 

Ve^U-    Totii 
bles 

1919 

7,170 
5,680 

74 

1% 

164 

16 

478 

1 
200%    '    8,106% 

1920 

5,880 

Totals 

12.850 

74 

1% 

164 

15 

478 

209V4      18,786% 

Frnlt  Storage  Capacity   (la  Boxea). 


TEAR 

1 

1  Number 
'       of 
'   Houses 

KIND  OF  STORAGE 

TotAlf 

Common 

Frost-Proof 

Iced 

1919 

'        17 

881.727 
475,047 

628,099 
946,387 

94,600 

i,iot,aB 

1920 

24 

1.616,©l 
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YEAR 


1919. 
19S0. 


No.  ol 
Houses 


19 
15 


Assessed 
Valuation 


$71,914  00 
65,216  00 


Square  Feet 
of  Glass 


299,200 

282,670 


Volume  of 
Business 


|1S4,860  00 
142,805  00 


Spray   Materiala   Used. 


• 

LIME  SULPHUR 

ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD 

OIL 

Nicotine 

Sulphate, 

Lbs. 

Number  of 

Spray 

Machines 

Used 

TEAR 

?7' 
Lbs. 

Solution, 
Bbls. 

Dry, 
Lbs. 

Paste, 
Lbs. 

Dormant, 
Bbls. 

Distillate 

Emulsion, 

Bbls. 

1919 

850 
250 

180 

1920 

800 

298 

Totals. . . . 

600 

800 

478 

DISTRICT  NO.  8. 

F.  E.  Bailey,  district  inspector  of  District  No.  3,  reports  as  follows  on 
the  effects  of  the  weather  during  the  last  of  November,  and  the  month  of 
December,  1919,  on  the  various  fruits  in  his  district: 

On  the  27th  day  of  November,  1919,  the  thermometer  dropped  below 
the  freezing  point  in  Benton  County.  From  that  day,  until  December  20,  a 
freezing  temperature  prevailed  continuously.  The  daily  temperature 
dropped  steadily  during  the  first  part  of  December,  reaching  the  minimum 
for  the  winter  on  December  12,  and  13.  The  minimum  temperatures  at 
different  points  were  as  follows:  Prosser,  -31  degrees  F.;  Kennewick,  -26 
degrees  F.;  Hanford.  -27  degrees  F.  For  three  entire  days  the  temperature 
remained  below  zero. 

During  this  period  of  extreme  cold,  the  ground  was  protected  by  a  four 
to  ten  inch  blanket  of  snow.     The  sky  was  clear. 

Mild  winter  weather  prevailed  from  the  latter  part  of  December  until 
Spring. 

Effect  of  Winter  on  Apples. 

It  is  well  to  state,  before  discussing  the  effects  of  winter  on  any  of 
the  fruits,  that  conditions  and  results  vary  greatly  from  orchard  to  orchard, 
and  that  all  statements  must,  necessarily,  be  generalities. 

The  effect  of  the  cold  on  the  apple  trees  was  first  noticed  by  the  writer 
about  the  middle  of  January. 

The  cambium  layer  on  the  trunk,  just  above  where  the  snow-line  had 
been,  was  reddish-brown  to  dark  brown.  The  discoloration  was  found  to 
disappear  as  the  examination  was  carried  up  the  trunk  and  onto  the  branches. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  discoloration  was  worst  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  trunk,  although  the  northwest  side  showed  up  in  bad  condition 
where  the  prevailing  wind,  during  the  cold  weather,  had  been  from  that 
direction.     Usually*  the  discoloration  was  present  only  on  one  side  of  the 
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trunk,  but  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  it  extending  entirely  around.  Exam- 
ination of  buds  and  young  wood,  at  this  time,  failed  to  disclose  any  eyident 
signs  of  Injury. 

A  few  days  following  the  discovery  of  the  cambium  discoloration,  the 
bark  on  the  trunks  of  some  injured  trees  was  observed  to  be  loosening  from 
the  wood,  over  limited  areas.  From  this  time,  until  the  close  of  the  dor- 
mant period,  very  little  change  was  noted. 

With  the  opening  of  Spring  and  start  of  sap  flow,  the  injured  trees 
started  leafing  out.  An  excellent  set  of  blossom  buds  became  evident 
About  this  time,  light  brown  blistered  areas  appeared  on  the  bark  of  the 
trunks,  which  had  shown  severe  discoloration.  As  these  blisters,  or  frost 
cankers,  became  older,  the  outer,  paper-like  thickness  of  bark  became  entirely 
loose  from  the  tissue  beneath.  This  outer  bark  could  be  lifted  off  with  the 
fingers,  disclosing  a  greasy,  spongy  stratum  of  tumorous  green  tissue.  This 
green  stratum  was  readily  scraped  away  with  the  finger  nail  or  knife  blade. 
Under  it  was  the  badly  discolored  inner  bark.  This  inner  bark  of  the 
cankers  and  the  underlying  cambium  is  entirely  dead  at  the  present  time. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  bark,  which  gave  sign  of  loosening  during  winter, 
has  split.  Usually,  it  has  remained  intact,  but  partly  loose  from  the  wood, 
resulting  in  either  a  dried  out,  dead  air  space,  or  a  cavity  filled  with  sour 
sap. 

Injury  on  the  branches  has  resulted  in  cankers,  which  are  less  severe 
than  those  of  the  trunk,  and  which  the  tree  can  readily  outgrow.  Longi- 
tudinal splits  in  the  outer  bark  are  frequent  marks  of  injury  on  the 
branches. 

Anyone  viewing  the  tops  of  the  trees  during  the  early  part  of  the 
blooming  period  would  have  forecasted  a  very  good  crop,  but  before  the 
calyx  spray  was  started,  a  change  in  conditions  became  apparent.  The 
blossoms  began  to  shrivel  and  drop  in  great  quantities.  The  force  of  the 
ca]yx  spray  removed  many  more  blossoms. 

The  writer  attributes  the  fall  of  blossoms  chiefly  to  a  reduction  of  bud 
vitality,  due  to  the  cold  winter.  Others  claim  that  it  is  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  bees  and  insects  for  proper  pollination. 

About  ten  days  to  two  weeks  after  starting  to  leaf  out,  many  branches, 
and  often  entire  trees,  showed  arrested  development  of  foliage.  At  the 
present  time,  these  branches  have  quarter  to  half  grown  foliage  of  pale 
color  and  drouth-stricken  appearance.  A  tree  may  have  one  or  more 
branches  showing  affected  foliage  with  the  balance  of  the  tree  showing 
normal  foliage. 

In  most  cases,  foliage  stunted  limbs  are  associated  with  trunk  cankers, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  tree,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  where  one  con- 
dition is  present  without  the  other. 

Many  injured  trees  are  throwing  out  an  abundance  of  sprouts  in  the 
region  of  the  main  fork,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  resulting  from  a  ser^v 
pruning  of  the  top. 

The  writer's  observations  lead  him  to  believe  that  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  winter  injury  can  be  attributed  to  trees  passing  into  winter  with 
immature  wood,  due  to  late  watering  or  being  located  on  subirrigated  soil. 
Drouth,  poor  soil  and  other  vitality  reducing  factors  were  responsible  for 
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winter  causing  severe  injury  in  the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 

iroeBa 

It  is  also  well  to  note  that  practically  all  fall  and  winter  varieties 
suffered  in  one  locality  or  another.  Early  summer  varieties  show  a  minimum 
amount  of  injury. 

The  crop  is  so  badly  scattered  and  spotted  that  accurate  estimates  are 
impossible  to  get,  but  one  is  safe  in  placing  the  estimate  for  all  varieties 
at  forty-five  per  cent  of  normal. 


Bartlett  and  Cornice  pears  suffered  extensively.  Winter  Nelis  and  Anjou 
pears  escaped  with  light  injury. 

Pear  injury  showed  up  in  January  as  a  blackening  of  the  sap  wood. 
Unlike  the  apple,  the  discoloration  was  found  in  all  parts  above  the  snow 
line  and  was  frequently  worst  in  the  younger  wood. 

Again,  unlike  the  apple,  much  of  the  discoloration  began  disappearing 
with  the  advent  of  the  sap  fiow,  and  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  coming 
through  with  a  minimum  amount  of  dead  branches  and  trunk  cankers. 

Peacheis. 

Practically  all  peach  wood  showed  much  discoloration  during  late  win- 
ter months.  The  trees  were  very  slow  in  leafing  out  during  the  spring. 
Some  orchards  developed  a  good  cover  of  foliage  and  ai'e  apparently  coming 
through  the  winter  in  good  shape.  Other  orchards  show  a  scattering  of 
leaves,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  restored  to  profitable  bearing. 
A  small  per  cent  were  practically  killed  outright.  The  writer  estimates  that 
the  peach  acreage  of  the  county  has  been  reduced  about  one  third. 

There  will  be  no  commercial  peach  crop  this  year. 

Apricots. 

Apricots  were  affected  much  as  peaches.  Some  trees  passed  through 
the  winter  in  excel )enl  condition.  Others,  and  often  young,  vigorous  trees, 
were  killed  outright,  or  had  part  of  the  branches  killed. 

Unfavorable  conditions  of  air  and  soil  will  account  for  some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  peach  and  apricot  Injury.     There  will  be  no  apricot  crop. 

Sweet  Cherries. 

The  first  examination  of  sweet  cherry  trees  in  January,  showed  much 
discoloration  of  inner  bark,  cambium  and  sap  wood.  On  the  trunk,  the  bark 
appeared  as  though  it  might  later  separate  from  the  wood.  Examination 
of  fruit  buds,  at  this  time,  showed  a  sixty  per  cent  mortality. 

Little  change  in  condition  was  observed  until  the  start  of  sap  fiow, 
when  the  bark  in  the  discolored  areas  was  observed  to  be  reuniting  very 
rapidly  and  new  layers  of  wood  and  bark  were  laid  down  more  rapidly  than 
In  any  other  fruit. 

Practically  all  branches  started  to  leaf  out,  and  some  of  the  trees  threw 
out  and  set  a  heavy  bloom.  About  four  days  after  the  close  of  the  blooming 
period,  the  upper  and  outer  extremities  of  branches  began  to  wilt.  This 
wilting  and  arrest  in  fruit  and  foliage  development  continued  to  proceed 
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down  the  branches  for  about  eight  days,  when  it  stopped  as  quickly  as  it 
began. 

New  and  vigorous  sprouts  immediately  began  to  appear  just  below  the 
wilted  area.  Apparently  the  extent  of  the  winter  die-back  in  the  cherries 
is  now  definitely  marked  out. 

Of  three  commercial  sweet  cherry  varieties  grown  here,  Bing  and 
Napoleon  suffered  most;  Lambert,  the  least. 

Many  of  the  pollenizer  varieties  withstood  winter  quite  successfully 
and  will  bear  the  only  fruit  in  some  sweet  cherry  orchards. 

The  sweet  cherry  crop  wil]  be  about  twenty  per  cent  normal. 

Sour  Cherries. 

Sour  cherry  injury  is  practically  negligible. 

Plnms  and  Prunes. 

Injury  to  these  crops  is  slight. 

Persian  Walnnts. 

Persian  or  English  walnuts  did  not  leaf  out  this  spring.  About  June  1, 
the  writer  observed  some  trees  which  were  throwing  out  buds  in  the  region 
of  the  main  forks. 

American  Qrapes. 

American  types  of  grapes  withstood  winter  with  a  negligible  amount 
of  injury  in  the  young  cane  tips. 

European  Grapes. 

Around  Kennewick,  where  most  or  these  grapes  are  grown  on  trellises 
and  wintered  without  protection,  they  were  killed  to  the  snow  line.  Within 
the  past  three  weeks,  buds  are  breaking  just  above'  the  ground,  which  may 
develop  canes  for  next  year. 

At  Hanford  and  White  Bluffs,  the  stool,  or  short  pruning  system  of 
California,  is  practiced.  The  vines  are  mounded  over  with  earth  during 
the  winter.  While  these  vines  suffered  some,  they  will  yield  seventy  per 
cent  of  a  crop.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  these  mounded  vines 
which  had  the  aditional  protection  of  a  packing  shed  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  vineyard,  came  through  winter  one  hundred  per  cent  good. 

Cane  Fruits. 

Practically  all  exposed  canes  were  killed  to  the  ground,  but  new  canes 
are  growing  in  abundance. 

Strawberries. 

Strawberries  were  protected  by  the  snow  blanket,  and  did  not  suffer  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 
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TBMPBRATURE2   RBCORD* — DBCEBIBER,  1»1». 


DATE 


December  1 
December  2 
December  8 
December  4 
December  5 
December  6 
December  7 
December  8 
December  9 
December  10 
December  11 
December  12 
December  13 
December  14 
December  15 
December  IG 
December  17 
December  18 
December  19 
December  20 
December  21 
December  22 
December  23 
December  24 
December  25 
December  26 
December  27 
December  28 
December  29 
December  30 
December  81 


FROSSEB 


Maximum 


SO 
SO 
2S 
25 
21 
28 
32 
28 
12 
13 
17 
4 
-  1 
2 
7 
16 
28 
80 
30 
41 
39 
40 
54 
51 
51 
46 
62 
44 
84 
42 
42 


Minimum 


27 
12 

6 

4 

3% 
8 

11 
10 

5 

9 

VA 

-29% 

81 

-24 

-17 

-  4 

2 

15 

20 

25 

80 

88 

80 

33 

26 

29 

27 

26 

32 

28 

23 


HANFORD 

Oharacter 
of  Day 


doudy 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Pt.  Cldy. 

Clear 

Pt.  Cldy. 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Clear 

Pt.  Cldy. 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Pt.  Cldy. 


KENNEWICE 


Maximum 


Minimum 


29 
28 
24 
24 
19 
25 
26 
24 
12 
12 
18 

-  0 

-  8 
-8 

3 
18 
22 
80 
83 
87 
46 
48 
40 
55 
60 
60 
44 
86 
86 
44 
42 


11 
0 
0 

-  2 

-  2 
-7 
-14 

-  8 
-10 
-9 
-26 
-27 
-23 
-10 

-  0 
8 

11 
20 
25 
82 


83 
30 
SO 
29 
28 
88 
81 
24 
20 


The  following  tables  give  the  detailed  information: 


DISTRICT  8. 
Sklpmenta  of  Fresh  Fralt  and  Vevetables  (In  Carloads). 


TEAR 

s 

< 

8 

n 

7 
830 

337 

e 

at 

Pu 

145 

1  Plums  and 
^          Prunes 

s 

CI 

e 

4 

5 

8 

r 

< 

9 

O, 

li 
C 

17 
36 

53 

8 

"E 

a> 

£i 

\^ 

CB 

SO 
42 

'2 

p 

c 
O 

10 
8 

18 

mm 

1 

w 
K 

4 

•  •  ■  • 

4 

8 
2 

oa 
■*j 

o 

Pu 

1 

a 
0 

4» 

s 

u 
6 

Asparagus 

Ok 

i 

a 

1 

g 

1 

OJ 

■*» 
as 

C5 

20 

1 

21 

8 

oa 
■*» 

i 

8 

8 

6 

1 

1919 

666 

1,728 

1 
1 

24!       1 

941 

1920 

261j  15 

80;  ■  5 

64 

78 

1 
2 

10        7 

2,682 

16 

13 

Totals 

2,383 

406 

m 

84 

5 

3,478 
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Fr«lte   mm 


id  Vesetablca   U«ed  %m  Maaufaetvre  of  By- 
(Im  Tomi  Frmh  Fndt). 


YEAR 

Apples 

Grapes 

Total! 

vn» 

780 
l.SSD 

160 
42» 

900 
1,806 

1920 

Totals 



2.160 

S75 

2,7S 



Frvit  Stomse  Capacity  <In  Bozca). 


YEAH 

Number 

of 
Houses 

KIND  OF  STORAGE 

Totali 

Common 

Frost-Proof 

Iced 

1010 

20 

28 

181,000 
181.000 

287,000 
287.000 

18,000 
71.000 

486,000 

al»,000 

1920 

YEAR 

No.  of 
Houses 

1010 

s 

1920 

8 

Assessed 
Valuation 


fl.SSOOO 
l.SO  00 


Square  Feet 
of  Glass 


2,865 
2.865 


Volume  of 
Businas 


11,800  00 
1.800  00 


Spray  Mateiiala  Uaed. 


LIME  SULPHUR 

ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD 

OIL 

Blaek 

Leaf  40 

(Nicotine 

Sulphate) , 

Lbs. 

No.  of 

Spray 

Machines 

Solpbur 

for 
Spray, 

Lbs. 

YEAR 

Dry, 

Lbs. 

Solution, 
Bbls. 

Dry, 

Lbs. 

Paste. 
Lbs. 

• 

Dormant, 
Bbls. 

Distniate 

Emulsion, 

Bbls. 

1919 

17,000 
12,000 

1,666 
1,800 

180,000 
195,000 

2,500 
2,700 

120 

150 

40,000 

1920 

SD.OOO 

Totals 

20,000 

3,456 

375.000 

5,500 

270 

70.000 

DISTRICT  NO.  4. 

The  biennial  period  ending  July  1,  1920.  has  been  a  period  of  pros- 
perity and  progress  in  the  horticultural  industries  of  this  district.  Pros- 
perity has  been  due  largely  to  the  profitable  prices  that  the  growers  haye 
been  able  to  obtain  for  their  fruit.  But  wonderful  progress  has  been  made 
in  different  directions,  such  as  increased  fruit  production,  more  and  better 
fruit  storage  facilities,  more  and  better  spraying  equipment,  also  a  largely 
increased  use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  with  a  resultant  higher  per- 
centage of  clean  fruit. 

Up  until  1918,  the  largest  fruit  crop  ever  produced  in  this  district  was 
8.232  cars  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  In  1918  there  was  a  production  of  9,578 
cars  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  in  1919.  the  total  production  was  13,621  care. 
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While  there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  more  and  better  fruit 
storage-house  construction  in  the  past  two  years,  still  it  is  a  regretable  fact 
that  fruit  storage-house  construction  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
production,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of  cold  storage  in  which 
line  there  has  been  no  new  construction.  There  are  at  this  time,  July  1, 
1920,  however,  two  new  cold  storage  plants  under  construction,  one  at 
Wenatchee,  to  have  a  capacity  of  300,000  boxes,  and  one  at  Peshastin,  to 
have  a  capacity  of  200,000  boxes.  The  Wenatchee  district  took  more  or  l^ss 
serious  loss  in  1919  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  storage  facilities,  coupled 
with  a  condition  of  an  acute  car  shortage. 

Pest  Control. 

That  more  and  better  spraying  has  been  done  and  consequently  that 
better  pest  control  has  resulted  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
500  new  power  sprayers  were  sold  to  the  growers  in  1919,  and  approxi- 
mately 400  more  in  the  spring  of  1920.  This  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  the  regular  standard 
spray  materials,  as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  table. 

In  1918  Sunnyslope  was  the  wormiest  community  in  the  whole  Wen- 
atchee district.  This  community  shipped  that  year  about  400  cars  of  apples. 
The  damage  done  by  worms  was  estimated  at  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop, 
which  amounted  to  a  loss  of  about  80  carloads  of  apples,  or  a  loss  in  money 
of  about  $100,000.00.  Such  a  loss  as  this  has  an  effect  on  the  growers 
similar  to  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  on  an  army.  It  hurts  the 
morale.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  grower  skeptical  and  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  tried  methods  of  codling  moth  control.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  had  one  good  example  on  Sunnyslope  in  1918.  During  the 
winter  of  1917-18  a  certain  grower  on  Sunnyslope  asked  me  if  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  to  get  rid  of  the  worms.  He  felt  that  he  had  done 
everything  that  he  could  possibly  do,  but  still  had  suffered  a  loss  from 
worms  of  35  per  cent  for  three  years  straight  running.  He  was  becoming 
discouraged.  I  promised  to  give  him  some  special  attention  during  the 
season  of  1918  and  see  if  we  could  not  help  him  get  rid  of  his  worms. 
His  orchard  lay  on  three  different  slopes.  We  made  it  a  point  to  determine 
spray  dates  for  these  different  slopes  and  made  it  a  point  to  be  present  each 
time  he  sprayed  to  see  that  his  equipment  was  right  and  that  the  spraying 
was  properly  done.  The  consequence  was  that  in  1918,  when  all  of  Sunny- 
slope averaged  20  per  cent  worm  infestation,  this  man  had  just  1^  per  cent 
worm  infestation. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  I  called  a  meeting  of  growers  on  Sunnyslope  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  codling  moth  situation.  I  emphasized  to  those 
growers  the  fact  that  the  codling  moth  could  be  controlled  and  cited  the 
example  of  this  one  particular  grower,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  to 
substantiate  my  statements.  I  explained  to  those  growers  that  if,  by  giving 
one  grower  special  attention  straight  through  the  season,  we  could  help  him 
reduce  his  worm  infestation  from  35  to  1^  per  cent  in  a  year  like  1918, 
I  could  see  no  reason  why,  if  we  gave  each  individual  in  the  community  the 
same  special  attention  and  could  get  each  of  them  to  give  us  the  same  co- 
operation, we  could  not  materially  reduce  the  worm  infestation  of  the 
whole  community.     However,  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  available  for 
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that  kind  of  service,  and  if  the  growers  wanted  that  kind  of  service  it  would 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  funds  in  the  community.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if 
we  could  put  a  man  in  that  community  to  give  each  grower  in  the  com- 
munity special  attention  and  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  infestation  even 
from  20  per  cent  down  to  19  per  cent,  that  it  would  pay  the  salary  and  ex- 
penses of  the  man  several  times  over,  and  I  felt  confident  that  a  very  much 
greater  reduction  than  that  could  be  made.  At  this  meeting  the  Sunnyslope 
growers  voted  to  assess  themselves  $1.00  per  acre  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
on  this  extra  man,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  the  funds.  The 
funds  were  collected  and  the  special  man  was  put  on. 

Each  grower  was  checked  up  as  to  acreage  to  cover  and  equipment  with 
which  to  do  it.  If  the  equipment  was  not  right,  or  was  insufficient,  he  was 
advised  to  get  the  necessary  equipment,  and  in  most  cases  followed  the 
advice.  Spray  dates  were  determined  and  each  grower  was  checked  up  upon 
his  methods  of  application.  Special  attention  was  given  to  each  individual 
straight  through  the  season.  Special  attention  was  given  to  thinning  and 
picking  off  what  first  brood  worms  got  by  the  early  sprays. 

The  consequence  is  that  Sunnyslope,  in  1919,  instead  of  being  the 
wormiest  section  in  the  district,  is  the  cleanest  of  all  the  old  infested  areas. 
Worm  infestation  on  Sunnyslope  will  not  exceed  2  per  cent  for  the  whole 
community.  There  are  a  number  of  orchards  in  this  section  that  will  have 
scarcely  a  perceptible  portion  of  1  per  cent  infestation  this  year,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  orchard  in  the  community  that  will  exceed  5  per  cent 

These  growers  are  well  pleased  with  the  result,  and  while  I  have  not 
made  a  careful  canvass  of  the  situation,  a  number  of  the  growers  have  vol- 
untarily told  me  that  they  want  the  service  again  next  year. 

Now,  my  idea  is  this:  If  we  can  reduce  a  whole  community  of  1,400 
acres  from  20  per  cent  to  less  than  2  per  cent  infestation  the  first  year,  I  am 
confident  enough  to  believe  that  if  we  can  carry  the  work  on  next  year 
under  the  same  conditions,  we  can  reduce  the  worm  infestation  on  Sunny- 
slope to  a  very  small  focus;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  practically  exterminate  the  moth  in  this  area.  Such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible. British  Columbia  has  proven,  and  is  proving,  that  it  can  be  done. 
Is  it  worth  trying?     I'll  say  it  is,  even  if  we  never  reach  the  goal. 

Let  us  see  if  this  work,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  has  been  profitable  to 
Sunnyslope.  As  stated  above,  Sunnyslope  took  a  loss  of  20  per  cent  on  a 
400  carload  crop,  which  amounted  to  a  loss  in  money  of  about  $100,000. 
In  1919,  the  loss  was  reduced  to  2  per  cent,  or  a  gain  of  18  per  cent  over 
1918.  Sunnyslope  produced  this  year  750  carloads  of  apples,  and  18  per 
cent  gain  on  750  cars  of  apples  will  amount  to  about  $200,000.  Figure 
it  out. 

Fruit  Products. 

Since  the  production  of  this  district  is  confined  very  largely  to  late 
summer  and  fall  fruits  and  especially  to  winter  apples  and  the  principal 
source  of  waste  has  been  cull  apples,  our  by-product  industries  are  there- 
fore being  developed  mostly  along  the  line  of  apple  products  from  cull 
apples  and  low-grade  apples.  In  1918  a  cannery  was  in  operation  at  Olds 
Station.  This  cannery  was  discontinued  in  1919.  Below  is  a  table  showing 
the  materials  and  the  amount  in  tons  manufactured  into  by-products  in  1918 
and  1919,  together  with  other  Information  pertaining  to  this  district: 
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SklpmeBta  of  Frcah 


DISTRICT  4. 
Froit  aMd  Vevetablca  (In  Carload*). 


YEAR 

Apples 

Peaches 

Fears 

Plums  & 

Prunes 

• 

Cherries 

Apricots 

Grapes 

Mixed 
Fruits 

Veffeta- 
blet 

Totals 

1910 

7,906 
12,476 

216 
878 

414 
471 

S' 

86 

75 

40 

142 

766 

621 

10,061 
18,621 

1980 

4 

Totals. . 

20,884 

694 

866 

80 

160 

182 

4 

766 

621 

28.682 

Fmlta  aad  Veffotables  Uaed  la  Maaafacture  of  By-Producta 

<Im  ToBa  Freah  Fralt). 


TEAR 

Apples 

Fears 

Peaches  Plums  A 
1  Prunes 

Cherries 

Apricots 

Vegeta- 
bles 

Totals 

1919 

5.264 
12,847 

160 

90 

4^ 

60 

20 

160 

6.728% 

1920 

12.847 

Totals 

17,611 

150 

90           4U 

50 

20 

160 

18,076% 

Fmlt  Storage  Capacity  (la  Bozea). 


YEAR 

Number 

ol 
Houses 

KIND  OF  STORAGE 

Totals 

Common 

Prost-Proot 

Iced 

1919 

38 

288,950 
728,950 

• 

1,088,770 

108.200 

1.428.920 

192Q 

1.086,700 

606.200 

2,428,860 

TEAR 


1919 
1920 


Greenhovaea. 


No.  ol 
Houses 


Assessed 
Valuation 


$5,050  00 
5,050  00 


Square  Feet 
ol  Glass 


30,000 
80,000 


Volume  ol 
Business 


$27,784  20 
46,047  00 


Spray  Materlala  Vaed. 


LIME  SULPHUR 

ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD 

OIL 

Nicotine 

Sulphate, 

Lbs. 

Number  ol 

Spray 

Machines 

Used 

TEAR 

I>ry. 
Lbs. 

Solution, 
Bbls. 

Dry. 
•    Lbs. 

Paste, 
Lbs. 

Dormant, 
Bbls. 

DIstniate 

Emulsion, 

Bbls. 

1919 

1920 

110.000 
146,000 

5,500 
8.708 

751,708 
765,000 

171,137 
120,000 

60 
40 

16 
98 

8,400 
4.000 

•600 
400 

Totals.... 

266,000 

14,206 

1,616.708 

291,187 

100 

118 

7.400 

900 

New. 
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FcrtlUaen    (Im 

TOB«). 

YEAR 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

TODB 

GlarkSi>9daI, 
Tons 

Beams  Brand, 

TODB 

TOEtt 

19*) 

860 

• 
«0 

80 

400 

AVERAGB  BEARING  PER  TREB  PER  YEAR. 


DISTRICT 

Apples, 
Boxes 

Pears, 
Boxes 

Peaches, 
Boxes 

Plums  A 
Prunes, 

GherrieB. 
Lbs. 

Yakima  ^averase  ol  6  years V 

8.81 
8.04 

1.0 

6.19 

96.M 

75.83 

"WpriAtrhpA  fAVPTftflTP  of  R  v^ara^           

DISTRICT  NO.  6. 

Chas.  li.  Robinson,  District  Inspector. 

The  work  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  during  the  seasons  of  19 IS 
and  1919,  was  seriously  handicapped  by  numerous  changes  in  the  personneL 
On  May  1st,  1919,  Mr.  C.  B.  Wood  resigned  as  district  inspector,  to  accept 
a  more  remunerative  position  with  a  private  concern.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wicks 
was  secured  as  his  successor,  but  before  taking  charge  of  the  work,  also 
received  a  more  attractive  offer  from  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  accepted  it 
Mr.  Harry  L.  Miller,  district  horticultural  inspector  for  the  Walla  Walla  terri- 
tory then  accepted  the  position  here,  and  took  active  charge  on  May  1st 
On  July  1st,  Mr.  Miller  resigned,  to  accept  a  better  paying  position  in  the 
marketing  side  of  the  fruit  business,  and  the  present  incumbent  took  charge. 

The  loss  to  the  department  through  inability  to  compete  in  salaries 
offered  was  not  confined  to  district  inspectors  alone,  but  it  was  also  impos- 
sible to  keep  a  full  force  of  deputies  at  the  salaries  allowed  by  law.  Some 
of  the  retiring  district  inspectors  took  several  men  with  them,  and  in  one 
instance,  the  chief  field  deputy  and  four  others  were  hired  away  at  almost 
the  same  time.     At  times,  there  were  only  two  or  three  deputies  on  duty. 

The  state  officials  and  county  commissioners  realized  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  to  increase  the  salaries,  there  could  be  very  little  inspection 
services  this  year.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  a  plan  evolved  whereby  the 
$5.00  per  car  charge  voluntarily  contributed  by  the  fruit  shippers  for  each 
car  certified  by  the  department  as  being  up  to  grade,  was  placed  in  a  special 
fund  which  could  be  drawn  upon. 

About  the  time  the  above  plan  was  adopted,  a  number  of  men  returned 
from  the  service,  some  of  whom  had  been  with  the  department  before,  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  keep  an  exceptionally  able  force  of  deputy  inspectors 
through  the  rush  season. 

The  Growing  Season. 

Notes  on  the  work  of  the  past  fruit  season  show  conditions  as  varied 
as  the  personnel  of  the  department.  Early  in  the  blooming  period,  a  series 
of  cold  nights  made  many  growers  fear  that  their  crop  was  lost,  but  as 
usual,  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.     As  will  be  seen  in  another  section 
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of  this  report,  the  yield  as  a  whole,  and  its  average  per  tree,  was  increased 
in  practically  every  kind  of  fruit  over  previous  seasons.  On  may  30,  came  an 
exceptional  frost,  which  undoubtedly  did  considerable  damage,  and  in  many 
cases  where  the  injured  fruit  remained  on  the  tree,  it  was  deformed  or 
showed  internal  brown,  streaks.  The  continued  cold  of  the  blooming  period 
combined  with  the  later  heavy  frost,  probably  was  responsible  for  some 
dropping  and  the  poor  keeping  quality  of  some  apples  which,  at  time  of 
picking,  had  apparently  matured  well.  During  the  summer,  the  weather 
was  not  unusual,  but  just  before  picking,  there  was  some  windfall  damage. 

San  Jose  Scale. 

Because  of  various  factors,  many  people  sprayed  their  orchards  for 
San  Jose  scale  more  carefully  than  usual,  and  in  individual  cases,  the  bene- 
ficial results  were  plain  to  be  seen.  However,  it  is  evident  that  the  spread  of 
scale  is  increasing,  and  if  we  are  to  keep  it  under  control,  everyone  must  spray 
more  thoroughly,  both  as  a  remedy  and  a  precaution.  There  are  many 
older  orchards  In  the  valley  in  which  scale  has  gained  a  foothold,  especially 
in  the  tall  tops,  from  which  it  can  never  be  eradicated  until  these  tops  are 
pruned  out  and  cut  back  so  that  they  can  be  sprayed  efficiently. 

As  a  rule,  the  best  results  in  scale  control  the  past  season,  have  been 
obtained  with  liquid  lime  sulphur  testing  at  least  four  degrees  Beaume.  In 
some  cases,  dry  lime  sulphur  has  been  used,  but  has  usually  given  unsatis- 
factory results  unless  used  much  stronger  than  recommended  by  the  manu- 
facturers. The  use  of  "Standard  Fir  Oil"  for  scale  has  been  a  failure,  and 
without  doubt,  has  caused  a  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
people  who  used  it.  In  general,  it  is  again  proved  that  unless  a  man  can 
afford  to  experiment,  he  had  better  stick  to  the  older  known  remedies. 

Powdery  Mildew. 

Powdery  Mildew  of  the  apple  is  our  most  serious  fungous  disease  here, 
and  the  results  of  its  work,  as  seen  this  past  season,  make  it  plain  that  it 
must  be  given  more  attention  in  the  future.  As  has  been  said  by  others,  the 
damage  is  not  so  much  to  the  fruit  itself  (although  there  was  considerable 
fruit  lowered  in  grade  on  account  of  mildew  markings  this  season)  as  it 
is  to  the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  tree  affected.  An  examination  of 
an  infected  tree  often  shows  that  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  spurs  that 
should  bear  fruit  have  been  made  unproductive  for  several  years  to  come. 

During  the  past  season,  many  growers  did  not  start  early  enough  in 
their  attack  upon  the  mildew  and  consequently  did  not  have  very  good 
results.  The  best  control,  as  a  rule,  was  secured  with  the  sulphur  sprays, 
making  the  first  application  when  the  buds  begin  to  show  pink,  second,  in 
the  calyx  spray,  and  third,  about,  ten  days  after  the  calyx  spray.  Everything 
considered,  the  lime  sulphur  spray,  used  one  to  fifty,  has  proved  most  satisfactory 
with  iron  sulphide  and  atomic  sulphur  next  in  order. 

Codling  Moth. 

On  account  of  the  cool  spring,  the  time  of  emergence  of  codling  moth 
was  prolonged,  so  that  the  brood  periods  were  not  as  definite  as  usual.  Most 
growers  obtained  best,  results  by  spraying  the  calyx  spray,  first  over  spray 
and  after  that  every  eighteen  to  twenty  days.     Where  thorough  work  was 
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done,  as  a  rule,  there  was  a  low  percentage  of  wormy  fruit.     Throughout 
the  district,  there  was  less  wormy  fruit  than  usual. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  great  deal  of  room  for  improvement  in  codling 
moth  control.  The  past  season  in  one  Wenatchee  section  of  a  thousand 
acres,  it  is  reported  the  worm  percentage  was  reduced  from  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent  in  1918,  to  less  than  two  per  cent  in  1919,  by  hiring  a  special  spray 
supervisor  and  doing  their  work  according  to  his  directions.  If  all  the 
growers  in  the  different  districts  here  would  get  together  on  similar  plans, 
the  same  result  could,  no  doubt,  be  obtained. 

Fire  BUght. 

Fire  blight  did  not  prove  as  serious  this  past  season  as  in  previous 
years,  and  as  a  result,  it  was  neglected  by  many  growers.  Unless  blight 
is  given  more  attention  this  coming  season,  it  will  soon  have  gained  a  foot- 
hold so  that  with  another  favorable  season,  we  are  liable  to  have  another 
serious  epidemic.  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  now  replacing  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  as  a  blight  disinfectant  to  a  great  extent  because  it  is  said  to  be 
more  effective  against  the  bacteria  on  the  wood.  The  bichloride  of  mercury 
is  still  considered  the  best  disinfectant  for  tools  used  in  cutting  blight. 

Collar  BUght. 

The  effects  of  collar  blight  are  showing  up  more  than  ever  before,  and  a 
great  many  growers  have  become  alarmed  over  its  spread.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Dean,  horticultural  commissioner,  a  federal  Investigator, 
Mr.  L.  M.  Hutchins,  was  sent  here  to  make  a  survey  of  the  situation,  and  we 
hope  to  have  him  back  for  further  work  along  this  line  this  coming  summer. 

Mr.  Hutchins  reports  that,  in  most  cases,  he  finds  that  collar  blight  is 
a  form  of  fire  blight,  and  recommends  that  in  all  cases  wherever  the  cause 
of  the  collar  injury  is  present,  the  diseased  or  dead  bark  should  be  carefully 
scraped  away  and  the  wound  disinfected  with  cyanide  of  mercruy,  or  better 
still,  painted  over  with  a  creosote  coal  tar  paint,  mixed  and  heated  if  neces- 
sary, in  proportions  so  that  the  paint  will  spread  easily  without  running. 
Orchards  should  be  closely  examined,  and  wherever  an  affected  tree  is 
found,  the  soil  should  be  removed  around  the  crown  and  the  diseased  part 
treated  before  the  trouble  has  gone  far  enough  to  girdle  the  collar. 

Harvest  Season. 

The  harvest  season  has  been  one  of  varied  experiences  for  everyone 
concerned.  On  the  nights  of  October  24,  and  26,  came  heavy  freezes  and 
probably  four  per  cent  of  the  apple  crop,  especially  such  late  varieties  as 
Winesaps,  was  damaged.  Some  of  this  tree  frozen  fruit  was  never  picked, 
and  much  that  was  picked  was  worthless.  This  frost,  combined  with  ab- 
normally cold  weather  of  December  12  and  13,  caused  considerable  loss  to 
the  growers  and  shippers,  and  the  need  of  better  facilities  for  getting  the 
crop  off  and  under  protection  against  frost  is  emphasized  more  than  ever. 

As  everyone  knows,  one  of  the  strong  facts  in  lowering  the  price  of 
apples  this  season  has  been  the  frozen,  bruised  and  stem  punctured  fruit 
which  has  decayed  and  been  dumped  on  the  market.  During  the  coming 
season,  according  to  the  new  grade  rules,  all  bruised  and  stem  punctured 
fruit  will  be  barred  from   C.   grade.     This  will  mean  that  every  grower 
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must  do  his  best  to  eliminate  the  production  of  that  class  of  fruit.  The 
factor  most  conducive  to  mechanically  injured  fruit  is  the  present  practice 
among  growers  of  having  their  picking  done  by  the  box  and  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  speed  in  all  phases  of  fruit  handling.  Qood  sorters  should  be  paid 
more  in  proportion  to  the  packers  If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Prosecntions  for  Violation  of  the  Horticultural  Laws,  Season  of  1919. 

State  Horticultural  Department  vs.  Fine 

October  17,  1919 — Pacific  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.,  Yakima. 
For  shipping  out  condemned  apples  without  release 
from  Zillah  house $25.00,  and  costs. 

October  22,  1919 — Phil  Kays,  Wapato,  Wash. 

For  shipping  car  of  off-grade  apples  without  release.  .  .$50.00,  and  costs 

November  29,  1919 — Ed  Bannister,  Yakima,  Wash. 

For  shipping  car  of  off-grade  apples  without  release.  .  .$25.00,  and  costs 

December  16,  1919 — D.  Gallucci,  Yakima,  Wash. 

For  moving  116  boxes  of  condemned  apples  without 

permission  or  release $25.00,  and  costs 

January  9,  1920 — Roche  Fruit  Company,  Yakima,  Wash. 
For  having  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
252  boxes  of  infected  apples $25.00,  and  costs 

January  29,  1920 — C.  F.  Perry,  Yakima,  Wash. 

For  shipping  condemned  apples  without  release $25.00,  and  costs 

In  each  case  taken  into  Court,  the  defendant  pled  guilty,  and  with  one 
exception,  the  minimum  fine  was  imposed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  the  fines  should  have  been  much  higher  for,  in  most  cases,  many 
times  the  amount  of  the  fine  was  probably  cleared  by  breaking  the  law. 
A  word  of  appreciation  is  due  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  his  cooperation 
in  every  case  throughout  the  season. 

Spray  Materials  and  Machinery — 1919. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  fruit  has  come  an  improved  de- 
mand for  standard  spray  material  and  spray  machinery.  The  total  value 
of  both  sprays  and  machinery  sold  is  well  above  that  of  any  previous  year. 
Practically  all  of  the  spray  machinery  bought  was  of  the  large  and  powerful 
type- 
As  will  be  noticed  from  the  following  tables,  the  powdered  forms  of 
arsenate  of  lead  and  liquid  lime  sulphur  are  far  in  the  lead. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  materials  sold,  there  are  a  number  of  less 
known  ones  that  need  mention,  either  because  they  have  promise  of  giving 
good  results  or  because  they  have  proven  to  be  practically  worthless. 

Among  the  former  class  Is  distillate  oil  emulsion,  which  is  being  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  as  an  aphis  spray,  and  is  also  giving  good  results 
in  the  control  of  red  spider.  Barium  tetra  sulphide,  known  as  B.  T.  S.,  is  a 
dry  sulphur  compound,  which  was  put  on  the  market  here  for  the  first  time 
during  the  1919  season,  and  is  said  to  be  giving  good  results  in  the  control 
of  the  San  Jose  scale,  mildew  and  red  spider.  Experiments  with  this  material 
will  be  carried  on  during  the  coming  season,  and  the  results  of  its  use  under 
conditions  here  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Johnson's  Eureka  spray  was  used  on  an  experiment  during  the  season, 
an  account  of  sfime  being  given  in  another  part  of  this  report.     Although 
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it  proved  unsatisfactory  in  many  cases,  there  is  enough  promise  to  warrant 
its  use  for  further  investigation. 

Calcium  arsenate  is  cheaper,  and  both  it  and  magnesium  arsenate, 
quicker  acting  than  arsenate  of  lead,  so  should  they  prove  to  do  the  work  of 
arsenate  of  lead  in  codling  moth  control  without  burning,  they  will  be  of 
special  benefit  as  they  may  also  do  away  with  lead  poisoning  of  stock. 

Among  the  materials  which  have  proven  unsatisfactory  or  worthless 
are  "Durrer's  Tree  Fluid"  and  "Standard  Fir  Oil."  'Durrer.  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  former,  was  convicted  by  Federal  authorities  on  more  counts 
than  any  other  case  of  the  kind  on  record  for  misrepresenting  and  selling  a 
worthless  spray  material,  and  the  same  will  probably  be  off  the  market  in 
1920  Standard  Fir  Oil  has  proven  very  unsatisfactory  as  a  scale  spray, 
but  due  to  the  sweeping  claims  made  by  agents,  this  material  made  unusually 
large  sales  for  an  unproven  spray,  and  there  are  many  dissapointed  users. 

As  to  spray  machinery,  while  most  of  the  larger  orchardists  have  their 
own  machines,  there  is  room  for  a  number  of  good  custom  sprayers,  as  many 
small  growers  who  cannot  afford  a  good  machine  of  their  own,  are  anxious 
to  get  the  fruit  sprayed  if  a  machine  were  only  available. 

Temperature  Chart  for  April,  May  and  June,  1910-1910,  Inc. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  in  the  past  in  regard  to  what  tem- 
peratures may  be  reasonably  expected  In  this  district  during  the  blooming 
period  and  immediately  thereafter. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Alice  Bender,  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Buraau. 
stationed  at  Yakima,  we  were  able  to  obtain  the  following  record  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  for  each  week  during  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June  for  the  past  ten  years.  This  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
not  only  because  of  direct  relations  to  the  frosts  of  the  blooming  period, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  codling  moth,  and  when  growers  may 
expect  spray  burning  from  the  later  applications  of  sulphur  sprays.  When- 
ever a  sulphur  spray  is  used  and  a  temperature  of  90  degrees  Fahr.  follows 
soon  afterwards,  there  is  danger  of  burning. 
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Experiment  With  Jonsoii*8  Eiireka  Spray. 

By  C.  W.  Hauck. 

During  the  season,  a  great  many  inquiries  were  received  relative  to 
the  effectiveness  of  a  certain  spray  material  on  the  market,  recommended  as 
a  combination  spray  for  the  control  of  scale,  worms  and  aphis,  which  could 
be  applied  during  the  growing  season.  The  material  is  known  as  Jonson's 
Eureka  spray. 

In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  or  not  this  spray  would  control 
orchard  pests  as  recommended,  the  department  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Jonson  to  use  his  product  in  an  experimental  way  on  a  small  orchard 
on  South  Ninth  Street  in  Yakima.  The  plot  selected  was  very  scaley  as  the 
result  of  several  years  neglect.  The  spraying  of  this  plot,  was  done  by  Mr. 
Jonson,  who  mixed  the  solution,  set  the  dates  for  spraying  and  held  the 
nozzle.     Records  were  kept  by  this  department. 

Mr.  Jonson  recommended  that  the  spraying  be  done  while  the  scale 
were  active  and  on  the  move,  early  in  the  summer.  Accordingly,  the  first 
application  was  made  on  May  20,  the  second  application,  June  3.  Two  later 
sprayings  were  made,  one  on  June  25,  and  another  July  24.  A  "Bean 
Giant"  sprayer  was  used  and  all  the  work  done  from  the  ground,  with  one 
spray  gun. 

Lipon  examination,  after  the  first  application,  it  was  found  that  woolly 
aphids  were  killed  immediately  wherever  hit  by  the  solution.  Live  scale 
were  found  on  the  branches  in  abundance  eighteen  hours  after  the  applica- 
tion and  again  three  days  later. 

On  June  2nd,  a  count  was  made  of  200  scales  from  a  number  of  branches 
[Selected  at  random  among  the  check  trees,  and  a  similar  count  from  the 
trees  which  had  been  sprayed.  The  checks  showed  52  per  cent  dead  and  the 
sprayed  trees  65  per  cent  dead. 

On  June  14,  after  the  second  application,  another  count  was  made, 
^counting  2,000  from  the  checks  and  2,000  from  the  sprayed  trees.  The 
checks  showed  38.1  per  cent  dead  and  the  trees  sprayed  twice  showed 
50.7  per  cent  dead. 

On  July  14,  another  thousand  scale  were  counted  from  the  trees  which 
at  this  time  had  been  sprayed  three  times.  This  count  showed  55.1  per  cent 
dead.     The  fruit  at  this  time  was  quite  scaley. 

On  July  31,  after  the  fourth  application,  a  count  of  1,000  scale  from 
each  showed  35.5  per  cent  dead  on  the  checks  and  49.5  per  cent  dead  on 
the  sprayed  trees.  An  examination  of  the  fruit  at  this  time  showed  an 
average  of  56.3  per  cent  live  scale  per  apple  on  the  check  trees  and  14.3  per 
cent  live  scale  per  apple  on  the  sprayed  trees. 

We  consider  "Eureka  Spray"  quite  effective  against  aphis,  both  the 
noolly  and  green  varieties,  although  not  more  so  than  Blackleaf  40  and 
Distillate  Oil  Emulsion.  It  is  fairly  efficient  in  its  control  of  the  codling 
moth,  as  the  tract  under  consideration  showed  comparatively  little  infes- 
tation with  worms  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Later,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  spraying,  wormy  fruit  became  more  plentiful,  and  at  harvest  time, 
it  was  noted  that  the  great  majority  of  injuries  due  to  the  larvae  were  late 
ones.     Fruit  from  the  check  trees  showed  both  early  and  late  injuries. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  figures  set  down,  that  this  material  has  some 
killing  qualities  when  directed  against  scale,  although  scarcely  a  marketable 
apple  was  produced  in  this  orchard. 

Apparently,  the  spray  reduced  the  scale  by  12  to  15  per  cent.  This  is 
not  a  large  enough  gain,  however,  to  Justify  reliance  on  this  material  as 
the  only  instrument  to  be  used  against  this  pest.  Far  better  results  should 
be  obtained  in  cases  of  severe  infestation  by  the  use  of  lime  sulphur  as  a 
dormant  spray. 

At  prices  prevailing  during  the  past  season,  this  solution  costs  about 
^3.22  per  tank. 

In  a  survey  of  a  number  of  orchards  which  have  used  Johnson's  spray 
(some  of  them  a  number  of  seasons)  the  department  has  found  that  in  a 
few  instances,  remarkably  good  results  seem  to  have  been  obtained,  while 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  users  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  As  yet,  we 
have  been  unable  to  determine  the  reasons  for  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  its  efCectiveness.  We  expect  to  gather  further  data  on  this 
spray  in  the  1920  season. 

Investigation  of  Lime  Treatment  as  a  Blight  Remedy. 

During  the  middle  of  July,  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  that  a  number  of  growers  were  following  the  recommendations 
of  a  field  man  of  a  local  organization,  who  advised  that  lime  could  be  applied 
to  the  soil  surrounding  a  tree  affected  with  blight  and  that,  by  so  doing, 
if  the  lime  was  properly  k'aked  into  the  surface  of  the  soil,  any  fire  blight 
in  the  tree  would  start  to  dry  up  and  die  in  from  three  to  five  day&. 

After  a  long  interview  with  the  man  making  this  recommendation,  visits 
were  made  to  as  many  orchards  as  could  be  conveniently  found  where  this  had 
been  tried.  In  examining  the  various  trees  it  was  found  that  there  was  prac- 
tically no  difference  on  the  whole  between  those  trees  infected  with  blight 
which  had  been  treated  and  those  which  had  not.  In  most  cases  blight  was 
found  inactive  as  is  usually  the  case  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  wood 
growth  is  not  succulent  and  vigorous. 

Samples  were  taken  from  each  tract  which  had  been  treated  and  pears 
were  innoculated  from  the  infected  branches,  and  in  from  two  to  five  days 
practically  every  pear  inoculated  showed  a  vigorous  growth  of  fire  blight, 
while  those  not  inoculated,  but  kept  along  side  as  checks,  were  not  so 
affected. 

After  considerable  search  for  active  blight,  on  July  23,  seven  trees  on 
the  Holden  tract,  near  the  Tieton  View  school,  which  were  infected  with 
active  blight  were  treated  with  lime  as  recommended — ten  to  fifteen  pounds 
per  tree.  Six  days  later  there  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  blight  on  the  trees  treated  from  those  that  were  not.  Samples  were 
taken  and  pears  inoculated,  and  in  practically  every  case,  again,  rich  cul- 
tures were  obtained. 

Cultures  of  the  blight  germs  which  had  been  secured  from  the  tracts 
before  mentioned,  were  taken  on  these  trees  and  inoculations  made  in  water 
sprouts  and  small  branches.  On  August  1st,  the  blight  appeared  to  be  alive, 
but  not  spreading  much,  though  small  cankers  were  to  be  seen. 

On  August' 4,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  inoculations  had  dried  up 
without  spreading  to  any  extent,  but  one  tree  which  had  been  cut  back 
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heavily  and  then  Irrigated  so  that  the  growth  was  exceptionally  ylgoroas, 
had  some  cankers  from  the  Inoculations  which  were  spreading  rapidly. 

On  August  5,  more  inoculations  were  made  on  both  treated  and  un- 
treated trees,  and  at  about  the  same  time  part  of  the  orchard  was  Irrigated 
again. 

On  August  16,  It  was  found  that  the  inoculations  on  four  trees  were 
growing  rapidly,  and  especially  on  the  trees  most  recently  Irrigated.  It 
seemed  that  more  had  taken  effect  on  the  lime  treated  trees  than  those  not 
treated.    Eleven  small  branchs  and  water  sprouts  had  active  cankers. 

From  the  results  of  these  Investigations,  it  would  appear  that  the  lime 
treatment  did  not  hinder  the  development  of  the  blight  and  that  the  main 
limiting  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  the  vigor  and  succulence  of  the 
growth  in  the  presence  of  the  blight  germs. 

Further  work  should  be  done  along  this  line  In  order  to  come  to  more 
definite  conclusions. 

The  following  tables  give  the  output  of  this  district: 
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DISTRICT  S. 
Frait  and  Vegetable*  (In  Carload*). 


TEAS 

Applet 

Peaches 

Fears 

Plums  A 
Prunes. 

Cherries 

Apricots 

Grapes 

Canta- 
loupes 

Water- 
melons 

Totals 

1919....:.. 

1920 

7,106 
9,701 

783 
2,079 

l.lOO 
1,470 

109 
109 

117 

ia9 

12 

lao 

2S8 

200 
800 

2S1 
100 

9.796 
U,U1 

Totals. . 

16.806 

2.811 

2,570 

218 

266 

12 

808 

6O0 

881 

23.927 

Fmtta   and 


Vegetable*   Uaed  tia  Maavfaetvre  of  By- 
(In  Toaa  Freak  Frolt). 


YEAR 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

and 
Prunes 

Cherries 

Pota- 
toes 

MtBBd 

Vegeta- 
bles 

Totals 

1919 

87.S66 
34,450 

121% 
925 

2,019 
2,225 

688 

850 

1,600 

160 

41,800% 
38,450 

1920 

600 

Totals 

71,806 

1,046% 

4.289 

500 

988 

1,660 

100 

80,319% 

Frait  Storage  Capacity   (la  Boxes). 


YEAB 


1919. 
1920. 


Number 

of 
Houses 


KIND  OF  STORAGB 


Common 


Prost-Proof 


3.165,970 
8,626.180 


Iced 


1,667,000 
1,916.490 


Totals 


4,758.571^ 
6,&40.fl» 


Greenkoaaea. 


TEAR 


1919. 
1920. 


No.  of 
Houses 


5 
5 


Assessed 
Valuation 


$27,880  OO 
11,810  00 


Square  Feet 
of  Glass 


96,000 
82.000 


Volume  of 
Business 


124,000  00 
24,000  09 
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Spray  Material*  Uscd% 


LIME  SULPHUR 

ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD 

OIL 

Nleotlne 

Sulphate, 

Lbs. 

Number  of 

Spray 

Machines 

Used 

TEAR 

?a: 

Solution, 
Bbla. 

Dry, 
Lbs. 

Paste, 
Lta. 

Dormant, 
BblB. 

Dtetfllate 

Emulsion, 

Bbls. 

1910. 

iao,o7s 

206,700 

7.0iO 
0,026 

886,020 
704,470 

867,750 
121,875 

170 

04 
66 

10,600 
10,004 

226 

lOM) ,  , 

844 

TbtAlfl 

876,072 

17,866 

1,180,000 

470,786 

170 

110 

20.604 

Oaldum 

Arsenate, 

Lbs. 

Oalchun 

Arsenlte, 

Lbs. 

Atomic 

Sulphur, 

Lbs. 

Sulphur, 
Lbs. 

Lime, 
Lbs. 

Copperas, 
Lbs. 

WHALE  OIL 
SOAP 

Dm    T.    0.  , 

Lbs. 

YEAR 

Liquid, 
Gals. 

Soap, 
Lbs. 

1019 

28,680 
60,400 

066,000 

882,000 

828,000 
800,000 

6,000 

626 
260 

6,000 
600 

1920 

10,000 

6.000 

8,000  . 

Totals.... 

10,000 

6,000 

74,080 

987,000 

628,000 

6,000 

776 

6,000 

8,000 

DISTRICT  NO.  6. 
I.  R.  Fletcher,  District  Inspector. 

In  this  District  is  to  be  found  the  widest  range  of  kinds  of  fruit  grown, 
of  any  district  in  the  state. 

Clarke  County  puts  out  the  heaviest  tonnage  of  evaporated  prunes  of 
any  county  in  the  state.  It  has  the  largest  filbert  orchard  in  the  state, 
ripens  more  varieties  of  the  Persian  walnuts  than  any  other  county,  and  at 
Vancouver,  is  to  be  found  the  largest  fig  trees  which  mature  their  fruit 
each  year.  Chestnuts  thrive  here,  and  at  Fort  Vancouver,  is  to  be  found 
what  is  claimed  tp  be  the  oldest  apple  tree  in  the  state.  It  was  fenced  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Association,  and  receives  yearly  attention  from  the 
association. 

In  Klickitat  County,  almonds  and  the  California  grapes  are  grown  very 
BUCcessfuUy.  White  Salmon,  in  this  county,  is  an  extensive  strawberry  pro- 
ducing section,  and  in  the  spring  of  1920,  placed  upon  the  markets  crates 
of  berries  two  days  earlier  than  any  other  point  in  the  state. 

Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  thrive  in  Cowlitz  and  Wahkiakum  counties. 
They  are  conserved  by  local  consumption  and  canning  factories. 

Skamania  County  has  extensive  prune  interests  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  county,  the  apple  and  other  orchard  interests  being  confined  to  tke 
southeastern  part,  in  the  vicinity  of  Underwood. 

Weather  conditions,  in  1918,  were  normal  for  both  growth  and  har- 
vesting of  the  fruit  crops.  The  December  weather  of  1919  killed  many 
prune  trees  and  seriously  injured  others,  in  both  Clarke  and  Skamania  Coun- 
ties. The  greatest  Injury  was  done  to  the  almond  and  peach  trees  in  Klicki- 
tat County. 

The  following  tables  show  the  scope  of  the  prune  industry  and  other 
data  pertaining  to  the  horticulture  of  the  district. 
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VARIETY 

liltKt 
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llTeui 
UHl  Older 
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If 
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PRDNB   ORCHARD§   WITHOUT  DRYERS. 


LOCAL  DISTRICT 

Trara 

T«>n 

Tmfi 

y/.r. 

Tura 

Y»r. 

K 

Owncn 

Ptr 
Ow«r 

TuiPouTer.  R.F.D.  No.  1... 
YkDCDUTer.  B.F.D.  No.  S. . 
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MO 
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NOTE— Date  o( 
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PRUNE  ORCHARDS  VOTH  DRYBRfl. 


LOCAL  DIBTRIOT 

NiunbM 

Tm 
Owner 

& 

Dttbt 

No.  of 
Tnei 

o™r. 

OWQW 

VaacoQTer.  R.P.D.    o.  1 . . . 

|SSKS:K:S:  i'.::: 

si.'sso 

28 

40 

1! 

1.401 

£14 
M 

B  ■ 

» 
W 

06 
W 
H 

BO 
BO 
(0 

M 

00 

B.BW 

»;ot4 

l.OOC 

TS.MO 

EO 

88 
E3 

« 

t 

W 
IS 
44 

4! 
6S 

''is 

lIlDO 

K 

a.aoo 

3m 

••k 

J 

4ei 

S!S?Ho™:::::: :::::' ■ 

?S 

s.aoo 

2 

1,300 

m 

S 

14.3H 

10 

':» 

^ 

» 

Orchmnte 

RMsifleld 

Oalnu,  B.P.D.No.1 

CUDM,  R.F.D.  No.  J 

IS 

19.M0 

to 

ll 

is" 

•!!5 

s 

MI 

ll041 

SU.U4 

as 

i.m 

1.17WI 

Mi 

esG.iu 

TBI 

an 

Total  Dumbtr  ol  Pnu»  Tim*  Id  sntlra  tociUtr .886.114 

ToMl  number  of  DrrlnE  Plauti  la  ttM  entire  locality 128 

-— '  -mount  of  Diiin«  CapBclty  in  tons  per  U  Hours I.IVW 
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Fralte 


Vcsetaklca   IJacA  la  lEa»efaet«re  mt  By- 
(la  Taas  Freak  Fnilt). 


TEAR 

Applas 

Pean 

Straw- 
berries 

Black- 
berries 

Rasp- 
bernes 

Oherries 

Sqnaah 

Beans 

Totals 

1919 

400 
400 

40 
60 

40 

60 

200 

140 

4S0 
400 

400 

70 
60 

1,600 

1920 

1.500 

2,500 

Totals 

1,600 

80O 

90 

90 

MO 

860 

400 

1» 

♦,1» 

Fralt  Storage  Capacliy  (la  Box««), 


TEAR 

Number 

of 
Houses 

KIND  OF  STORAGE 

Totals 

Oommon 

Frost-Proof 

lesd 

1919 

12 
12 

84,000 
84.000 

40,000 
40,000 

tM,000 

1920 1 

124,000 

TEAR 


1919. 
1920. 


No.  of 
Houses 


8 
8 


Assessed 
Valuation 


12,860  00 
6.700  00 


Square  Feet 
of  Glass 


13,840 
14,900 


Volameof 
BdsiQSSs 


18,900  00 
6,000  00 


Spray  Materials  Vacd. 


LIME  SULPHUR 

ARSENATE  OP 
LEAD 

Number  of 

Spray 

Machines 

Used 

Lime, 
Lbs. 

Bine- 
stone, 
Lbs. 

Solobit 
LIum 

TEAR 

Dry, 
Lbs. 

Solution, 
Bbls. 

Dry, 
Lbs. 

Paste, 
Lbs. 

Solpbor. 
Lbs. 

1919 

1920 

20,000 
88,000 

2,147 
1,874 

16,000 
46,000 

80,000 
.      46.000 

844 

847 

8,000 
10,250 

6.000 
8.450 

6,000 
4,000 

Totals 

56.000 

4,021 

62.000 

126.000 

691 

13,260 

14.450 

9.000 

DISTRICT  NO.   7 

Theo.  Albert,  District  Inspector. 

One  of  the  leading  commercial  fruit  Industries  in  this  district  is  the 
growing  of  cranberries.  Pacific  County  ranks  first  in  point  of  prodnctloc. 
and  Grays  Harbor  County  second.  This  is  not  an  old  branch  of  commercial 
fruit  growing  in  the  Northwest,  but  it  has  become  an  important  one  in  the 
coast  counties.  The  cranberry  is  indigenous  to  the  entire  Pacific  slope  of  the 
state.  Some  cultivated  bogs  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympia,  and 
in  the  Pupallup  valley.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  state,  mostly  in 
Pacific  County,  there  is  about  three  thousand  acres  of  peat  bog  land,  nearly 
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one  thousand  of  which  has  been  developed  Into  cultivated  cranberry  bogs. 
These  bogs  represent  an  investment  of  about  one  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars.  Some  of  them  have  been  bearing  over  ten  years  and  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  industry  is  well  established.  Co-operative  selling 
organizations  have  been  organized  for  the  handling  of  the  crops.  They 
have  also  aided  in  the  purchasing  of  spray  material  and  other  perquisites 
to  the  industry. 

An  extensive  fruit  product  plant  has  been  established  which  manu- 
factures all  of  the  small  or  cull  berries  into  several  products  which  are 
very  popular  upon  th&  markets.  The  cannery  factories  are  using  large 
quantities  of  the  fruit. 

The  preparation  of  the  bogs  is  expensive.  They  are  first  ditched  to 
carry  oft  the  surplus  surface  water.  They  are  then  scalped,  the  entire  turf  being 
removed,  leveled  and  covered  with  sand  to  the  depth  of  three  to  four  inches. 
This  is  lined  out  in  straight  rows  and  the  plants  are  put  in  on  the  square,  at 
m  distance  ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  apart.  They  are  then  culti- 
vated and  kept  clean  of  weeds  for  about  three  years,  when  the  bogs  should 
reach  maximum  production.  The  average  yield,  as  reported  by  F.  R.  Beck, 
eounty  agent  for  Pacific  County,  ranges  from  65.2  boxes  to  211.3  boxes  per 
mere,  depending  upon  the  varieties.  The  principal  varieties  grown  are 
McFarland,  Centennial,  Cape  Cod,  Late  Howe,  Early  Black,  Bachelor,  Bugle 
and  a  few  others,  their  productiveness  ranging  in  the  order  named.  The 
average  cost  of  picking  the  fruit  ranges  from  60c  to  $1.03  per  box. 

The  1918  crop  in  this  district  was  14,270  boxes.  The  crop  was  greatly 
shortened  by  heavy  spring  frosts  at  blooming  time.  A  conservative  yield 
under  favorable  conditions  should  give  a  crop  of  35,000  to  40,000  boxes. 
The  1920  crop  promises  to  be  at  least  23,000  boxes.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  growers  are  organized  in  three  different  associations.  Representa- 
tives of  these  associations  constitute  the  Pacific  Cranberry  Exchange,  so  that 
nearly  the  entire  crop  is  handled  by  the  organization,  which  has  adopted  the 
state  grades  and  send  their  fruit  out  under  state  inspection  regulations. 

The  success  of  these  operators  has  stimulated  the  industry  until  it 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

This  entire  district  contains  large  areas  of  cut-over  stump  lands  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  bush  and  vine  fruits.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  wild  evergreen  blackberries  are  gathered  and  many  tons  are  used 
by  local  canning  factories,  as  well  as  carloads  which  are  shipped  out. 

In  one  large  tract  of  stumps  the  brush  has  been  cleared  off  and  berries 
planted  around  the  stumps  as  a  semi-cleared  cultivated  proposition.  The 
experiment  looks  promising. 

Cherries,  both  sweet  and  sour,  plums  and  prunes,  some  varieties  of 
pears,  and  some  kinds  of  apples  do  especially  well  in  this  district  when  prop- 
erly taken  care  of. 

Near  Detroit,  in  Mason  County,  on  Eckerts  Island,  is  to  be  found  some 
very  successful  vineyards.  The  Island  Belle  grape  is  the  prevailing  variety 
and  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  Puget  Sound  conditions. 
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The  horticultural  output  of  the  district  is  as  per  following  tables: 

DISTBICT  7. 
Skipmenta  of  Freak  Fruits  and  VeaetaUea   (In  Carloads). 


YEAR 

Orapes 

Cranberries 

Strawberries 

Potatoes 

ToUls 

1919 

28 
24 

58 
50 

7 

4 

10 

68 

1920 

78 

Totals 

47 

106 

11 

10 

171 

Frvlta  and  Veaetablea  Used  la  Maniifactare  of  By-Prodaeta 

(In  Tons  Freak  Fmlt). 


TKAR 
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1 

e 

8 

Ai 

m 

B 

s 

P^ 

s 

1 

2 

Blackberries 

8 

1 

a 

OB 

IS 

8 

Si 

Loganberries 

Small  Prults 

1 

** 

K 

o 

1919 

4,48B 
4.487 

70 

763% 

5K 

75 
188% 

872 
811 

eo 

158 

188% 

19% 

2 

1«H 
20 

6,018 

1920 

760            4^ 

6.06B 

Totals 

8.925 

TO 

1.608%'      89% 

251% 

688 

212 

188% 

12% 

2 

189% 

is.om 

Frvlt  Storage  Capacity   (In  Boxes). 


TEAR 

1 

Number 
of 
(  Houses 

KIND  OF  STORAGE 

Totals 

Common 

Frost-Proof 

Iced 

1919 

IS 

44,000 

418,000 

102,800 
157,000 

57,200 
140,000 

SOS.500 

1920  .... 

51 

710,000 

YKAR 

No.  of 
Houses 

1919 

12 

1920 

12 

Assessed 
Valuation 


$22,100  00 
22,200  00 


Square  Feet 
of  Glass 


122,800 

122,800 


yohuxMOf 

Business 


$89.400  00 
87,960  00 


Spray  Materials  Used. 


YKAR 

LIME  SULPHUR 

£S: 

Solution, 
Bbb. 

1919 

60 
60 

2$ 

1920 

S 

Totals 

100 

50 
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DISTBICI  NO.  8. 
Henry  Hull,  Dtstrict  Inspector,  Located  «t  Sumner. 

In  this  dletrlct  1b  to  be  found  the  most  extensive  small  Irult  growing 
iatereats  In  the  state. 

The  Puyallup  Valley  in  Pierce  County  Is  probably  the  most  Intensively 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  strawberries  and  bush  fruits  of  any  similar  west- 
ern territory.  At  Puyallup  and  Sumner,  are  located  extensive  canning  fac- 
tories which  consume  Urge  quantities  of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  veg- 
etables from  the  western  counties,  besides  shipping  many  carloadn  of  tree 
fruits  from  east  of  the  mountalne. 

These  Interests  are  being  rapidly  extended  into  the  other  counties  of 
the  district,  Kltaap,  Jefferson  and  Clallam.  In  some  of  these  counties,  the 
planting  of  small  fruit  was  very  exteuBtvo  during  the  spring  months  of 
1920,  and  will  be  further  increased  the  coming  season. 

This  is  also  one  of  the  Important  truck  gardening  sections.  In  the 
winter  of  191 S,  more  than  one  hundred  carloads  of  head  lettuce  were 
shipped  from  this  territory  Into  Chicago  and  other  middle  western  dlstrlb- 
utins  centers,  besides  the  vast  quantities  which  were  consumed  In  Seattle 
and  Tacoma. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  of  the  different  horticultural 
crops  in  Pierre  County.    The  same  data  will  be  gathered  In  other  counties. 

DiaTRlCT  8. 
BhlpmcBlB  ot  Pmh  Frulta  Bad  V«s«lablcs   <Ib  C>rlaadm>. 
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Fralt  St^mse  Capacity   (la  Box««>. 


r- 

YEAR 

Number 

ol 
Houses 

KIND  OF  STORAGE 

Tot*]s 

Common 

Frost-Proof 

Iced 

1919 

4 

4 

87.900 
87.800 

4.200 
4.200 

41.300 

1020 

41,300 

Greeahoai 


YEAR 

No.  of 
Houses 

Assessed 
Valuation 

Square  Feet 
of  GIa88 

Volume  of 
Basinets 

igio      

15 
15 

920,000  00 
20.000  00 

208.500 
268.500 

$137,000  00 

igAn                               

187,000  00 

Spray   Materials   Uacd, 


YEAR 


LIME  SULPHUR 


1010 

1920 

Totals 


Solution. 
Bbto. 


50 
50 


100 


VICINITY 


Sumner 

PuyaUup 

North  Puyallup 

RiTersIde,  Puyallup,  R.  8 

Edgewood.  Puyallup,  R.  1 

McMillan  District 

Flrwood  District 

Milton  District 

Alderton  District 

Fife  District 

OrtlDK  District 

Buckley  District 

Gig  Harbor  District ^ 

Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Fox  Island 

McNeil  Island 

Midland 

Summit 

Long  Branch,  Lake  Bay,  Vaughn... 

Puyallup  Heights 

Pierce  County,  scattering 


Totals. 


Raspberries, 
Acres 


Old 


440% 

222% 

60% 

7»H 

21% 

o'>4 

112^ 

6H 
42 
14% 

3% 
3 
5 
5 


1 
6 


20 
15 


1,005% 


New 


186% 
96% 
61 

74% 
21% 
34 

W% 
11 

41% 
18 
13 
8 


1 
15 


6 
20 


68SV4 


Black- 
berries, 
Acres 


Old 


117% 

839 
16% 
26% 
% 


15 

% 
10% 
2 


10 
6 


544 


Nei 


45 

56% 

% 
18 

1% 
2% 
8% 


1% 
1% 


140% 


Straw- 
berries. 
Acres 


Old 


45% 
12 

% 
44% 
40% 

% 
68% 

16% 
% 
25 
1 


140 
12 
5 
7 
4 
16 
8 
6 
6 


458% 


New 


32% 

8% 

4% 

81% 

60% 

5% 

66% 

21% 

7% 

15% 

1% 

1 
40 

8 

3 
10 

8 
14 

4 

4 

4 


Logan- 
berries. 
Acres 


Old 


18% 


% 


3% 


% 
% 


23 


1 
1 


% 


2 
2 


40% 


New 


Currants. 
Acres 


Old 


1% 
10% 


1% 

i" 


% 
% 
% 


10 


80% 


6H 
7% 
% 
1 

1% 


% 
% 
% 
% 


% 


18%! 


New 
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VICINITY 


Sumner 

Puy  allup 

North  Puyallup 

Riverside,  Puyallup,  R.  S 

Ed^ewood,  Puyallup.  R.  1 

McMillan  District 

Pirwood  District 

Milton  District 

Alderton  District 

Fife  District 

Orting  District 

Buckley  District 

Oigr  Harbor  District « 

Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Fox  Island 

MeNen  Island 

Midland 

Saminit 

Iions  Branch,  Lake  Bay,  Vaughn... 

Pny allup  Heights 

Pierre  County,  scattering 


Totals. 


Goose- 
berries , 
Acres 


Rhu- 
barb, 

Acres 


8% 
2% 


1)4 
1 


% 
% 


% 


IS 


62 

1% 
1 

6% 


4% 

% 
2 

8% 
% 


86% 


Aspar- 
agus, 
Acres 


29 
1% 


% 


Sl% 


Pear 
Trees 


2,506 

2,627 

339 

9SS 

531 

57 
285 

63 
287 

38 


50 

1,420 

75 

7 

3 

80 
lOO 
624 
684 
900 


11.438 


Apple 

Trees 


6.123 
9,826 
2,316 
2,626 
2,718 

351 
2,068 

478 
1,475 
1.286 


17,823 

400 

SO 

50 

300 

700 

8,038 

2,415 

8.000 


66,553 


Cherry  Trees 


Sweet 


2,087 
2,520 
675 
554 
496 
60 
520 
225 
356 
128 


20 

832 

150 

5 

10 

95 

250 

377 

80O 

1,500 


11,662 


Sour 


1,668 
1  ,Mtt> 

78 

628 

606 

221 

68 

82 

2,065 


25 

800 

882 

60 

5 

11 

65 

90 

100 

700 

750 

10,387 


Other 
Kinds 
Trees 


564 
1.186 
142 
60S 
176 

66 
158 

50 
285 

84 


2,700 

76 

7 

35 
20 
67 

8,445 


9,566 


VICINITY 

Potatoes, 
Acres    • 

Cucumbers, 
Acres 

Cauliflower, 

Acres 

Tomatoes. 
Acres 

Cabbage, 
Acres 

Lettuce, 
Acres 

Sumner  District 

145 

19% 

9% 

421% 

6% 

10% 

19 

179  V4 
61% 
50 

% 

1 
1 

5 
1 

18% 

2% 

1 
248 

1 

4% 

1 
82% 

9 
10 

7 

piivalluD  District 

Edire wood  District 

rif »  District 

60% 

r% 

5 

28 

McMillan  District 

■Vld«rton  District 

% 

North  Puyallup  District 

Firwood  District 

28%  • 
2 

8 

1% 
4% 
5 

Riv-rslde  District 

14% 

Pierce  County,  scattering 

Totals 

923 

91% 

17% 

22% 

879 

49% 

Celery, 
Acres 

Beans, 
Acres 

Peas, 

Acres 

Corn, 
Acres 

OTHER  SMALL  STUFF 

VICINITY 

Beets, 
Acres 

Carrots, 
Acres 

Misc., 
Acres 

Riimner  District 

4% 

10% 

2% 

2% 

% 

7 

PiivalluD  District 

Ftf^l  firewood  District 

• 

% 
19% 

% 

17% 

% 
70 

FH*»  District 

9 

19 

4% 

22% 

McMillan  District 

Alderton  District 

Vorth  Puva'HiD  District 

, 

*                   •  •  ■      • 

virwood  District 

1% 
20% 
5 

Riverside  District 

4% 
% 

18% 

2% 
10 

4% 
8 

9 
10 

15% 

9% 

Pierce  County,  scattering.... 

5 

Totals 

44 

28% 

100 

38% 

20% 

40% 
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DISTRICT  NO.  9. 
F.  N.  Rhodes,  District  Inspector. 

From  February  1,  1918,  to  April  30,  1918.  we  made  1.231  orcbard 
inspections  in  King  County,  184  of  which  were  visited  by  the  Inspector  the 
second  and  third  time,  making  a  total  of  inspections,  1,415.  Out  of  this 
number  of  orchards,  663  have  been  sprayed  this  spring,  174  places  were 
vacant,  262  orchards  are  practically  worthless,  21  orchards  have  been  taken 
out  this  spring  and  27  have  stated  their  intention  of  cutting  out  their  trees 
this  year;  84  orchards  pruned  but  not  sprayed.  Eleven  compulsory  spray- 
ing notices  were  served,  all  of  which  were  complied  with.  Forty-five  letters 
were  written  notifying  owners  of  bad  conditions  of  orchards.  We  also  took 
a  tree  census  of  the  orchards  visited  which  shows  67,292  apple  trees,  23,163 
cherries,  pears  20,249,  plums  and  prunes  14,698,  peaches  3,392,  apricots 
268,  quince  614,  nuts  409. 

The  districts  in  the  county  where  these  inspections  were  made  were 
Vashon  and  Maury  Island,  So.  Park  to  Pacific  City  Inclusive,  all  the  East 
Side  of  Lake  Washington  to  North  Bend.  Our  duties  were  to  advise  and 
phow  the  orchardists  how  to  take  care  of  their  fruit  trees,  etc. 

Potato  Tuber  Moth  Inspection. 

I  left  Seattle  May  17,  1918,  for  San  Francisco,  driving  a  Ford  touring  car 
from  there  to  Los  Angeles,  a  distance  of  440   miles,  going  via  Stockton, 
Merced,  Fresno  and  Bakersfield,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  May  23,  and   in- 
spected the  first  car  of  potatoes  the  following  day.     I  saw  from  the  very 
first  Inspections  that  the  tuber  moth  was  to  be  much  more  serious  than  any 
of  the  other  three  years  I  had  been  in  California.    During  my  five  weeks  stay 
in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State  I  visited  and  inspected  many  potato  fields 
as  well  as  carloads  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  Buena  Park,  Norwalk, 
Stanton,  Pullerton,   Anaheim,   El   Monte,   Savannah,   Baldwin   Park,   Arcadia, 
Pomona,  Ontario,  Chico,  Upland;  several  places  in  San  Bernardino  County 
as  far  up  as  San  Jacinto,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
also  many  potato  growing  sections  in  what  is  known  as  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.     I  traveled  by  auto  about  3,000  miles  through  Los  Angeles.  Orange 
and  San  Bernardino  Counties.     By  having  my  auto  with  me,  I  was  able  to 
cover  a  great  deal  more  ground  this  year  than  other  years,  when  I  had  to 
depend  on  being  taken  to  the  different  districts  where  cars  were  being  loaded 
by  the  shippers.     I  was  asked  to  pass  on  a  field  of  27  acres  of  potatoes  at 
Pacomia,  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  upon  inspection  found  the  potatoes 
so  badly  infected  with  tuber  moth  as  to  be  nearly  worthless.     This  Japanese 
grower  had  paid  $2.00  per  sack  for  his  seed,  the  field  would  average  50  sacks 
to  the  acre,  yet  he  lost  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  because  of  the  serious 
tuber  moth  infection,  many  of  the  potatoes  having  sA  many  as  15  larvae  in 
them,  and  they  were  surely  unfit  for  human  consumption.     I  saw  several 
fields  of  potatoes  in  thc^  same  district  which  were  also  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion.    This  district  has  tuber  moth  every  year.     Had  the  conditions  this 
season  been  such  that  the  movement  of  southern  California  potatoes  had  been 
slow  there  certainly  would  have  been  a  large  loss  from  tuber  moth,  but  the 
demand  was  strong  and  potatoes  moved  out  fast. 
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I  invariably  found  the  principal  causes  for  tAiber  moth  infection 
in  southern  California  to  be,  First:  shallow  planting,  exposing  the  potatoes 
to  attacks  of  the  adults  or  moths  which  are  night  flyers  and  at  which  times 
many  of  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  exposed  potatoes.  Potatoes  grown 
on  heavy,  cloddy  land  which  bakes  and  cracks,  would  invariably  be  found 
to  be  infected,  and  shallow  plantings  on  fine  sandy  soil  would  occasionally 
show  some  infection,  but  where  the  potatoes  were  on  sandy  soil  and  five 
and  six  inches  deep,  which  was  the  case  in  a  number  of  places,  there  was 
little  and  no  infection  in  the  early  crop  because  neither  the  moth  or  the 
larva  can  get  at  them  at  this  depth.  I  do  believe  that  were  potatoes  in 
southern  California  planted  4  to  6  inches  in  depth  and  grown  only  on  fine 
sandy,  soil,  and  when  dug,  put  in  new  bags  and  taken  off  the  field  the  same 
day,  or  else  kept  well  covered,  there  would  be  little  or  no  trouble  on  account 
of  tuber  moth.  I  have  seen  two  fields  of  potatoes  separated  only  by  the 
highway,  the  soil  in  one  field  was  fine  saiid  and  showed  no  tuber  moth  what- 
ever, the  soil  in  the  other  field  was  heavy,  had  become  baked  and  cracked, 
siring  the  moth  and  larvae  an  easy  access  to  the  potatoes,  and  these  cer- 
tainly were  quite  wormy.  These  southern  potatoes  should  be  dug  and  mar- 
keted as  soon  as  they  will  stand  shipment  and  should  not  be  held  at  all. 

In  San  Joaquin  County,  where  potatoes  are  grown  on  the  delta,  or 
what  is  known  as  river  lands,  where  plenty  of  water  is  usually  to  be  had,  I 
iseldom  found  the  tuber  moth  in  the  early  potatoes,  but  when  grown  on  the 
higher  dry  lands  where  water  is  not  plentiful,  they  generally  show  some  in- 
fection. San  Joaquin  County  potato  acreage  this  year  is  20,000  acres 
against  25,000  acres  in  1917.  and  the  average  yield  will  go  125  sacks  per 
acre,  and  I  understand  Geo.  Shima.  the  California  potato  king,  as  he  is 
termed,  controls  7,500  acres  out  of  the  20,000  acres.  The  yield  in  the  Los 
Angeles  district  is  not  more  than  30  to  35  sacks  per  acre. 

I  issued  certificates  as  to  the  freedom  from  tuber  moth  on  206  carloads 
of  spuds  which  were  shipped  to  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Texas  and  refused  certificates  on  45  cars  and  in  addition  examined 
about  25  cars  which  were  finally  not  shipped  into  territories  requiring  cer- 
tificates. Figuring  on  an  average  of  10  sacks  cut  and  examined  to  each 
car  I  examined  a  total  of  2,750  sacks,  many  times  examining  nearly  all 
the  potatoes  in  a  sack.  On  a  money  basis  of  $800.00  per  car,  right 
through  the  total  value  of  the  potatoes  examined  would  be  $220,000.00. 
Many  cars  of  potatoes  this  season  were  from  10  to  18  days  in  transit  to 
Washington  points,  when  7,  8,  and  9  days  should  have  been  the  limit  of  time 
in  transit.  When  a  car  of  potatoes  was  inspected  and  passed  at  shipping  point, 
and  reached  destination  in  this  state  in  6  or  7  days  there  would  be  little  or  no 
danger  of  eggs  hatching  and  potatoes  becoming  infected  in  transit,  but 
when  a  car  is  18  days  in  transit,  as  was  the  case  in  one  car,  there  can  be  no 
assurance  that  potatoes  would  arrive  at  destination  free  from  infection. 
California  potatoes,  especially,  certainly  should  never  be  delayed  in  transit 
where  it  was  possible  to  get  them  through,  because  aside  from  the  danger 
from  tuber  moth  hatching  in  transit,  the  disease  known  as  "Leakers"  de- 
velop very  fast  in  cars  delayed  in  transit.  Two  years  ago  the  iceing  of 
southern  California  potatoes  was  unknown;  this  year  practically  all  southern 
stock  moved  to  market  under  ice,  which  was  a  saving  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  growers  and  shippers. 
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This  year  there  were  many  more  small  potato  growers  In  Southern 
California  than  other  years  and  a  number  of  cars  of  potatoes  contained  as 
many  as  eight  different  growers,  thereby  making  the  thorough  examination 
of  a  carload  next  to  impossible. 

For  thorough  inspection  purposes  not  more  than  three  to  five  different 
growers  should  be  allowed  in  the  same  car  and  then  only  one  grower's  stock 
on  the  floor  of  the  car  and  the  other  grower's  stock  on  the  top  decking  and 
each  lot  marked,  number  of  sacks,  etc.,  so  as  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  Two  certificates  should  be  issued,  one  to  attach  to  bill  of  lading*  the 
other  securely  tacked  on  the  inside  of  the  car  door. 

The  season  is  now  over  for  California  potatoes  and  from  the  first  ship- 
ment in  May  to  date,  Seattle,  received  254  carloads. 

The  orchard  business  has  improved  very  rapidly  in  King  County  the 
past  two  years,  owing  to  more  thorough  and  systematic  care  being  given  in 
the  shape  of  pruning,  spraying,  cultivation,  fertilization,  marketing,  etc. 
We  have  been  advocating  less  heading  back  and  more  thinning  out  of 
bearing  trees  for  the  reason  the  tendency  has  been  to  cut  back  bearing 
trees  too  heavy,  year  in  and  year  out,  with  the  result  many  trees  have  failed 
to  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  more 
thorough  spraying  and  pruning  done  than  has  probably  been  done  In  any 
other  two  years.  Cultivation  has  been  more  generally  practiced  the  past 
season  than  ever  before,  owing  partly  to  the  very  dry  season  Just  past  and 
to  the  great  amount  of  crop  production  propaganda  work  on  account  of  the 
war.  There  has  certainly  been  much  more  attention  given  to  packing  and 
marketing  of  fruit  this  year.  The  local  fruit  entering  our  public  markets, 
stores,  etc.,  has  been  freer  from  damage  caused  from  disease  and  insect  pests 
than  any  time  during  the  past  eight  years. 

King  County  has  two  new  insect  pests  which  have  apparently  come  to 
stay,  viz.,  Codling  Moth  and  San  Jose  Scale.  Codling  Moth  has  been  quite 
severe  on  Vashon  Island  and  the  Bellevue  district  on  Lake  Washington.  San 
Jose  scale  has  shown  up  in  four  orchards  in  the  Bellevue  District  and  two 
small  places  on  Vashon  Island,  and  is  quite  generally  distributed  among 
orchards  around  Kennydale  and  Kent,  Washington.  There  has  been  prac- 
tically no  arsenate  of  lead  used  to  combat  Codling  Moth,  but  we  intend  to 
urge  its  use  very  strongly  the  coming  season.  A  few  trees  in  two  different 
orchards  showing  San  Jose  Scale  have  been  cut  down  and  burned,  the  other 
San  Jose  Scale  infected  orchards  have  been  sprayed  during  the  dormant 
season  with  soluble  sulphur  and  lime  sulphur,  the  lime-sulphur  treatment 
effecting  an  almost  complete  cleanup. 

Because  of  the  exceptionally  dry  season  during  1918  apple  and  pear 
scab,  apple  powdery  mildew,  etc.,  has  not  been  as  serious  as  previous  years. 

King  County  has  under  State  License  at  this  time  51  nurseries  which 
include  greenhouses  growing  both  flowers  and  vegetables.  All  of  the  above 
nurseries  were  inspected  at  digging  time,  certificates  of  inspection  being 
issued.  All  of  the  above  nurseries  handling  fruit  and  trees  were  requested 
to  spray  all  fruit  trees  with  a  solution  of  lime-sulphur  before  sending  them 
out  on  orders.     This  request  has  generally  been  complied  with. 

No  record  of  outgoing  nursery  stock,  as  notices  are  usually  sent  to 
Olymipa  as  to  amount.  There  were  about  240,000  strawberry  plants  shipped 
out  of  the  county,  80,000  going  to  California. 
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There  were  shipped  into  King  County,  as  per  postal  notices  received* 
apple  trees,  3,866;  pears,  1,877;  cherries,  2,728;  peaches.  407;  apricots, 
125;  shrubs,  4,497;  strawberry  plants,  14,734;  other  berry  plants,  10,058. 

There  were  imported  from  Japan  9,296  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
53  plants  from  British  Columbia  and  10  plants  from  Ireland.  I  destroyed 
two  shipments  of  Japanese  imported  currants,  one  lot  of  10  and  the  other 
lot  consisting  of  25  currants,  according  to  Federal  Regulation  No.  7,  which 
prohibits  the  importation  of  currants  and  gooseberries  on  account  of  being 
host  plants  of  the  White  Pine  Blister  Rust. 

Destroyed  5  imported  Japanese  Wistarias  because  of  Wistaria  Gall  Fly 
infestation.  Ordered  the  return  to  Japan  of  6  potted  plants  because  of  Fed- 
eral Quarantine  Regulation  No.  51,  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  all 
nursery  stock  from  the  Orient  as  a  war  measure. 

Refused  entry  and  ordered  returned  to  Japan,  5  Five  Leaf  Pine  trees, 
because  of  Federal  Quarantine  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  all  five- 
leaf  pine  trees  from  all  foreign  countries  because  of  the  danger  of  estab- 
lishing the  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  disease. 

Seattle  has  some  of  the  finest  public  retail  markets  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  is  also  said  by  visitors  from  other  States  to  be  the  best  and  cleanest  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States,  that  is,  from  a  horticultural  standpoint.  An  in- 
spector from  the  office  visits  these  public  markets  at  least  twice  a  week  and 
all  scabby,  scaley,  or  worm  eaten  fruit  is  condemned  and  either  repacked  or 
sent  to  the  canneries  as  the  case  may  be.  We  always  insist  that  all  infected 
fruit  be  taken  off  the  display  stands  in  our  presence  and  at  the  same  time 
request  the  fruit  dealer  not  to  buy  or  handle  infected  fruit;  we  also  urge 
the  farmers  who  have  their  own  fruit  for  sale  that  they  must  not  bring 
wormy,  scaley  or  scabby  fruit  to  Seattle,  as  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
the  same  in  the  markets  or  stores,  etc.  We  have  also  a  great  many  times 
found  small  lots  of  fruit  showing  decay  repacked,  putting  decayed  friut  in 
garbage  cans,  etc.  Our  many  visits  among  the  farmers  at  these  public  mar- 
kets gives  us  a  good  opportunity  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
thorough  pruning  and  spraying,  etc.,  that  they  may  have  good  clean  fruit 
and  plenty  of  it. 

There  were  116  condemnations  of  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  past 
year  as  follows: 

Apples  4,212  boxes,  pears  185  boxes,  prunes  111  boxes,  peaches  83 
boxes,  nectarines  12. 

The  above  116  condemnations  included  45  carloads  of  potatoes  turned 
down  while  the  writer  was  in  California.  The  principal  causes  for  these 
condemnations  were  Codling  Moth,  San  Jose  Scale,  Oyster-Shell  Scale,  Po- 
tato Tuber  Moth,  Apple  and  Pear  Scab,  etc. 

Two  car  loads  of  the  above  apples  were  confiscated  in  the  railroad  yards 
at  Seattle,  locked  up  and  switched  directly  to  a  by-product  factory  here. 
Both  car  loads  were  culls  and  badly  infected  with  Codling  Moth. 

We  were  obliged  to  visit  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  from  two  to  four  times 
a  week  in  order  to  examine  Nursery  Stock  going  through  the  mail  as  par- 
cel post. 

During  the  last  8  months  of  1918,  our  office  sent  out  420  letters  and 
received  470  phone  calls,  no  record  being  kept  of  personal  calls  at  the  office. 
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Working  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets  we  made  sixty 
inspections,  covering  mostly  carload  lots  of  potatoes;  Certificates  of  Inspec- 
tion or  grade  being  issued  in  each  instance. 

There  were  67  cars  of  Florida  grape-fruit  disinfected  dumg  1918. 

I  have  the  foUowng  to  report  showing  the  activities  of  this  office  cover- 
ing this  spring's  orchard  work.  I  have  had  four  deputies  carrying  out  this 
work  and  beginning  January  6th,  1919,  to  April  1st,  1919,  Mr.  R.  F.  Jan- 
nlngs  worked  70  days,  J.  C.  Eakle  47  days,  W.  H.  Taber  41  days  and  Fred- 
erick Robie  25  days,  making  a  total  of  183  days  which  were  spent  almost 
entirely  in  the  different  orchards  in  King  County,  in  such  districts  as 
Vashon  Island,  White  River  Valley,  Richmond  Beach,  the  East  Side  of  Lake 
Washington  at  Kirkland,  Northrup  to  Medina,  Bellevue,  Yarrow  Point,  Ken- 
ny dale,  Renton,  Auburn,  Enumclaw,  etc. 

These  men  visited  819  different  orchards,  berry  growers,  etc.,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  make  155  second  and  third  visits  on  account  of  growers 
being  away  at  first  visit,  letters  written,  notices  served  to  clean  up,  etc., 
making  a  total  of  974  visits  which  would  average  five  and  a  fraction  visits 
per  man  per  day.  There  were  202  actual  demonstrations  given  in  pruning 
apple  trees,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and  prunes,  peaches,  berries,  grapes,  roses, 
etc.,  with  a  total  attendance  of  355  people.  The  greater  number  of  these 
demonstrations  were  given  to  Individual  growers  in  their  own  orchards,  the 
boys  pruning  up  in  good  shape  one  to  three  or  four  trees  per  demonstration. 
Many  places  trees  were  from  6  to  30  years  of  age,  many  of  which  may 
never  have  been  pruned,  at  least  properly. 

It  was  the  aim  and  policy  of  these  inspectors  to  explain  as  they  went 
along  in  the  pruning  the  reason  for  every  cut  made  in  a  tree.  We  feel 
that  we  have  started  many  growers  on  the  right  track  along  the  line  of 
pruning,  the  most  important  and  yet  least  understood  practice  in  the  care 
of  fruit  trees. 

We  found  a  great  many  growers  who  annually  cut  back,  sometimes  very 
severely,  the  tops  of  their  bearing  apple  trees  and  allowed  their  pear  trees, 
especially  Bartletts,  to  go  on  bearing  with  practically  no  pruning  whatever. 
The  result  has  been  many  apple  trees  are  bearing  very  lightly,  others  only 
every  other  year,  etc.,  and  pear  trees  breaking  down  for  the  want  of  proper 
pruning  in  order  to  strengthen  the  branches  that  they  might  better  be  able 
to  hold  a  crop  of  fruit.  We  put  great  stress  upon  the  practice  pf  thinning 
out  only  of  bearing  apple  trees,  also  opening  up  the  centers  in  this  climate, 
thereby  allowing  more  sunshine  and  better  air  circulation  which  would  be 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  and  at  the  same  time  retard  the 
development  of  scab  and  other  fungus  growth  by  allowing  of  quick  drjring 
of  branches,  leaves,  etc.,  after  rains,  dews,  also  lessening  the  cost  and  labor 
of  spraying.  We  feel  greatly  encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  shown  during 
the  past  season's  pruning  work. 

We  also  induced  51  growers  to  cut  down  a  total  of  1,249  trees  which 
in  our  opinion  were  practically  worthless,  having  been  so  long  neglected 
that  they  were  beyond  redemption  because  of  inroads  made  by  insects, 
fungus  diseases,  etc.  This  office  served  15  legal  disinfection  notices  on 
orchards  and  wrote  .88  leters  urging  and  requesting  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate pruning  and  spraying  of  neglected  orchards.  We  sent  out  290  cir- 
culars to  county  papers  and  individual  growers  covering  such  subjects  as 
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pruning,  spraying,  cherry  pollination,  grape  culture,  strawberry  root  weevil, 
etc.  We  received  165  personal  and  phone  calls  asking  for  information  per- 
taining to  horticultural  questions. 

The  greatest  difficulties  encountered  this  spring  were  the  labor  question, 
shortage  of  spraying  outfits,  and  the  past  30  days  shortage  of  some  brands 
of  Lime-Sulphur  Solution.  We  received  about  55  requests  from  growers 
wishing  to  hire  men  to  prune  and  spray,  about  half  of  which  we  were 
unable  to  supply.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  induce  a  number  of  growers  to 
purchase  spraying  outfits  suitable  to  handle  the  neighborhood  work  before 
the  next  dormant  spraying  season  arrives. 

Potatoes. 

At  the  request  of  the  Seattle  and  California  potato  dealers  and  shippers 
and  with  the  sanction  of  our  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  accordingly 
left  Seattle,  May  9th,  1919,  to  attend  to  the  annual  potato  inspection  work 
in  California  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  this  State  of  the 
Poato  Tuber  Moth. 

Spent  two  days  in  the  Colma  District  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
where  practically  all  of  the  Garnet  variety  of  potatoes  are  grown.  I  visited 
twenty  different  potato  fields  and  at  that  time  could  not  find  any  evidence 
of  the  Tuber  Moth.  This  district  slopes  to  the  West  right  on  the  ocean  and 
because  of  the  prevailing  cold  winds  during  the  night  and  very  often  during 
the  day  time  I  do  not  believe  the  Tuber  Moth  can  ever  become  a  dangerous 
pest  in  that  district. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  District  I  stayed  48  days  traveling  to  the  potato 
loading  stations  in  all  directions  in  Los  Angeles  County,'  Orange  and  San 
Bernardino  Counties,  San  Ferando  Valley;  made  one  trip  to  Bakersfield 
125  miles  distant  and  one  to  Stockton  500  miles  distant  then  returning  to 
Los  Angeles.  I  finished  the  season  at  Stockton  where  I  stayed  18  days. 
Altogether  I  passed  as  practically  free  from  Tuber  Moth  74  carloads  of 
potatoes  and  refused  certificates  on  28  carloads  which*  were  more  or  less 
Infected  with  Tuber  Moth. 

Twenty-seven  cars  potatoes  out  of  the  above  74  carloads  were  shipped 
to  Oregon,  Montana,  Texas,  etc.,  and  the  balance  of  47  cars  were  shipped 
to  this  State.  During  the  season*  of  1918  I  passed  and  certified  206  car- 
loads, showing  a  decrease  this  season  of  about  60  per  cent,  occasioned  by 
the  large  number  of  cars  of  old  potatoes  in  cold  storage  warehouses  all  along 
this  coast  and  also  by  the  arrival  on  our  markets  probably  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usual  of  our  local  new  potatoes.  There  was  considerable  Tuber  Moth 
in  Southern  California  again  this  season.  In  three  days  during  the  last 
week  at  Los  Angeles  I  examined  twelve  cars  of  potatoes  for  one  large  potato 
shipping  company  and  could  pass  none  of  them;  some  cars  being  very  badly 
infected  with  Tuber  Moth  and  others  only  slightly  infected. 

The  Southern  California  potato  crop  was  about  1200  cars  this  season 
as  against  1700  cars  last  year.  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  Counties  in  former 
years  produced  700  to  900  cars  of  potatoes  but  this  year  the  acreage  was 
€ut  down  75  per  cent  because  of  the  past  poor  yields  on  account  of  the  lands 
being  worked  constantly  many  years  and  becoming  exhausted.  One  of  the 
principal  sections  this  season  was  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  a  comparatively 
new  district  being  brought  under  cultivation  and  having  about  4000  acres 
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in  potatoes,  but  in  this  valley  the  Tuber  Moth  has  been  in  evidence  for  the 
past  five  years. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  or  Stockton  district  will  have  about  25,000 
acres  in  potatoes  this  year,  both  early  and  late  varieties,  which  is  a  one 
to  three  thousand  acre  increase  over  last  year. 

The  average  yield  will  be  about  80  sacks  per  acre,  the  yield  running 
as  low  as  40  and  as  high  as  160  sacks  per  acre.  Onions  are  yielding  from 
200  to  300  sacks  per  acre.  There  is  one  island  consisting  of  7,000  acres  all 
planted  to  onions.  These  San  Joaquin  Delta  Lands  comprise  40  islands  aver- 
aging from  150  to  25,000  acres  each,  the  soil  being  practically  all  peat  land» 
having  been  originally  tule  swamps  and  now  reclaimed  and  diked  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.  These  lands  are  being  sold  for  about  $250.00  to  $300.00 
per  acre.  Produce  buyers  travel  by  motor  boat  instead  of  by  auto,  there 
being  about  250  miles  of  canals  or  rivers.  These  lands  are  owned  mostly 
by  what  are  termed  landlords  and  are  being  leased  to  Chinese,  Japanese, 
etc.,  at  from  $15.00  to  $40.00  per  acre  per  year,  leases  running  no  longer 
than  three  years  at  a  time,  when  they  can  be  renewed.  Japanese  or  Chinese 
born  in  the  United  States  may  buy  the  land  outright.  George  Shima,  a 
Japanese  known  as  the  California  Potato  King,  owns  two  islands  consisting 
of  7,500  acres  planted  practically  all  to  potatoes,  and  he  seems  to  be  a  big 
factor  in  the  movement  of  the  California  potato  crop.  In  many  places  on 
these  islands  one  can  with  the  hands  push  a  bamboo  pole  down  into  the  soil 
30  feet.  One  can  often  feel  the  ground  tremble  under  foot  caused  by  the 
walking  of  a  horse  nearly  a  mile  away. 

All  of  the  San  Joaquin  potato  crop  is  moved  to  market  in  absolutely 
new  bags,  and  in  fact  the  potato  buyers  and  shippers  in  that  district  will 
not  accept  potatoes  in  second  hand  bags,  the  higher  cost  during  the  war 
making  no  difference  whatever.  New  bags  certainly  make  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference in  the  quick  and  satisfactory  movement  of  potatoes,  and  I  have 
been  asked  on  several  occasions  to  request  our  Washington  potato  grower  to 
use  clean,  strong  sacks  instead  of  old,  rotten  ones  which  have  fallen  to 
pieces  on  being  taken  from  the  cars  and  this  has  happened  in  not  a  few 
instances  in  California.  In  California  we  have  a  good  late  potato  market 
and  the  table  variety  which  is  in  strong  demand  and  all  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  grade  them  a  little  better  and  put  them  in  much  better  sacks. 

January  2nd,  1920,  I  purchased  with  King  County  funds  a  Bean  Giant 
Duplex  spray  machine  capable  of  developing  a  pressure  of  250  lbs.  We 
used  two  lines  of  hose  and  Bean  spray  guns.  We  started  out  to  use  the 
bamboo  spray  rods  but  soon  discarded  them  in  favor  of  the  spray  guns, 
seeing  that  we  could  do  much  more  effective  and  quicker  work  with  the 
guns.  This  machine  was  used  only  for  dormant  spraying,  using  Rex  Sulphur 
and  Lime  at  4  degrees  Beaume.  We  sprayed  the  trees  of  41  different 
growers,  ranging  from  5  to  1200  trees.  We  charged  the  growers  actual 
cost  for  labor  and  material  and  sprayed  8,699  fruit  trees  on  Yashon  Island 
and  at  Bellevue,  Washington.  This  spraying  was  intended  only  as  a  spring 
cleanup  and  we  were  unable  to  spray  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  jobs 
offered  us  and  could  have  used  two  machines  very  nicely.  Some  of  the 
orchards  sprayed  had  not  received  a  dormant  spraying  for  several  years  and 
were  badly  infected  with  oyster  shell  scale,  red  spider,  aphis  eggs,  moss,, 
lichens,  etc. 
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While  the  writer  was  In  California  during  May,  June  and  July  of  1920, 
he  Inspected  and  certified  for  shipment  to  Oregon  and  Washington  266  car- 
loads of  potatoes  as  helng  practically  free  from  Tuher  Moth  and  refused  cer- 
tificates on  49  carloads  because  of  being  Infected  with  Tuber  Moth.  These 
266  cars  of  potatoes  averaged  about  two  thousand  dollars  per  car  or 
$532,000. 
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DISTWCT    NO.    10. 

C.  O.  Weiss,  District  Inspector. 

District  10  consists  of  the  five  counties,  namely,  Snohomish,  Skagit, 
Whatcom,  Island  and  San  Juan. 

The  headquarters  for  this  district  was  made  at  Everett  beginning  April 
1st,  1920.  CO.  Weiss  was  made  District  Horticultural  Inspector,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  J.  C.  Eakle.  At  the  same  time  E.  D.  Hunter  was  made  deputy  hor- 
ticultural inspector  of  Skagit  County,  being  located  at  Sedro  WooUey. 

To  become  acquainted  with  this  district  was  the  first  step,  also  starting 
to  take  a  census  of  the  fruit  trees  and  berry  ranches,  inspecting  the  mar- 
kets and  enforcing  the  horticultural  laws  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  clean 
fruits,  also  inspecting  nursery  stock  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  district. 

The  horticultural  interests  of  the  district  lies  chiefly  in  its  commercial 
orchards,  berry  .ranches  and  home  orchards. 

Skagit  Coiinty  at  present  leads  acreage  in  berries  with  Whatcom  and 
Snohomish  following.  A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  created  in  berry 
growing  on  Whidby  Island.  Orcas  Island,  from  a  horticultural  standpoint 
having  several  fine  commercial  orchards  and  one  in  particular,  the  Bodie 
pear  orchard,  from  which  pears  have  been  shipped  direct  to  New  York  res- 
taurants for  fancy  trade  for  several  years. 

The  largest  commercial  pear  orchard  is  located  at  Startup,  Snohomish 
County,  and  is  owned  by  R.  B.  Miller.  At  present  it  consists  of  160  acres, 
and  is  the  largest  pear  orchard  in  the  State.  The  varieties,  Bartlett,  D'Anjou, 
Comice,  Bosc,  Angouleme,  Bordeaux,  and  Howell  are  grown  here. 

There  is  a  forty-acre  pear  orchard  at  Lynden,  Whatcom  County,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bayes,  consisting  of  one-third  Bartletts,  one-third 
Comice,  and  one-third  D'Anjou,  which  is  showing  good  results. 

There  is  a  forty-acre  orchard  near  Ferndale  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  £. 
Fitzgerald,  consisting  mostly  of  cherries. 

The  other  orchards  range  from  one  to  thirty  acres  in  size,  consisting 
either  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  or  prunes,  and  most  of  them  are  mixed  or 
home  orchards. 

The  largest  berry  tracts  are  owned  by  the  W.  H.  Pride  &  Co.,  and 
amount  to  300  acres,  mostly  raspberries,  strawberries,  blackberries,  logan- 
berries, currants  and  gooseberries,  with  new  plantings  of  crabapples  and 
prunes.  At  present  there  are  about  seven  or  eight  ranches.  These  ranches 
show  the  best  of  care  and  return  big  yields. 

At  Monroe  the  Great  Northern  Fruit  Farm  owned  by  M.  L.  Monlux  con- 
sists of  55  acres  of  raspberries,  cherries,  strawberries,  blackcaps,  logan- 
berries, blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries  and  dewberries.  The  Ben  How- 
ard Fruit  Farm  of  40  acres  consists  of  raspberries,  cherries,  strawberries 
and  blackberries.  These  two  fruit  farms  have  been  given  excellent  attention 
and  produced  great  results.  The  fruit  grown  here  is  shipped  to  the  markets  in 
pony  refrigerators  which  originated  with  these  growers.  They  are  growing 
what  is  known  as  the  Texas  or  Stewart  bush  blackberry  which  has  proved 
itself  to  be  a  good  producer. 

The  sections  around  Anacortes,  Birmingham,  Sunnyside,  Ferndale,  and 
Glendale  seem  at  present  to  be  the  large  strawberry  producing  sections. 
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While  at  Sumas,  Nooksack,  Everson,  Florence,  Sedro  WooUey,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Burlington,  Monroe,  Snohomish,  Oak  Harbor  and  CoupeylUe,  raspr 
berries,  loganberries,  blackberries,  currants  and  gooseberries  are  predomi- 
nant. 

The  orchard  sections  seem  to  be  from  Everett  to  Startup,  Burlington, 
Sedro  Woolley,  Ferndale,  Mountain  View,  Laurel,  Langley  and  Orcas  Island. 
The  big  potato  sections  are  in  the  Olympia,  La  Conner,  Skagit  and  Cathcart 
flats. 

A  few  growers  have  been  successful  with  the  everbearing  strawberry  but 
where  water  is  not  available  at  all  times  they  have  proven  a  failure. 

In  Whatcom  County  the  growers  cooperated  in  a  plan  to  clean  up  the 
orchards  and  59  orchards  were  given  a  dormant  spray  and  34  orchards  the 
scab  sprays. 

Twenty-six  growers  in  Skagit  County  and  ten  growers  in  Snohomish 
County  grew  sugar  beets  on  a  small  scale,  the  season  was  late  for  planting 
but  most  of  them  got  a  good  growth  In  the  beets. 

In  conclusion,  E.  D.  Hunter,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Skagit  County,  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  fine  results  he  has  produced  in  said  county,  having 
covered  so  large  a  territory  without  the  aid  of  a  car.  He  stimulated  the 
interests  of  the  growers  in  both  tree  fruits  and  berries  to  produce  better 
fruit. 

In  1918  there  were  five  canneries  in  this  district,  namely,  the  Fern- 
dale  Cannery,  at  Ferndale,  W.  H.  Pride  &  Company,  at  Bellingham,  the 
Baker  Cannery  at  Lynden,  the  Arlington  Cannery,  at  Arlington,  and  the 
Ferguson  Cannery  at  Snohomish. 

In  1919  there  were  three  more  constructed,  making  eight  in  all,  the 
Everson  Cannery,  at  Everson,  the  Bellingham  Fruit  Cannery,  at  Bellingham, 
and  Sedro  Woolley  Cannery  at  Sedro  Woolley,  and  the  Burlington  Cannery 
at  Burlington. 

The  Fernddle  Cannery  Company  has  enlarged  its  cannery  by  adding 
a  warehouse  and  cold  storage  plant  to  it  and  this  enables  them  to  take  In 
a  larger  amount  of  products. 

The  Everett  Cannery  Company  has  also  enlarged  its  cannery  this  year. 
If  the  acreage  in  berries  warrants  it,  a  barreling  station  will  be  placed  on 
Whidbey  Island. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  orchard  census  of  these  counties  as  far 
as  the  territory  has  been  covered: 

CENSUS  llEPOHT  OP  SNOHOMISH  COUNTY. 

Apples     Bearing  16.237  Trees 

Apples Non-bearlnff  402  Trees 

Pears BearinK  4,489  Trees 

Pears Non-b«»arlng  286  Trees 

Cherries    Bearing  2.443  Trees 

Cherries    Non-bearing  242  Trees 

Prunes    Bearing  3,673  Trees 

Prunes    Non-bearing  148  Trees 

Peaches    Bearing  192  Trees 

Quinces Bearing  83  Trees 

Nuts    Bearing  25  Trees 

Apricots    Bearing  1  Tree 

Total 28,221  Trees 

Strawberries    218  Acres 

Raspberries   157  Acres 

Loaranberrles   16  Acres 

Blackberries    35  Acres 

Gooseberries    10  Acres 

Currants   8  Acres 

Total 444  Acres 

4,113  acres  comprise  the  total  acreage  of  farms  visited. 

CENSUS  REPORT  OF  WHATCO»ff  COUNTY. 

Apples     Bearing  12,089  Trees 

Apples     Non-bearing  879  Trees 

Pears Bearing  7,316  Trees 

Pears Non-bearing  35  Trees 

Cherries    Bearing  5,598  Trees 

Cherries    Non-bearing  48*  Trees 

Prunes    Bearing  5,399  Trees 

Prunes    Non-bearing  468  Trees 

Peaches Bearing  45  Trees 

Quinces Bearing  27  Trees 

Apricots    Bearing  1  Tree 

Nuts ,  . .  .  Bearing  32  Trees 

Total 81,937  Trees 

Strawberries    135  Acres 

Raspberries    210  Acres 

Loeanberrles    47  Acres 

Blackberries 36  Acres 

Gooseberries    15  Acres 

Currants    20  Acres 

Total 463  Acres 

5.496  acres  comprise  the  total  acreage  of  farms  visited. 
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CENSUS  REPORT  OP  ISUA.ND  COUNTV. 

Apples     Bearing  1,133  Trees 

Apples     Non  bearing  12  Trees 

Fears   Bearing  698  Trees 

Cherries    Bearing  237  Trees 

Cherries    Non-bearing  180  Trees 

Prunes    Bearing  466  Trees 

Prunes    Non-beaiing  11  Trees 

Peaches Bearing  4  Trees 

Quinces    Bearing  3  Trees 

Total 2,744  Trees 

Strawberries    18  Acres 

Raspberries   9  Acres 

Ix>ganberrles   40  Acres 

Blackberries    1  Acre 

Currants 1  Acre 

Gooseberries    7  Acres 

Total 76  Acres 

598  acres  comprise  the  total  acreage  of  farms  visited. 

CENSUS  REPORT  OF  SKAGIT  COUNTY. 

Apples    Bearing  7,800  Trees 

Apples    Non-bearing  1,694  Trees 

Pears    Bearing  1,674  Trees 

Pears    Non-bearing  114  Trees 

Cherries    Bearing  3,756  Trees 

Cherries    Non-bearing  366  Trees 

Prunes    Bearing  1,745  Trees 

Prunes    Non-bearing  366  Trees 

Peaches    Bearing  64  Trees 

Quinces Bearing  72  Trees 

Apricots    Bearing  73  Trees 

Nuts    Bearing  46  Trees 

Total 17,770  Trees 

Strawberries    388  Acres 

Raspoerries    432  Acres 

Blackberries    45  Acres 

Loganberries    155  Acres 

Gooseberries    17  Acres 

Currants    15  Acres 

Total 1,052  Acres 

12,233  acres  comprise  the  total  acreage  of  farms  visited. 

VARIE3TIES  OF  FRUIT  WHICH  SEEM  BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THIS  DISTRICT. 

Apples — Yellow  Transparent,  Gravensteln,  Wealthy,  King,  Wagener,  Glowing  Coal, 
Northern  Spy,  Winter  Banana. 

Pears — Bartlett,  Comice,  Bosc,  D'AnJou,  Worden  Seckel,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Angouleme. 

Cherries — Bxceet — Royal   Anne,    Blng,    Lambert,    Black    Republican.      Sour — Mont- 
morency, Early  Richmond,  Morello,  Wragg. 

Plums  and  Prunes — Italian,  Peach,  Damson,  Silver,  Egg,  Golden  Drop. 

Quince — Champion,  Orange. 

Peaches — Alexander,  Early  Crawford. 
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Grapes — iKlnnd  Belle,  Delaware,  Nla^rara. 

Strawberries — Marshall,  Maroon,  Gold  Dollar. 

Raapherries — Cuthbert,  Antwerp. 

Blacp ,  Rasperries — Cumberland,  Gregg. 

Blackberries — Trailing — Evergreen,  Himalaya.     Bush — Texas,   KIttatlny. 

Gooseberries — Oregon  Champion,  Downing. 

Currants — Perfection,  Victoria,  Cherry,  Wilder. 

Loganberries. 

THE  HORTICVIiTURE  OF   SKAGIT  COUNTY. 
E.  D.  Hunter,  County  Horticultural  Inspector. 

The  horticulture  of  Skagit  County  is  probably  different  from  almost 
any  other  county  in  the  State  of  Washington.  To  begin  with,  there  are  no 
commercial  orchards  at  all.  There  are,  however,  approximately  3,000  acres 
of  what  could  be  classified  as  orchards  but  these  are  entirely  home  orchards. 
Of  the  fruit  produced  in  these  home  orchards,  apples  are  far  in  preponder- 
ance with  cherries,  pears  and  prunes  following.  Much  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  general  improvement  in  these  home  orchards  and  in  educating  the 
owners  to  give  their  trees  better  care  and  attention.  This  year  a  survey 
was  made  of  the  varieties  of  different  fruits  adapted  for  this  part  of  the 
State  and  it  is  hoped  hereafter  to  correctly  advise  farmers  in  this  respect. 

The  year  1920  saw  what  will  probably  prove  to  be  Skagit  County's  chief 
horticultural  crop,  that  is,  small  fruits.  Extensive  plantings  of  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries  were  made  in  the  past  spring  and  indications 
point  to  even  greater  plantings  this  fall  and  spring.  The  climate  and  soil 
of  Skagit  County  seemed  to  be  ideal  for  the  production  of  heavy  yields  of 
small  fruits.  In  this  county  are  found  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  sandy 
loam«  the  ideal  berry  soil.  The  present  acreage  in  berries  of  all  kinds  is 
around  1,100.  To  stimulate  the  planting  of  berries  and  to  utilize  the  prod- 
ucts therefrom,  two  large  modern  canneries  plan  to  use  all  classes  of  fmit 
and  many  classes  of  vegetables  as  well. 

Skagit  County  has  long  been  known  for  the  potatoes  which  it  produces. 
The  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  on  a  general  average  is  something  which  very 
few  other  communities  can  equal.  Some  of  the  chief  varieties  grown  are: 
Early  Rose,  Irish  Beauty,  Pride  of  Multnomah,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Pride  of 
New  York,  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  Crown  Jewel.  Here  again  much  can  be 
done  along  educational  lines  to  assist  the  farmers  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
scab,  rhizoctonia,  wilt,  etc.    Potato  acreage  this  year  was  close  to  2,000  acres. 

Skagit  County  has  still  another  claim  for  horticultural  distinction.  That 
is  its  production  of  seeds,  not  only  grain  but  garden  seeds  as  well.  In  fact 
a  very  high  percentage  of  all  garden  seeds  produced  in  the  State  should  be 
credited  to  Skagit  County.  Chief  among  the  garden  seeds  are  various  varie- 
ties of  cabbage,  peas,  beans,  beets,  spinach,  carrots,  parsnips,  mangels,  etc. 
There  are  also  good  possibilities  in  the  production  of  flower  seeds  as  well 
and  this  year  several  seed  plots  for  sweet  peas  were  planted. 

Results  of  Berries  Kept  in  Cold  Storage. 

In  view  of  the  recent  announcement  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  preserving  berries  of  various 
kinds  by  cold  storage,  a  brief  resume  of  the  observation  made  in  connection 
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with  holding  small  fruit  exhihits  for  Skagit  County  Fair  will  be  of  interest 
at  this  time.  Because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  small  fruits  in  Skagit 
County,  it  was  desired  to  make  a  special  showing  of  berries  at  the  County 
'Fair  and  cold  storage  was  deemed  the  only  reliable  method  of  keeping  them 
until  the  fair  date. 

The  berries  placed  in  storage  were  various  varieties  of  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  loganberries,  as  well  as  currants,  gooseberries  and  black- 
berries. Two  different  plants  were  used;  one  with  a  temperature  of  32  de- 
grees, and  the  other  with  a  temperature  of  about  10  degrees  lower.  In  prac- 
tically every  case,  the  lower  temperature  proved  to  be  the  best.  Of  all  the 
berries,  strawberries,  currants  and  loganberries  were  preserved  the  best  of 
all.  Raspberries  seemed  to  lose  their  shape  while  gooseberries  and  cherries 
their  color.    Cherries  also  lost  their  natural  flavor  and  took  on  a  dried  taste.- 

From  these  observations  it  would  seem  that  strawberries  offer  the  greatr 
est  commercial  possibilities.  They  seem  to  hold  their  shape,  color  and  flavor 
better  than  any  of  the  other  fruits:  All  broke  down  very  quickly  once  they 
were  taken  out  of  storage.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  to  successfully 
preserve  berries  of  any  kind  by  this  method,  their  immediate  utilization  upon 
being  taken  from  storage  would  be  essential. 

The  writer  was  the  first  horticultural  worker  employed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  by  Skagit  County.  This  work 
was  started  in  the  county  chiefly  because  of  the  interest  aroused  in  small 
fruit  culture  during  the  past  spring  and  because  it  was  felt  by  those  most 
deeply  interested  that  the  berry  growers  needed  and  were  entitled  to  expert 
advice  and  assistance. 

Upon  locating  in  the  county  the  first  of  April  of  the  present  year,  all 
assistance  possible  was  first  rendered  berry  growers.  From  the  berry  grow- 
ers, the  work  branched  out  to  assisting  in  an  educational  way,  the  farmers 
having  home  orchards  with  such  problems  as  insect  pests,  diseases,  spraying, 
pruning,  cover  crops,  and  fertilizers,  etc.  Potato  growers  were  also  assisted 
as  much  as  possible.  Because  there  is  no  county  agent  for  Skagit  County, 
the  writer  has  endeavored  to  advise  the  farmers  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
along  lines  other  than  purely  horticultural.  This  fall  more  rigid  inspection 
of  fruit  for  sale  in  grocery  stores,  fruit  stands,  etc.,  has  been  instituted. 
As  new  nursery  stock  is  brought  in  during  the  planting  season,  this  winter 
and  spring,  it  is  the  intention  to  thoroughly  inspect  it  upon  arrival  for 
diseases  and  insect  pests.  The  lack  of  transportation  facilities  has  consider- 
ably handicapped  the  work,  however,  but  this  is  a  condition  which  it  is 
hoped  can  be  remedied  in  the  near  future. 

As  much  assistance  as  possible  was  rendered  the  Skagit  County  Fair 
Association  for  the  1920  Fair.  This  was  not  only  along  horticultural  lines, 
but  along  agricultural  as  well.  Following  the  County  Fair  sufilcient  funds 
were  raised  so  that  a  county  exhibit  could  be  installed  at  the  1920  Wash- 
ington State  Fair.     The  success  of  this  exhibit  was  very  marked. 

The  work  for  the  coming  year  will  be  continued  and  built  up  along  the 
lines  already  started.  It  is  hoped  that  better  tree  fruits  can  be  grown  here 
because  of  the  increased  interest  by  the  farmers  in  giving  the  orchards  better 
care  and  attention.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  a  demonstration  berry 
plot  can  be  developed  during  the  coming  year  and  made  an  asset  to  the  berry 
growers  and  to  the  county.'     Another  endeavor  will  be  made  to  introduce 
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generally  the  grading  and  certifying  of  potato  shipments  aa  well  as  the 
growing  of  better  potatoes. 

In  conclusion,  the  vriter  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  ot  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  given  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Weiss,  District  Horticultural  1st.  It  is 
ft  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  worlt  under  such  conditions  where  wholehearteJ 
approval  and  cooperation  is  given  ail  work  and  plans. 

Shlpmratu   it  F-icah   Fnilta   aad   VccetaMca   lU   Cmrlaada). 
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Spray  Materlala   Uacd. 


TEAR 

LIME  SULPHUR 

Number  of 

Spray 

Machines 

Used 

Dry, 
Lbs. 

Solution » 
Bbls. 

1919 

150 
150 

i8 

114 

6 

1920  . .  c 

6 

Totals... . 

spo 

ld2 

12 

Grade  and  Pack  Conference. 

Chapter  166,  Section  17  of  the  Laws  of  1915,  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  to  hold  a  Grade  and  Pack  Conference  annually  in 
order  that  he  may  advise  with  fruit  growers,  officers  of  associations,  or  or- 
ganizations, distributors,  or  others  interested  In  the  growing  and  marketing 
of  fruit  as  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  industry,  after  which  he  shall  in 
the  month  of  December  of  each  year,  make,  adopt,  issue  and  publish  general 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  packing  of  apples  and  establishing  and 
defining  grades  thereof  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  conference  was  held  each 
year  and  grades  promulgated. 

December  4th,  1919,  the  conference  was  held  at  Spokane.  It  was  made 
up  to  delegates  from  the  states  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Oregon, 
all  of  whom  entered  into  the  discussions  of  necessary  grade  requirements 
for  the  entire  Northwest.  Grades  were  formulated  which  were  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  several  states  so  that  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Idaho  are  operating  under  the  same  grade  regulations  and  stand  as  a  unit. 
Montana's  law  fixes  the  grade  and  could  not  be  changed. 


Smudge  Pots— Orchard  Heating. 

Some  seasons  there  is  a  considerable  injury  and  loss  to  the  fruit  crops 
in  some  sections  from  the  result  of  spring  frosts,  hence  the  use  of  the 
smudge  pots  has  been  considered  by  some  growers.  In  the  spring  of  1919, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Caton  of  Olympia  installed  a  system  in  his  pear  orchard  consisting 
of  about  thirteen  acres.  The  cost  of  the  installation  including  1,300  smudge 
pots,  a  large  steel  distributing  tank  (mounted),  a  concrete  supply  reservoir, 
holding  a  carload  of  oil,  was  about  1 1,6 00.  He  fired  the  pots  thirteen 
times,  and  used  about  500  gallons  of  oil  and  believes  that  he  saved  his  pear 
crop,  as  some  nights  in  adjoining  fields  ice  formed  on  standing  water. 

The  Arcadia  Orchard  Company  of  Deer  Park  installed  a  much  larger 
outfit.  They  have  37,000  smudge  pots  of  one  and  two-gallon  size,  at  ap- 
proximately 38  cents  each.  They  used  on  an  average  40  pots  per  acre,  but 
believe  for  the  best  protection  deuble  the  number  should  be  used.  The  two- 
gallon  pots  are  believed  to  give  the  best  results  as  they  will  burn  about 
three  hours  which  should  control  atmospheric  temperatures  until  the  danger 
point  passes. 

The  pots  were  lighted  only  five  times.  On  one  occasion.  May  21st, 
outside  the  potted  area  the  temperature  reached  26  but  no  damage  was  done 
inside  the  area.     On  May  27th  the  temperature  reached  24  degrees  outside 
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the  potted  area  and  inside  the  smudged  area  slight  damage  was  done  in  the 
lower  spots.  It  was  found  that  outside  the  smudged  area  practically  every 
blossom  was  killed  at  this  time.  With  the  number  mentioned,  they  were 
able  to  hold  the  temperature  inside  the  smudged  area  only  three  degrees 
above  the  unsmudged  area.  This  demonstrated  that  the  number  should  be 
doubled  if  severe  frost  conditions  are  to  be  combatted.  One  man  with  a 
torch  will  light  from  400  to  500  pots  an  hour.  Crude  oil  (calol)  of  24  de- 
grees test  was  used  at  a  cost  of  9^  cents  per  gallon.  This  made  a  total 
cost  of  |28  per  acre,  including  all  equipment;  without  equipment,  |16  per 
acre,  or  in  other  words  for  about  $30  per  acre  they  saved  about  350  or  400 
carloads  of  fruit,  which  shows  that  in  frosty  areas  the  smudge  pot  may  oe 
considered  an  economical  adjunct. 


Reports. 

The  following  compilation  shows  some  of  the  activities  of  the  inspec- 
tors. They  make  weekly  reports  showing  in  a  way  the  nature  of  the  in- 
spections In  the  field,  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  the  territory  covered.  Any 
unusual  conditions  are  reported,  which  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  entire 
territory. 
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Fruit  Products. 

The  fruit  product  industry  has  made  rapid  gains  in  the  principal  fruit 
sections  during  the  past  two  years.  The  greatest  growth  was  made  in  1919. 
The  demand  for  these  food  products  during  the  war  period  stimulated  their 
manufacture  until  all  sections  of  the  state  where  the  tree  fruits  or  small 
fruits  are  successfully  grown  became  interested  and  many  new  plants  of 
various  kinds  were  erected  and  put  Into  operation.  This  made  a  big  demand 
for  the  cull  apples  at  prices  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton, 
twenty  dollars  being  paid  for  sorted  culls  which  could  be  placed  in  cold 
storage  until  such  time  as  they  were  needed  for  sweet  cider  and  similar 
products. 

In  1919  many  carloads  were  sent  out  of  the  state  for  cider  and  other 
products  under  bonds  of  |500  per  car,  guaranteeing  that  they  would  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  product  for  which  they  were  purchased. 
Oregon  and  Idaho  took  large  quantities  of  these  apples  and  several  carloads 
were  shipped  into  California,  and  requests  were  received  for  car  lots  from 
points  as  far  east  as  Dunkirk,  New  York.  The  manufacture  of  the  different 
small  fruit  Jams  is  one  of  the  recent  promising  new  Industries,  and  when 
placed  before  the  trade,  the  demand  for  the  Washington  jams  made  from  '^' 
strawberries,  raspberries,  loganberries  and  blackberries  has  exceeded  the 
supply.  This  has  encouraged  the  planting  of  small  fruits  until  the  aggregate 
of  the  berry  fields  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  year.  This  de- 
velopment is  covering  the  entire  coast  territory,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
bring  vast  areas  of  the  cut-over  lands  into  highly  productive  fields.  Canning 
factories  are  springing  up  in  all  sections  where  the  development  warrants 
which  makes  a  ready  market  for  the  crop  at  prices  which  are  highly  re- 
munerative.   This  is  true  with  all  kinds  of  small  fruit. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amount  of  fruit  consumed  for  fruit 
products : 
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LISTS  OP  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  PIiANTS. 

trict.         Name  of  Company  and  Location  of  Plant.  Kind  of  Plant. 

1.  Blalock  Vlnegrar  Company,  Walla  Walla  County Vinegrar 

C.  K.  Gilkeson.  Walla  Walla  County Juice 

Walla  Walla  Brewery,  Walla  Walla  County Juice 

Dunstan  Cannery,  Asotin  County Cannery 

Hiirs  Cannery,  Anotin  County Cannery 

Oregon  Packing  Co.,  Asotin  County Cannery 

Petrie's  Cannery,  Asotin  County Cannery 

State  Penitentiary,  Walla  Walla  County Evaporating 

LiUther  Dehydrator,  Walla  Walla Evaporating 

Crystal  Beverage  Co.,  Walla  Walla Juice 

Walla  Walla  Vinegar  Co.,  Walla  Walla Vinegar 

Blalock  Evaporator  Co.,  Walla  Walla Evaporator 

2.  Cusick's  Cider  Works,  Spokane Juice 

Inland  Cider  Works,  Spokane Juice 

Inland  Product.s  Co.,  Spokane Juice 

Keller-Lorenz   Co.,   Spokane Vinegar 

Salter's  Cider  Works,  Spokane Juice 

Seiter's  Cider  Works,  Spokane Vinegar 

Spokane  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  Spokane Juice 

Spokane  Cider  Works,  Spokane Juice 

Stinger,  C.  J.,  Spokane •  • Juice 

3.  Prosser  Evaporating  Co.,  Prosser. Evaporator 

Church  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kennewick Grape  Juice 

Columbia  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Hanford Evaporator 

Prosser  Preserving  Co.,  Prosser Cider,  Jelly  and  Apple  Butter 

4.  Shepard  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Wenatchee Prepared  Fruit 

Washington  Dehydrated  Co.,  Wenatchee Dehydrated 

Phez  Co.,  Wenatchee Juice 

Northwest  Evaporating  Co.,  Wenatchee Evaporating 

Clark-Chelan,  Chelan    Evaporating 

Perry  &  Harrison,  Omak Juice 

5.  Washington  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Yakima Dehydrated 

California  Packing  Co.,  Yakima Evaporating 

Selah  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  Selah Evaporating 

Cloud-Thomas   Co.,   Selah Evaporating 

Buena  Evaporating  Co.,  Buena Evaporating 

F.  M.  Martin,  Zillah Evaporating 

F.  M.  Martin,  Grandview Evaporating 

Washington  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Grandview Dehydrated 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Yakima Cannery 

Younglove  &  Co.,  Sunnyslde Cannery 

Yakima  Food  Products  Co.,  Yakima Cider  and  Vinegar 

Jones  Bros..  Yakima Vinegar 

Lust  &  Walters,  Processing  Co.,  Yakima Jelly  and  Apple  Butter 

a.     Oregon  Packing  Co.,  Vancouver Cannery 

Wineberg's  Bottling  Works,   Vancouver Juice 

7.     The  Phez  Co.,  Olympia Juice 

Randle  Canning  Co.,  Randle Cannery 

Lewis  County  Canning  Co..  Chehalls Cannery 

Pe  Ell  Canning  Co.,  Pe  Ell • Cannery 

Olympia  Canning  Co..  Olympia Cannery 

Northwest  Fruit  Products,  Olympia Juices 

South  Bend  Canning  Co.,  South  Bend Juices 

Evaporator  (E.  T.  Hutlng),  Silver  Creek Evaporating 

Deem  Greer  Canning  Co.,  Mossy  Rock Cannery 

S.     Puyallup  &  Sumner  Canning  Co..  Puyallup Cannery 

H.  A.  Baker  &  Co.,  Sumner Cannery 

A.  Rupert  Co.,  North  Puyallup Cannery 

Northern  Pickle  Co..  Tacoma Cannery 

Paul  Names  Co.,  Tacoma Juice 

Olympic  Canning  Co.,  Port  Townsend •  • Cannery 

Port  Angeles  Cannery,  Port  Angeles Cannery 

9.     National  Fruit  Canning  Co..  Seattle Cannery 

Seattle  *  Pugct  Sound  Packing  Co.,  Seattle Cannery 

Libby,  McNeil  A  Libby,  Seattle Cannery 

Coast  Conserve  Co.,  Seattle ■  • Cannery 

Bergaust  Davis  A  Co.,  Seattle Cannery 

Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Co.,  Seattle Juice 
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10.     Fe'-ndale  Cannery  Co.,  Ferndale Cannery 

W.  H.  Pride  &  Co..  Bellingham •  • Cannery 

Baker  Cannery  Co.,  Lynden Cannery 

Arlingrton  Cannery,  Arlinf^ton Cannery 

Ferguson  Cannery,  Snohomish Cannery 

Everson  Cannery,  Ever.son Cannery 

BellinKham  Fruit  Co.,  Bellingrham Cannery 

Blaine  Fruit  Cannery,  Blaine Cannery 

Sedro  Woolley  Cannery,  Sedro  Woolley Cannery 

Burlington  Cannery,  Burlington Cannery 

Storage. 

Probably  there  has  not  been  a  greater  Increase  in  any  one  of  the  neces- 
sary adjuncts  to  fruit  growing  than  has  been  made  in  up-to-date  storage 
facilities.  Yet  there  are  some  sections  where  the  storage  capacity  is  entirely 
inadequate.  With  the  uncertain  transportation  problems  which  are  to  be 
met  every  year,  storage  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  crop  are  indispensable..  Every  grower  should  have  storage  for  a 
portion  of  his  crop,  or  else  belong  to  an  organization  which  has  ample  facili- 
ties. Expensive  ice  storage  structures  are  not  altogether  necessary,  but  they 
should  be  built  so  as  to  protect  the  fruit  from  sudden  extreme  drops  in 
temperature.  As  the  orchards  become  older  the  yields  are  greater,  which 
makes  increased  demands  upon  the  transportation  companies  and  storage 
facilities. 

Air-cooled  storages  are  being  built  under  specifications  furnished  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  very  successfully  carry  the  fmit 
through  the  winter  months.  The  following  tables  show  the  available  storage 
capacity: 

RECAPTTIXATION — FRUIT  HTORAGB  CAPACITY  (In  Boxm) 


Dis- 
trict 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
8 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 


YEAR 


1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 


Totals— 1919. 
Totals— 1920. 


Number 

of 
Houses 


19 
18 
17 
24 
28 
28 
88 


12 
12 
13 
51 


4 

3 


•130 

•  85 
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Common 


175.392 
142,000 
381,727 
475,  W7 
181,000 
181,000 
229.950 
728,950 


84.000 

84,000 

44,000 

413,000 


37,300 
2,368,680 


8,458.649 
2,062,197 


Frost-Proof 


45,360 

76,000 

626,009 

M6,387 

267,000 

267.000 

1,086,770 

1,086,770 

3,165,970 

3,625,130 

40.000 

40,000 

102,800 

157,000 


53,186 


5,886,685 
6.188,287 


Iced 


85,428 


94,500 

94,500 

18,000 

71,000 

106.200 

608,200 

1.587.600 

1,915,490 


57.200 
140.000 


4,200 
1,769,277 


3.720,206 
2.833,300 


Totab 


SO6.180 

218.000 

1.102,826 

1 .516.831 

466.0QO 

510,000 

1. 423.939 

2,423,920 

4.753,570 

5,540.<iS0 

124.000 

124, GOD 

208.500 

710.000 


4l,S00 
4,185.996 


12,566.49» 
11.098.S74 


•  And  over. 
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Nursery  Inspection. 

The  Nursery  Inspection  is  mostly  done  at  digging  time.  In  the  larger 
nurseries  an  inspector  is  stationed  at  the  nursery  during  the  active  seasons 
of  operations,  and  the  stock  is  all  carefully  inspected  while  being  dug  and 
packed.     Imported  shipments  are  inspected  at  destination. 

Stock  coming  into  the  state  from  nurseries  not  licensed  to  operate  in 
the  state  is  inspected  at  destination.  A  fee  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  invoice 
Is  charged,  50  cents  being  the  minimum  fee.  For  licensed  nurseries  this 
service  is  gratis.  Parcel  post  packages  are  inspected  and  stamped  at  the 
post  office. 

The  following  lists  show  the  nurseries  licensed  to  operate  in  the  state 
for  the  years  1919  and  1920.  The  license  fee  is  |5.00  per  year,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  annual  surety  bond  of  |1,000.00. 

LIST  OP  NURSERYMEN  LICENSED  TO  DO  BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

WASHINGTON   FOR  THE   YEAR  1919. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 
J.  C.  KIttel Ritzville 

ASOTIN  COUNTY. 
Lewlston-Clarkston   Impravement  Co Clarkston 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

Home  Nursery  Co Richland 

Proeser  Nurseries    Prosser 

CHET^N  COUNTY. 
Columbia  &  Okanoi^an  Nursery  Co.,   Inc Wenatchee 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Andrew  Hanson    Vancouver 

Frank  Luepke   Vancouver 

KING  COUNTY. 

AabllniS-Boyce  Seed  Co..  Inc.,  89  W.  Pike  St Seattle 

ChrLstian  Bauer,  530  28th  Ave.  No Seattle 

C.  H.  Bear,  6420  Flora  Aye Seattle 

E.  F.  Betz,  P.  O.  Box  318 Renton 

J.  J.  Bonnell,  2601  E.  Galer  St Seattle 

Capital  Hill  Floral  Co.,  1624   15th  Ave.  No Seattle 

Christopher  Nurseries   Christopher 

H.  O.  Dutton,  3822  Ashworth  Ave Seattle 

Evergreen  Nursery,  Third  Ave.  and  Pine  St.^. Seattle 

Fremont  Floral  Co.,  1401  Trenton  St Seattle 

M.  Furuya  Co.,  Inc..  216  Socond  Ave.  So Seattle 

H.  M.  Hanson.  6539  California  Ave Seattle 

Hollsrwood  Gardens,   Inc.,   1534   Second  Ave Seattle 

Island  Nurseries  and  Fruit  Farm   Vashon 

Peter  Kempf,   3411   Belvedere  Ave Seattle 

Lakevletv  Rose  Gardens.  1601  15th  Ave.  No Seattle 

Paul  E.  Lange,  6813  Weeding  Place Seattle 

Latona  Floral  Co.,  347  E.   56th  St Seattle 

Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co Seattle 

Llndley  Nurseries,  5517  Fifth  Ave.  N.  W Seattle 

Isaac  F.  Madlem,  1525  Rainier  Ave Seattle 

Chas.  Malmo,  3100  Rainier  Blvd Seattle 
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C.  E.  McCoy,  48S9  Brandon  St Seattle 

S.  K.   MochizukI,  R   F.  D.  No.   6,  Box  305 Seattle 

Carl  NeuM,  507  85th  Ave Seattle 

Philip  D.  O'Brien.  3118  Yesler  Way SeatOe 

Oriental  Gardens  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  92 Seattle 

Richmond  Nurseries    Richmond 

Sandved  Nursery,  1803  39th  Ave.  No Seattle 

Seattle  Nursery  Co.,  4620  Hunnyslde  Ave Seattle 

Stuber  &  Richardson,  4852  Holly  St Seattle 

University  Floral  Shop.  4309  14th  Ave.  N.  E Seattle 

University  Nursery  and  Greenhouse,   1008  Ninth  Ave.  N.  B Seattle 

Vashon   Garden   Co Vashon 

Chas.  H.  WaiKht,  2052  No.  78th  St Seattle 

F.  A,  Whitney,   3846  34th  Ave.  W Seattle 

Thomas  Wylie.  5138  Holly  St Seattle 

KITTITAS  COUNTY. 
Fred  I.  Moffet,  R.  F.  D.  No.   1 Ellensburg 

KLICKITAT  COUNTY. 
W.  F.  Walker,  R.  No.  2 Blckleton 

PIERCE  COUNTY. 

A.  A.  Hinz,  618  South  "K"  St Tacoma 

McCormack  Bros.,  Paciflc  Ave.  and  15th  St Tacoma 

Mary  J.   Miller,    5223   South   Sheridan Tacoma 

O.  M.  Pudor  Puyallup 

Puyallup  Nursery    Puyallup 

Rosecraft  Fruit  Farm Sumner 

Frank  F.  Williams,  1402  South  Ainsworth Tacoma 

SNOHOMISH  COUNTY. 

City  Floral  &  Seed  Co Everett 

Everett  Floral  Co.,  1 814  Hewitt  Ave Everett 

Me^dowdale  Nursery    Meadowdale 

W.   J.   RIehetts Snohomish 

SPOKANE  COUNTY. 

James  Drlscoll,  11  W.  Main  A\e Spokane 

Glenrose  Greenhouses    Spokane 

Hoyt  Bros.  Co.,  1 1  Post  St Spokane 

Overman's  Nursery,  29  Monroe  St Spokane 

Reimer's  Floral  Art  Shop,  807  Riverside Spokane 

Spokane  Seed  Co.,  Inc Spokane 

T.  E.  We.stlake Spokane 

THURSTON  COUNTY. 
Capital  City  Nurseries  and  Greenhouse Olympla 

WALLA  WALLA  COUNTY. 

Blossom   Floral  Co , Walla  Walla 

Young  &  Lester Walla  Walla 

WHATCOM  COUNTY. 

Floral  Exchange,  102  West  HoJly  St BelHngham 

H.  B    McCormick Bellingham 
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YAKIMA  COUNTY. 

C.  M.  Applegret    Yakima 

Hamilton  Nursery  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  103 Yakima 

OUT  OF  STATE. 

Albany  Nursery  Co Albany,  Oregon 

Clarke  Bros.,  287  Morrison  St Portland,  Oregon 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Milton  Nursery  Co Milton,  Oregon 

Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Inc Orenco,  Oregon 

J.  B.  Pilkington,  P.  O.  Box  242 Portland,  Oregon 

Portland  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  Front  and  Yamhill  Sts Portland,  Oregon 

Russcllville  Nurseries,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  164.  .Portland,  Oregon 

Salem  Nursery  Co.,  Inc Salem,  Oregon 

The  Villa  Nursery,  H.  F.  D,  No.  1,  Box  3  95 Portland,  Oregon 

LIST  OF  NURSPJRYMBN  LICENSED  TO  DO   BUSINESS  IN  THE   STATE  OF 

WASHINGTON  FOR  THE  YEAR  1920. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 
J.   C.   Klttel Rltzville 

ASOTIN  COUNT3\ 
Lewiston-Clarkston  Improvement  Co Clarkston 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

J.  R   Gardner    Richland 

Prosser  Nurseries    Prosser 

CHBI-AN  COUNTY. 

Columbia  &  Okanogan  Nursery  Co.,  Inc Wenatchee 

Cashmere  Nurseries,  A.  Loudenback,  Prop Cashmere 

CI^ARKB  COUNTY. 

W.  I.  Cooper Vancouver 

Frank  Luepke   Vancouver 

Buchanan  ft  Quarnberg Vancouver 

F.  B.  Payne Camas 

KING  COUNTY. 

N.  Araki.  839  Elmgrove  St Seattle 

Christian  Bauer,  530  28th  Ave.  No Seattle 

C.  H.  Bear,  6420  Flora  Ave Seattle 

E.  F.  Betz,  P.  O.  Box  318 Renton 

Capital  Hill  Floral  Co.,  1524  15th  Ave.  No Seattle 

H.  O.  Dutton,  3822  Ashworth  Ave Seattle 

Fabl  ft  Cole,   2569  Fourth  West Seattle 

Fremont  Floral  Co.,  4000  Evanston Seattle 

M.  Furuya  Co.,  Inc..  216  Second  Ave Seattle 

H.  M.  Hanson,  6539  California  Ave Seattle 

Hollywood  Gardens,  Inc.,   1539   Second  Ave Seattle 

F.  Idaka,  452  27th  Ave.  No Seattle 

Island  Nurseries  and  Fruit  Farm Vashon 

Peter  Kcmpf.  3411  Belvedere  Ave Seattle 

I^akeview  Rose  Gardens,  1601  15th  Ave.  No Seattle 

Paul  B.  Lang.   6813  Weeding  Place Seattle 

Latona  Floral  Co.,  347  E.  53th  St Seattle 

Isaac  F.  Madlem,  1525  Rainier  Ave Seattle 
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Chas.  Malmo,  3100  Rainier  Blvd Seattle 

C.  B.  McCoy,  4839  Brandon  St Seattle 

FYank  Metzell,  3510  Holly  St Seattle 

Thos.  MorrlB,   1910  Ninth  Ave.  No SeatUe 

Carl  Nuesa.  607  36th  Ave Seattle 

Philip  D.  O'Brien.  3118  Yesler  Way SeatUe 

Oriental  Gardens  Co.,  R  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  92 Seattle 

Randall  &  McLoughlin,  79  Madison  St Seattle 

Sandved  Nursery,   1803  39th  Ave.  No Seattle 

Mrs.  Geo.  Sheftield,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 *  .Burton 

Chas.  H.  TValght.  2052  No.  78th  St SeatUe 

F.  A.  Whitney,  3846  84th  Ave.  West Seattle 

Woodruff-Boyce  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  89  W.  Pike  St Seattle 

Thomas  Wylie,   5138  Holly  St SeatUe 

Art  Floral   Co.,  G.   Nojl.  Prop SeatUe 

Beall   Greenhouse   Co Vashon 

Crystal  SpriniE^s  Nurseries Bothell 

Lindley  Nurseries,  651 7  Fifth  Ave.  N.  W SeatUe 

Lillian   M.   McClimans.   6401   Ravenna  Ave Seattle 

Paine  Bros.,  R  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  285 SeatUe 

KITSAP  COUNTY. 
C.  P.  Dobson  Bremerton 

KITTITAri  COUNTY. 
Fred  I.  Moffet,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 EHlensburg 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 
W.  A.   Leake Centralia 

PACIFIC  COUNTY. 
John  A.  Diem Raymond 

PFERCE  COUNTY. 

McCormack  Bros.,  Pacific  Ave.  and  16th  St Tacoma 

Mary  J.  Miller,  5223  South  Sheridan Tacoma 

Puyallup  Nursery   Payallup 

Rosecraft  Fruit  Farm Sumner 

Puyallup  &  Sumner  Fruit  Growers  Canning  Co Puyallup 

SNOHOMISH  COUNTY. 

Everett  Floral  Co.,  1 814  Hewitt  Ave Everett 

Meadowdale  Nursery   Meadowdale 

W.  J.  Rlchetts   Snohomish 

SPOKANE  COUNTY. 

Hoyt  Bros.  Co.,  11  Post  St .Spokane 

Culbertson-Grote-Rankin   Co Spokane 

A.  A.  Kellcy,  Station  B Spokane 

H.  E.  Krause,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8 Spokane 

P.  Leavery  ft  Sons,  S.  2722  Flsk  St. Spokane 

A.  McGregor,  15288  N.  W.  Boulevard Spokane 

W.  J.  McKay.  Prop.,  Spokane  Landscape  Co.,  Box  1355 Spokane 

Riverside  Nursery,  R.  R.  No.  6 HUlyard 

T.  E.  Westlake,  Westlake  Public  Market Spokane 

WALLA  WALLA  COUNTY. 

Blossom  Floral  Co Walla  Walla 

Young  &  Lester Walla  Walla 
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WHATCOM  COUNTY. 

Rockwell  H.  Thomas,  1208  Sixth  St South  Bellingham 

H.  B.  McCormlck.  1121  High  St Bellingham 

WHITMAN  COUNTY. 
Rosalia  Nursery,  I*  S.  Klmm,  Prop Rosalia 

YAKIMA  COUNTY. 

C.  M.  Appleget Yakima 

Andrew  Haxton,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  162 Yakima 

C.   E.   Bell Grandvlew 

B.  Prince   Selah 

OUT  OF  STATE. 

Albany  Nursery  Co Albany,  Oregon 

Luther  Burbank   Santa  Rosa,  Cat 

Capital  City  Nursery  Co Salem.  Oregon 

Oregon  Nursery  Co.,   Inc Orenco,  Oregon 

J.  B.  Pilklngton,  P.  O.  Box  242. . ." Portland,  Oregon 

Portland  Seed  Co.,  Front  and  Yamhill  Sts Portland,  Oregon 

Salem  Nursery  Co.,  Inc Salem,  Oregon 

The  Villa  Nursery,  R.  T,  D.  No.  1,  Box  395 Portland,  Oregon 

California  Nursery  Co Niles,  Cal. 

Clark  Bros.,   2S7  Morrison  Sf , Portland,  Oregon 

A.   H.   Heberle Brighton,   N.   Y. 

P.*  J.  Hjort  ft  Son Thomasville,  Ga. 

R,  M.  Kellogg  Co Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Lewis  Roesch   Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

John  L.  Schuyleman,  5803  Woodstock  Ave Portland,  Oregon 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  ft  Orchard  Co Louisiana,  Mo. 

H.  S.  Taylor  ft  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Oreenhonses. 

The  growing  of  flowers  and  by  some  vegetable  growing  nnder  glass  is 
in  some  parts  of  the  starte  an  important  industry.  Climatic  conditions  and 
prices  of  fuel  remove  many  of  the  costly  operations  connected  with  the 
business  in  colder  sections.  Many  florists  carry  a  nursery  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  potted  plants  in  connection  with  the  floral  business.  Prob- 
ably no  section  of  the  United  States  is  adapted  to  so  large  a  list  of  trees  and 
plants  as  the  territory  tributary  to  Puget  Sound.  Gardens  and  yards  are 
to  be  found  containing  ornamentals  from  nearly  every  European  country 
besides  those  indigenous  to  the  territory. 

Rhubarb,  asparagus,  and  mushrooms  are  grown  very  Bucoessfully  in 
bank  cellars  without  artificial  heat,  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  to  the  extent 
that  vast  quantities  are  shipped  to  outside  markets. 

The  shipping  of  head  lettuce  to  Eastern  markets  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  is  now  a  prominent  industry  in  Pierce  and  King  counties. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business: 

GREBlfHOVflB  RBPORT,  1919-1920. 


trlct 


1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
8 
4 
4 
6 
6 
« 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 


TEAB 


1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 
1919. 
1920. 


Totals— 1919. 
Totalft-1920. 


No.  Ot 
Gnen- 
hooses 


8 
9 
19 
15 
8 
8 


5 
6 
8 
8 
12 
12 


16 

"ii* 


51 
82 


AjBesfled 
Valuation 


108,186  00 

70,635  00 

71,914  OO 

65,216  00 

1,850  00 

1,850  00 

6,060  00 

5,060  00 

27,880  00 

11,810  00 

2,350  00 

5,700  00 

22,100  00 

22,200  00 


20,000  00 

asjieood' 


10,470  00 


8198,829  00 
$289,181  00 


S<iaare  Feet 
of  Glass 


220,850 

221,180 

299,200 

288,670 

2,80o 

2,886 

80,000 

80,000 

96,000 

82,000 

18,840 

14,900 

122,800 

122,800 


t,500 
'207isio* 


81,500 


784,666 
1,2S8,]!06 


Volomeof 
BoslzuaB 


172,815  0 

101,900  00 

1S4.96D00 

142,806  00 

1,600  00 

1,800  00 

27,784  20 

45,0fr00 

24,600  00 

24.000  00 

8,200  00 

0,00000 

89,400  00 

87,960  00 


187.000  00 


25,000  00 


g 7,889  61 
8,176  25 
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RBCAPrrUIiATIOlV^AMOUlfTS    OF  SPRAY  MATERIALS  USBD. 


Dto- 
trict 

YEAR 

LIMB  SULPUUB 

ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD 

OIL 

Black 

Leaf  40 

(NIeotlns 

Sulphate), 

Lbs. 

Dry, 
Lbs. 

Solution, 
Bbls. 

Dry, 
Lbs. 

Paste, 
Lbs. 

Dormant, 
Bbls. 

Distillate 

Emulsion, 

Bbls. 

1 

1W9 

200 

200 

81,800 

91,495 

17,000 

14,956 

110,000 

145,000 

109,072 

265.700 

20,000 

86,000 

60 

60 

100 

100 

100 

100 

180 

160 

2.900 
2.920 

89.000 

89,000 

76.860 

806,115 

180.000 

196.000 

761.708 

765,000 

805,620 

794,476 

16,000 

46,000 

t6 

1 

1920 

o 

1919 

•6.000 
6.415 

2 

1920 

800 

t  872 

8,826 

ft 

1910 

1.665 

1,800 

5,500 

8,708 

7,940 

9,925 

2,147 

1,874 

25 

25 

60 

50 

2.600 
2.700 

s 

1920 

4 

1919 

171.187 
120,000 
887,750 
181.075 
80.000 
46,000 

60 

40 

170 

16 
96 
64 
65 

8,400 

4 

1920 

4.0J90 

5 

1919 

19,600 

5 

1980 

10,00ft 

6 

1919 

6 

1980 

7 

1919 

7 

198Q 

8 

1919 

8 

1920 

9 

1919 

9 

1920 

10 

1919 

48 
114 

10 

1920 

Totals— 1919. . 
Totals— 1920. . 

889,872 
660.796 

20,285 
25,410 

1.609.178 
8.195,691 

606,887 
287,906 

280 
840 

79 

158 

26.400 
20,691 

*  Paris  Green. 
t  Gallons. 
%  Lhne. 


Dis- 
trict 

YEAR 

Number 

of  Spray 

Machines 

In  Use 

Oalclum 
Arsenate 

Magne- 
sium 
Arsenate 

Sulphur 

for  Spray 

Machines, 

Lbs. 

Lime 

Blue  Stone 

Soluble 

Lime 

Sulphur 

1 

1919 

80 
100 
180 
208 
120 
150 
♦600 
•  400 
225 
844 
844 
347 

50 

160 

1 

1920 

2 

1919 



2 

1920 

218.800 
40,000 
80.000 

8 

1919 

8 

1920 

4 

1919 

4 

1920 

6 

1919 

5 

1980 

e 

1919 

1 

8.000 
10.250 

6,000 
8,460 

5.000 

0 

19B0 

4,000 

7 

1919 

1 

7 

1920 

1 

8 

1919 

1 

8 

1920 

9 

1919 



0 

1920 

10 

1919 

10 

1920 

6 

Totals— 1919.. 
Total»-1920. . 

•  »••>•«.■••  • 

955 
2,140 

60 

150 

40.000 
248.800 

8.000 
10.260 

6.000 
8.460 

5,000 
4,000 

New. 
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Dla- 
triet 

TEAR 

Atomic 

Sulpbar, 

Lbs. 

Sulphor, 
Lbs. 

Lime, 
Lbs. 

^SS"*- 

WHALE  OIL  80AP 

Liquid. 
Oals. 

Sosp, 
Lbs. 

5 

lino 

29.690 
60,400 

666.000 
892,000 

828,000 
800,000 

6,000 

6(26 
250 

5,000 

5 

1990 

600 

PIs- 
trict 

TEAR 

Oaleiom 

Anenste, 

Lbs. 

Oaldum 

Arsenite, 

Lbs. 

Nitrate  of 

Soda 

(FertOicer), 

Lbs. 

B.T.S., 
Urn. 

5 

MH9 

40,000 

5 

1920 

10,000 

6,000 

8.O0O 
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STATE  FAIR. 

The  Washington  State  Fair  is  one  of  the  functions  of  this  department. 
It  is  a  state-wide  institution.  Each  and  every  citizen  of  Washington  has  his 
or  her  proportion  in  its  ownership,  and  hence  is  duly  interested  in  its  suc- 
cess. The  people  of  Washington  are  greatly  interested  in  their  educational 
institutions,  and  should  be  forever.  Consequently  for  any  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington to  not  take  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  Fair  is  for  them 
to  overlook  one  of  Washington's  important  educational  factors.  And  whether 
the  State  Fair  is  regarded  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  educational  institution, 
a  great  and  wonderful  advertising  medium  for  Washington,  or  a  general 
meeting  place  for  residents  from  all  parts  of  the  great  commonwealth,  the 
sum  total  is,  that  In  its  several  ways  and  in  its  aggregate,  we  believe  it  is 
of  enormous  value  to  the  state  and  to  its  people  as  one  of  the  marks  in 
agricultural  development. 

On  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  requires  very  energetic 
effort,  close  attention  to  details,  much  ingenuity,  careful  study  and  the  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  every  section  of  the  state  to  enable  the  planning  and  suc- 
cessful carrying  through  of  a  State  Fair  of  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  this  one.  It  is  because  all  those  factors  in  its  success  as  mentioned  have 
been  conscientiously  observed  by  the  Agricultural  Department  that  it  awaits 
inspection  and  approval  each  year,  by  the  thousands  who  attend  It.  The 
Washington  State  Fair  is  not  a  transient  proposition,  it  is  a  permanent  part 
of  the  state  itself,  a  great  and  worthy  educational  and  entertaining  phase  of 
Washington's  development,  epitomizing  most  fascinatingly  the  state's  prog- 
ress, prosperity  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

All  divisions  of  the  department  lend  their  best  efforts  each  year  to  the 
success  of  this  enterprise.  The  Horticultural  Division  has  its  inspectors  in 
the  various  districts  and  counties  in  the  state,  who  encourage  and  in  all 
proper  ways  stimulate  the  collaborating  and  installation  of  county  or  dis- 
trict exhibits,  showing  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  of  that 
section.  Each  year  when  supported  by  the  people  of  the  different  communi- 
ties a^d  assisted  by  being  furnished  material  for  exhibits,  the  district  in- 
spectors collect,  install  and  have  county  exhibits  from  their  districts  in 
charge.  In  some  InstahJes  they  have  more  than  one  county  display  under 
their  care.  They  always  assist  when  possible  in  the  work  of  holding  suc- 
cessful county  fairs  in  the  various  counties  of  their  districts.  They  fre- 
quently are  asked  to  act  as  judges  in  the  awarding  of  premiums  at  the 
different  county  fairs,  as  is  also  the  Chief  of  the  Division,  sometimes  going 
to  other  state  fairs  to  render  such  services. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  L.  DEAN, 
Chief,  Division  of  Horticulture. 
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SEED  DIVISION. 


Honorable  F.  H.  Oloyd,  ComiiiiBsicmer  of  Agriculture,  Olympia,  Washingtoa. 

Dear  Sir:  For  this  biennlum  the  Seed  Division  has  been  operating 
under  the  old  seed  law  from  July  1,  1918,  to  April  1,  1919,  when  important 
changes  made  in  the  law  by  the  1919  legislature  took  effect.  From  April  1, 
1919.  to  June  30,  1920,  the  Division  has  worked  under  the  new  law  and 
also  the  seed  certification  law  passed  by  the  same  legislature. 

THE  BEED  LAW. 

Important  provisions  of  the  new  law  follow  with  an  explanation  of  the 
same  and  recommendations  for  further  changes  when  it  is  felt  necessary  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  provided  for  the  public. 

liABELINO. 

The  new  law  requires  that  all  agricultural  seed  of  one  pound  or  more 
be  labeled  with  the  actual  percentage  of  purity  and  germination.  Formerly 
certain  standards  were  fixed  and  seed  complying  with  such  standards  was 
simply  labeled  ''Standard."  Under  the  new  regulation  seed  is  sold  abso- 
lutely on  its  merits,  seed  testing  higher  than  the  former  standards  being  | 
labeled  with  its  actual  test.  This  also  does  away  with  the  practice  of  mixin;  I 
the  highest  grade  of  seed  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  lowest  limit  of 
''Standard"  stock. 

A  minimum  germination  for  all  seeds,  except  fiower  seeds  and  medi- 
cinal herbs,  is  fixed  at  60  per  cent.  Seeds  germinating  less  than  this  are 
not  allowed  to  be  sold. 

Section  five,  paragraph  C,  should  be  more  specific.  This  clause  re- 
quires only  that  the  general  locality  in  which  the  seed  is  grown  be  stated 
on  the  label,  "if  known."  The  two  words  "if  known"  practically  nullify 
this  clause.  If  a  seedsman  has  seed  from  some  locality  which  does  not 
grow  as  high  grade  seed  as  some  other  locality  all  he  has  to  do  to  avoid 
placing  on  the  tag  the  locality  grown,  is  to  "not  know"  where  it  is  grown. 
This  results  in  unacclimated  seed  sold  in  many  cases  as  acclimated  stock. 

This  clause  should  require  the  placing  upon  the  label  of  all  agricul- 
tural seeds,  the  locality  grown,  if  grown  in  this  state,  the  county,  if  grown 
in  some  other  state,  the  state  and  if  imported,  so  stated.  The  locality  where 
the  seed  is  grown  is  know^n  by  the  handlers  of  the  stock  and  if  not  can 
easily  be  traced.  Such  a  clause  would  therefore  work  no  hardship  upon 
the  seedsman,  only  giving  to  the  purchaser  protection  due  him. 

Noxious  Weeds. 

To  the  list  of  weeds  outlawed  as  noxious  by  the  old  law,  fanweed 
(Thlaspi  arvense),  Russian  thistle  (Salsola  pestifer),  Jim  Hill  mustard 
(Sysmbrium  altissimum),  plantain  buckhorn  (Plantago  lanceolata),  and  bind- 
weed (Convolvulus  sepium),  were  added.  All  of  these  weeds  are  very  diffl- 
cult  to   eradicate  after  once  becoming  established   in  the  soil.     For  this 
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reason,  all  the  protection  possible  shonid  be  given  the  farmer  against  having 
his  fields  infested  with  such  weeds,  which  will  lower  the  yield  of  his  crop 
and  cost  a  great  deal  to  eradicate. 

Mixtures. 

One  big  advance  in  the  new  law  over  the  old  law  is  the  labeling  of 
mixtures  of  two  or  more  species  of  grasses  or  of  clovers,  or  both.  It  is  re- 
quired that  all  mixtures  be  labeled  as  such,  with  names  of  each  species  of 
grasses  or  clovers  that  are  present  in  quantities  of  four  per  cent  or  more, 
the  percentage  by  weight  of  "foreign  seeds,"  and  inert  matter.  Formerly, 
a  great  deal  of  cheap  seed  was  disposed  of  in  mixtures.  The  labeling  of  the 
contents  of  a  mixture  will  give  the  purchaser  the  protection  of  knowing 
exactly  what  he  buys.  For  further  protection  the  percentages  of  each  kind 
of  seed  in  the  mixture  should  be  required  to  be  placed  on  the  label  as  well. 

Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  placed  under  the  State  Experiment  Station,  and  all  samples  analyzed 
free  of  charge,  by  the  new  law.  It  was  felt  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture that  the  analysis  of  samples  could  be  handled  much  the  same  as  the 
State  Chemists  handle  samples  of  food,  drugs,  etc.  for  the  Fourth  Division. 
The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  proven  this  arrangement  to  have  been 
somewhat  disappointing.  In  some  cases  it  has  crippled  the  work  of  the 
department,  as  well  as  lessened  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  service. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  seed  business  of  the  state  is  handled  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains.  A  laboratory  should  be  located  at  Olympla  or  at  the 
Experiment  Station  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains.  It  is  earnestly  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  next  legislature  will  remedy  this  situation,  so  that  the 
seed  growers  and  dealers  may  be  properly  served. 

« 

INSPECTION  WORK. 

The  work  of  inspection  has  been  greatly  facilitated  the  last  biennium  by 
the  special  appropriation  made  available  by  the  last  legislature.  With  this 
appropriation  at  hand,  it  was  possible  to  get  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
state  twice  a  year,  to  check  up  the  seed  stocks. 

In  the  Spring,  the  seed  stocks  held  by  country  dealers  turn  rapidly 
and  should  receive  at  least  two  inspections.  With  two  inspections  in  the 
Spring  and  one  in  the  Fall,  a  fair  check  could  be  kept  upon  seeds  as  sold 
over  the  counter.  It  is  recommended  that  the  department  be  equipped  to 
handle  the  work  upon  such  a  basis. 

The  main  problem  in  inspection  is  the  watching  of  shipments  into 
the  state  from  outside  seed  dealers.  The  large  seed  dealers  of  this  state 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  law  and  endeavor  to  co-operate  with  the  department 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Many  outside  shipments  coming  into  the  state 
are  sent  direct  to  the  farmer  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  in  this  way  escaping 
any  chance  of  being  caught  by  an  inspector.  Many  tons  of  seed  have  been 
condemned  during  the  last  biennium,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been 
stock  that  has  been  shipped  in  by  outside  dealers.  How  much  stock  is 
shipped  direct  to  the  farmer  and  never  inspected,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
but  it  is  largfe,  judging  from  the  number  of  complaints  that  are  received 
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from  farmers  who  have  patronized  sucb.  dealers.  At  present,  we  have  on  file 
a  complaint,  in  which  the  farmer  had  bought  several  hundred  pounds  of 
pasture  mixture,  an  analysis  of  which  showed  over  seventeen  percent  of 
weed  seed,  which  contained  2  to  3  per  cent  of  buckhorn  plantain. 

In  order  to  protect  the  farmer  and  honest  seedsman  by  controlling  more 
effectively  the  movement  of  seeds  into  this  state,  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  the  state  require  all  seed  dealers  doing  business  in  the  state 
to  be  licensed  and  a  bond  furnished,  and  the  department  to  be  notified  of  all 
shipments  of  stock  into  this  state.  The  Horticultural  Division  has  found 
this  system  to  be  very  effective  in  the  control  of  the  sale  of  nursery  stock 
within  the  state,  and  it  should  be  of  very  great  aid  in  the  regulation  of  the 
seed  trade.  Several  states  have  adopted  the  license  system,  notable  among 
which  are  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Ohio.  These  states  find  it  of 
great  assistance  in  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  law,  as  well  as  a  means 
for  aiding  in  the  matter  of  providing  finances  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 

Percentage  of  Purity  and  Viability  of  Samples  Analyzed  by  the  Iiaboratofy. 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  with  the  object  in  view  of 
giving  a  comprehensive  synopsis  of  the  analysis  of  the  different  samples 
handled  by  the  laboratory. 

The  results  found  in  these  tables  are  fairly  indicative  of  the  kind  of 
seed  planted  by  the  farmer  and  sold  in  the  state.  The  laboratory  being 
transferred  to  Pullman  during  the  middle  of  the  biennium,  the  samples 
handled  at  that  place  during  the  last  half  are  included  so  as  to  complete  the 
records  for  the  entire  biennium. 

The  average  percentage  of  purity  of  the  small  seeded  legumes  has  held 
up  well  during  the  biennium,  as  seen  in  Table  No.  1,  despite  the  tremendously 
high  prices  of  these  seeds,  the  last  year,  1919-1920.  It  will  be  noted  that 
big  gains  were  made  in  the  average  of  two  and  only  slight  declines  in  that 
of  two  other  seeds.  The  averages  also  compare  fairly  favorably  with  the 
United  States  standards  for  the  different  legume  seeds.  This  showing  is 
quite  remarkable  when  the  conditions  of  the  seed  industry  for  the  last  year 
or  so  are  taken  into  consideration.  Field  seeds  advanced  to  sky-high  prices 
and  flrst-class  stock  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  care  and  vigilance  of  the 
seedsman  of  this  state  in  keeping  on  such  a  high  plane  the  quality  of  the 
seeds  offered  to  the  public  during  such  difficult  times  is  to  be  commended. 

The  grains  and  grasses  have  not  held  up  quite  so  well,  as  shown  in  Table 
No.  2,  although  in  no  case  is  there  an  alarming  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  purity.  Pasture  mixtures  are  the  lowest  under  the  United  States  stan- 
dard, being  almost  eleven  per  cent  lower.  The  rest  of  the  grains  and 
grasses  average  fairly  well,  only  a  few  being  noticeably  under  the  United 
States  standards  of  purity,  namely,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  meadow  fescue  and 
rye. 

Tables  3  and  4  show  the  average  percentage  of  germination  of  both 
field  and  vegetable  seeds.  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  rye  grass  are  quite  low 
in  their  germination,  bluegrass  averaging  as  low  as  30  per  cent  in  1919,  and 
69.0  in  1920.  Both  years  it  has  fallen  below  the  present  requirements  of  the 
law.  Several  other  field  seeds  are  quite  low  as  compared  to  the  United 
States  standards,  but  in  no  case  average  less  than  60  i>er  cent,  the  minimum 
by  law.     The  averages  of  the  vegetable  seeds  are,  in  most  cases,  lower  than 
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the  United  States  standards,  but  in  only  one  instance,  that  of  spinach,  in 
1919,  average  41. 0»  does  it  fall  below  the  minimum.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  lowest  per  cent  of  a  few  of  the  vegetables.  Some  go  as  low  as  zero,  4,  10 
and  15  per  cent.  The  entire  crop  wonld  be  lost  by  planting  seeds  of  such  low 
Yiability,  and  shows  eonclnsiyely  why  all  seed  should  be  tested  and  that 
test  placed  on  the  stock  before  being  sold. 

Table  5  is  interesting  in  that  it  indicates  the  percentage  of  samples  of 
the  principal  legumes  and  grasses  containing  noxious  weeds.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  dodders,  buckhorn  plantain  and  Russian  thistle  are  the  prin- 
cipal noxious  weeds  we  have  to  deal  with.  Buckhorn  plantain  is  the  worst 
offender  in  this  regard.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  lessen  the  presence 
of  this  weed  in  the  seed  sown  in  this  state.  It  is  getting  a  strangle  hold 
on  the  Oregon  clover  seed  industry,  so  much  so  that  Oregon  clover  does 
not  command  the  premium  it  formerly  did  in  Eastern  markets.  To  aid  the 
seed  industry  in  this  state,  it  should  be  kept  down.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
table  is  given  the  percentage  of  green  foxtail  in  the  samples.  It  can  be  seen 
that  it  is  nearly  as  bad  as  buckhorn.  It  is  very  prevalent  in  the  irrigated 
regions  of  the  state,  especially  the  Takima  valley,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
red  clover  seed  of  the  state  is  raised,  and  places  a  big  handicap  on  this  in- 
dustry, inasmuch  as  buyers  discriminate  against  stock  containing  this 
weed.     It  should  be  placed  in  the  noxious  weed  seed  class. 
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SEED  CERTIFICATION. 

The  liaw. 

The  Law,  as  passed  by  the  1919  Legislature,  provides  for  the  foUowinK: 

(1)  Inspection,  grading,  and  certification  of  growing  crops  of  agri- 
cultural and  vegetable  seed. 

( 2 )  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  promulgate  and  enforce  rules 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  same. 

(3)  Inspection  at  the  request  of  the  grower. 

(4)  Fees  fixed  and  collected  for  such  service. 

This  law  was  passed  owing  to  the  demand  of  seed  growers  throughout 
the  state,  for  inspection  of  their  crops  grown  for  seed,  and  the  issuance  of 
a  state  certificate  upon  the  same,  stating  the  trueness  to  variety,  name,  free- 
dom from  disease,  or  percentage  of  germination  and  purity. 

THE  SEED  INDUSTRY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Washington  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  production  of  vegetable 
seeds.  In  1918,  it  led  all  states,  with  an  acreage  of  over  42,000,  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  nation's  production,  and  was  third  in  the  years  1919  and  1920. 

In  the  Skagit  valley  is  produced  over  70  per  cent  of  the  cabbage  seed 
in  the  United  States.  The  seed  produced  here  is  of  the  finest  quality,  su- 
perior to  any  grown  in  this  country  and  the  equal  to  any  grown  in  Europe. 
The  Skagit  valley,  with  the  White  River  valley  and  Chehalis  valley,  produces 
most  of  the  beet,  kale,  onion,  spinach,  and  turnip  seed  raised  in  the  state. 
Several  thousand  acres  of  garden  pea  seed  are  raised  each  year  in  the 
Skagit  valley,  Island  and  San  Juan  counties,  but  the  bulk  of  this  crop  is  pro- 
duced in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  Palouse  country,  where  peas 
make  an  excellent  summer  fallow  crop.  Pea  seed  of  very  high  quality  is 
raised  in  both  sections. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  importance  of  the  vegetable  crops 
of  this  state  in  relation  to  national  production.  With  most  crops,  it  is  very 
high,  being  almost  the  entire  national  production  for  turnips  and  cabbage. 
Some  seed  crops  not  grown  in  this  state  do  not  appear  in  the  table. 
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1920 

1919 

191S 

Acres 
212 
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745 
84 

%  Total 
Nat. 
Pro. 

Aerrs 
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Nat. 
Pro. 

Acres 

%  Total 
N«t. 

Pro. 

Rflof     f^ArrV>Ti 

52.8 
55.2 
70.0 
55.7 

224 

92 

1,524 

32 

80 

27.155 

215 

169 

432 

757 

168 

9.0 
15.0 
72.5 
30.2 

121 

101 

514 

22 

80 

38.467 

709 

1.767 

452 

S5S 

227 

5.0 

T)ciof      \f  nn<ro1 

24.1 

r^AllhtniFP 

52.S 

Kftlp                                         

81.0 

Onion           . 

K6             5.0 

25. /'i^           23.1 

100            8.0 

70     .      54.2 

T>o  a  c      f5  •  l»H  on 

26.0 
2.0 
15.0 
15.0 
61.0 
77.0 

37.8 

Rftdinh 

S.5 

Sninfifh 

43.0 

Sniinnh    WIntT                i 

49 
.W7 
128 

2.0 
90.5 
96.0 

17.8 

Tiirnin     TTncUsh                  

46  0 

T'nrnin    Sw^flf*       

M  0 

Totals 

27,. 1-0 

13.1 

30,79S 

12.8 

42.70$ 

16.S 
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CERTIFICATION  RULES  AXD  REGULATIONS. 

Rules  and  regulations  have  been  drawn  up  and  adopted  for  alfalfa, 
clovers,  vetches,  peas  and  small  grains  and  potatoes. 

Potato  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  potato  seed  certification  are  the  same  as  those 
adopted  by  the  eight  western  states,  California,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada  and  Washington,  at  a  meeting  at  Riverside,  California, 
May,  1919. 

For  seed  potatoes,  three  inspections  are  made.  One  at  blooming  time, 
the  second  Just  prior  to  maturity  of  plant,  and  the  final  inspection  after 
harvest  and  after  the  potatoes  have  received  their  grading  for  the  seed 
market.  If  the  potatoes  have  passed  the  final  inspection,  a  certificate  is 
issued  to  the  grower  covering  his  stock. 

This  certificate  is  evidence  of  varietal  purity  and  freedom  from  disease. 

Every  bag  sold  containing  certified  seed  has  attached  to  it  a  tag,  which 
is  fastened  and  scaled  to  the  bag  by  an  inspector.  This  tag  identifies  the 
contents  of  the  bag. 

Standards  for  Alfalfa  and  Clovers. 

Three  grades,  consisting  of  pedigreed  seed,  improved  seed,  and  bulk 
seed,  have  been  adopted  for  alfalfa  and  clovers.  Pedigreed  seed  must  be 
of  only  one  variety  or  strain,  and  must  be  of  high  quality  and  purity  and 
free  from  seed  of  all  weeds.  Improved  seed  must  not  contain  more  than 
480  foreign  seeds  per  pound,  and  should  be  free  from  all  noxious  weeds  as 
listed  in  Sections  9  and  10,  and  shall  have  a  high  germinating  test.  Bulk 
seed  shall  be  high  grade  common  seed  in  bulk,  free  from  dodder  and  shall 
conform  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  seed  law,  and  shall  be  listed  as 
such  in  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Standards  for  Small  Grains,  Field  Peas  and  Vetches. 

The  same  three  grades  have  been  adopted  for  small  grains,  field  peas, 
and  vetches,  with  special  requirements  for  the  grades,  improved  seed  and 
bulk  seed.  Improved  seed  must  not  contain  over  two  per  cent  mixture  of 
other  varieties  nor  over  two  per  cent  of  other  agricultural  plants.  Repre- 
sentative samples  of  threshed  and  cleaned  grain  or  seed  shall  not  contain 
over  2  per  cent  mixture  of  other  varieties,  nor  over  2  per  cent  of  the  agri- 
cultural seeds,  nor  over  2  per  cent  inert  material  as  shown  by  analysis,  and 
shall  meet  requirements  of  freedom  of  weeds,  as  specified  by  the  laws  of 
Washington.  Seed  of  this  grade  must  be  well  matured  and  of  good  vitality. 
Bulk  seed  shall  be  well  matured  and  of  good  quality,  which  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  pedigreed  or  improved  seed  and  upon  inspection  is 
found  to  contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent  mixture  of  the  varieties  or  a  5  per 
cent  mixture  of  other  grains,  or  more  than  1  per  cent  of  inert  material,  and 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  freedom  of  weeds  specified  by  the  laws  of 
Washington. 

All  crops  are  inspected  in  the  field,  small  grains  after  heading  out,  and 
before  harvesting,  and  field  peas  when  in  blossom.  After  threshing,  repre- 
sentative samples  are  taken  to  the  laboratory,  analyzed  and  germination 
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tests  run.     The  information  obtained  Is  placed  upon  the  tag  at  time  of  sealing 
the  bag,  thus  Identifying  its  contents. 

Fees  for  InspecClon. 

No  appropriation  has  been  made  to  carry  on  seed  certification,  all  ex- 
pense to  be  defrayed  by  the  fees  collected. 

Growers  desiring  seed  certified  fill  out  an  application  blank  and  file 
the  same  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  together  with  an  applica- 
tion fee  of  $5.00,  which  applies  on  the  cost  of  certification. 

Fees  for  certification  have  been  fixed  as  follows: 

Legumes  and  cereals,  $1.25  per  acre,  payable  as  follows:  $5.00  with 
application,  75c  before  first  field  Inspection,  50c  before  final  Inspection. 

Potatoes,  one  to  five  acres,  $4.00  per  acre;  five  to  fifteen  acres,  $2.50 
per  acre,  payable  as  follows:  One  to  five  acres,  $7.50,  with  application, 
balance  before  second  field  Inspection.  Five  to  fifteen  acres,  $7.50,  with 
application;  balance  before  second  field  inspection.  Fifteen  acres  and  over, 
30c  per  acre,  with  minimum  of  $7.50,  payable  with  application;  balance 
before  second  field  inspection. 


SEED  CERTIFIED. 

Potato  Seed. 

The  certification  of  seed  potatoes  has  been  the  largest  crop  certified, 
there  being  a  big  demand  for  this  work.  In  1919,  applications  were  re- 
ceived for  the  certification  of  451  acres  of  seed  potatoes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  in  each  county  and  acreage  pass- 
ing each  inspection. 

NUMBER  OF  ACRES  OF  POTATOES  PASSING  INSPECTION. 


COUNTY 

Acres 
Entered 

Passed 

First 

Inspection 

Passed 

Second 

Inspection 

Passed 

Pinal 

Inspection 

Skaelt 

243 

76 
<» 
3& 
22 
6 

189.5 
54 

66.5 

86 

22 

20 
87 
49 
16 
5 

SDokane 

SI 

Clarke 

4S.S 

Lewis 

10 

Yakima 

5 

Grays  Harbor 

Totals 

451 

817 

127 

89.5 

Of  the  451  acres  entered,  only  89^  were  able  to  pass  final  inspection. 
This  makes  less  than  20  per  cent  that  were  able  to  pass  the  requirements 
for  seed  potatoes,  that  is,  freedom  from  disease,  trueness  to  variety,  vitality 
and  vigor,  and  adaptability  for  seed  potatoes.  That  a  great  deal  is  lost 
every  year  by  the  planting  of  poor  seed  potatoes  in  this  state,  is  evident 
when  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  seed  potatoes  planted  measure  up  to  the 
requirements  of  good  seed  stock.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  average 
for  the  state  would  be  a  great  deal  less  than  20  per  cent  when  the  fact  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  those  growers  taking  up  potato  seed  certifica- 
tion represent  our  most  progressive  farmers. 
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As  with  animals,  so  it  Is  with  plants,  "like  produces  like."  The  potato 
crop  of  this  state  will,  undoubtedly,  be  greatly  Improved  in  the  next  few 
years  by  the  increased  use  of  certified  seed  potatoes. 

Seed  Grain. 

In  Lewis  County,  40  acres  of  oats  were  certified  as  improved  seed  oats, 
and  in  the  Takima  valley,  15  acres  of  wheat  were  certified  as  pedigreed  seed 
wheat.  This  comprised  the  extent  of  certification  of  seed  grain.  A  very 
large  field  in  this  work  is  open,  and  when  the  farmers  understand  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  by  using  the  state's  services  for  certifying  their  seed 
grain  crops,  a  big  impetus  to  this  work  is  expected  to  take  place. 

Glover  Seed. 

Fifty-four  and  one-half  acres  of  red  clover  grown  for  seed  were  entered 
for  certification  from  the  Yakima  valley.  This  clover  was  inspected  in  the 
field  for  dodder  and  other  noxious  weeds.  Patches  in  the  fields  found  in- 
fested with  such  were  cut  out  separately  and  burned.  The  forty  acres 
passing  inspection  was  certified  as  improved  clover  seed. 

The  Takima  valley  raises  annually  500,000  pounds  of  red  clover  seed. 
Unless  strict  measures  are  taken  to  eradicate  such  pests  as  the  weeds,  dodder 
and  green  foxtail,  their  product  will  never  receive  a  favorable  market.  If 
the  clover  seed  farmers  would  get  behind  the  certification  movement,  a  large 
successful  red  clover  seed  industry  will  be  built  up  in  the  Yakima  valley. 
In  former  years  clover  seed  growers  in  a  certain  well-known  western  state 
received  a  premium  for  their  red  clover  seed  in  the  East,  but  recently  they 
have  allowed  Buckhorn  plantain  to  become  so  prevalent  in  their  fields  that 
their  seed  has  lost  its  former  prestige.  The  Yakima  valley  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  one  of  the  leading  red  clover  sections  of  the  Northwest  if 
proper  methods  were  followed. 

Certification  of  Germinatiou  of  Vegetable  Seed. 

At  the  request  of  certain  vegetable  seed  growers,  the  Department  certi- 
fied to  the  germination  of  vegetable  seeds  grown  by  them  during  the  year 
1919.  Most  of  this  stock  was  for  export.  The  stocks  were  sampled  by  an 
inspector  and  the  sample  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  test.  The  usual  tag 
with  the  test  was  atached  and  sealed  to  each  bag  of  seed. 

Over  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  vegetable  seed  were  sampled, 
tested  and  sealed  in  this  manner.  Qreat  dispatch  was  necessary  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  seed  is  grown  on  contract  and 
shipped  almost  immediately  upon  threshing. 

This  work  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  growers  having  it  done. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  vegetable  seeds  produced  in  this  state  would  be  certi- 
fied for  germination  if  a  laboratory  was  situated  so  as  to  give  the  growers 
the  service  they  need  and  should  have  in  the  dispatch  of  their  business. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  seed  certified  for  germination, 
the  different  kinds,  and  the  average  per  cent  of  germination  of  each. 
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ViaOETABLB  SEED  CERTIFIED   FOR  GERMINATION. 

Number  Average 

Kind  of  Seed.  of  percentage  of 

pounds.         germination. 

Turnip    114,680  94.5 

Spinach    95,412  67.5 

Cabbage    90,480  86.5 

Onion 73,4«0  75.1 

Rutabaga    66,586  83.4 

Radish 17,060  79.4 

Kale   12,240  80.6 

Beets    3,980  53 . 9 

Chicory    3,000  69.7 

Carrot 480  41.2 

Brussels  Sprouts 240  97.5 

Mustard    240  92.2 

Parsnip    240  78.0 

Swiss   Chard    120  55 . 0 

Total 477,998 

Appropriation. 

All  the  expense  connected  with  the  certification  work  has  heen  coYcred 
by  fees  charged  for  such  work.  In  an  agricultural  state  such  as  Washing- 
ton, such  an  important  work  should  receive  substantial  aid  from  an  appropri- 
ation by  the  Legislature.  Especially  is  this  true  of  potato  and  vegetable 
seed  inspection.  Many  growers,  after  paying  their  fees  for  potato  seed 
inspection p  may  have  their  crop  rejected  upon  the  second  and  even  final 
inspection,  necessitating  the  stock  to  be  sold  as  table  stock.  With  the  large 
fees  necessary  at  present,  such  growers  are  apt  to  consider  the  money  wasted. 
No  educational  campaign  or  other  means  will  do  as  much  to  clean  up  the 
potato  fields  of  disease  and  improve  the  potato  crop  in  every  other  respect, 
as  seed  certification.  The  important  potato  seed  states  of  the  East  charge 
fees  covering  only  partially  the  cost  of  inspection,  the  balance  of  the  expense 
being  met  by  an  appropriation.  Washington  should  do  as  much  for  its 
growers.  With  such  aid,  more  growers  would  take  advantage  of  the  service, 
and  the  state  would  derive  the  benefits  of  greatly  improved  crops. 

As  shown  in  a  previous  paragraph,  the  vegetable  seed  industry  of  this 
state  is  large.  The  seed  growers  must  compete  with  foreign  countries  such 
as  Denmark,  Holland,  etc.,  where  a  rigid  inspection  service  Is  provided  by 
their  governments.  As  a  result,  European  seed  finds  favor  in  the  United 
States  markets,  on  account  of  Its  trueness  to  type  and  variety.  The  same 
could  be  done  for  the  vegetable  seed  Industry  of  this  state.  To  carry  on 
this  work,  funds  should  be  available  for  the  employment  of  at  least  one  in- 
spector trained  for  such  work,  who  could  aid  In  potato  inspections.  At 
present,  the  work  of  inspection  of  the  seed  trade  and  field  inspections  for 
seed  certification,  requires  the  full  time  of  one  inspector.  If  inspection  of 
vegetable  and  other  seeds  is  added  to  the  duties  of  the  Department,  suitable 
appropriations  for  additional  inspectors  should  be  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.  CURREY, 
State  Seed  Inspector. 
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EEPORT  ON  FOODS,  FEEDS,  FERTILIZERS,  DRUGS, 
OILS,  BAKERY  AND  RESTAURANT 

INSPECTIONS. 


Honorable  F.  H.  Gloyd» 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  am  submitting  herewith  the 
Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  covering  the  period  from  July  Ist,  1918,  to  June  30,  1920. 
The  work  includes  foods,  feeds,  fertilizers,  drugs,  oils,  bakery  and  restaurant 
inspections. 

In  the  management  of  the  afPairs  of  the  division,  I  have  endeavored  to 
conduct  them  in  an  economical  and  efficient  manner,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  State  Administration;  viz.,  to  accomplish  as  much  work  as 
possible  with  the  least  expense. 

The  supervision  of  the  food  supply  of  the  people  and  the  sanitation  of 
places  where  food  is  prepared  and  handled,  demands  constant  vigilance  for 
the  proper  protection  of  the  consumer,  and  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment 
by  the  inspectors  in  enforcing  the  laws,  to  see  that  legitimate,  established 
business  customs  are  not  disrupted  by  arbitrary  insistence  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  the  unimportant  technical  requirements  of  the  law. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  charges  sometimes  made  that  the  present  day  pub- 
lic demand  for  cleanliness  and  purity  in  the  food  supply  is  one  of  the  causes 
that  has  added  to  the  cost  of  household  necessities,  every  effort  has  been 
made  in  enforcing  the  law  to  adjust  the  requirements  so  they  will  be  prac- 
ticable in  their  application  to  commercial  conditions,  while  having  a  jealous 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  consuming  public.  The  majority  of  distributors 
of  foods  in  the  state  have  recognized  that  the  changes  in  methods  that  have 
been  insisted  upon  are  equitable,  and  the  merchants  have  given  to  the 
work  of  improvement  their  earnest  cooperation.  The  result  has  been  that  a 
general  observance  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  food  supply  has 
been  secured,  with  comparatively  little  frictton,  and  the  good  results  thus 
obtained  will  be  permanent. 

The  work  of  the  Division,  as  a  whole,  when  compared  with  similar  de- 
partments in  other  states  on  the  basis  of  number  of  inspections  made,  towns 
visited,  territory  covered,  results  obtained  and  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed, should  be  among  the  best.  This  showing  could  not  have  been  made 
were  it  not  for  the  loyal,  earnest  and  efficient  efforts  of  those  associated  with 
me  in  the  work. 

During  the  biennium  covered  in  this  report,  there  were  employed  in 
food,  feed,  fertilizer,  bakery  and  restaurant  inspection  work,  two  inspectors 
all  of  the  time,  and  three  part  of  the  time,  in  addition  to  myself;  one  drug 
inspector  all  of  the  time,  and  one  stock*  feed  and  fertilizer  inspector.  Their 
duties  carried  them  to  practically  every  town  and  city  in  the  state,  including 
out  of  the  way  and  by-way  places,  due  to  the  department  having  Ford  cars 
for  this  purpose. 
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I  They  covered  the  Inspection  of  foods  and  drugs  at  the  manufactnring 

plants,  factories,  wholesale  and  retail  food  and  drug  establishments^  as  well 
as  bakeries,  restaurants,  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  doctors'  offices.  In- 
spections have  been  made  of  cold  storage  and  packing  plants,  slaughter  and 
commission  houses,  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets,  feed  and  flouring  mUls 
and  stores,  bottling  works  and  soda  fountains,  drug  stores,  butter  stores, 
bakeries,  restaurants,  and  all  other  places  where  foods  and  drugs,  feeds  and 
fertilizers  are  manufactured,  stored  or  offered  for  sale. 

The  total  number  of  inspections  made  by  the  Fourth  Division  during 
the  biennium  was  25,916,  sub-divided  as  follows: 

Assistant  inspections  203,  bakeries  240,  bottling  works  51,  butter  and 
egg  stores  1,816,  confectioneries  156,  dold  storage  plants  84,  commission 
houses  961,  doctors'  offices  17,  dlmg  stores  1,905,  extract,  coffee  and  spice 
houses  49,  fish  markets  683,  fertilizer  plants  and  stores  69,  flour  and  feed 
mills  1,163,  fruit  and  vegetable  stalls  4,406,  grocery  and  general  stores  4,296, 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  3,  hotels  and  boarding  houses  44,  manufacturing 
plants  (food)  47,  meat  markets  3,662,  miscellaneous  783,  notices  411,  pack- 
ing plants  (food)  25,  piers,  docks,  etc.  69;  public  market  stalls  1,020,  rein- 
spections  197,  restaurants  and  delicatessens  1,782,  seed  stores  48,  slaughter 
houses  97,  soft  drink  places  1;298,  storage  and  wholesale  plants  14,  U.  S. 
reports  12,  and  wholesale  houses  145,  with  160  appearances  in  court. 

The  foregoing  inspections  resulted  in  314,715  packages  of  foods  and 
drugs  being  condemned,  including  155  old  and  insanitary  cooking  and  baking 
utensils  unfit  for  use  in  preparing  foods  for  consumption. 

When  possible,  the  above  condemned  food  products  were  used  for 
animal  food;  when  not  flt  for  animal  food,  they  were  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers. 

In  comparing  the  inspections  and  destructions  of  this  with  the  previous 

i  biennium,  you  will  note  that  during  this  period  there  were  only  128  more 

'  inspections  made,  and  160,515  more  parcels  of  goods  destroyed.     This  was 

brought  about  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers  during  the  war  period  trying 

I  to  get  by  with  unfit  for  food  products,  which  increased  the   destructions,  and 

reduced  the  inspections  from  what  they  would  have  been  because  of  the 
many  prosecutions  made  that  compelled  the  inspectors  to  be  in  court  much 

t  of  the  time. 

I  Reports  of  the  different  inspections  are  on  file  in  the  Seattle  office. 

\  During  this  biennium,  there  were  1,389  samples  gathered  and  submitted 

to  the  State  Chemist  for  analysis,  457  of  which  were  reported  legal  and  932 

\  reported  illegal.     74  samples  were  taken  which  were  not  submitted  because 

I  their  unfit  condition  could  be  readily  detected  by  the  senses,  making  a  total 

of  1,463  samples. 

During  this  biennium,  1,188  towns  were  visited  in  thirty-three  counties. 

r 

PROSECUTIONS. 


During  this  period,  there  were  264  complaints  filed  by  this  Division  for 
violations  of  the  Food,  Feed  and  Bakery  Laws,  which  resulted  in  236  convic- 
tions, ten  forfeited  bail,  11  appealed,  3  cas6s  were  dismissed,  1  convicted 
without  penalty,  1  acquitted  and  two  cases  pending.  The  flnes  and  forfei- 
tures aggregated  $10,755.00.  The  above  prosecutions  were  made  in  16 
counties. 
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Durinsr  the  blennlum,  there  were  29  fertilizer  manafactvrers  registered 
96  brands  of  fertilizer,  containinsr  295  ingredients,  at  fee  of  $6.00  for  each 
ingredient,  totaling  in  revenne  to  the  state  $1,770.00.  The  growers  gener- 
ally have  gotten  better  resnits  from  the  fertilizers  placed  on  the  market  this 
bienniam  than  during  the  previoas  period,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  have 
had  fewer  complaints. 

BAKWRTOB  AND  RBSTAURANTS. 

While  there  has  been  a  specific  bakery  law  for  a  number  of  years,  it  was 
not  placed  under  the  food  department  for  enforcement  until  the  law  was 
enacted  providing  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  1913  legislative 
session.  Until  this  time,  the  bakery  law  had  lain  dormant,  and  many  of 
the  bakeries  were  in  a  horribly  insanitary  condition.  Since  1913,  we  have 
had  a  bakery  and  assistant  food  inspector  who  has  given  her  attention  to 
cleaning  up  the  insanitary  conditions  of  bakeries,  until  now  the  bakeri^  of 
this  state  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  state  In  the  Union  as  to 
pure  food,  cleanliness,  etc.  During  this  biennium,  there  has  been  carefully 
inspected  240  bakeries  and  1,782  restaurants.  The  restaurants  of  the  state 
are  in  very  much  better  condition  than  ever  before.  The  bakery  inspector 
has  made  7,454  inspections,  including  bakeries,  restaurants  and  general 
food  establishments. 

VIXBOAB. 

We  have  had  very  little  trouble  during  this  biennium  regarding  vinegar. 
There  has  been  only  one  complaint  recorded.  Samples  have  been  taken  of 
the  product  manufactured  by  this  special  manufacturer  and  submitted  to  the 
State  Chemist  for  analysis,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  received  the  analytical 
report. 

VEAIi. 

There  have  been  only  two  prosecutions  made,  during  this  biennium,  for 
selling  immature  veal,  as  compared  with  twenty-five  prosecutions  for  the 
same  violation  during  the  previous  period,  showing  a  great  improvement  in 
the  veal  that  is  being  placed  on  the  market  for  consumption. 

SLAUGHTER  HOUSES. 

During  this  biennium,  there  were  97  rural  slaughter  houses  inspected, 
with  the  following  results:  Passed  inspection,  8;  notified  to  improve  con- 
ditions, 51;  closed  temporarily,  16,  because  the  insanitary  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  slaughtering  made  the  meat  product  a  menace  to  public  health, 
and  they  were  closed  until  these  conditions  were  remedied;  permanently 
closed,  14,  because  the  location  was  absolutely  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The 
51  were  given  notice  to  improve  conditions  such  as  batten  and  screen  houses 
to  exclude  flies,  fix  drainage,  clean  killing-bed  and  walls  surrounding  same, 
and  to  whitewash  interior  of  houses. 

GOLD  STORAGE. 

In  our  Third  Biennial  Report,  we  mention  the  fact  of  there  being  an 
urgent  necessity  for  the  regulation  of  cold  storage,  and  had  a  bill  presented 
to  the  1919  legislative  session  for  enactment  into  law,  placing  a  time  limit 
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on  cold  storage  food  products,  but  for  some  unknown  reason.  It  died  in  the 
rules  committee.  The  enactment  of  proper  cold  storage  control  laws  is  ab- 
sorbing the  attention  of  the  consuming  public  of  this  state  today  as  never 
before.  Cold  storing  of  food  products  with  a  time  limit  is  a  blessing;  with- 
out a  time  limit,  it  is  dangerous  to  public  health  and  is  wasteful.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  life  and  wholesomeness  of  cold  storage  food  products.  Specu- 
lation in  food  supplies  is  being  permitted  in  every  instance  to  engulf  the 
economic  value  of  cold  storage.  In  our  inspection  of  cold  storage  plants, 
we  note  many  tons  of  food  products  which  while  yet  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion, are  deteriorating  rapidly,  and  we  have  no  authority  to  order  them  out 
for  sale  and  immediate  consumption,  but  are  restricted  to  Just  passing  them 
up  until  they  are  absolutely  unfit  for  aQy  other  purpose  than  the  incinerator 
or  fertilizing  plant.  As  one  instance  of  this,  we  now  have  for  destruction 
approximately  60,000  pounds  of  frozen  cold  storage  fish,  which,  had  there 
been  a  time  limit  on  it,  would  have  gone  into  the  food  channels  before  becom- 
ing unfit  for  human  consumption. 

We,  therefore,  feel  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  tax  payers  of 
the  state  that  the  1921  legislative  session  should  enact  a  law  placing  a  time 
limit  on  the  cold  storing  of  food  products.  There  will  be  a  bill  drawn  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  sincerely  hope  for  its  enactment,  for  with  the  aid  of 
such  a  law,  we  could  do  our  bit  toward  the  reduction  of  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

SANITATION. 

In  our  Third  Biennial  Report,  we  suggested  and  asked  for  the  enactment 
of  a  State  Sanitary  Law,  and  had  a  bill  for  the  purpose  before  the  1919 
legislative  session,  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  that,  like  the  cold  stor- 
age bill,  died  in  the  rules  committee. 

Cleanliness  is  the  foundation  principle  for  the  safeguarding  of  health 
and  life;  therefore,  one  of  the  most  imperative  needs  is  a  State  Sanitary 
Law.  The  combat  for  pure  and  unadulterated  food  has  made  colossal 
progress  in  the  past  twenty-four  years,  but  its  runningmate,  cleanliness,  has 
been  mournfully  neglected.  A  great  many  of  our  foods  that  are  chemically 
and  bacteriologically  pure,  are  sanitarily  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
Sometimes  the  best  and  purest  products  may  become  and  often  do  become 
so  contaminated  by  filthy  surroundings  and  handling  that  they  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  vilest  adulterations  that  fiourished  in  the  halcyon  days, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  pure  food  law.  Some  few  of  the  food  manu- 
facturers who  know  we  have  no  state  sanitary  law,  continue  to  manufacture 
food  products  under  filthy,  insanitary  conditions,  with  impunity,  and  the  food 
department  is  not  fortified  with  authority  to  stop  their  foul  practices.  A 
case  in  mind:  Out  on  the  ocean,  beyond  Moclips,  there  are  two  clam  can- 
neries which,  in  cooperation  and  company  with  United  States  inspectors,  I 
visited  in  the  spring  of  1919,  very  near  the  end  of  the  clam  canning  season. 
We  found  one  of  them  almost  immaculate,  the  proprietor  having  gone  to  a 
great  deal  of  expense  to  place  on  the  market  a  clean  and  wholesome  food 
product.  The  other  was  an  old,  dilapitated  building,  with  no  drainage  what- 
ever other  than  the  slops  to  run  under  the  fioor  and  lie  there  in  pools,  to 
become  stagnant  and  foul.  In  fact,  this  cannery  was  insanitary  in  every 
respect.  I  talked  to  the  manager  and  tried  to  show  him  it  was  to  his  own 
self  interest  to  build  a  new  cannery,  and  tried  to  educate  him  in  cleanliness. 
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A  promise  was  made  to  build  a  new  cannery  before  another  season,  but  they 
did  not  do  so.  They  went  through  the  season,  which  closed  June  1st,  1920, 
under  the  same  filthy  conditions,  and  the  food  division,  with  no  law  to  stop 
It. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  consuming  public  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, and  in  justice  to  the  legitimate  manufacturer  of  clean  and  wholesome 
food  products,  we  ask  for  the  enactment  of  a  stringent.  State  Sanitary  Law, 
the  enforcement  of  which  can  be  conducted  by  the  food  and  drug  inspectors 
without  any  perceptible  measure  of  expense. 

OIL. 

The  State  Oil  Law,  passed  some  thirteen  years  ago,  was  placed  under 
this  division  for  enforcement,  when  the  law  was  enacted  by  the  1913  legisla- 
tive session,  making  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1916,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  the  state  was  enjoined  against  enforcing  the  oil 
inspection  act,  through  action  brought  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  This  action 
was  carried  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  in  April,  1919,  the  oil  law  was 
declared  invalid  by  that  Court.  Hence,  the  State  of  Washington  has  no  state 
oil  law,  and  we  have  had  numerous  complaints  of  the  quality  of  oil  from  the 
purchasers  of  gasoline,  for  motor  purposes,  but  are  unable  to  give  them  any 
redress. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  1921  legislative  session  enact  a 
State  Oil  Law  for  the  protection  of  the  general  public. 

DRUGS. 

The  drug  inspector,  during  this  period,  has  made  4,696  Inspections, 
consisting  of  wholesale  and  retail  drug  establishments,  hospitals,  sanitariums, 
doctors'  offices,  bottling  works  and  soda  fountains,  and  general  food  estab- 
lishments.    His  personal  report  will  be  found  with  the  Division  reports. 

GENERAL  FOOD8. 

During  this  Biennium,  there  were  4,296  groceries  and  general  stores,  and 
3,662  meat  markets  carefully  inspected.  These  inspectors  covered  condi- 
tions and  quality  of  goods  exposed  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  consuming 
public,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  establishments.  The  State  Food  In- 
spector has  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Bakery,  Drug,  Stock  Feed 
Inspectors  and  myself,  and  has  made,  including  cold  storage  plants,  commis- 
sion houses,  butter  and  egg  stores,  fish  markets,  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
stands,  a  total  of  7,243  inspections. 

STOCK  FEEDS. 

The  1919  legislative  session  enacted  a  stock  feed  law  which  is  said  by 
other  state  departments  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

The  stock  feed  manufacturers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  law,  save 
that  portion  of  section  three,  wherein  it  states:  "The  manufacturer,  importer, 
dealer  or  agent,  shall  place  on  the  outside  of  each  package  a  tag  or  label 
and  have  plainly  printed  thereon  the  minimum  percentage  of  crude  fat, 
minimum  percentage  of  crude  protein  and  maximum  percent  of  crude  fiber, 
which  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  (10%).**    The  last  seven  words  not  meet- 
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ing  the  approval  of  the  stock  feed  manufaetaren,  they  petitioned  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  King  County  for  an  order  reetraining  its  enforcemoit,  which 
was  granted.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  appealed  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  about  nine  months  the  lower  court  was  reversed,  when 
this  Division  proceeded  to  enforce  the  law,  which  has  resulted  in  the  stock 
feeds  now  being  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  better  than  ever  before, 
and  the  stock  feeders  feeling  more  serene. 

INSPBCTOBB. 

I  desire  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  services 
rendered  by  the  inspectors  and  others  connected  with  this  Division  in  the 
execution  of  the  duties  with  which  they  are  charged.  A  casual  perusal  of  the 
tabulated  statements  of  the  work  done  by  my  assistants  will  but  inadequately 
convey  a  Just  conception  of  their  actual  accomplishments. 

The  food,  drug  and  feed  inspectors,  to  be  successful,  must  have  the 
ability  to  thoroughly  familiarize  themselves  with  the  actual  conditions  they 
meet  and  explain  the  laws'  requirements.  They  must  be  firm  but  courteons, 
make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  people  and  gain  their  respect.  Our  in- 
spectors are  all  trained  people  in  their  respective  lines,  pulling  together  har- 
moniously at  all  times,  and  helping  each  other  in  their  work  towards  main- 
taining efficient  service. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  recognize  the  loyal  support  that  I  have  received 
from  the  assistants  connected  with  the  Division,  and  to  express  my  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  not  only  the  help  they  have  given  to  me  in  the  consci- 
entious discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them,  but  for  their  intelligent  initia- 
tive in  matters  having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  in  behalf  of  the  consuming  public,  whose  representatives  we  are. 

The  detailed  inspection  reports  are  on  file  in  the  Department,  and  can 
be  consulted  by  the  public  at  any  time. 

Respectfully, 

WILL  H.  ADAMS, 
Asst.  Commissioner,  in  Charge  Division  Foods,  Feeds,  Etc. 
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SUMMARY  OF  UfSPBCTIONS  MADE  9Y  THB  STATB  DBPARTMBSNT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE:, DIVISION  OF  FOODS,  FBRDS,  BTC. 

INSPRCTIONS. 


INSPECTIONS  MADE 

\ 

INSPECTORS 

Adams 

Coffin 

Collier 

Fowler 

Hen- 
derson 

Jones 

Totals 

Awlfftunt  IfigpwfUtT. » -  r  T  -  - » t  -  -  T  - .  w 

60 

8 

1 
206 

62 

18 

6* 

49 

41 

8 

51 

54 

2 

6 

if 

1,806 
11 

208 

Bakeries 

240 

PottlfnjT  Workfl-  - .  -  -  t t t 

61 

Butter  and  Effff  Stores 

830 
52 
52 

56 

009 

78 

115 
8 
6 
1 

648 
16 
20 

906 

1.816 

Confectioneries 

156 

Co]d  Storace 

84 

Commission  Houses - 

961 

Doctors*  Offices 

17 

Druff  Stores 

7 

8 

28 

69 

1,114 

25 

Iffi 

1,906 

Extract,  Coffee  and  Snlce 

18 
08 

12 
290 

49 

yish  Markets 

804 

688 

Fertilizer  Plants  and  Stores 

69 

Floar  and  Peed  MIUs  and  Stores 

8 

794 

1,540 

28 

8.078 
661 

4 

514 

1,797 

0 

"iio' 

8 

1 

18 

54 

257 

""812* 
7 
64 

1,168 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Stalls 

4,406 

Groceries  and  General  Stores 

4.296 

Hospitals  and  Sanitariums 

8 

Hotels  and  Hording  Houses 

48 

20 
172 

81 
402 

4 

44 

Manufacturing  Plants  (Food) 

7 

968 

12 

1 

2,841 

415 

1 

14 
26 
40 

47 

Meat  Markets 

112 

18 

8 

2 

Miscellaneous 

788 

Notices 

411 

Packing  Plants  (Food) 

5 
48 
81 

25 

Piers,  Docks,  etc 

69 

Public  Market  Stalls 

187 

190 

1,539 

1,020 

Reinspectlons 

197 

Best  aur ants  and  Delicatessen  Stores 

Seed  Stores 

111 

87 
48 

1 
48 

1 

1 

80 

1,788 
48 

Slaughter  Houses 

22 

7S 

1 
1,256 

97 

Soft  Drink  Places 

1,298 

Storage  and  Wholesale  Plants 

e 

ii" 

7 

14 

U.  S.  Reports 

12 

Wholesale  Houses 

111 

2 

5 

27 

146 

4,524 

7,402 

1,019 

7 

7,208 

4,696 

26,756 

In  Oonrt ..-,,.-.,.,,.  r ....... . 

40 

62 

18 

86 

16 

160 

GRAND  TOTALS 

4.564 

7,454 

1.987             ^  1 

7.248 

4,711 

26,016 
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SUMMARY   OP  BAKERY  INSPECTIONS. 

By  Bakery  Inspector,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Coffin. 

Number  of  bakeries  Inspected   206 

Number  of  towns  visited  on  Inspection  trips 43 

Number  ^Traded  as  Rood    132 

Number  srraded  as  fair   45 

Number  graded  as  poor    19 

Number  grraded  as  bad 2 

198 

Number  closed    2 

Number  not  baking  during  repairs 6 

205 

Number  Bakeries  having  certificates 118 

Number  baking  without  certificate  as  shops  do  not  meet 

requirements     74 

Number  certificates   taken   up 6 

Number  bakeries  closed   2 

Number  not  baking  during  repairs 5 

205 

SUMMARY  OP  SLAUGHl'ER  HOUSE  INSPECTIONS. 

Inspected  by  G.  S.  Henderson   73 

Inspected  by  W.  H.  Adams 22 

Inspected  by  E.   L.  Jones 1 

Inspected  by  H.  H.  Collier 1 

—  97 

Passed   Inspection    8 

Notified  to  improve  conditions 51 

Closed  temporarily    16 

Closed  permanently     14 

Released    8 

—  97 
OIL  INSPECTIONS  AND  FEK8. 

SUMMARY. 


DATE 


IMS- 
July 

August 

September. 

October . . . 

November . 

December.. 
191&— 

January. .. 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 


11  Months. 


Kerosene 
(Gallons) 


«0    pT| 

48,104 

42,575 

119,708 

116,765 

201,916 

62,475 

19,172 

112,816 

7,360 

88,451 


798.758 


Gasoline 
(Gallons) 


1.357.147 
1,834.424 
1,291.757 
1,284,780 
876,471 
1,125,247 

784,172 
918,208 
787,124 
644,923 
912.736 


DistiUate 
(GaUons) 


Total 
Gallons 


95.006 
190,904 

88.431 
223,770 
152,047 

24,888 

127,864 

5,108 

14,489 

37,569 

12S.5S0 


1,402,064 
1,568,432 
1,417.763 
1.628.2SS 
1.145.283 
1,852.046 

924,501 
942,568 
883,879 
589.842 
•J171.8SO 
(897,037 


12.964  S 
3.137  SS 
2.8S57 
S,SB« 
2,298  SI 
2,70411 

l.S50a 
1,886  94 
1,727  80 

i,m» 

S44I7 


11,117,074       1.078.576       12.904.403     t84.1»  69 


*  No  fees  collected  on  Inspectfons  of  897.987  gallons,  made  In  tbe  month  of  May.  on  aeeooot 
of  Supreme  Court  decision  which  aboIlBhed  the  Washington  State  00  Law.  No  inspections  iiia<1s 
after  June  1,  1919. 

Associated  Oil  Company Portland,  Ore. 

Pure  Oil  Company Spokane.  Wash. 

S.  M.  Reeves  Company South  Bend,  Wash. 

Shell  Oil  Company Belllngham,  Wash. 

Shell  Oil  Company Seattle,  Wash. 

Shell  Oil  Company Spokane,  Wash. 

Shell  on  Company Tacoma.  Wash. 

Shell  Oil  Company Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

SheU  Oil  Company Yakima,  Wash. 

Shell  Oil  Company Portland,  Ore. 

Union  on  Company Seattle,  Wash. 

Union  on  Company Astoria,  Ore. 

Union  On  Company Portland,  Ore. 
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Olli   INSPBCTIONll — STANDARD   OIL    COMPANY. 

SUMMARY. 


DATS 


No.  1— SEATTLE,  WASH. 
1018— 

July 

Augmt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1019— 

jAiraary 

Febniary 

March 

April 

May 


Totals. 


ABERDEEN,  WASH. 
1918— 

December 

191»- 
Febraary 


TotalB. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 
1918- 

July 

AngUBt 

September. . . . 

October 

November 

December 

1919— 

January 

February 

March 


TotalB. 


Seattle.. 
Aberdeen, 
Portland , 


GRAND  TOTALS. 


Kerotene 


80»,N» 
96,210 


661,748 
1,088,169 

228,918 
668,871 
449,087 
606.668 
874.066 


4,266,242 


82,840 


82,840 


82.288 
85,825 
99, W0 
108,481 
40.426 
90,262 

60,806 
46.368 
61,002 


4.847,675 


499.606 


4.266.242 

82,840 

499,693 


OaaoUne 


2,878,778 
1,616,648 
1,197,787 
4,900,710 
2,607,804^ 
8,185,178 

6,018,792 
4,648,818 
2.665,048 
2,874,888 


80,286,128 


629,168 
222,000 


851.168 


860,008 
272,806 
860,178 
248.748 
154.688 
42,491 

168.898 
145.672 
284,706 


1.991.154 


80,236,126 

851.168 

1,991,164 


88,078.443 


DIatfflato 


1,672,587 
287,008 

1,268,998 
805,104 
807,887 
907,069 

920,827 
606.928 


1,117,1 
326,871 


7,777,475 


81,068 
64,000 


185,868 


114.977 
108,788 
66,252 
66.068 
25,940 
26,224 

8,486 
86,185 
84.764 


482,606 


7,777.475 
185,068 
482.696 


8,807,069 


Totals 


4,051,816 
8,122,170 
2,646,906 
5,265,814 
8,427.129 
5.078,404 

6,164,687 
5,710,915 
8,114,118 
4,096,418 
701,088 

12,278,848 


798.971 

278,000 

l,060,9n 


607,838 
416.868 
475.129 
418,807 
220,947 
158,967 

226,220 
228,115 
821,469 


2,978,848 


42,278,848 
1,069.971 
8,978,848 


46,822,157 


—7 
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SUMMARY. 


PRODUCTS : 

Foods. 
Butter    


Legali 


Baking  powder 19 

Candy    3 

Chocolate   

Cocoa    1 

Color   

Coffee    4 

Coffee   substitutes    1 

Condiments    33 

Cookies    ' . .  .     4 

Cfream  Tartar 1 

"Efse  substitutes 

Extracts   17 

Fish   (102  cans  tested) 8 

Shellfish    9 

Flour t 

Fruits    2 

Honey   8 

Lard    6 

Macaroni,   spaghetti,   noodles.     8 

Meat    41 

Meat  seasoning 1 

Meat  papers — ^wrapping   . . , . .     6 

Milk    45 

Molapses  8 

Nuts   

Oils — edible    5 

Olives 8 

Pie  fillers 

Poultry    2 

Preservatives 7 

Soft  drinks    3 

Syrups    7 

Syrup— Maple   2 

Sugar   

Vegetables    28 

Wires  from  vegetable  dryer. . 

Vinegar    3 

Wine    


PRODUCTS : 
Feeds. 


-Report  on  samples  submitted \ 

niegaL 

Below  standard    1 

Illegal   3 

Adulterated    < 3 


Illegal 


Illegal   1 

niegal    ....,..,  12 

Illegal— dye 1 

Misbranded    4 

Illegal   7 

(  Illegal  (528  cans  tested) 11 

]  Doubtful   (105  cans  tested)...  2 

niegal    11 

•     ■•■••••••■•■■•■■■■•■••■••••a  • 

Illegal   2 

Misbranded    1 


Illegal   35 


Below  standard   74 


Illegal    5 


Misbranded    6 


Illegal,  4;  misbranded,  1 5 

Misbranded 74 

Illegal 4 

Illegal 9 

Zinc   1 

Misbranded    1 

Alcohol    1 


301 


275 


-Report  on  samples  submitted- 


RlegaL 


Illegal 


Legal. 

Alfalfa  1 

Barley    3 

Com  products 4 

Cottonseed  products    1      

Dairy  feeds   7     Illegal    8 

Hog   feeds    2     Illegal   1 

Horse  feeds Adulterated    ■ 1 


r 


Mashes    7 

Middlings     

Meal — Kaolung    1 

Rice  bran l 

Rye,  bran  and  shorts 1 

Scratch  feeds   2 

Shorts   3 


33 


Below  guarantee    4 

Adulterated    2 


Adulterated    2 


14 
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PRODUCTS:  f Report  on  samples  submlttecl ^ 

Fertiuzxrs.                      Liegal.                                                          UlegaL 
32   brands    18     20 


PRODUCTS:  r -Report  on  samples  submitted ^ 

Drugs.                                Legal.                                                            Illegal. 
Drugs  and  preparations 11     3 

PRODUCTS.  Legal.  Rlegal. 

Foods    395  ,095 

Feeds   33  14 

Fertilizers    18  20 

Drugs    11  3 


457  982 

932 


Samples   submitted — total 1389 

CONDEMNATIONS. 
FOODS :  Totals. 

Canned  Ooodb.  No.  Cans. 

Assorted  (S.  S.  Salvage) 4,640 

Fish: 

Clams    144 

Crab    79 

Lobster 2 

Oysters    13,344 

Shrimp    14 

Miscellaneous    46 

Fish  lonf    81 

Smoked  loaf,  etc 161 

Grayflsh 666 

Mackerel    1 

Salmon    163 

Sardines    260 

14,939 

Fruits: 

Apples     82 

Apple  butter 22 

Berries    113 

Cherries 6 

Grapes    11 

Oranges    3 

Peaches    1 

Pears    14 

Pie   fruits    7 

Pineapple    122 

Plums   ■ 4 

Olive  Relish    1,061 

1,446 

Honey    :. 75 
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Canmsd  Goods — Continued. 
Meata: 

ABSorted    1»787 

Chicken  tamales    4 

Dried  beef 8 

Cooked  brains 24 

Hash   4 

13am    6 

Lunch  tonffue   «  5 

Meat  loaf    7 

Mutton — roast 20 

Sausage    34 

Welners 8 

•  Milk   

Molasses    

Vegetables: 

Asparagus   1 

Corn    608 

Hominy   1 

Peaa    8,176 

Pork  and  beans 17 

Pumpkin    6 

Spinach    290 

Tomatoes    1,646 


No.  Cans. 


TotaL 


BoTTLBD  Goods. 

Beef  extract   

Catsup— ketchup    

Jelly    

Nectar   

Olives   

Ojrster  cocktail , 

Red  peppers   , 

Relish    

Sauces  and  dressings 
Pickles    

Extracta — Flavoring : 

Almond    , 

Lemon    

Lemon — ^Imltatlon    . 


Bulk  Goods. 

Baking  powder  . 
Bread  crumbs   . 

Cheese    

Chocolate 

Condensed  milk 
Confectionery    . . 
Crackers 


2 

72 
6 


1.907 

122,567 

25 


6,639 

No.  Bottles. 

2 
820 

8 

4 
103 

4 

2 

12 

64 

449 


80 


No.  Pounds. 

60 

18 

80 

1 

1,200 

158 

8 


151,288 
Total. 


1.048 
ToUL 


•  Sub-standard  milk  amounting  to   120,000  cans  sent  out  of  the  state,  but  not 
destroyed. 
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Bulk  Qoods— Continued.  No.  PoundB.       TotaL 

Fiah: 

Assorted  frozen  fish 4,848 

Codfish   12.010 

Halibut    289 

Salmon   130 

Salt   Mackerel    760 


18,022 


19.666  ^ 


Flour: 

Assorted  substitutes   2.336 

Barley    3.187 

Bean   8,902 

Buckwheat   6 

Com  flour  and  meal 6,464  ^ 

Cocoanut    40 

Qraham 869 

Middlings 97 

Oatmeal  and  oat  flour 480 

Pancake   178 

Potato   60 

Rye   770 

Wheat    1,298 

Whole  wheat  649 


Fruits: 

Apricots   17 

Apples    23 

Currants    12H 

Fiffs  and  fig  butter 1.426 

Orapes    40 

IiOganberries  312 

Peaches    140 

Pears    98 

Prunes    166 

Raisins 8.662 

6.784H 

Hay.  grain,  cereals;  assorted  S.  6. 

salvage  stock 100.000 

I-ard    27 

Meats 

Assorted  cured  meats 1,127^6 

Bacon   63 

Beef  162 

Com  Beef   225 

Frozen  meats   619 

Hamburger    80  Vi 

Liver    1,260 

Miscellaneous    278 

Ox  tails   499 

Picnics    (pork  shoulders) 59 

Pork    261 

Sausage    187H 

Veal — 76  Uj  carcasses   3,857 

Welners    26 

8.668% 
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Bulk   Goodb— Continued-  No.  Pounds.        TotaL 

Nuta: 

Almonds    330 

Mixed   7  Vi  

Walnuts   200 

587^.    . 

Poultry: 

Chicken 2.272 

Turkey    155 

Mixed    741 

8,168 

Vegetablea — Dried: 

Corn — on  cob   1,500 

Carrots    120 

Mushrooms    10 

Onions    106 

Peas    84 

Potatoes    ..' 824 

Sauerkraut   400 

Vegetable  soup— dried   2S1 

8.226 

Vegetables — Freeh: 

Carrots    40 

Parsnips    40 

Turnips    20 

100 

160.578 

Package  Goods.  No.  Packages.       Total. 

C  create: 

Farina    254 

Hominy    220 

Assorted    74 

Oats  and  oatmeal   62 

Sago    8 

Wheat  Hearts    82 

700 

Mince  meat   48  748 

MisCKLTANUouS.  .  No.  Barrels^         Total. 

Cider    160  160. 

No.  Crates —  . 
Boxes. 
Eggs  3(5  2-3 

Fruits  and  Vegetables: 

Apples    69 

Canteloupes : 2 

Peaches    1  

Endive    8 

Lettuce — head    •. . . .  69  •  •  

Peppers   ' 50 

Tomatoes    • I68 

84^7 

408  2-8 

No.  Qallons.-  - 

Pickles    ......' i . . .  42 

Mustard    1  43  43 

Total  number  parcels  food  condemned 814.218  2-8 

Total  number  pieces  cooking  utensils  condemned. .  156 


.    Fourth  Biennial  Rej^ort  ^^ 

DRUGS: 

Drugs  and  Chsmicals.  .  No.  Packages.  *     '  Total. 

Miscellanem^a  Drugs: 

Soaked  by  water  In  Are.  .....*..'.■.  72      

Quinine  capsules   1      

Stoi^k  powders    1 


74 


Patent   Mkdicines. 

Altophorous    ". 1 

Cold  cures ■....■..■.....'.'•  S8 

Cough  cures 16 

Curative  syrup  ,....,,,,,,^.,,,.,  3 

Diarrhoea  cures ,,,,,., 28 

Diarctaoea  mixtures  . . . . ,  ^  ^ 6 

Dyspepsia  cure   1 

Fucus  Marina 2 

Headache  powders II 

Headache  tablets    2 

Heart  cure  • l 

Bye  lotion   ■  4 

Kidney  cures    1 

Miscellaneous    7 


123 


Pharmackuticat^. 

Citrate  of  Mai^nesia   . .  *. 4 

Fluid  extracts 2 

Miscellaneous  preparations   118 

Sodium  phosphate   ^ i 

Sf idlitz  powders    .....' i 


126 


Tablets:         . 

Copperas — J^lb.  each  package 5 

Aspirin — 1000   each    package 11 

Aspirin —     76    each   package 3 


19 
842 


Total  condemnations-^parcels 314,715  2-^8 

SUMMARY. 


cans 


Foods: 

Canned  goods    151,238 

BotUed   goods 1,048         bottles 

Bulk  goods   160,578          pounds 

Package   goods    748         packages 

(*      160  barrels 

Miscellaneous ^        403  2-3  boxes 

[         43  gallons 

•    •  814,218  2-3 

Utensils:  16B         pieces 

155 

Drugs : 

Drugs  and-  chemicals 74  packages 

Patent  medicines 123  packages 

Pharmaceuticals    126  packages 

'^^^^^^  * 19  packages 


842 


Total  condemnations — ^pafcels   *  814,716  2-8; 
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FOOD  SAMPLES  TAKEN  AND  OTHER  SAMPLES  NOT  SUBMITTBD  TO 

STATE  CHEMIST  FOR  ANALTSia 

Coffee   12  CofDn 

Catsup    1  Coffin 

Com  meal — wormy   6  Coffin 

Bulk  Sauce: 

In  Lea  ft  Perrtn's  bottles 9  Coffin 

In  Heinz'8  bottles  1  Coffin 

Flour — ^wormy  and  fllthy   15  Coffin 

FUth  in  food. 

Pies  with  cockroaches,  etc 1  lot  Coffin 

Cracker  meal   1  Coffin 

Potatoes — cooked  without  washing 4  Coffin 

Filth: 

From  kitchens    6  Coffin 

From  refrigerators    4  Coffin 

From  bakeries    .  ^  Coffin 

From  restaurants    6  Coffin 

Decomposed  meat  from  restaurant 2  Coffin 

Rice  and  milk  1  Coffin 

74  lots 

SUMMARY  OF  PROSECUTIONS, 

CLALLAM  COUNTY.  pbMS. 

No.       169     State  of  Washington  v.  T.  W.  Vasllatos,  Pt  Angeles ; 

Cof.  Charge:  Misbranding — ^refilling  L.  ft  P.  bottles 25.00  and  costs 

No.       170     State  of  Washington  v.  Jetaslme  Janeretos,  Pt  Angeles ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  fllthy  kitchen   25.00  and  costs 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

No.     8202     State  of  Washington  v.  R.  Fullen welder,  Vancouver: 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  meat  with  sulphite   50.00  and  costs 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

No.    — —    State  of  Washington  v.  H.  W.  Young,  Dayton ; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  meat   with   sulphite 25.00  and  oosti 

GRAYS  HARBOR  COUNTY. 

No.    State  of  Washington  v.  Minard  ft  Co.,  Elma; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  meat  with  sulphite 26.00  and  costs 

No.  S52     State  of  Washington  v.  Hoquiam  Cash  Market,  Hoquiam ; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  meat  with  sulphite 25  00  and  costs 

No.  467     State  of  Washington  v.  Michigtm  Meat  Market,  Aberdeen ; 

H.  Cliarge :  Adulterating  meat  with  sulphite 25.00  and  costs 

No.  468     State  of  Washington  v.  Peoples  Meat  Market,  Aberdeen ; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  hamburger   with   "f reez-em" 25.00  and  costs 

No.  809     State  of  Washington  v.  A.  Braun  ft  Theur,  Hoquiam ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  fllthy  restaurant   25.00  and  costs 

No.  687     State  of  Washington  v.  B.  Basil,  Hoquiam  ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  fllthy  restaurant  25.00  and  costs 

No.  688     State  of  Washington  v.  B.  E.  Eller,  Hoquiam ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  decomposed  food   25.00  and  costs 

No.  689     State  of  Washington  v.  Jorgen  Dahl.  Hoquiam; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  filthy  restaurant    25.00  and  costs 

No.  690     State  of  Washington  v.  Lock  Sing,  Hoquiam; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  fllthy  food 26.00  and  costi 

No.  692     State  of  Wash.  v.  E.  E.  Eller  and  John  Doe,  Hoquiam ; 

Cof.  Charge ;  Resisting  an  otflcer   25.00  and  costs 
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KINO  COUNTY.  pj^^ 

No.  9604     State  of  Washington  ▼.  D.  Manolidls,  Seattle ; 

A.  Charge :  Selling  decomposed   fruit    10.00  and  costs 

No.  7720    State  of  Washington  v.  M.  L.  Brown,  Seattle; 

A.  Charge';  Selling  Immature  veal  (2  days  jail)    50.00  and  costs 

No.  8248     State  of  Washington  ▼.  W.  T.  Luckhurst,  Seattle; 

H.  Selling  mlsbranded  lemon  extract   25.00  and  costs 

No.  8250     State  of  Washington  v.  D.  Davles  ft  Co.,  Seattle : 

H.  Charge :  Misbranding  flavoring  extracts 25.00  and  costs 

No.  8251     State   of  Wash.   v.    Commercial   Importing   Co.,   Seattle; 

H.  Charge :  Misbranding  flavoring  extracts    25.00  and  costs 

No.  7103     State  of  Washington  v.  Oalbraith.  Bacon  ft  Co.,  Seattle; 

Col.  Charge:  Adulterating  stock  feeds — forfeited  bail 60.00  and  costs 

No.  7103     State  of  Washington  v.  Albers  Bros.,  Seattle ; 

Ccl.  Charge:  Adulterating  stock  feeds — ^forfeited  bail 60.00  and  costs 

No.  7104     State  of  Washington  v.  Jahn  ft  Co.,  Seattle ; 

Col.  Charge:  Adulterating  stock  feeds — forfeited  bail 50.00  and  costs 

No.  7105     State  of  Washington  v.  Chaa.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle; 

Col.  Charge:  Adulterating  stock  feeds — forfeited  bail 60.00  and  costs 

No.  7106     State  of  Washington  v.  Prye  A  Co.,  Seattle; 

CoL  Charge :  Misbranding  meat  scrap    25.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Wash.  v..  O.  P.  Fredertckson,  Black  Diamond; 

H.  Charge:  Adulterating  hamburger  with  "freez-em" 40.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  Morgan  Owens,  Roslyn ; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  meat  with  sulphite 26.00  and  costs 

No.  8797     State  of  Washington  v.  J.  R.  Ehrans,  Seattle ; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  sausage  with  sulphite 250.00  and  costs 

No.  8796     State  of  Washington  v.  Westlake  Meat  Co.,  Seattle ; 

H.  Charge:  Adulterating  hamburger  with  sulphite 250.00  and  costs 

No.  8798     State  of  Washington  v.  Philadelphia  Meat  Mkt.  Seattle ; 

H.  Charge:  Adulterating  sausage  with  sulphite 200.00  and  costs 

No.  8800     State  of  Washington  v.  New  Rainier  Meat  Co.,  Seattle ; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  sausage  with  sulphite 

Case  appealed.      (See  No.   9408.) 

No.  8858     State  of  Washington  v.  O.  A.  Boyen.  Seattle ; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  hamburger  with  sulphite 

Case  appealed.     (See  No.  9390.) 

No.  9215     State  of  Washington  v.  New  Rainier  Meat  Co.,  Seattle; 

H.  Adulterating  sausage  with  sulphite 

Case  appealed.     (See  No.  9409.) 

No.  9217     State  of  Washington  v.  Women's  Exchange,  Seattle ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  filthy  kitchen  100.00  and  costs 

No.  9218     State  of  Washington  v.  Alex.  Nickaa.  Seattle; 

Cof.  Charge :  Refilling  Lea  ft  Perrin's  sauce  bottles 25.00  and  costs 

No.  9390     State  of  Washington  v.  O.  A  Borgen,  Seattle : 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  hamburger  with  sulphite 

1^        Ik  A<>  (Appealed  case  No.  8868)— decision  upheld 260.00  and  costs 

NO,  9408     State  of  Washington  v.  New  Rainier  Meat  Co.,  Seattle ; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  sausage  with  sulphite   

(Appealed  case  No.  8800)— decision  upheld;  fine  re- 

^       «^A«     c  .  ^"^^  *°    50.00  and  costs 

No.  9409     State  of  Washington  v.  New  Rainier  Meat  Co.,  Seattle ; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  hamburger  with  sulphite 

(Appealed  case  No.  9215)— decision  upheld   250.00  aiid  costs 

NO.  9416     State  of  Washington  v.  Prank  Smith,  Seattle; 

^^'    o«R»     a?^"^:  Jl^°***'^«n«  «thy  bakery 50.00  and  costs 

No.  9853     State  of  Washington  v.  Wm.  K.  Lee,  Seattle ; 

No'*    9«n9     ^f^*,^;  0^tr"*^tog  an  ofllcer 10.00  and  costs 

No.  9902     State  of  Washington  v.  Charles  Stutz.  Seattle ; 

^n  flJT**:  ^^"®™«n«  ro«at  with  sulphite  200.00  and  costs 

f;^'     ^***«  o'  Washlngtwi  v.  New  York  Lunch.  Seattle ; 

COf.  Charge :  Possession  filthy  flour— forfeited  bail 100.00  and  costs 
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No. 

11033 

Cof. 

■ 

No. 

11034 

Cof. 

No. 

11165 

Col. 

.- 

No. 

11266 

Cof. 

No. 

11212 

Cof. 

* 

No. 

11573 

H. 

No. 

11580 

H. 

No. 

1060S 

Cof. 

No. 

11696 

H. 

No. 

11861 

Col. 

No. 

11595 

H. 

No. 

12043 

CoL 

No. 

11962 

Cof. 

No. 

12070 

Col. 

No. 

9691 

Cof. 

* 

No. 

9669 

Cof. 

No. 
H. 

No. 

12249 

Cof. 

No. 

12250 

Cof. 

• 

No. 

12251 

Cof. 

• 

No. 

12253 

Cof. 

No. 

12254 

Cof. 

No. 

12255 

Cof. 

Na 

12266 

Cof. 

No. 

12267 

Cof. 

» > 

No. 

12263 

Cof. 

No, 

;2269 

Cof. 

i:(o. 

3l2a7a 

Cof, 

State  of  Washing-ton  v.  Otto  Wolf  (Ooo4  Sats),  -Seattle; 

Charge;  Ppssesslpn   fllthy  food — torfeited   bail 200.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  ▼.  Panama  Cafeteria,  Seattle; 

Charge :  Possession  filthy  food — ^forfeited  ball : .  200.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  ▼.  W.  F.  Jahn  ft  Co.,  Seattle; 

Charge :  Failure,  to, brand,  feed .- 100.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  F,  C.  Berry — F.  G.  Krebs,  Seattle ;     . 

Charge;  Maintaining  flithy  food  establishment — ^for.  ball.  200.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Ray  Young.  Seattle; 

Charge :  Selling,  filthy  flour — (appealed.  No.   9669) 

State  of  Washington  v.  C.  Kruse,  Seattle; 

Charge :  Misbranding   sausage    25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  A.  Otto,  Seattle ; 

Charge :  Misbranding   sausage    25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Tony  Pappas,  Seattle; 

Charge :  Possession  filthy  food  (Appealed,  No.  9691) 

State  of  Washington  v.  M.  L.  Brown,  Seattle ; 

Charge :  Selling  immature  veal    125.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Albers  Bros.  Mill  Co.,  Seattle ; 

Charge :  Misbranding  poultry  feed    100.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Bergoust  Da  vies  Co.,  Seattle ; 

Charge :  Adulteration  of  food  (mustard)    50.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Galbraith  &  Co.,  Seattle; 

Charge:  Misbranding  concentrated  feeding  stuflTs 100.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  T.  Terao,  Seattle ; 

Charge :  Possession  flithy  flour   60.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Globe  Milling  Co.,  Seattle; 

Charge :  Misbranding  a  feeding  stuff 100.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Tony  Pappas,  Seattle ; 

Charge ;  Possession  filthy  food 

(Appealed  Case  No.  1U60S) — decision  upheld 50.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Ray  Young,  Seattle ; 

Charge :  Selling  flithy  flour 

(Appealed  case  No.  11212) — dismissed  on  point  of  law. 

State  of  Washington  v.  W.  J.  Clark,  Seattle ; 

Chaxge:  False  advertising  (other  for  spring  lamb)  ;  case 

dismissed   '. 

State  .Qf.  Washington  v.  S..  Messmer  ft  Anderson,  Seattle ; 

Charge:  Misbranding — bulk  sauce  In  L.  ft  P.  bottles....     26.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Cteorge  Ford.  Seattle; 

ChargQ :  Possession,  filthy,  flour   and  commeal 25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Kshm,  Seattle; 

CbargQ ;  Possession  flithy  flour  and  commeal 25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Wash.   v.   J.   Gregoren    (Apollo  Cafe),   Seattle; 

Charge:  Misbranding — bulk  sauce  In  L.  ft  P.  bottles...'.     25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Seattle  Hotel,  Seattle: 

Charge :  Possession  flithy  flour    25.00  and  costs 

State  of  WashinKton  v.  G.  Tamma,  Seattle ; 

Charge :  Misbranding — bulk   sauce 26.00  and  costs 

State  of  Waph.   v,  J.   Gregoren   (Apollo  Cafe),   Seattle; 

Charge :  False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

State  of  Washington  v.   John  ft  Peter  Ljubetich — Over- 
land Cafe  and  Oyster  House,  Seattle; 

Charge  r  False  advertising  (other  ssrrup  as  maple) 10.00 

•State  of  Washlnirton  v. .  La  Belle  Restaurant,  Seattle ; 

Charge :  False  advertising .  (other  s>Tup  as  maple) 10.00 

State  of  Washington,  y.  Red  Star  Lunch.  Seattle ; 

Charge:  False  advertising  (other  .<«ynip  Us  maple*)......     10.00 

.^tate  of  Washington,  v.  Palace  Hestaurafif,  Seattle ;'  '    ' 

Charge:  False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple)......     10.00    " 
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No. 

Cof. 
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No. 
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No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof.' 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 

No. 

Cof. 


12271 
12272 
12278 
12274 
12275 
12277 
12276 
12278 
12279 
12285 
12286 
12289 
12290 
12291 
12294 
12293 
12295 
12296 
12297 
12298 
12299 
12300 
12301 
12302 
12304 
12305 
12306 
12307 
12308 
12309 
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State  of 
Charge: 


WasAiington  v.  The  Grand  Restaurant.  Seattle ; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) .......     10.00 

Washington  v.  Don's  Oyster  House^  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Palace  Cafe,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Butternut  Cafe,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Northland  Cafe,  Seattle ; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Union  Bakery  and  Rest.*  Seattle ; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Marion  Bakery,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Seattle  Bakery  and  Rest.,  Seattle ; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Pike  Cafe,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Rlciunond  Cafe,  Seattle : 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Brill  &  Kruse,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Peterson's  Cafe,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Washington  Annex  Cafe,  Seattle ; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  White  Lunch,  Seattle ; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Liberty  Cafe,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Wash.  v.  Queen  Waffle  and  Chop  House,  Seattle ; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Hotel  Frye,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Hotel  Stevens  Cafe,  Seattle ; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  PIg'n  Whistle,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Wash.  V.  San  Francisco  Oyster  House,  Seattle ; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  California  Oyster  House.  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Wood's  Cafe,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  White  Lunch  Co.,  Inc.,   Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Puss'n  Boots,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Wash.  V.  Lotus  Cafe  and  Oyster  House,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Wash.  v.  The  Tivoli  Bakery  and  Rest,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Steen's  Cafe,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Maritime  Cafe,  Seattle; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Washington  v.  Calhoun  Hotel  Cafe,  Seattle ; 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

Seattle  v.  New  York  Lunch.  Seattle: 

False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 
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state  of  Washinffton  v.  Tht,  People's  Cafe»  Seattle ; 

Charge:  False  advertising  r other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

State  of  Washlngfton  v.  Coffee  Inn,  Seattle; 

Charge :  False  advertising:  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

State  of  TVashlngion  y.  Butler  Hotel  Grill,  Seattle; 

Charge:  False  advertising  (other  syrup  as  maple) 10.00 

State  of  Wash.  v.  Donald  I^arke  ft  C.  A.  Hawkins,  Seattle ; 
Charge :  Misbranding  Lysol  ($25.00  each)    60  00 

KITSAP  COUNTY. 

State  of  Washington  v.  T.  Totten,  Port  Orchard ; 

Charge :  Treating  meat  with  sulphite 25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  G.  Larsen,  Poulsbo ; 

Charge :  Selling  diseased  meat   75.00  and  ooats 

State  of  Washington  ▼.  John  Arien,  Bremerton ; 

Charge :  Possession  of  filthy  food   25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Andrus  Pappas,  Bremerton ; 

Charge :  Possession  decomposed  meat 25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Mr.  Showman,  Bremerton ; 

Charge :  Maintaining  fll]thy   restaurant    25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Fong  Tal,  Bremerton ; 

Charge :  Maintaining   filthy   restaurant    25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  A.  Yamashita,  Bremerton ; 

Charge :  Maintaining  filthy  kitchen    25.00  and  costs 

KITTITAS  COUNTY. 

State  of  Washington  v.  G.  Birkmeire,  Cle  Elum ; 

Charge :  Adulterating   meat   with   sulphite 25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Chas.  Durrwachter,  Cle  Elum ; 

Charge :  Maintaining  a  public  nuisance 10.00  and  costs 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

State  of  Washington  v.  Wm.  Rogers,  Centralia; 

Charge :  Possession  filthy  food   25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  O.  W.  Neelands  and  H.  D.  White, 
Centralia ; 
Cof.  Charge :  Possession  of  wormy  flour   25.00  and  costs 

PIERCE  COUNTY. 

No.  11588  State  of  Washington  v.  John  and  Mike  Beck,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge :  Po.<isession   of   filthy  flour 50.00  and  costs 

No.  11589  State  of  Washington  v.  John  and  Mike  Beck,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession   of   filthy   flour 50.00  and  costs 

No.  11590  State  of  Washington  v.  John  and  Mike  Beck,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge :  Unsanitary  plumbing  In   bakery 50.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.   Swan  Sampson,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge:  Refilling  L.  &  P.  sauce  bottles — forfeited  bond..      25.00  and  costs 

No.  11591  State  of  Washington  v.  John  and  Mike  Beck,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge:  Possession    filthy   cocoanut — forfeited   bond 50.00  and  costs 

No.  11603  State  of  Washington  v.  N.  Nokaniura,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge ;  Possession   of   filthy  flour 50.00  and  costs 

No.  11604  State  of  Washington  v.  I.  Suylmaga,  Tacoma: 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  filthy  meal    50.00  and  costs 

No.  11602  State  of  Washington  v.  Hebb  Cereal  Co.,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  filthy  rye  flour 50.00  and  costs 

No.  11606  State  of  Washington  v.  Paul  Mames,  Tacoma: 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  filthy  cider    60.00  and  cosU 

No.  11608  State  of  Washington  v.  H.  J.  Inveen,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge  :  Possession  hlthy  peas  and  pickles 50.00  and  costs 

No.  11607  State  of  Washington  v.  W.  E.  O'Donnell,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  filthy  elder   60.00  and  cosU 


No. 

12287 

Cof. 

No. 

12288 

Cof. 

No. 

12803 

Cof. 

No. 

12894 

J. 

No. 

207 

H. 

No. 

210 

H. 

No. 

183 

Cof. 

No. 

a-193 

Cof. 

No. 

b-193 

Cof. 

No. 

203 

Cof. 

No. 

204 

Cof. 

No. 
H. 

No. 
H. 

No. 

583 

Cof. 

No. 

584 
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No. 

11609 

Cof. 

No. 

11610 

Cof. 

No. 

11611 

Cof. 

No. 

11612 

Cof. 

No. 

11618 

Cof. 

No. 

11614 

Cof. 

No. 

11616 

Cof. 

No. 

11617 

Cof. 

No. 

11618 

Cof. 

No. 

11621 

Cof. 

No. 

11622 

Cof. 

No. 

11623 

Cof. 

No. 

11625 

Cof. 

No. 

11624 

Cof. 

No. 

11627 

Cof. 

No. 

11628 

Cof. 

No. 

11629 

Cof. 

No. 

11630 

Cof. 

No. 

14579 

Cof. 

No. 

14580 

Cof. 

No. 

14581 

Cof. 

No. 

14578 

Cof. 

No. 

7176 

H. 

No. 

7177 

H. 

No. 

7178 

H. 

No. 

12087 

Cof. 

No. 

12088 

Pines. 
State  of  Woshlnston  v.  H.  Harlnch,  Tacoma; 

Charge :  Possession  fl]thy  flour 60.00  and  oosta 

State  of  Washington  v.  I.  Oyle,  Tacoma; 

Charge :  Possession  of  filthy  food 75.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  O.  Inoylge,  Tacoma ; 

Charge:  Possession  filthy  food  (30  days  Jail)    100.00  and  costs 

State  of  Weuihlngton  v.  E.  J.  Torklef,  Tacoma ; 

Charge :  Possession   filthy  flour   75.00  and  costs 

State  of  Wash.  v.  Puget  Sound  Flouring  Mill,  Tacoma; 

Charge ;  Maintaining  public  nuisance  500.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Miller  Bros.  Creamery,  Tacoma; 

Charge:  Possession   fllthy   food  products 100.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  I.  &  N.  Narzano,  Tacoma; 

Charge :  Possession   of  fllthy  food 50.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Albers  Bros.,  Tacoma ; 

Charge :  Possession  fllthy  food 100.00  and  costs 

State  of  Wash.  v.  Tacoma  Biscuit  ft  Candy  Co.,  Tacoma ; 

Charge :  Possession  fllthy  food  100.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Alex  A.  Myher,  Tacoma ; 

Charge :  Maintaining  fllthy  store  75.00  and  costs 

State  of  Waslxlngton  v.  Robert  McLean,  Tacoma; 

Charge :  Maintaining  fllthy  gi-ocery    76.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  A.  B.  Kennedy,  Tacoma ; 

Charge :  Maintaining   fllthy  grocery 35.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tacoma : 

Charge :  Possession  of  fllthy  food 50.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Joe  Simon,  Taccma ; 

Charge :  Possession  of  fllthy  food 35.00  and  costs 

State  of  Wash.  v.  H.  Galbrett  &  L..  Q.  Parsons,  Tacoma ; 

Charge :  Possession  of  fllthy  food 50.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Crow,  Tacoma ; 

Charge :  Possession  of  fllthy  food 25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  James  L#a  Blanc,  Tacoma; 

Possession  of  fllth    (food   establishment) 25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washinfrton  v.  Donnelly  Cafe,  Tacoma; 

Charge :  Possession  of  fllthy  food 100.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Tacoma  Grain  Co.,  Tacoma ; 

Charge :  Operating  fllthy  mill   (food  products) 

Case  appealed.     (See  No.  23507.) 
State  of  Washington  v.  Keystone  Flour  Co.,  Tacoma : 
Charge :  Operating  fllthy  mill   (food  products) 

Case  appealed.     (See  No.  23579.) 
State  of  Washington  v.  Sperry  Mill  Co.,  Tacoma; 
Charge :  Operating  filthy  mill   (food  products) 

Case  appealed.     (See  No.  23580.) 
State  of  Washington  v,  Puget  Sound  Mill,  Tacoma; 
Charge :  Operating  fllthy  mill   (food  products) 

Case  appealed.     (See  No.  23581.) 
State  of  W.nshlngton  v.  Judd  Smith,  Spanaway ; 
Charge :  Selling  horse  meat  for  beef ^ 

Case  appealed.     (See  No.  .) 

State  of  Washington  v.  Judd  Smith,  Spanaway ; 

Charge :  Adulterating  hamburger  with   "freez-em" 

Case  appealed.     (See  No.  .) 

State  of  Washington  v.  Hennlngsen  Produce  Co.,  Tacoma ; 

Charge:  Possession  8ub-.standard  milk— ball   forfeited...     26.00  and  costs 

State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial  Importing  Co.,   Tacoma; 

Charge:  Selling  coffee  substitute  not  properly  branded..     25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Wood  Coffee  Co.,  Tacoma; 

Charge:  Selling  coffee  substitute  not  properly  branded..     26.00  and  costs 
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No.  23507     State  of  Washixigton  v.  Tacoma  Grain  Co.,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  ftlthy  mill ;  appealed  case  No.  14579  ; 

decision  upheld;  fine  reduced  from  $200.00  to 50.00  and  costs 

No.  23579     State  of  Washington  v.  Keystone  Cereal  Co.,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  filthy  mill ;  api>ealed  case  No.  14580  ; 

decision  upheld;  fine  reduced  from  1200.00  to 60.00  and  costs 

No.  23580     State  of  Washington  v.  Sperry  Mill  Co.,  Tacoma: 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  filthy  mill ;  i4>pealed  case  No.  14581 ; 

decision  upheld;  fine  reduced  from  $200.00  to 50.00  and  costs 

No.  23581     State  of  Wash.  v.  Puget  Sound  Flouring  Mill,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  filthy  mill ;  appealed  case  No.  1457S  ; 

decision  upheld;  fine  reduced  from   $200.00  to 60.00  and  costs 

No.    State  of  Washington  v.  Judd  Smith,  Tacoma; 

H.  Charge:  Selling  horse  meat  for  beef;  appealed  case  No. 

7176 ;  decision  upheld ;  fine  reduced  from  $200.00  to 150.00  and  ooets 

No.    State  of  Washington  v.  Judd  Smith.  Tacoma; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  hamburger  with  "f reeas-em'* ;  ap- 
pealed case  No.  7177;  decision  upheld;  fine  reduced  from 
$200.00  to   76.00  and  costs 

No.  11630     State  of  Washington  v.  Donnelly  Cafe,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge:  Possession   filthy   food;   case  appealed;   pleaded 

guilty ;  fine  reduced  from  11 00.00  to   75.00  and  costs 

No.  12322     State  of  Washington  v.  Frank  Magrlna,  Tacoma; 

Cof.  Charge:  Possession    filthy    food — filthy   refrigerator 50.00  and  costs 

No.  12328     State  of  Washington  v.  ESd  Delin,  Tacoma; 

H.  Charge :  Misbranding  butter    25.00  and  costs 

No.  12329     State  of  Washington  v.  F.  M.  Albers,  Tacoma; 

H.  Charge :  Misbranding  butter    25.00  and  costs 

No.  12330     State  of  Washington  v.  L.  P.  Larson,  Tacoma; 

H.  Charge :  Misbranding  butter    25.00  and  costs 

No.  12364     State  of  Washington  v.  W.  H.  Kenworthy  A  Co.,  Tacpma; 

CoL  Charge :  Misbranding  poultry  feed    100.00  and  costs 

SKAGIT  COUNTY. 

No.       573     State  of  Washington  v.  Gus  Castacos,  Mt.  Vernon; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession   filthy   food    50.00  and  costs 

SNOHOMISH  COUNTY. 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  G.  O.  Hawlen,  ManrsvlUe ; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  hamburger   with   "freez-em" 25.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  Geo.  Murphy,  Arlington; 

H.  Charge:  Adulterating  hamburger  with  sulphite 25.00  and  costs 

No.  137     State  of  Washington  v.  H.  .Satterson-Geo.  Rigas,  Monroe; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  filthy  restaurant   25.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  A.  C.  Snider,  Bverett ; 

H.  Charge :  False  advertising ;  acquitted 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  A.  G.  Broadbent.  Granite  Falls; 

H.  Charge :  Adulterating  hamburger  with  "freez-em" 25.00  and  costs 

No.  D2-C1     State  of  Washington  v.  C.  Rasmussen,  Granite  Falls ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  of  wormy  fiour 25.00  and  costd 

SPOKANE  COUNTY. 

No.  2196     State  of  Washington  v.  H.  N.  Wilcox,  Spokane ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession   filthy  flour    60.00  and  costs 

No.  2197     State  of  Washington  v.  M.  D.  Keith,  Spokane ; 

Cot  Charge :  Possession  filthy  flour   25.00  and  costs 

No.  2239     State  of  Washington  v.  D.  C.  Allen,  Spokane ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession   filthy   food    25.00  and  costs 

No.  2241     State  of  Washington  v.  L.  H.  Knapp,  Spokane; 

Cof.  Charge;  Refilling  Lea  &  Perrln's  and  Helnz's  bottles 25.00  and  costo 
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No.     2242 

Cot, 

No.     2243 

Cof. 

No.     2600 

Cof. 

No.     

Cof. 

No.     4818 

H. 

No.     4819 

H. 

No.     4821 
H. 

No.     4822 
H. 

No.     4828 
H. 

No.     4824 

H. 

No.     4826 

H. 

No.     4829 
H.  A  J. 

No.     4830 
H.  A  J. 

No.     4831 

Hm       ft      J. 

No.     4832 

XX.     ft    J. 

No.     4833 
H.  ft  J. 

No.     4834 
H.  ft  J. 

No.     4836 

a,  ft  J. 

No.     4836 
H.  ft  J. 

No.     4887 
H.  ft  J. 

No.     4838 
H.  ft  J. 

No     4839 
H.  ft  J. 


Fines. 
State  of  Washington  v.  A.  P.  Wilkes,  Spokane ; 

Charge :  Possession  filthy  food 26.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Mike  Vlngo,  Spokane ; 

Charge:  Refilling  Helnz's  bottles  with  Old  English  Sauce     26.00  Mid  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Y.  Kondo,  Cheney ; 

Charge :  Possession  fllthy  food 26.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Thos.  King,  Spokane ; 

Charge :  Refilling  Lea  ft  Perrin's  bottles 25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Farmers'  Meat  Market,  Spokane; 

Charge:  Selling  sausage  with  cereal  without  labeling...     76.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Hathaway  Meat  Market,  Spokane ; 

Charge:     Selling     artificially     colored     sausage     without 

labeling    26.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Palace  Meat  Market,  Spokane ; 

Charge:     Selling    artlflclally    colored     sausage     without 

labeling    26.00  and  costs 

State  of  Wash.   v.   M.   Guldottl   Meat   Market,   Spokane; 

Charge:     Selling    artlflclally    colored     sausage     without 

labeling    25.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  City  Hall  Meat  Market,  Spokane ; 

Charge:     Selling     artificially    colored     sausage     without 

labeling    26.00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Main  Avenue  Market,  Spokane ; 

Charge:  Selling  sausage  with  cereal  without  labeling...     26,00  and  costs 

State  of  Washington  v.  Kellengen  Meat  Market,  Spokane ; 

Charge:     Selling    artificially     colored    sausage    without 

labeling    26.00  and  costs 

State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial   Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 

Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Yeloban  brand)     26.00  and  costs 

In  Kennewlck. 

State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 

Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Yeloban  brand)     26.00  and  costs 

In  Republic. 

State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 

Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Yeloban  brand)     26.00  and  costs 

In  Curlew. 

State  of  Wash.   v.   Commercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane ; 

Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Yeloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Danville. 

State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial   Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 

Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Yeloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Republic. 

State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane ; 

Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Yeloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Molson. 

State  of  Wash.   v.  Commercial   Creamery  Co.,   Spokane: 

Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Cardinal  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Connell. 

State  of  Wash.  v.  Commercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane ; 

Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Cardinal  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Colfax. 

State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial   Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 

C^harge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Cardinal  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Spokane. 

State  of  Wash.  v.  Commercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane ; 

Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Yeloban  brand)     26.00  and  costs 

In  Spokane. 

State,  of  Wash.   v.   Commercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 

Charge :  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Yeloban  brand)     26.00  and  costs 

In  Spokane. 
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No.     4840     State  of  Wash.  v.  Commercial  Creamery  Co.,  Spokane; 

H.  ft  J.        Chaise:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  mUk  <7eloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Spokane. 
No.     4S41     State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 
H.  A  J.         Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  <Teloban  brand)     26.00  and  costs 

In  Spokane. 

No.     4842     State  of  Wash.  v.  Commercial  Creamery  Co.,  Spokane; 

H.  A  J.         Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Teloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Spokane. 
No.     4843     State  of  Wash.  v.  Commercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 
H.  &  J.         Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Yeloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Spokane. 
No.     4844     State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial  Cresmery  Co.,   Spokane; 
H.  &  J.         Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Yeloban  brand)     25.00  and  coots 

In  Spokane. 
No.     4845     State  of  Wash.  v.   Conunerclal   Creamery  Co.,  Spokane; 
H.  &  J.         Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Teloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Palouse. 
No.     4846     State  of  Wash.   c.   Conmiercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 
H.  ft  J.         Charge :  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Teloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In    Garfield. 
No,     4847     State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial   Creamery  Co..   Spokane; 
H.  &  J.         Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Teloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Palouse. 
No.     4848     State  of  Wash.   v.  Commercial  Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 
H.  ft  J.         Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Teloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Tonasket. 
No.     4849     State  of  Wash.  v.  Commercial  Chreamery  Co.,   Spokane; 
H.  &  J.         Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Teloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Tekoa. 
No.     4850     State  of  Wash.   v.   Commercial  C^amery  Co.,   Spokane; 
H.  ft  J.         Charge:  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Teloban  brand)     25.00  and  costi 

In  Sprague. 
No.     4851     State  of  Wash.  v.   Commercial   Creamery  Co.,   Spokane; 
H.  &  J.         Charge :  Selling  sub-standard  cond.  milk  (Teloban  brand)     25.00  and  costs 

In  Okanogan. 
No.     4915     State  of  Washington  t.  Rockaway  Cafe,  Spokane; 

J.  Charge :  Misbi*anding  other  syrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 

No.     4916     State  of  Washington  v.  Staples  Cafe,  Spokane ; 

J.  Charge:  Misbranding  other  sjnrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 

No.     4917     State  of  Washington  v.  White's  Cafe.  Spokane; 

J.  Charge :  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 

No.     4918     State  of  Washington  v.  The  Oasis,  Spokane; 

J.  •  Charge :  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 26.00  and  costs 

No.     4919     State  of  Wash.  v.  Culbertson  ft  Orote  Rankin,  Spokane; 

J.  Charge :  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 

No..   4920     State  of  Washington  v.  Model  Cafe,  Spokane; 

J.  Charge :  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 

No.     4921     State  of  Washingrton  v.  Davenport's  CofCee  Shop,  Spokane; 

J.  Charge:  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 26.00  and  costs 

No.     4922     State  of  Washington  v.  Baltimore  Cafeteria,  Spokane; 

J.  Charge :  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 26.00  and  costs 

Na     4928     State  of  Washington  v.  Big  Seven  Cafe,  Spokane; 

J.  Charge :  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 

No.     4924     State  of  Washington  v.  Wolffe's  Cafe,  Spokane; 

J.  Charge  *  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 

No.     4925     State  of  Washington  v.  Victoria  Cafe,  Spokane ; 

J.  Charge :  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 

No.     4973     State  of  Washington  v.  Adam  Brown,  Spokane; 

J*  Charge :  Selling  artificially  colored  sausage  without  brand    26.00  and  costs 
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FtaieB. 
No.     4999     State  of  Washington  v.  Spokane  Seed  Co.,  Spokane; 

CoL  Cliarsce :  Misbranding  feeds   100.00  and  costs 

No.    State  of  Washington  ▼.  Inland  Seed  Company,  Spokane; 

CoL  Charge :  Misbranding  feeds   100.00  and  costs 

THURSTON  COUNTY. 

No.  607     State  of  Washington  v.  Louis  Domecker,  Olympia; 

Cor.  Charge :  Possession  filthy  bakery   100.00  and  costs 

No.  618     State  of  Washington  v.  Sam  Lun,  Olympia ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  filthy  flour   25.00  and  costs 

No.  614     State  of  Washington  v.  O.  Sing,  Olympia ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  filthy  restaurant 100.00  and  costs 

No.  616     State  of  Washington  v.  O.  Sing,  Olympia ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Biaintaining  filthy  restaurant 100.00  and  costs 

No.  611     State  of  Washington  v.  F.  L.  Lonnn,  Olsrmpia ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  filthy  food 25.00  and  costs 

No.  612     State  of  Washington  v.  Nick  Anagnoston,  Olympia; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  filthy  flour 25.00  and  costs 

WHATCOM  COUNTY. 

No.     2224     State  of  Washington  v.  Walter  H.  Armstrong,  Bellingham ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  filthy  flour 25.00  and  costs 

No.     2843     State   of   Washington   v.    Damascus   Liakatos   A   Moran, 

Bellingham ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  filthy  candy  kitchen   25.00  and  costs 

No.     2842     State  of  Washington  v.  Oeo.  H.  Smaby,  Bellingham; 
Cof.  Charge:  Maintaining  filthy  candy  kitchen;  convicted  but 

not  fined   

No.     D-83     State  of  Washington  v.  S.  Sakamato,  Bellingham; 

Cof.  Charge :  Maintaining  filthy  grocery  store   25.00  and  costs 

No.     2368    State  of  Weuihlngton  v.  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Bellingham; 

Col.  Charge:  Misbranding  and  adulterating  stock  feed 26.00  and  costs 

No.     2898     State  of  Washington  v.  J.  N.  Hermsen,  Bellingham; 

H.  Charge:  Adulterating  hamburger  with  sulphite 25.00  and  costs 

No.     2670     State  of  Washington  v.  H.  Dawson  (Dawson  Chop  House), 

Bellingham ; 

H.  Charge :  False  advertising — other  sjTup  as  maple 80.00  and  costs 

Na     2671     State  of  Wash.  v.  H.  Frank  (Victory  Cafe),  Bellingham; 

H.  Charge :  False  advertising— other  syrup  as  maple 30.00  and  costs 

WHITMAN  COUNTY. 

No.  2     State    of   Washington   v.    A.    M.    Hanson-R    M.    Crosby, 

Oakesdale ; 

Cof.  Charge:  Adulterating  hamburger  with  "Freez-em** 25.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  F.  A.  Schnurr,  Farmington; 

H.  Charge :  Maintaining  public  nuisance   10.00  and  costs 

YAKIMA  COUNTY. 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  Joe  Starr,  Yakima; 

H.  Charge :  Selling  decomposed  meat  50.00  and  costs 

No. State  of  Washington  v.  J.  S.  Soden,  Toppenish ; 

H.  Charge:  Adulterating   hamburger   with    "Freez-em" 25.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  I.  I.  Slegel,  Toppenish ; 

H.  Charge:  Adulterating   hamburger   with    '*Freez-em" 26.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  Joe  Siarr,  Yakima; 

H.  Charge:  Offering  unwholesome  meat  for  sale 60.00  and  costs 

Case   appealed;   appeal   withdrawn;   judgment   paid   and 

costs. 
No.     1500     State  of  Wash.  v.  B.   Sakada   (Yakima  Cafe),   Yakima; 
A.  Charge:  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 
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No.  1501     State  of  Wash.  ▼.  H.  A.  Sherman  (Doenut  Cafe),  Takima; 

A.  Charge :  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maplo 26.00  and  costs 

No.  1502     State  of  Washington  v.  Munakla  (N.  P.  Cafe),  Yakima; 

A.  Charge:  Misbranding— selling  other  for  maple  syrup 25.00  and  costs 

No.  1503     State  of  Wash.   v.   Nakamura    (Sunrise  Cafe),   Yakima; 

A.  Charge :  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 

No.  1504     State  of  Wash.  v.  F.  C.  Keppert  Wailie  House,  Yakima; 

A.  Change :  .Misbranding  other  syrup  ai»  maple 26.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Wash.  v.  Rvtsa  Miller  (Diamond  Cafe),  Yakima; 

A.  Charge:  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 25.00  and  costs 

No.  1518     State  of  Wash.  v.  W.  F.  Selaas  (Donnelly  Cafe),  Yakima; 

A.  Charge :  Misbranding  other  syrup  as  maple 

Case  dismissed  :  bills  of  fare  were  left  by  former  proprietor. 

No.  1686     State  of  Washington  v.  L.  H.  DeWald,  Toppenlsh ; 

A.  Charge:  Misbranding  and  selling  shoulders  as  hams 60.00  and  costs 

No.  1600     State  of  Washington  v.  C.  R,  Fairweather,  Outlook: 

A.  Charge:  Misbranding  and  selling  shoulders  as  hams 25.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  G.  Dei-valis,  Yakima; 

Cof.  Charge:  Misbranding — bulk  sauce  in  L.  &  P.  bottles....     25.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Wa.vliington  v.  J.  Thomas,  Yakima; 

Cof.  Charge:  Misbi*anding — bulk  sauce  in  L.  &  P.  bottles....     25.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  J.  Thomas  (restaurant),  Yakima; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  putrid  meat    40.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  G.  Dervalis  (restaurant),  Yakima; 

Cof.  Charge;  Possession  putrid  meat    40.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  J.  M.  Sakamura,  Yakima ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  tilthy  food 25.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  T.    Thomas,    John    Venson    and 

A.  Demaskas.  Yakima ; 

Cof.  Charge.  Illoga^  u.«e  of  milk  cans 10.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  Wong  Young,  Yakima ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  of  filthy  flour  and  filthy  food 100.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  M.  Munekino,  Yakima; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  of  filthy  food   26.00  and  costs 

No.     State  of  Washington  v.  B.  Sakuda,  Yakima ; 

Cof.  Cliarge :  Illegal  use  of  milk  can 26.00  and  costs 

No. •     State  of  Washington  v.  A,  B.  Hale  and  G.  Cezek,  Yakima ; 

Cof.  Charge :  Possession  of  filthy  flour 25.00  and  costs 


$10,705.00  and  costs 
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Cases. 

2 
1 
1 


Counties. 

Clallam  County   

Clarke  County   

Columbia  County   

Grays  Harbor  County   10 

King   County    ,, 89 

Kitsap  County    '. 7 

Kittitas  County   2 

Lewis  County  2 

Pierce  County    I. .......... .  50 

Skagit  County   1 

Snohomish   County    6 

Spokane   County    62 

Thurston  County 6 

Whatcom  County 8 

Whitman  County   2 

Takima  County   23 


Fines. 

$50.00 
60.00 
26.00 

250.00 
4,066.00 

225.00 

36.00 

50.00 

2,945.00 

60.00 

126.00 
1.526.00 

876.00 

186.00 
36.00 

715.00 


Totals — 16  counties 262  Cases       $10,705.00  and  costs 


Complaints  filed 

Cases  Dismissed   8 

Acquitted   1 

Forfeited  bail  10 

Appealed    11 

Convicted  without  penalty   1 

Convicted  and  lined 236 


262 


262 


Will  H.  Adams,  Chief  Fourth  Division 11 

Mrs.   W.   H.   Coffin,   Bakery,   Restaurant    and  Food 

Inspector    146 

H.  U.  Collier.  Feeds,  Fertilizer  and  Food  Inspector. .  13 

G.  S.  Henderson,  Food  Inspector 57 

Edw.  Li.  Jones,  Drug  and  Food  Inspector 13 

O.  S.  Henderson  and  Edw.  L.  Jones,  co6perating 23 


cases 

cases 
cases 
cases 
cases 
cases 
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REGISTERED  CONCENTRATED  COMMERCIAL  FEEDING  STUFFS. 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAME 


OALF  MEAL— 

Alben'  Oalf  Meal 

Fteher*!  Oalf  Meal 

Galbralth'i  Oalf  Meal 

Lflly'i  Oalf  Meal 

Invfcta  Calf  Meal 

Byde'B  Cream  Oalf  Meal 

Blue  Bag  Oalf  Meal 

O.K.  Oalf  Meal 

DAIRY  FEED- 

Oamatlon  

Holstefn 

Dairy  Feed  80s 

Mflk-Flo  

Cow  Feed— Lot  1 

Dairy  Feed 

Purity  

Mormllk  

Dairy  Feed 

Dairy  Feed 

Meadowbrook  

Dairy  Feed 

A-1  Dairy  Feed 

But-er-fat   

High  Protein  D.  F 

Golden  Dairy  Feed 

•Dairy  Ration 

Blue  Bag 

Hammond's  Best 

Sunny  brook  

Victory 

0.  K.  Oow  Feed. \ 

Wemco  Dairy  Peed 

Quality  Dairy- Feed 

Yakima  Dairy  Feed 

DOG  FEED- 

Husky  Dog  Feed 

Dog  Feed 

HOG  FEED— 

Berkshire  

Molasses  Hog  Feed ] 

Dry  Hog  Feed \\ 

Porko 

8  wino !.'.!....'..' 

Hog  Feed \ 

Morfat   ;; 

Mo rpork  \\\\' 

Hog  Feed \\ 

Hog  Feed 

Pig  Meal *" 

Makemfat  '." 

Berkshire  Chop 

Pig  Meal ;;;;*• 

Hog  Feed 

Plg-a-Boo  Digester  Tankage!!! 

OK  Hog  Feed— 6888 

Wemco  Hog  Feed 

Quality  Hog  Feed !!!**" 


MANUFAOTUlUai 


Albers  Bros.  MHUng  Co 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co 

Galbraith  A  Co 

The  Ohas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

Randall  A  McLoughlln 

Ryde  A  Oo 

Sears,  Roebuck  A  Oo 

VoUmer  Clearwater  Oo.,  Ltd 


Albers  Bros.  Milling  Oo 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Oo 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Oo 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Oo 

Bayview  Milling  Co 

James  Brewer 

Coast  Trading  Co 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Ob 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Oo 

Galbraith  A  Co 

W.  F.  Jahn  &.  Co 

Kerr-GIlTord  A  Co.,  Inc 

Eenworthy  Grain  A  Milling  Oo.. 

The  Ohas.  H.  Lilly  Oo 

The  Ohaa.  H.  Lilly  Co 

The  Ohas.  H.  Lilly  Oo 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Oo 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co 

Seattle  Flour  Mills 

Sunnybrook  Dairy  Feed 

Vollmer  Clearwater  Co.,  Ltd... 
Vollmer  Clearwater  Co.,  Ltd... 

Wenatchee  Milling  Oo 

Wenatchee  Produce  Oo 

Yakima  Milling  Oo 


GUARANTEED  AHALTSa 


Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co.. 
Fisher  Flouring  MUls  Oo. 


Albers  Bros.  Milling  Oo 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Oo 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Oo 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Oo 

James  Brewer 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Oo 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Oo 

Galbraith  &  Oo 

W.  F.  Jahn  &  Co 

The  Ohas.  H.  Lilly  Oo 

The  Ohas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

Puyallup  &  Sumner  F.  G.  0.  Oo. 

Sears,  Roebuck  A  Oo 

Sunnybrook  Dairy  Feed 

Swift  A  Co 

Vollmer  Clearwater  Co 

Wenatchee  Milling  Co 

Wenatchee  Produce  Oo 


Minimum 

Percent 

Crude 

Fat 


P«r  Cent 

Grade 

Protein 


6.06 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.50 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 


4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
5.00 
3.76 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
7.89 
6.00 
4.50 
6.00 
4.0O 
5.00 
4.00 


4.00 
8.00 
1.60 

2.ao 

4.27 
4.00 
4.00 
6.28 


6.00 
4.00 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.60 
6.00 
5.75 
6.00 
4.00 
4.20 
7.00 
6.00 
4.00 
8.00 
4.00 
2.50 
6.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 


22.00 
20.00 
16.00 
24.00 
20.00 
26.00 
20.00 
28.00 


14.00 
lO.OO 
14.00 
17.00 
11.00 
12.50 
14.00 
15.00 
17.00 
20.00 
10.00 
16.00 
14.00 
14.00 
17.00 
14.00 


13.00 
15.00 
12.00 
8.02 
12.50 
17.00 
18.00 
15.80 


14.00 
16.00 


11.00 
18.00 
14.00 
17.00 
18.00 
15.00 
18.00 
16.00 
14.60 
10.00 
«4.00 
15.00 
18.00 
14.00 
12.00 
60.00 
12.00 
17.00 
17.00 


Maxlumn 
FerOent 

OradB 
Fiber 


7.00 
5.00 
7.(10 
5.00 

8.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 


lO.OO 

•16.00 

10.00 

lO.OO 

•18.00 

•1S.» 

8.00 

•16.00 

10.00 

lO.OO 

•a.oo 

9.00 
lO.OO 
10.00 
lO.OO 
10.00 


8.00 

10.00 

8.50 

•14.60 

0.90 

10.00 

•12.00 

9.8S 


8.00 
5.00 


5.00 
6.60 
8.00 
10.00 
6.50 
7.S 
7.00 
6.00 
8.00 

•14.00 
5.00 

•12.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.50 
8.50 
0.90 

10.00 
0.00 
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BBOISTBRBD  CONCBNTRATiQD  GOMMBRC^AIi  FESBDING  STUFFS — Contlmiied. 


7BED  AKD  TRADE  NAME 


HORSE  FE£I>- 
Pereheron  

UkMB  MEAL— 
Lamb  Meal 

MILK  FEEDS— 

iDTlcta  Milk  Mash 

Stiver  Quill  Maeb 

Buttermilk  Starting  Feed 

Buttermilk,  Meat  and  Grain 

Laying  Mash 

Buttermilk,  Meat  and  Grain 

Growing  Mash 

Buttermilk  Mash 

Buttermilk  Mash 

Mllkollne  (Buttermilk)  Egg 

Mash   

MI]kolIn«  (Buttermilk)  Oblek 

Mash 

Buttermilk  Mash 

MILL  FEED— 

Mill  Run— Wheat 

Mill  Run 

Mill  Run 

Mill  Feed— Wheat 

Mill  Run— Wheat 

Mill  Run 

Mill  Feed 

Mill  Run— Wheat 

Min  Run 

MIXED  FEEDS— 

Ground  Barley  and  Oats 

Barley  and  Oat  By-Products. 

Barley  Chop  "A" 

Ground  Barley 

All  Grain  Ohop 

Jersey  Chop , 

Hammond's  Best  All  Grain 

Chop 

All  Grain  Chop 

Wheat  Bilxsd  Feed  80s 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  80s 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  808 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  80s 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  80s 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  80s 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  80s 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  808 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  806 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  806 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  80e 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  806 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  806 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  80e 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  808 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  808 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  808 


MANUFAOTURER 


Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co. 


The  Ohaa.  H.  Lilly  Co. 


Randall-McLoughlln  Co. 
Sears,  Roebuck  A  Co.. 
The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co.. 


The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co. 


The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co.. 
Garden  City  Feed  Mill. 
Fisher  Flouring  Mills... 


Golden  Rod  Milling  Co. 

Golden  Rod  Milling  Cb. 
The  Ghas.  H.  LlUy  Co. 


Diamond  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Colton  Flour  Mills 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co... 
Kennewick  Flour  Mills.... 

Pomeroy  Flour  Mills 

Prosser  Flour  Mills 

RItzvIlle  Flouring  Mills... 

R.  P.  TjoFsem  A  Son 

Touchet  Milling  Co 


Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co 

W.  P.  Jahn  &  Co 

Ksrr-Glfford  ft  Co 

Kerr-GIfford  A  Co 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Puyallup  &  Sumner  F.  G.  C.  Co. 


Seattle  Flour  Mills 

Sperry  Flour  Co 

Centennial  Mills  Co 

Colton  Flour  Mills 

Columbia  River  Milling  Co 

Crown  Mills 

Everett  Flour  Mill  Co 

Harrington  MlPlng  Co 

Kallspel  Flour  Mill  Co 

Kerr-Olfford  &  Co.,  Tnc 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.. 

Mabton  Milling  Co 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Co 

Novelty  Mill  Co 

The  PeacocV  Mill  Co 

Portland  Flouring  Mills  Co 

Pug?t  Sound  Flonring  Mills  0>. 

Preston-Shaffer  Milling  Co 

PItzvnie  Flouring  Mills 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Minimum 

Per  Cent 

Crude 

Fat 


8.00 


6.00 


4.50 
4.50 
3.00 

4.0O 

4.00 
7.50 
4.00 

6.00 

5.00 
6.00 


8.0O 
2.80 
S.OO 
2.00 
8.00 
5.23 
4.0O 
8.00 
3.02 


4.nf> 
5.00 
1.50 
1.60 
4.00 
3.00 

4.00 
8.00 
S.OO 
S.OO 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.00 
3.00 
8.00 
S.OO 
8.00 
8.00 
S.OO 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


Minimum 

Per  Cent 

Crude 

Protein 


10.00 


24.00 


20.00 
18.00 
12.00 

18.00 

18.00 
18.45 
22.00 

20.00 

18.00 
20.00 


12.00 
14.25 
18.00 
10.00 
18.00 
15.18 
14.50 
13.00 
15.88 


1.^  no 
7.00 

11.00 

11.00 
8.00 

17.00 

18.00 
8.00 
13.00 
13.00 
18.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
16.00 
12.00 
18.00 
13.00 
12  70 
13.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12  00 
18.00 


Maximum 

Per  Cent 

Crude 

Fiber 


10.00 


6.00 


8.00 

7.00 
4.00 

6.00 

6.0O 
9.40 
6.0O 

9.0O 

7.00 
6.00 


lO.OO 

8.20 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

8.41 

9.90 

10.00 

9.82 


lO.OO 

•24.00 

5.00 

5  00 

10.00 

•11.00 

9.0O 
7.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10  00 
10.00 
10.00 
10  oo 
10.00 
10  00 
10.00 
9.0O 
10  00 
10.00 
10  00 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 
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RBGISTERBD  CONCBNTRATICD  COMMERCIAL   FKKDING  STUFFS — CoatlBMi. 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAME 


MIXED  FEEDS  (Ooncluded— 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  908 

Hammond's  Best  Mixed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  808 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  80s 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  908 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  806 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  806 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  808 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  80B 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  808 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  808 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  808 


Bran  with  Screenings 

Middlings  with  Screenings. 
Shorts  with  Screenings 


Bran  and  Shorts. 
Bran  and  Shorts. 
Bran  and  Shorts. 
Bran  and  Shorts. 


Mash  Ifixture. 


MOLASSES  FEEDS— 

Alfalfa  Meal  and  Molasses 

Alters'  Molasses  Feed 

Molas-O-Meal  

PIGEON  FOOD- 
Goldenrod  Pigeon  Food 

POULTRY  PEEDS- 

Chlck  Feed 

Developing  Chick  Feed 

Central  Star  Chick  Feed 

Quality  Chick  Feed 

Golden  Rod  Chick  Feed 

Clover  Ifcaf  Chick  Feed 

A-1  Chick  Feed 

Shogo  Chick  Grits 

Pu-L-Up  Chick  Peed 

Royal  Chick  Peed 

Hammond's  Best  Chick  Feed.. 

Wemeo  Chick  Feed 

Yakima  Chick  Feed 

Progressive  Chick  Mash 

Purity  Chick  Mash 

Lilly's  Chick  Mash 

Pu-L-Up  Chick  Mash 

Chick  Starter 

Chick  Starter  MDk  Mash 

Chick  Starter 

Developing  Mash 

Developing  Mash 

Developing  Mash ,', 

Developing  Food 

Chick  Developer 

Chick  Developer ]  [  [ ' 

Growing  Food "* 


MANUFACTURER 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Per  Cent 

Crude 

Fat 


Percent 

Crude 

Protein 


T 


Royal  Milling  Co 

Seattle  Flour  Mills 

Sperry  Flour  Co 

Spokane  Flour  Mills 

Sprague  Roller  MIUs 

Superior  Milling  Co 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

Vollmer  Clearwater  Co 

Wasco  Warehouse  Milling  Co. . . 

Wash.  Grain  A  Milling  Co 

Weiser  Milling  A  Elevator  Co.. 
Wenatchee  Milling  Co 


The  Chas.  H.  LUly  Co. 
The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 
The  Chas.  H.  LUly  Co. 


Mabton  Milling  Co.... 

MiUer  Flour  Mills 

EUensbuxg  Milling  Co. 
Pasco  Flour  Mills  Co.. 


W.  F.  Jahn  &  Co. 


Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co. 
Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co. 
Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co. 


Golden  Rod  Milling  Co. 


Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Central  Hay  A  Grain  Co 

Falls  City  Mill  A  Feed  Co 

Golden  Rod  Milling  Co 

Inland  Seed  Co 

Eenworthy  Grain  A  Milling  Co.. 

Nebraska  Com  Mills 

Puyallup  A  Sumner  F.  G.  C.  Co. 

Rudy-Patrick  Seed  Co 

Seattle  Flour  Mills 

Wenatchee  Milling  Co 

Yakima  Milling  Co 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Coast  Trading  Co 

The  Chas.  H.  LiUy  Co 

Puyallup  A  Sumner  F.  G.  C.  Co. 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co 

Galbralth  A  Co 

Golden  Rod  Millhig  Co 

Puyallup  A  Sumner  F.  6.  C.  Co. 

Kerr-Glflord  A  Co.,  Inc 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co 


3.00 
S.OO 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8.00 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.26 
2.00 

7.00 


2.00 
4.0O 
4.00 


2.00 


2.50 
2.00 
3.60 
4.00 
2.00 


2.60 

1.00- 

1.90 

3.00 

2.00 

4.00 

4.74 

5.00 

4.00 

4.0O 

3.92 

3.00 

4.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

3.18 

2.00 

4.92 

4.50 

2.00 


16.00 
13.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
13.00 
18.00 
15.00 
18.00 

12.00 
14.00 
14.00 

14.00 
18.00 
14.00 
12.00 

10.00 


8.00 
14.00 
16.00 


10.00 


11.00 
10.00 
14.00 
15.00 
12.00 


9.00 

7.00 
13.19 
10.00 
12.00 
11.00 
16.28 
14.00 
15.00 
14.00 
12.42 

8.00 
15.00 
10.00 
14.00 
14.00 
18.79 

6.00 
11.42 
14.00 
10.00 


Maztanozn 

Percent 

Crade 

Fiber 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
7.0O 
9.00 

9.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 
10.00 

10.00 


•17.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 


4.00 


3.00 
8.00 
5.50 
8.00 
4.00 


S.OO 
2.0O 
1.95 
8.00 
10.00 
8.00 
4.8& 
5.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.58 
8.00 
6.00 
4.00 
5.00 
4.5I> 
8.S4 
4.00 
1.99 
5.00 
4.00 
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RBOISTBRBD  COlfCESlVTRATBD  COMMBKCIAT^  FKBDING   StTirFFS— Contlned. 


• 

MANUFAOTUREB 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 

FESD  AND  TRAPS  NAME 

Minimum 

Per  Cent 

Crude 

Fat 

Minimum 

Per  Cent 

Crude 

Protein 

Maximum 
Per  Cent 
1     Crude 
Fiber 

POULTRY  FEEDS  (Oonduded)- 
A-1  Growlnff  Mash 

Globe  Grain  A  Milling  Go 

Golden  Rod  Milling  Go 

•     4.00 

5.00 

4.00 

4.00 

■*•    4'.00 

«    .  • 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 

5.00 
5.50 
6.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.88 
5.0O 
5.00 
4.03 
5.00 
6.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.56 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.0O 
S.85 

4.10 
4.00 

1 
1 

lit  Ttn                     e   A#v 

Growfog  Mash 

iO.UU 

IS  nn 

u.uv 
o  rwv 

Growing  Mash 

The  Ghas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

XO.UV                     o.w 

15.00  .            6.00 

11. OO      1         8.00 
16.00      1       10.00 

11    tVm                            C    f^ 

Wemco  Growing  Food 

Wenatchee  Milling  Co 

Quality  Growing  Food 

Wenatcbee  Produce  Co 

Fattening  Mash 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co 

Golden  Rod  Milling  Co 

Fattening  Mash 

10.00 

14.00 
1^  f^ 

8.00 
6.00 

Fattening  Mash 

Kerr-GIfford  A  Co..  Inc 

Fattening  Food 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

ProgresslTB  Egg  Maker 

Albers  Bros.  Milllnsr  Co 

lO.M                   f.uu 

1 

20.00      i        8.0O 
20.00              7.0O 
23.50              8.50 
20.00              7.00 
20.00      .        7.50 
18.90      ;        8.17 
16.00               0.00 
18.00               8.00 
17.17              6.40 
21.00              8.60 
15.00              8.00 

1A    f^\                    ^A   /wv 

Egg  Mash 

James  Brewer 

Laying  Mash 

James  Brewer 

Egg  Producer 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co 

Galbraith  &  Co 

Laymor   

Egg  Mash 

A-1  Laying  Mash 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling  (^ 

Golden  Rod  Milling  Co 

Goldenrod  Egg  Mash 

Egg  Producer 

Kenworthy  Grain  &  Milling  Co.. 
Kerr-Gifford  A  Co  .  Inc 

Egg  Producer 

Standard  Egg  Producer 

Golden  Egg  Mash 

Lehman  Bros.— City  Mills 

The  Chas.  H.  LIllv  Go 

Lilly's  Egg  Mash 

The  Chas.  H   LIllv  Co 

ID.UU 

10.  OO 

7.00 

Pu-L-Up  Egg  Mash 

Puyallup  A  Sumner  F.  G.  0.  Co. 
Coast  Tradlnsr  Co  . 

Purity  Egg  Mash 

18.90                v.oz 

Silver  Quill  Egg  Mash 

Sears .  Roebuck  A  Co 

SSlr.UU 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 
14.80 

14.00 
14.07 

t .  w 

8.00 

8.00 

10.00 

8.00 

Silver  Quill  Laying  Mash 

Sears,  RoebufV  A  Co 

Wemeo  Egg  Mash 

Wenatchee  MIUiniF  Co.  . 

Quality  Egg  Mash 

Wenatchee  Produce  Co 

Hash  Food 

Kenworthy  Grain  A  Milling  Co.. 
Vollmer  Clearwater  Co..  Ltd... 
White  Feed  Co 

O-K  Mash  Food 

9.90 

White's  Mash 

9.90 

Moulting  Mash 

The  Chas.  H.  LIHy  A  Oo 

F.  J.  Farley 

7.60 

7.36 
4.00 
7*20 
8.50 

26.00 

22.13 
17.00 
21.88 
10.00 

A    AA. 

Poultry  Food  Mash 

o.OO 

9.33 
9.00 
7.52 
3.00 

"Wemco  Poultry  Mash 

Wenatchee  Milllnsr  Co... 

TaMma  Poultry  Mash 

Yakima  Milling  Co 

Poultryman  Special 

Albers  Bros.  Mininir  Co 

Oloverleaf  Forcing  Peed 

The  Inland  Seed  Co 

Meat  Scrap 

E.Rauh  A  Sons— Animal  Feed  Co. 
Swilt  A  Co 

6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
.50 
6.00 

3.60 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 

i ,, 

40.00 
60.00 
50.00 
87.00 
25.00 

10.00 

15.00 

7.00 

8.00 

Heat  Scrap— Eggmore 

4.00 
4.00 
4.50 

1   nA 

Heat  M?al— Eggmore 

Swift  A  Co 

Blood  Meal 

Swift  A  Oo 

Poultry  Bone 

Swift  A  Co    .. 

1.00 

1.50 
5.00 

Scratch  Feed 

Albers  Bros.  Mnilnir  Co 

Quality  Scratch 

Falls  City  MHl  A  Feed  Co 

Golden  Rod  Mlllln?  Co 

Golden  Rod  Scratch 

8.00 
4.00 
6.00 

Economy  Scratch 

Golden  Rod  Milling  Co 

Clover  Leaf  Scratch 

Inland  Seed  Co 

AMT  s  ocratcta 

Kerr's  Developing  Scratch....!! 

Kerr-GIlTord  A  Co.,  Inc 

Kerr-GIlTord  A  Co.,  Inc 

3.00 
2.00 
2.50 

12.00 

10.00 

».00 

10.00 
4.50 
5.00 

Kerr's  Alblna  Scratch 

Kerr-Gifford  A  Co  .  Ine  . 

Rubicomb  Scratch 

Nell  Bros.  Grain  Co 

Pu-L-Up  Scratch 

Rpyal  Scratch 

Puyallup  A  Sumner  F.  G.  C.  Co. 
Rudy-Patrick  Se°d  Co 

4.36 
2.50 
S.OO 

11.90 
10.00 
15.00 

4.00 

Hammond's  Best  Scratch 

Seattle  Flour  Mills ,t.... 

S.OO 
6.00 
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RBGI8TBRBD  CONCBNTRATBD  COMMRRCIAI^  FBBDING  8TUFP8— C«m 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAIOS 


RABBIT  FEED- 
R«bblt  Feed. 

STOCK  FEED— 

Stock  Feed 

Stock  Food 

WHEAT  BRAN— 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran 

LOW  GRADE  FLOUR— 

Low  Grade  Floar 

"Red  Dog"  Floor 

"Bed  Dog"  Floor 

WHEAT  MIDDLINGS— 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings— Special! '.  *.  *. " 
Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings-Standard". !  \ '. 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings.. 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings... 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings. . . 

Wheat  Middlings... 

Wheat  Middlings...;  


HANUFACTUBEB 


Fisher  Floaring  MIUs  Go. 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Mlnlmam 

Percent 

Crude 

Fat 


Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co. 
Speiry  Floor  Co 


Centennial  Mill  Co 

Crown  MlllB 

Diamond  Flour  Mills  C6 

Ellensburg  Milling  Co 

Everett  Flour  Mill  Co 

Harrington  Milling  Co 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Oo 

Eallspdl  Flour  Mill  Co 

Eennewick  Floor  MIUs 

F.  M.  Martin  Grain  ft  Mill  Co.. 

MUler  Floor  Mills 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Co 

Pasco  Floor  Mills  Co i 

Peacock  MIU  Co 

Portland  Flouring  Mills  Co i 

Preston-Shaffer  Milling  Co 

Prosser  Flour  MIUs 

Royal  Milling  Co 

Seattle  Flour  Mills 

Sprague  Roller  Mills 

Superior  MiUing  Oo 

R.  P.  TJoBsem  A  Son 

Wasco  Warehouse  Milling  Co... 
Washington  Grain  A  MilUng  Co. 
Wenatehee  MlUIng  Co 


Crown  Mills 

Fisher  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Portland  Flouring  Mills  C6. 


Mills. 


Oolton  Flour 
Crown  BCllls.. 

Diamond  Flour  Mills  Co 

Everett  Flour  MOls  Co 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co 

Harrington  Milling  Co 

Kallspell  Flour  Mill  Co 

Kennewick  Flour  Mills 

Kerr-GIflord  Co.,  Ine 

F.  M.  Martin  Grain  A  Mill.  Co. 

Mabton  Milling  Co 

Miller  Flour  Mills 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Co 

Novelty  Mffl  Co 

Pasco  Flour  MIUs  Co 

Peacock  Mill  Co 

Portland  Flour  Mills  C6 

Preston-Shaffer  Milling  Oo 


4.00 


6.60 
2.00 


S.OO 
S.OO 
S.OO 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.0O 
8.00 
2.00 
S.OO 
S.OO 
8.00 
4.51 
3.00 
S.OO 
8.00 
S.OO 
2.50 
8.00 
8.00 
S.OO 


8.00 
3.00 
8.00 


8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
S.Ot 
2.50 
S.OO 
S.OO 
8.00 


MlZlilDUSI 

Percent 

Crude 

Protein 


17.00 


15.00 
8.00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.06 
18.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
15.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


14.00 
16.00 
15.00 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.50 
12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
1S.50 
14.00 
12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


Per  Cent 

Grade 
Fiber 


lO.OO 


10.00 
6.00 


lO.OO 
lO.OO 
lO.OO 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
lO.OO 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 
lO.OO 
10.00 
10.00 
11.10 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 
•14.00 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 


1.00 
5.00 
5.00 


7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.B0 
11.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.0O 
7.00 
7.50 
7.00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
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REGISTBRBD  CONCENTRATED  COMMBRCIAI.  FEEDING  STUFFS— Comttmsed. 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAIOB 


WHEAT  MIDDLINGS  (Con-    ' 
eladed)— 

Wheat  MJddUnga 

Wheat  MlddUnga— Standard. . 

Wheat  MlddUngB 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middllncfl 

Wheat  Middlings 

Wheat  Middlings 

WHEAT  SHORTS— 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts 

mSOELLANEOUS— 

Dried  Grains 

Glover  Leaf  Balanced  Ration 

Com  Chop  (Shogo) 

Hominy  Feed  (Nebco) 

Kaola  Meal 

Oocoanat  Oake  Meal 


MANUFACTTURBR 


Prosser  Flour  Mills 

Royal  Milling  Oo 

Seattle  Flour  Mffls 

Spokane  Flour  Mills 

Superior  Mining  Oo 

Touehet  Milling  Oo 

Wasco  Warehouse  Milling  (3o... 


Oentennlal  Mill  Oo 

Crown  Mills 

Diamond  Flour  Mills  Co 

Ellensburg  Milling  Oo 

Ererett  Flour  Mill  Oo 

Fisher  Flouring  MUls 

Harrington  Milling  Oo 

Kennewlek  Flour  MiUs 

F.  M.  Martin  Grain  A  Mill.  Co.. 

Miller  Flour  MIDs 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Oo 

Pasco  Flour  Mills  Oo 

Peacock  Mill  Oo 

Portland  Flouring  Mills  Oo 

Preston-Shaffer  Milling  (3o 

Prosser  Flour  Mills 

Seattle  Flour  Mills 

Sprague  Roller  Mills 

Superior  Milling  Oo 

R.  P.  Tjossem  A  Son 

Wasco  Warehouse  Milling  Oo... 
Washington  Grain  A  Milling  Oo. 
Wenatchee  Milling  Oo 

The  Flelschmann  Oo 

The  Inland  Seed  Oo 

Nebraska  Com  Mills 

Nebraska  Com  Mills 

The  Palmollve  Oo 

Stanwood  Grain  Oo 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Minimum 

Percent 

Crude 

Fat 


S.8S 
4.0O 
S.0O 

s.oo 

8.00 
4.66 
8.00 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.20 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
5.25 
8.00 
8.00 
S.OO 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


8.00 
8.00 
2.50 
7.00 
7.18 
16.25 


Vlntmnm 

Pier  Cent 

Crude 

Protein 


14.44 
16.60 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.62 
14.00 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.25 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
10.00 
14.00 
14.00 
18.60 
12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
15.60 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


12.00 
10.00 
7.00 
11.00 
16.80 
17.76 


Maximum 

Percent 

Crude 

Fiber 


8.50 
7.80 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.86 
7.00 


9.00 
9.00 
7.00 
8.25 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

12.00 
9.00 
0.00 
8.60 

10.00 
9.0O 
0.00 
9.00 
7.19 
9.00 
9.00 
0.00 

lO.OO 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 


21.00 
10.00 
4.00 
6.60 
5.00 
8.00 


•  Indicates  regiatratlons  made  during:  the  period  in  which  the  Injunction  was 
in  force  prohibiting  the  Department  from  enforcing  the  10  per  cent  fiber  clause 
of  the  Feedingr  StutTs  Law. 
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RBGISXBRKD   FKHTIIOaRBRS. 


FIBM  NAME  ASD  BHA^OMl 

. 5 

GUARANTEED  COMPOSITION 

(Per  Cent.) 

ANALYTICAL 
FEES 

1919 

1920 

Not  a  fertilizer. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia.  . 
Nitrogen  totaL 
Phosphoric  acid,  soluble. 
Phosphoric  acid,  reverted. 
Phosphoric  acid.  Insoluble. 
Phosphoric  acid  total. 

Three  ingredients 

1919 

1920 

AMERICAN  MINERALS  PROD0O- 
ING  CO.,  Tacoma,  Wasb. 

Liberty  Mineral  Fertilizer..... 

$12  00 
12  00 

AMERICAN  PACIFIC  WHALING 
CO..  Bay  City  Wa«h. 

Bone  Meal p... 

4.48 
3.66 
8.67 
8.67 
15.12 
23.79 

18.44 

11.06 

1.19 

4.48 
8.66 
8.07 
8.67 
15.12 
23.79 

18.70 
11.28 

• 

12.80 

4.10 
24.02 
54.60 

7.40 

8.90 

19.40 

8.80 
1.92 
.33 
2.36 
3.4i 

4.00 
21.00 

1.75 
1.75 

moo 

Meat  and  Blood  Fertilizer.... 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid. 

Two  ingredients 

Wbale  Guano 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Nitrogen  total. 

One  ingredient 

18.06 

4.48 
22.75 

6.89 
6.84 

6  00 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY. 
Spokane,  Waah. 

Blood  Meal,          10191 

Dried  Blood.          19201 

Nitrogen  total. 

One  ingredient 

600 

12  00 
12  00 

600 

Bone  Meal,            1919) 

Raw  Bone  Meal,  1920  f 

Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  aeld.    - 
Phosphate  of  lime. 

Two  ingredients 

12  00 

Tankage,               19191 

Ground  Tankage.  1920  i 

Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Phosphate  of  lime  (bone). 
Two  ingredients 

IS  00 

Sheep  Manure 

Nitrogen  total.  - 
Phosphoric  acid,  soluble. 
Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash,  soluble. 

Three  ingredients 

... 

2.18 
1.61 
P.91 

18  00 

BARTON  &  COMPANY, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Sheep  Guano 

Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Potash. 

Three  ingredients 

1 

118  00 

12  00 

1200 

Barton*!  Bone  Meal 

Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid  total. 

Two  ingredients 

2.26 
2.05 

8.  BLACHLEY. 
Spokane.  Waeh. 

Twin  Buck  Brand  Sheep 
Guano  

• 

Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid. 

Two  ingredients.... 

12  00 
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RESeiSTBRBD  FiSRTIIiI2BR8->-CoiitlBiicd. 


FIRM  NAME  Am)  BRANDS 


Beaver  Brand  Sheep  Ouano 
and  Bones 

GAKSTENS  PAOKINO  00., 
Taeoma,  Wash.. 

Bone  Meal 

Dried  Blood 

'  Sheep  Gnano 

Tankage 

Ground  Blood ,      1919 ) 

Dried  Blood.         1920 1 

Gronnd  Tankage,  1919  ( 

Dry  Tankage,        1920  \ 

ODI>UMBIA  &  OKANOGAN 
NURSERY  CO..  INC., 
Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Sheep  Gaano...^ 

M.  FURUTA  OQ.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Flih  MfSal 

JAMBS  HENRY«  Seattle,  Waah. 
Dry  Blood 

Tankage 

OHAS.  H.  LILLY  *  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

. . .  • ■  •  •      ... 

Lflly'B  Lawn  Dreeeing 

LlDy's  Potato-  Fertfflaer 

Lffly'B  Prait  and  Vegetable 
Fertilizer  , 

.'  ■  •     


GUARANTEED  OOMPOSITEON 

(Per  Cent.) 


1010 


2.00 

7.00 


ft-4.00 
fl>-S8.00 


12-14.00 


2-8.00 


6%-7% 
9^10.00 


15.00 


7.60 
11.60 


1920 


2-4.00 

20-28.00 


12-14.00 


2-8.00 


6^-7% 
9-10.00 


12.00 


8.00 


2.02 

1.66 

.98 

8.80 


9.86 
8.18 
2.77 


16.00 


16.00 


6.40 
86.00 

6.60 
81.10 

4.00 
9.00, 

• 

8.00 
10.00 

» 

4.00 
10.00 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  acid,  soluble. 
Two  ingredients 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  acid  total. 
Two  Ingredients 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
One  ingredient 

Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
One  ingredient 

Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  acid  total. 
Two  Ingredients 

Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
One  ingredient. •.4...^...-.. 

Kitrogen  In  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  acid. 

Two  ingredients 

Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Potash, 

Three  Ingredients 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Two  ingredients 

T 

Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
One  ingredient 

Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  add  total,  bone 
Two  Ingredients ., 

Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add,  reverted. 
Two  ingredients 

Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid,  reverted. 
Two.  Ingredients 

■ 

Nittogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid,  reverted. 
Two  ingredients 


ANALYTICAL 
FEES 


1910 


12  00 


12  00 
600 
600 

12  00 

■ 

600 


12  00 


18  00 


12  00 


600 


12  00 


|12  00 


12  OO 


12  OO 


1920 


12  00 
600 

600 

« 

12  00 
600 


600 


600 


12  00 
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RBGISTlfiRBD  PflOlTU.IElSRB — C^ntlM«««. 


VISM  KAIOS  AND  BRANDS 


OUABAKTEED  COMPOSITION 
(Per  Osnt.) 


ANALTTIGAL 


*'Morcrop" 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 


SaperphoBphate 


Blood  and  Bone. 


Bone  Meal. 


MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO., 
Taeoma,  Waah. 


Potaah  Aah. 


No.  1  Tankage,  19191 
Marproco  No.  1,  1920  j 


"Sakana"  Fish  FertfllMr. 


Ground  Sbe^  Manare. 


Bone  Meal. 


Pa-L-Up  Brand,  19191 
Berry  Special,      1020  { 


"Marproco*' 


"Kaufman'i  Wilgrow 


tf 


Marproco  Brand  Tomato 
Special 


1919 


2.00 

10.00 

2.00 


18.00 


IT.OO 


8.00 

7.00 

11.00 

18.00 


2-8.00 
19-22.00 


8.00 


4.00 
16.00 


8.60 

4.00 

.86 

l.GO 


1.60 
1.00 
1.60 


2H 
17.00 


2.00 
5.00 
6.00 
1.00 

8-9.00 
8-10.00 


7.00 

12.00 

6.00 


1920 


2.00 

10.00 

2.00 


18.00 
17.00 


8.0O 

7.00 
11.00 
18.00 

2-8.00 
18-22.001 


8.00 

8.00 

5.00 

18.00 


6.00 

8.00 

8.00 

16.00 


2.00 
1.00 
2.00 


2.00 
6.00 
6.00 
2.00 


8.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.00 
6.00 


Nitrogen  totaL 
Phosphoric  add. 
Potash,  soluble. 
Three  ingredients. 

Nitrogen  total. 
One  Ingredient.... 


Phosphoric  add,  reverted. 
One  Ingredient 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add,  reverted. 
Phosphoric  add.  Insoluble. 
Phosphoric  add  totaL 
Two  higredlents , 


Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric  add,  reyerted. 
Two  Ingredients. 


Potash,  soluble. 
One  Ingredient. 


Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Phosphoric  add,  hisoluble. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Two  Ingredients 


mtrogen  In  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  add,  lererted. 
Phosphoric  add,  hisoluble. 
Potash  In  water,  total. 
Three  and  two  ingredients. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  add,  soluble. 
Potash. 

Three  Ingredients 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add. 
Two  higredlents. 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add.  reverted. 
Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble. 
Potash,  soluble. 

Three  ingredients 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add. 
Two  Ingredients. 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid  totaL 
Potash,  soluble. 
Three  ingredients... 


1919 


18  00 
600 
600 


1100 


12  00 


600 


1200 


18  00 


18  00 


12  00 


18  00 


12  00 


118  00 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acld»  soluble. 
Phosphoric  acid,  reverted. 
Phosphoric  add  totiU. 
Potash,  soluble. 

Three  Ingredients 


1910 


18  08 
600 
600 


12  00 


12  00 


12  00 


12  00 


18  00 


18  00 


18  00 
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RRGIflTBRBD  FBRTII^IKERS— ComtlMucd. 


VIBM  NAMB  ASB  BBANDB 


Olarke'f  Special  Wenatehee 
Orebard  Dresalng  Fertilizer. 


l«t>o*8  Ohemieal  Special 
Fertilizer  


Harproeo  Brand  Potato 
Special , 


Wbale  Meat,  Blood  and  Bone 
FertOUer  ,,,..,., 


Wbale  Bone  Meal. 


Animal  Bone  Meal. 


Kelp  Obar  Potaah. 


THB  MOUNTAIN  OOPPER  CO., 
Ban  Frandseo,  Oal. 

"Moeoco"  Superphoaphate., 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  00., 
Seattle,  Warfi. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 


PAOrnO  GUANO  AND  PERTIL- 
IZER  CO.,  San  Pranciaeo,  Oal. 


•*Oromor»' 


.»» 


PACIFIC  PRODUCTS  CO.. 
Seattle.  Waah. 


1919 


10.60 

1.00 

.60 

18.00 


16.00 


GUARANTEED  COMPOSITION 

(Per  Cent.) 


1990 


6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
10.00 
4.00 


2.00 

10.00 

S.OO 


2.00 
6.00 
6.00 
10.00 
4.00 


6.00 

8.0O 

8.00 

16.00 


S.OO 
18.00 
12.00 


2% 
12.00 
12.00 


8.00 


6.00 

9-10.00 

5.00 


16.60 

1.00 

.60 

18.00 


15.00 


6.0O 

9-10.00 

6.00 


Nitrogen  total. 
Pboflpboric  acid,  reverted. 
Pboepborie  add,  inaohible. 
Pboapboric  add  total. 
Potaab,  soluble. 

Tbree  Ingredients 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
Pbospborlc  acid,  solable. 
Potasb,  soluble. 

Tbree  ingredients 


Nitrogen  total. 
Pbospborfc  add,  reverted. 
Pbospborlc  add,  insoluble. 
Pbospborlc  add  total 
Potasb,  soluble. 

Tbree  ingredients 


Nitrogen  total. 
Pbospborlc  add,  reverted. 
Pbospborlc  add,  insoluble. 
Pbospborlc  add  total. 
Two  ingredients , 


Nitrogen  total. 
Pbospborlc  add,  reverted. 
Pbospborlc  add,  insoluble. 
Two  ingredients 


Nitrogen  total. 
Pbospborlc  add,  reverted. 
Pbospborlc  add,  insoluble. 
Two  ingredients 


Potasb.  aoluble,  in  water. 
One  ingredient 


Pbospborlc  add,  soluble. 
Pbospborlc  add,  reverted. 
Pbospborlc  add.  Insoluble 
Pbospborlc  add  total. 
One  ingredient 

Nitrogen  total. 

One  Ingredient 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
Pbospborlc  acid,  soluble. 
Potasb. 

Tbree  inirredients 


ANALYTICAL 
FEES 


1919        1920 


12  00 


600 


600 


118  00 


18  00 


18  00 


18  00 


12  00 


12  00 


600 


600 


600 


$18  00 
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RBGI8TBRBD 


FIRM  NAME  AND  BRANDS 


P.  P.  Oo. 


PORTLAND  SEED  00., 
Portland,  Ore. 


Bone  Meal. 


General  or  Vegetable  FertlUzei 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 


Lawn  and  Rose. 


Diamond  Plant  Pood. 


Superphofphate 


PUGET  SOUND  POTASH  AND 
KELP  FERTILIZER  CO., 
Seattle,  Waah. 


Dried  Kelp. 


RANDALL  ft  McLOUGHLIN. 
Seattle,  Waeh. 


Inyfeta  Fertilizer. 


ROBINSON  FISHERIES,    . 
Anacortes,  Wash. 

"Rofleo"  Brand  Pish  Meal... 


'  SEA  PRODUCTS  00.. 
Everett,  Wash. 

Grass  and  Rose  Food. 


1919 


10.10 

10.10 

4.00 

S.OO 

7.00 


4.00 
20.00 


2.80 
3.08 
8.25 
8.00 
10.18 


15.00 


8.25 
9.82 


5.00 

10.00 

9.00 


1.75 

.40 

18.87 

20.86 


9.00 
7H 


BtlB«Cd. 


5-fl.OO 
2-3.00 


QUAltANTEED  OOMPOSITfON 

(Per  Cent.) 


1980 


4.00 
80.00 


2.66 
8.88 
2.96 
3.78 
10.56 


3.85 
10.19 


5.16 

8.10 

10.88 


18.00 


2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 


10.90 
7.79 


Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add.  soluble. 
Phosphoric  add.  Insoluble. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Two  Ingredients , 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add. 
Two  ingredients. 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add.  soluble. 
Phosphoric  add,  reverted. 
Phosphoric  add,  insoluble. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Two  ingredients 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
One  ingredient.... 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Two  ingredients.... 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash,  soluble. 
Three  Ingredients... 


Phosphoric  acid,  soluble. 
One  ingredient 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash,  soluble. 
Chlorine. 

Three  Ingredients... 


I 


Nltjrogen  total. 
Phpsphoric  add,  soluble. 
Phosphoric  add,  insoluble. 
Potash. 

Three  Ingredients 


Nitrogen. 
Phosphoric  add. 
Two  ingredients. 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add. 
Two  ingredlenta.. 


ANALTTtGAL 
FEES 


1919        19B> 


12  00 


12  00 


12  00 


12  00 


18  00 


12  00 


12  00 
60O 

ISCO 


18  00 
600 


18  00 


12  00 


^00  . 


18  00 


12  00 
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REGISTJBRKP  FBRTII^IXISRS — Coatfnne^. 


7IRM  KAME  A2n>  BBAin)6 

• 

GUARANTEED  COMPOSITION 

(Per  Cent.) 

ANALYTICAL 

FEES 

1919 

1920 

Nitrogen  total. 

Pbospfaorle  add  total. 

Two  ingredient! 

1919 

1920 

Plant  Pood  (registered  bat 
not  marketed) 

4-6.00 
1-3.00 

9.06 
6.66 

2.00 

10.00 

2.00 

l.OO 

10.00 

8.0O 

1.66 

18.60 

8.0O 

8.29 

12.28 

2.00 

2.47 

12.75 

8.00 

2.47 

11.75 

4.0O 

. . .  • . .  ./* 

Pfah  Meal 

Nitrogen  total. 
Phospboric  add  total. 

Two  Ingredients 

4.70 
3.87 
6.10 

.87 

1.50 

1.00 

2-3.00 

1.00 
9.0O 
1.50 

2.00 
6.00 
2.50 

12  06 

SEATTLE  DRTING  00.»  INO.. 
Seattle,  Waih. 

pptdtry  Guano 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash,  soluble. 

Three  Ingredients 

18  00 

18  00 

18  00 
18  OO 
18  OO 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Tacoma,  Wagh. 

Winner  Brand  Sheep  Manure. . 

Nitrogen  In  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  acid,  soluble. 
Potash. 

Three  Ingredients 

Winner  Brand  Grain  and 
Berry  Fertilizer 

Nitrogen  In  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  add,  soluble. 
Potash. 

Three  Ingredients 

Winner  Brand  Fertilizer  '"X". . 

Nitrogen  In  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  add. 
Potash. 

Three  Ingredients 

18  00 

Winner  Brand  2-10-2 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  add,  soluble. 
Potash,  soluble. 

Three  ingredients 

Winner  Brand  1-10-8 

Nitrogen  In  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  add,  soluble. 
Potash,  soluble. 

Three  Ingredients 

1.64 

13.14 

8.0O 

3.29 

10.52 

2.00 

18  00 

UNION  MEAT  CO.— 1919- 

North  Portland,  Ore. 
SWIFT  A  CO.-1920- 

North  Portland,  Ore. 

Beaver  Brand  "B" 

« 

Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash,  soluble. 

Three  Ingredients 

18  00 
18  OO 

18  06 

Beaver  Brand  "A"  Special.... 

Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash,  soluble. 

Three  Ingredients 

18  00 

Beaver  Brand  "A" 

Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash  total. 

Three  ingredients.. 

1 

2.46 

11.22 

4.50 

18  00 

B«aver  Brand  "0" 

Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash,  solubl?. 

Thrse  Ingredients 

$18  00 

$18  00 
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RBSOI8TBRBD  rKRTU«IEERS-^CmitlM«e«. 


VIRM  NAIOB  A2n>  BBANDS 


Beayer  Bruid  '<M" 


Btaver  Brand  "0*\ 


Bcayer  Brand  Hop  Dreailttg. .. 


Bearer  Brand  Oreliard 
I>reaslnir 


i« 


Roadawn 


»t 


No.  5  Tankage,  19191 
Swftt'8  Beaver,  1980  j- 
Brand  No.  5  Tankage  J 


Blood  Meal,  ( 

Swf  ft'8  Blood  Meal  ( 


Raw  Bone  Meal,  | 

Swift'i  Raw  Bone  Meal  i 


Steam  Bone  Meal,  | 

Swlft'8  Steam  Bone  Meal  j 


Nitrate  of  Soda 16.24 


Superphosphate,  I 

Swift's  Acid  Phosphate  f 


Potash  Ash 

Beaver  Brand  **D". 


Beaver  Brand  "E". 


TAOOMA  LIME  PRODUCTS  AND 
FERTILIZER  OO., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


•*Kewite" 


1919 


8.47 

18.00 

1.00 


8.88 
9.68 
8.86 


8.88 
14.80 


13.84 
6.60 

6.89 
18.88 


4.11 
16.48 


18.68 


3.50 
24.00 


8.47 
25.64 


17.26 


4.60 


1.00 


GUARANTEED  OOMPOSITIOH 

(Per  Gent.) 


1980 


.1 


8.47 

38.78 

1.00 


8.06 

11.60 
2.86 


9.14 
14.76 


10.70 
9.0O 


4.10 
18.00 


13.67 


8.60 
24.00 


8.28 
28.00 


15.21 


18.86 


8.89 
9.10 
6.00 


2.47 
10.60 
lO.OO 


Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 
Phosphorie  add  total. 
Potash. 

Three  ingredients... 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash,  sohible. 
Three  ingredients... 


Nitrogen  In  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  add  totaL 
Two  Ingredients 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 

Two  ingredients 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 

Two  ingredients 


Nitrogen  In  ammonia. 

Phosphoric  add  total. 

Two  Ingredients 


Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
One  ingredient 


Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 

Phosphoric  add  total. 

Two  ingredients 


Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Two  Ingredients 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
One  Ingredient.... 


Phosphoric  add  total. 
One  ingredient 


Potash,  soluble. 
One  ingredient. 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash,  soluble. 
Three  ingredients... 


Nitrogen  In  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  add  total. 
Potash,  soluble. 
Three  ingredients... 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
One  ingredient 


ANALTTIGAL 


1919 


18  00 


18  00 


18  00 


12  00 
18  00 


12  00 
600 


12  00 


18  00 


600 


600 


600 


600 


18to 


18  00 


18  00 


18  00 


18  00 


18  00 
600 


12  00 

12  00 
600 
600 


18  00 


18  00 
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RfiMafSTBRKI)  F&RTIIiI2BRS<— ^4 


ICq* 


FIRM  NAME  AND  BRANDS 


I 
GUARANTEED  OOHPOSITION 

(Per  Cent) 


UNITED  STATES  WHALING  CO., 
Port  Armstrong,  Baranoff  Is., 
S.  E.  Alaska. 

BALFOUR  GUTHRIE  00.. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Agents. 


Meat  and  Bone. 


Bone  and  Meal. 


WALLA  WALLA  MEAT  AND 
COLD  STORAGE  CO., 
Walla  WaUa,  Wash. 


Ground  Tankage. 


Dried  Blood. 


Bone  Meal. 


WESTERN  FERTILIZER  CO., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'•Wizard"  Fertilizer. 


WOODRUFF-BOYCE  SEED  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


•Superior' 


"Superior"  Vegetable  and 
Garden  Fertilizer 


1919 


1920    I 


'Superior"  Lawn  and  Garden 
Fertilizer 


WASHINGTON  FERTILIZER 
CO..  INC.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Chicken  Guano  and  Fish  Meal. 


5.81 

7.06 

16.20 

35. S5 


2.94 

8.57 

25.45 

55.10 


5.00 
8.00 


12.00 
15.00 


6.00 

910.00 

5.0O 


3.47 
4.00 
9.91 


5.00 
5.0O 


12.00 
15.00 


6.0O 

9-10.00 

5.00 


2.00 
8.00 
2.00 


2.50 

10.00 

4.00 


8. On 
8.00 


Nitrogen  In  nitrates. 
Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  Add,  P2  05. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  Ca3  (P04). 
Two  ingredients 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  P2  05. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  Oa3(P04). 
Two  ingredients 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Two  ingredients. 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
One  ingredient 


Nitrogen  total. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Two  ingredients. 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates. 
Phosphoric  acid,  soluble. 
Potash,  soluble. 

Three  ingredients 


Nitrogen  In  nitrates. 
Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  acid  total. 
Two  Ingredients 


Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric  add.    . 
Potash,  soluble. 
Three  ingredients. 

Nitrogen. 
Phosphoric  add. 
Potash,  soluble. 
Three  ingredients. 


Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  acid. 

Two  ingredients 
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1919        1920 


12  00 


12  00 


12  00 


600 


18  00 


12  00 


12  OO 


6  00 


12  00 


18  00 


18  00 


18  00 


12  06 
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FIRM  NAME  AND  BRANDS 


COLUMBIA  ft  OKANOGAN 
NUR8ERT  CO.,  INC., 
Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Sheep  Manure 


QUARANTEBD  COMPOSITION 

(Per  Cent.) 


1019  I  ino 


2.41 

.98 

2.M 


NltroffUL 

Pboiphoric  aefd  total. 
Potash,  loloble. 
Three  ingredients... 


Totals  or  1919  and  11920 

Total  for  blenniam llfTTO  00 


Number  of  firms  registend. . .  .29 
Number  of  brands  registred. .  .96 
Number  of  IngredientB,  1919-U7@#6  00. 
Number  of  ingredients.  1020-148@#6  00. 


Ameriean  Pacific  Whaling  Co 

Armour  ft  Co 

Barton  ft  Co 

8.  Blachley 

Carstens  Packing  Co 

Carstens  Packing  Co 

Columbia  ft  Okanogan  Nursery 

M.  Furuya  Co 

James  Henry 

Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

Marine  Products  Co 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co 

Pacific  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Co 

Pacific  Products  Co 

Portland  Seed  Co 

Puget  Sound  Potash  and  Ksip  Fertiliser  Co 

Randall  ft  McLoughlin 

Robinson  Fisheries 

Sea  Products  Co 

Seattle  Drying  Co 

Standard  Chemical  Co 

Swift  ft  Co 

Tacoma  Lime  Products  Co 

U.  S.  Whaling  Co.,  Agents 

Walla  Walla  Meat  and  Cold  Storage  Co — 

Western  Fertilizer  Co 

Woodruff-Boyce  Seed  Co 

Washington  Fertiliser  Co 


Tacoma,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Seattle.  Wash 

Spokane.  Wash 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Spokane.  Wash 

Wenatchee,  Wash 

Seattle.  Wash 

Seattle.  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

San  Francisco.  Cal.. 

Seattle,  Wash 

San  Francisco.  Cal.. 

Seattle.  Wash 

Portland,  Ore 

Seattle.  Wash 

Seattle.  Wash 

Anacortes,  Wash 

Everett,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

North  Portland,  Ore. 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Seattle.  Wash 

Walla  Walla.  Wash. . 
San  Francisco.  Cal.. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Seattle.  Wash 


$24  00 
30  00 
18  00 
24  00 
86  00 
18  00 
18  00 
12  00 
18  00 
90  00 

114  00 
600 
6  00 
18  00 
12  00 
60  00 
18  00 


12  00 
12  00 
18  00 
64  00 
188  00 
600 
24  00 
18  00 
18  00 
12  00 


118  00 
48  00 
12  00 
12  00 
36  00 
12  00 
18  00 


18  00 
64  00 

174  00 

6  00 

600 

18  00 


60  00 


18  00 
12  00 
12  00 


88  00 
222  00 


80  00 
18  00 
86  00 
12  00 


ANALinCAL 


1919 


1920 


00 


$882  00 


118  00 


00 


00 


1882  00 


888B00 


Total  fees  for  1919 |888  00 

Total  fees  for  1920 888  00 

Total  fees  blennlum fl.TOOOO 
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WASHINGTON  STATE  FAIR. 

* 

Han.  F.  H,  Oloyd,  Commisaioner  of  Agriculture, 

Deab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  law  I  am  submitting  herewith  the  re- 
port of  the  Washington  State  Fair  for  the  biennium  closing  October  31,  1920. 

This  period  covers  the  1919  and  1920  Washington  State  Fairs,  and  while 
the  1919  State  Fair  exceeded  that  of  previous  years,  the  1920  State  Fair  was 
very  much  li^rger,  and  it  can  now  be  said  without  hesitancy  that  the  Washing- 
ton State  Fair  does  compare  favorably  with  similar  institutions  held  in  the 
Northwest. 

Bvery  department  this  past  year  showed  a  decided  growth  and  not  only 
were  the  improvements,  exhibits  and  attractions  far  in  excess  of  those  of  other 
years;  but  the  attendance  was  so  increased  that  it  shows  more  than  ever  the 
much  desired  state-wide  interest.  There  is  now  every  opportunity  for  even  a 
better  fair  in  1921,  due  to  the  success  of  the  fair  just  held  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  of  exhibits,  state-wide  attendance  and  the  entire  absence  of 
criticism. 

The  appropriation  by  the  1919  legislature  for  the  State  Fair,  amounted  to 
S41,400,  segregated  as  follows:  For  supplies,  material  and  service,  $30,000  and 
for  salaries  and  wages,  $11,400.  A  request  made  for  $10,000  for  improvements 
was  not  granted. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  biennium  are  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  1917   Appropriation $1,968.85 

Balance   1919  Appropriation 41,400.00 

Balance  1918  Fair 18,006.61 

Cash  Receipts  (1919  Stale  Fair  Fund) 40,881.91 

Cash  Receipts  (1920  State  Fair  Fund) 58,480.17 

ToUl $165,722.64 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

From  1917  Appropriation 11,953.86 

From  1919  Appropriation 40,228.00 

From  State  Fair  Fund 112,868.69 

$164,650.64 
Remaining  in  1919  Appropriation 1,172.00 

ToUl. $165,722.64 

There  remains  at  the  close  of  this  biennium  a  deficit  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $10,000  which  is  being  held  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Olympia,  pending  the  action  of  the  1921  Legislature.  This  deficit  covers 
bills  for  material  and  supplies  used  for  improvements  on  the  grounds,  a  part 
of  the  1920  fair  expense  and  a  small  per  cent  of  the  1920  fair  premiums. 

While  there  was  no  money  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  out  of  the  re- 
ceipts there  ha9  been  expended  more  than  $26,000.00  for  permanent  improve- 
ments; which  are  enumerated  as  follows: 

A  new  dining  pavilion  was  constructed  56  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long, 
which  incloses  five  40  feet  by  40  feet  dining  rooms,  each  with  a  sanitary  modern 
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equipped  kitchen.  This  building  having  an  entire  concrete  floor  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  16,624.06.  Previous  to  this  meals  were  served  in  five  small  and  espe- 
cially unsightly  buildings,  all  of  which  have  been  removed  from  the  grounds. 

The  new  hog  barn,  46  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long  containing  180  pens  and 
an  adequate  judging  arena,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $4,172.55.  This  building  re 
placed  tw^  old  small  hog  sheds. 

The  new  dance  hall,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  a  temporarily  arranged 
platform  covered  by  a  tent,  is  58  feet  wide  and  112  feet  long,  has  a  hard  wood 
white  maple  floor  and  Is  an  added  attraction  to  the  grounds,  in  both  appear^ 
ance  and  entertainment.  This  building  was  bought  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
was  torn  down  and  removed  from  the  old  Sumack  Park  and  erected  on  the 
State  Fair  grounds  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,329.25. 

There  has  also  been  constructed  an  extension  to  the  present  street  car  line 
along  the  entire  south  line  of  the  Fair  grounds,  a  distance  of  1320  feet.  This 
improvement  together  with  an  unloading  platform  was  absolutely  necessary, 
as  it  not  only  brings  the  live  stock  to  the  grounds,  but  enables  the  stockmen 
to  store  their  cars  on  the  grounds  during  the  Fair.  It  might  be  added  that 
there  were  fifty-three  car  loads  of  livestock  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  in  1920, 
while  there  were  but  twenty-one  car  loads  during  the  1919  Fair.  This  ex- 
teuBion  was  bililt  at  a  cost  of  $3,086.78  and  it  Is  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  it 
can  be  connected  directly  with  the  Northern  Pacific  lines. 

Another  added  improvement  during  the  past  year  was  the  construction  of 
the  new  half-mile  track  within  the  mile  track.  The  mile  track  had  never  been 
re-surfaced  and  as  it  has  become  rocky  the  plan  now  is  to  use  it  for  automobiles 
and  build  a  new  half-mile  track,  exclusively  for  horses,  which  could  be  kept 
up  at  a  much  less  cost.    This  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $3,486.76. 

Other  permanent  improvements  are  enumerated  as  follows:  The  lowering 
of  the  entire  system  of  water  mains  at  a  cost  of  $2,902.69.  The  planting  of  400 
new  shade  trees  at  a  cost  of  $659.00.  The  construction  of  an  unloading  plat- 
form at  a  cost  of  $465.55.  The  rocks  were  removed  from  the  centerfield  and 
the  ground  leveled  and  seeded  at  a  cost  of  $1,452,00,  which  not  only  makes  it 
more  sightly  but  changes  it  from  a  rough,  rocky  piece  of  waste  land  to  a  pro- 
ductive alfalfa  field. 

Other  construction  work  on  the  grounds  during  the  biennium  covered  the 
grading  of  roads,  some  betterment  work  in  connection  with  the  irrigation  dis- 
tribution, the  addition  of  new  flower  beds  and  new  lawns,  and  a  general  clean- 
ing of  the  entire  grounds  of  rocks  and  rubbish. 

During  the  year  there  was  an  exchange  made  of  a  Chevrolet  truck,  origin- 
ally costing  $675.00,  for  a  two  and  one-half  ton  Bethlehem  truck,  the  price  of 
which  was  $2,658.00.  A  credit  of  $700.00  was  received  on  the  Chevrolet  truck, 
thereby  making  the  total  expenditure  $1,958.00.  This  new  truck  was  used  for 
hauling  material  and  supplies  for  the  new  buildings  and  especially  valuable 
'use  was  made  of  it  during  Fair  week. 

Approximately  ten  acres  In  the  southwest  comer  of  the  fair  grounds  has 
been  devoted  to  a  tourist  camp  site.  The  expense  of  seeding  and  putting  this 
land  in  order  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  State  Fair;  but  the  expense  of  a  su- 
perintendent and  the  various  camp  conveniences  which  have  been  installed  have 
been  paid  for  by  the  city  park  commission.  These  grounds  are  an  exceptionally 
Important  feature  during  State  Fair  week. 
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The  fair  during  the  1919  season  continued  under  the  management  of  Frank 
Meredith,  former  secretary,  the  writer  being  appointed  secretary  and  manager 
December  1,  1919.  Therefore  the  statements  relative  to  the  operations  of  the 
fair  in  general  are  confined  more  especially  to  the  1920  fair. 

The  real  foundation  of  any  state  fair  Is  the  livestock  and  agricultural 
interests,  and  it  can  be  stated  that  these  departments  during  1920  represented 
in  a  very  large  measure  the  actual  livestock  and  agricultural  conditions  existing 
In  the  State  of  Washington.  The  superintendent  of  the  livestock  department, 
E.  B.  Marks  (now  deceased)  was  directly  responsible  for  the  large  number  of 
livestock  exhibits;  but  due  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Marks  this  department  was 
very  ably  handled  during  the  1920  fair  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Pelton,  Chief  of  Dairy  and 
Livestock  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Horticultural  Building  was  filled  to  overflowing  and  the  various 
counties  competing  represented  the  products  of  the  State  of  Washington  more 
completely  than  any  display  ever  before  assembled.  Mr.  H.  C.  Schumacher  was 
superintendent  of  this  department;  but  the  real  credit  for  the  state-wide  exhibit 
is  due  to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Dean,  Chief  of  the  Horticultural 
Division,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  poultry  exhibits  were  far  better  than  ever  before  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  poultry  building  is  old  and  inadequate  the  show  this  year  was 
a  marked  success.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collier,  deserves  the  entire 
credit  for  the  excellent  showing  made  this  year. 

The  exhibits  shown  in  the  woman's  building  outnumbered  those  of  any 
former  year  and  Miss  Mary  Remy  should  receive  special  mention  due  to  her 
success  In  this  department. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  various  clubs  throughout  the  state,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Audrain,  were  entertained  by  the  State  Fair  for  four 
days.  Sleeping  quarters  and  dining  room  accommodations  were  furnished  to 
about  sixty. 

During  the  past  blennlum  there  has  been  a  great  deal  accomplished  toward 
making  the  State  Fair  assume  a  rival  position  among  the  other  State  Fairs; 
but  there  still  remains  a  great  many  things  to  be  done. 

We  need  an  extension  and  enlargement  to  the  grandstand,  more  livestock 
bams,  more  barns  for  race  horses,  a  new  poultry  building,  a  dairy  products 
building,  an  addition  to  our  present  Horticultural  Building  and  a  machinery 
building  which  would  be  appropriate  for  exhibiting  the  respective  industries  of 
the  state.  Last,  but  most  important  the  management  believes,  is  the  acquiring 
Qf  a  piece  of  land  which  joins  the  Fair  Grounds,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  attendance  and  automobile  parking. 

An  explanation  might  be  briefly  given  in  regard  to  the  above  needs  with 
reference  to  the  1920  Fair.  It  was  necessary  to  make  temporary  provisions 
for  all  kinds  of  livestock,  and  especially  did  we  need  a  machinery  building  in 
order  that  those  exhibiting  might  have  their  goods  sheltered.  Automobiles 
were  parked  on  rented  ground,  there  was  not  sufilclent  space  in  the  Horticultural 
Building  and  the  grandstand  was  fllled  to  overflowing  during  every  afternoon 
performance. 

The  demand  for  exhibit  space,  both  In  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds, 
surpassed  that  of  previous  years,  these  exhibits  being  principally  farm  ma- 
chinery, automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors. 
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During  the  past  biennlum  there  has  been  nearly  $30,000.00  paid  out  in 
premiums,  but  the  condition  actually  existing  is  that  the  best  livestock  ezhibiton 
who  follow  the  circuit  do  not  receive  enough  premium  money  to  bear  their 
expenses.  The  item  of  increasing  premiums,  especially  in  the  agricultural  and 
livestock  departments,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  State  Fair  is  in  a  position  to  render  a  direct 
?)enefit  in  the  way  of  education,  its  main  purpose  being  that  of  an  educational 
institution  and  through  its  large  attendance  it  reaches  more  people  than  any 
other  institution  in  the  state;  we  believe  that  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
should  bear  in  mind  an  ample  appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  the  upbuild- 
ing  of  the  fair,  more  improvements,  the  additional  land  and  CLdditional  premiums. 
The  fair  will  then  be  an  educational  institution  of  real  service  to  the  citlxens 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  C.  PINLEY. 
Secretary-Bfanager. 

November  30,  1920. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


STATE  OP  WASHINGTON,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Olympla,  November.!,  1922. 
Honorable  Louis  F.  Hart,  Governor. 

Sir:  The  first  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  organized 
under  the  Administrative  Code  April  1,  1921,  is  submitted  herewith  in 
accordance  with  law. 

In  addition,  the  report  covers  the  activities  of  the  Department  from 
April  1,  1920,  to  April  1,  1921,  thus  completing  the  Fifth  Biennium  since 
the  organization  of  the  Department. 

All  of  which  has  been  set  out  in  as  concise  manner  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  an  intelligent  statement  of  the  facts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  L.  FRENCH, 

Director  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  FIFTH  BIENNIAL  EEPORT  OF  THE  STATE 
DEPAETMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Honorable  Louis  F.  Hart, 

Oovernor  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Sir:  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Code,  my  duties  as 
Director  of  Agriculture  commenced  April  1,  1921.  In  addition  to  the 
divisions  of  this  department,  which  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Administrative  Code,  that  code  added  to  the  department  the  divisions  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  grain  and  hay  inspection  service,  formerly  per- 
formed by  other  state  departments,  and  imposed  upon  the  division  of 
agriculture  of  this  department  the  duties  formerly  performed  by  the  director 
of  farm  marketing,  the  latter  office  being  thus  abolished. 

I  found  on  taking  office  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  headed  by  men  of  long  experience  in  the  work,  each  of  whom 
had  worked  his  way  up  from  a  subordinate  position  in  the  same  division 
and  had  received  his  promotion  strictly  on  merit.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
divisions  added  to  this  department  by  the  Administrative  Code.  The  men 
in  charge  of  those  divisions,  when  in  other  departments,  had  long  experience 
in  the  work,  knew  all  of  the  details  completely  and  were  highly  competent. 

I  found  the  same  conditions  existent,  practically,  with  all  of  the  subor- 
dinates of  the  department.  In  every  one  of  these  departments,  the  field 
men  particularly,  of  necessity,  were  men  of  scientific  training  and  large 
practical  experience.  No  other  classes  of  men  were  competent  to  do  the 
work.  The  difficulty  in  the  past  has  always  been,  and  it  will  continue  to  be, 
to  retain  the  highly  competent  men  needed  in  all  of  these  departments 
against  the  competition  of  private  employers,  who  are  constantly  offering 
inducements  of  higher  pay  and  easier  working  conditions.  The  department 
in  the  past  has  lost  several  heads  of  divisions  in  this  way,  their  places  being 
taken  by  the  best  qualified  of  the  subordinates  in  the  division. 

This  being  the  condition  when  I  took  office,  I  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  department  save  to  make 
appointments  in  subordinate  positions  to  fill  vacancies  caused,  in  most 
instances,  by  the  resignations  of  men  the  department  would  like  to  have 
retained,  the  retiring  employees  having  better  opportunities  offered  them 
in  private  employment  than  in  the  service  of  the  state.  So  far  as  division 
heads  are  concerned,  and  in  great  part  in  the  field  and  office  force,  the 
personnel  of  the  department  has  not  been  changed  during  my  tenure  of 
office. 

The  work  performed  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  department  during 
the  biennium  is  fully  set  out  in  the  separate  reports  of  these  division  heads, 
submitted  herewith.  It  would  be  simply  a  waste  of  space  to  summarize  that 
work  here.    The  reports  speak  for  themselves. 

The  suggestions  for  changes  and  betterments  making  for  higher  efficiency 
in  this  department  have  already  been  submitted  to  your  excellency  by  me 
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in  the  budget  for  the  coming  biennium,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here;  nor  repeat  the  financial  statements  embodied  in  that  budget  report. 

There  is  this  much  to  be  said  for  the  conduct  of  this  department, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  private  corporation  in  the  state,  doing  the 
same  volume  of  business,  which  is  conducted  with  greater  economy  or  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  than  is  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  due  to  the  general  high  character  of  its  employees,  to  their  compe- 
tency and  particularly  to  the  deep  interest  which  they  take  in  their  work. 

There  is  one  suggestion  which  I  would  like  to  offer.  In  visiting  the 
larger  fairs  held  in  this  state,  as  part  of  my  official  work,  I  was  struck  with 
the  deep  interest  which  farmers  generally  displayed  in  the  educational 
features;  their  eagerness  to  learn  how  certain  results  were  accomplished 
and  particularly  their  interest  in  the  pure  bred  livestock.  I  am  convinced 
that  practically  nothing  has  done  so  much  toward  raising  the  standard  of 
the  dairy  stock  as  the  showings  made  at  these  various  fairs.  The  practical 
economic  value  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Washington  stands  first 
in  average  milk  production  per  cow  among  all  of  the  states  in  the  Union. 
Exhibitors  at  state  and  district  fairs  go  to  heavy  expense  in  making  exhibits, 
and  the  cases  are  few  wherein  even  the  winners  of  premiums  in  any  division 
get  back  the  actual  money  expenditures  they  have  made.  A  direct  appro- 
priation by  the  state  for  each  of  the  district  fairs,  as  well  as  for  the  State 
Fair,  to  be  expended  solely  in  the  payment  of  premiums  directly  to  exhibitors, 
might  be  a  profitable  Investment. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  decided  and  continuing 
interest  which  you  have  steadily  shown  in  the  workings  of  this  department, 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  which  the  department  has  had  from  your  office 
on  several  occasions,  when  such  co-operation  was  most  needed. 

Respectfully, 

E.  L.  FRENCH, 

Director  of  Agriculture. 


• 
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DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Honorable  E.  L.  French, 

Director  of  Agriculture, 
Olympla,  Wash. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  your  consideration 
reports  In  detail  of  the  activities  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Division 
of  Agriculture  during  the  present  biennlum  as  follows: 

1.  The  Washington  State  Fair,  by  H.  P.  Vermllye,  Secretary. 

2.  Seed  Inspection,  by  J.  E.  Currey,  Seed  Inspector. 

3.  Grain  and  Hay  Inspection,  by  R.  R.  White,  Assistant  Supervisor. 

4.  Farm  Marketing,  by  Berlah  Brown,  Assistant  Supervisor. 

The  reports  of  the  State  Fair  and  Seed  Inspection  cover  the  full  two- 
year  period,  those  of  Grain  and  Hay  Inspection  and  Farm  Marketing  from 
April  1,  1921,  the  date  on  which  the  Administrative  Code  became  operative. 

The  Inspection  of  fertilizers,  lodged  in  this  division  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Code,  has  been  done  by  our  Feed  Inspector,  and  recital  of  that 
activity  Is  Included  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Will  H.  Adams,  Supervisor  of  Foods, 
Feed,  Drugs  and  Oils. 

Referring  to  the  operation  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  duties  Imposed 
on  the  Supervisor  of  Agriculture,  I  desire  to  make  the  following  observations: 

THE  STATE  FAIR. 

From  December  1,  1920,  until  April  1,  1921,  the  department  had  no 
funds  with  which  to  pay  salaries  of  State  Fair  officials.  As  a  result  of  our 
inability  to  employ  a  secretary  during  that  period,  the  office  at  Yakima  was 
closed  and  the  books  kept  In  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
at  Olympla. 

During  this  time  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Legis- 
lature would  make  provision  for  holding  fairs  In  1921  and  1922.  The 
Northwest  Fair  and  Racing  Associations  held  their  annual  meetings  and 
fixed  the  dates  for  1921  fairs,  disregarding  the  Washington  State  Fair.  The 
law  specifies  the  dates  when  our  State  Fair  may  be  held,  and  these  dates 
were  all  allotted  by  these  associations  to  other  fairs.  The  circuit  being 
closed  against  us  made  necessary  that  attractions  usually  following  fairs 
had  to  be  secured  for  1921  at  greater  expense  than  would  have  been  neces- 
sary had  we  been  In  the  circuit,  privileged  to  join  with  the  other  fairs  In 
procuring  these  attractions. 

The  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $40,000.00  to  assist  In 
defraying  operating  expenses  of  1921  and  1922  fairs.  This  was  available 
April  1,  1921. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Vermllye,  of  Yakima,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  fair, 
and  on  April  1,  1921,  took  active  charge  of  the  work  devolving  on  that 
official.  He  began  preparations  for  the  1921  fair  badly  handicapped,  due 
to  the  fact  that  for*  four  months  we  had  no  secretary,  and  It  Is  during  those 
months  that  the  preliminary  work  for  the  next  year's  fair  Is  done.  He  was 
unaccustomed  to  state  fair  work  and  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  duties 
required  of  the  executive  officer  of  this  particular  fair.     His  broad  business 
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experience  was  such,  however,  that  he  soon  had  the  situation  well  in  hand, 
and  in  the  face  of  handicaps  which  seemed  at  the  beginning  almost  insur- 
mountable, he  gave  us  in  September,  1921,  the  most  successful  fair  that 
had  ever  been  held  on  the  State  Fair  grounds. 

There  were  certain  improvements  absolutely  necessary  if  the  comfort 
of  the  fair  patrons  was  to  be  regarded.  We  anticipated  the  gate  receipts 
to  the  extent  of  using  enough  of  our  appropriation  for  operating  expenses 
to  make  these  improvements. 

We  went  a  step  further.  The  poultry  industry  has  grown  to  mammoth 
proportions  in  Western  Washington.  It  had  been  almost  overlooked  by  the 
people  in  Eastern  Washington.  We  believed  an  object  lesson  in  the  form 
of  a  demonstrational  laying  house  would  stimulate  an  interest  in  this 
important  industry.  We  built  the  laying  house  and  equipped  it  with  modern 
conveniences.  We  secured  100  laying  pullets  and  put  them  in  the  building. 
They  showed  due  appreciation  of  their  splendid  new  quarters  by  working 
enthusiastically  during  the  entire  week  of  the  fair.  This  was  one  of  the  big 
attractions.  Thousands  of  visitors  came  to  the  fair  day  after  day  and  made 
repeated  visits  to  this  exhibit  in  order  to  get  all  information  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  from  our  experts  in  charge,  who  really  conducted  a  short  course  in 
poultry  husbandry  during  this  week.  Result  from  this  one  demonstration — 
the  Takima  Valley,  which  prior  to  that  time  was  compelled  to  import  poultry 
products,  in  one  short  year  had  established  commercial  poultry  plants,  from 
which  poultry  products  are  now  being  exported  in  car  lots.  The  expenditure 
of  the  money  in  building  this  demonstrational  plant  has  been  more  than 
justified  by  the  results.     It  is  an  educational  demonstration  worth  while. 

The  pronounced  success  of  the  1921  fair  paved  the  way  for  a  still 
greater  one  in  1922.  When  the  books  were  closed  after  the  1921  show, 
we  had  intact  one-half  of  the  legislative  appropriation  and  enough  more 
funds  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  to  April  1,  1922,  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  the  biennium. 

The  growth  of  the  1920  fair  over  those  of  previous  years,  and  the  still 
greater  growth  of  the  1921  fair,  indicated  that  the  people  really  were  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  State  Fair.  We  were  admonished  that  still 
more  elaborate  preparations  must  be  made  to  care  for  the  people  and  for 
exhibits  at  the  1922  fair. 

We  husbanded  our  resources  during  the  summer  in  such  manner  that 
now,  at  the  close  of  the  second  and  last  show  of  this  biennium,  we  are  able 
to  pay  all  claims  against  the  State  Fair  management  (including  premiums, 
labor  and  improvements)  and  still  have  a  small  balance  in  our  appropriation. 

SEED  INSPECmON. 

Washington  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  a  seed  producing  state. 
Our  State  Legislature  took  cognizance  of  this  fact  when  in  1919  provision 
was  made  for  field  inspection  of  growing  crops.  Like  other  services  of 
value,  something  of  an  educational  campaign  was  necessary  before  a  general 
demand  could  come  for  inspection  and  certification.  Our  Seed  Inspector 
has  done  the  pioneering  among  the  seed  producers.  There  is  now  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  certified  seed.     This  is  particularly  true  of  potatoes. 
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GRAIN  AND  HAY  INSPECTIOX. 

This  very  important  branch  of  the  service  rendered  by  this  department, 
like  the  grading  inspection  and  standardization  of  horticultural  products,  is 
properly  classed  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Marketing.  When  the 
1921  Legislature  transferred  this  work  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
it  did  BO  coupled  with  the  injunction  that  the  service  must  cost  the  tax 
payers  nothing.  This  feature  was  a  new  departure.  Always,  prior  to  the 
1921  session,  the  amount  of  fees  collected  was  supplemented  by  an  appro- 
priation from  the  general  fund.  This  could  not  be  avoided  because  the  fees 
permitted  to  be  charged  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the  service. 

However,  to  enable  the  department  to  earn  fees  sufficient  to  make  the 
service  self  supporting,  the  1921  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
Director  of  Agriculture  to  fix  the  fees  at  an  amount  that  would  pay  the 
expense  of  operation.  A  small  increase  in  the  rate  per  ton  for  Inspection 
service  was  made,  and  by  strict  economy  in  handling  the  work,  the  inspec- 
tion has  been  promptly  and  efficiently  done.  All  expense  incurred  has  been 
paid  without  delay,  and  we  have  a  small  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Grain 
Inspection  Revolving  Fund. 

I  commend  to  you  for  your  careful  consideration  the  exhaustive  report 
of  the  activities  of  this  division  as  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  R.  White,  Assistant 
Supervisor  in  charge  of  the  Grain  Inspection  Service,  herewith  transmitted. 

FARM  MARKETING. 

The  Administrative  Code  folrmally  transferred  the  Bureau  of  Farm 
Markets  to  this  department,  and  the  service  under  the  name  of  Farm 
Marketing  began  April  1,  1921.  However,  many  of  the  essential  elements 
of  Farm  Marketing  were  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
many  years  prior  to  that  date. 

The  1921  Legislature  opened  up  a  new  field  of  service  for  this  depart- 
ment when  it  made  provision  for  the  organization  of  co-operative  marketing 
associations  under  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  to  insure  proper  observance  of  the  laws  to  the  end  that  farm 
products  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner. 

These  matters  are  all  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Brown,  Assistant  Super- 
visor in  charge  of  Farm  Markets,  in  his  report. 

All  of  which  is  submitted  herewith. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  H.  GLOYD. 
Supervisor,  Division  of  Agriculture. 
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STATE  FAIR. 


To  the  Honorable  E.  L.  French,  Director  of  Agriculture: 

Sir:     I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Washington 
State  Fair  for  the  years  1921  and  1922  up  to  October  31,  1922: 

Receipts. 

Appropriation   $  40,000.00 

Entrance  fees,  grate  money,  concessions,  etc.,  1921.152,291.22 

"       1922.    59,291.11     111,682.88 

1151,582.83 
Disbursements. 

From  appropriation   $  36,121.16 

Direct  expenditures   102,457.42 

138.57S.57 
Balance  unexpended $13,003.7€ 

During  the  biennium  the  following  improvements  were  made: 
A  greatly  needed  rest  room  for  women;  750  seats  were  added  to  the 
grandstand;  the  child's  welfare  building  was  remodeled;  the  arts  building 
renovated;  a  poultry  demonstration  building  erected;  1,200  feet  of  new 
seven-foot  board  fence  was  built  around  the  race  track;  the  machinery 
building  was  braced  to  make  it  safe  for  use;  a  new  barn  40  feet  by  220  feet 
was  built  for  dairy  cattle;  a  third  line  of  stalls,  each  200  feet  in  length,  was 
placed  in  two  other  stock  barns;  220  lineal  feet  of  hog  pens  six  feet  wide 
were  constructed;  50  box  stalls  were  built  for  race  horses;  the  loading  plat- 
form was  extended  300  feet,  the  floor  of  the  auditorium  was  raised,  providing 
6,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space;  the  office  under  the  grandstand  was 
rearranged,  making  an  addition  of  1,600  square  feet  for  exhibit  space;  the 
water  system  was  extended  1,000  feet  to  the  new  stalls  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  sprinkler  on  the  race  track. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  VERMILTE, 

Secretary-Manager. 
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SEED  INSPECTION. 

J.  E.  Carrey,  Inspector. 


SCOPE  OP  WORK. 

The  seed  work  of  the  department  covers  two  somewhat  distinct  fields, 
the  inspection  of  seeds  as  they  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  market,  and  the 
Inspection  of  seeds  as  they  are  grown  in  the  field.  The  former  is  carried 
on  under  what  is  known  as  the  Pure  Seed  Law  and  the  latter  as  the  Seed 
Certification  Law. 

INSPECTION  WORK  UNDER  THE  PI7RE  SEED  LAW. 

During  the  biennlum  the  different  wholesale  and  retail  stores  handling 
seed  stocks  have  been  inspected,  samples  taken  and  tested  for  germination 
and  purity. 

The  different  amounts  of  stock  condemned  for  containing  noxious  weed 
seeds  or  germinating  lower  than  required  by  law,  is  given  below: 

Red  Clover   52,400  pounds. 

Alfalfa    36,500 

Alsike   17.350 

White  Clover 8,650 

Kentucky  Blues^rass   6,400 

Orchard  Grass 1,500 

Vetch    1,100 

Timothy 760 

Sweet  Clover 700 

Western  Rye  Grass 200 


II 
•i 
It 
i« 
it 


f« 


Total 125,560 

The  above  figures  represent  largely  numerous  small  lots  scattered  over 
the  state.  They  do  not  include  stocks  held  up  from  sale  until  correctly 
labeled. 

PROSECUTIONS. 

During  the  biennium  one  case  has  been  taken  to  the  court»  and  that 
was  against  the  Northwest  Seed  Company  of  Seattle.  This  company  was 
fined  fifty  ($50.00)  dollars  and  costs  for  shipping  alfalfa  seed  containing 
several  times  the  amount  of  buckhorn  plantain  allowed  by  law. 

UCENSES. 

The  1921  Legislature  amended  the  Seed  Law  by  requiring  all  seed 
dealers  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
provided  In  the  bill  as  introduced  to  charge  a  fee  of  ten  ($10.00)  dollars 
to  the  larger  seed  companies  and  a  one  ($1.00)  dollar  fee  to  the  small 
retailer. 

« 

The  one  dollar  fee  was  struck  out  of  the  bill,  but  the  wording  of  the 
clause  designating  who  should  be  required  to  pay  the  ten  ($10.00)  dollar 
fee  was  left  in  such  a  way  that  the  Attorney-Oeneral  ruled  all  seed  dealers, 
whether  engaged  In  the  business  as  a  side  line  or  whether  it  included  the 
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major  part  of  their  business,  were  required  to  take  out  a  license.  This 
Included  small  feed-stores  and  the  like. 

Such  a  system  of  fees  cannot  be  said  to  be  built  on  a  scientific  basis. 
It  is  too  large  a  fee  for  retailers  in  small  country  places  who  handle  only 
a  small  amount  of  seed  a  season,  the  purpose  of  handling  seed  being  the 
accommodation  of  their  regular  customers,  and  not  to  reap  a  profit  from 
the  sale  of  seed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  beneficial  in  that  it  has  concen- 
trated the  seed  business  in  small  towns  into  a  few  dealers,  experienced  in 
the  business  and  who  usually  use  care  in  purchasing  stock  from  reliable 
sources.  The  largest  source  of  infection  from  noxious  seeds  comes  from 
small  town  stores  shipping  in  seed  from  out  of  the  state,  indiscriminately, 
buying  from  dealers  or  others  who  advertise  cheap  seed.  The  license 
system  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  this  sort  of  trade. 

It  has  been  feared  by  some  of  the  trade  and  others  that  the  license 
applies  to  grocery  stores  and  others  handling  seeds  in  packet.  All  this 
business  is  carried  on  consignment  and  where  consignors  are  licensed,  stores 
handling  the  packet  seeds  are  exempt. 

SEED  GRADES. 

The  present  law  gives  the  department  authority  to  put  into  effect  seed 
grades  whenever  it  is  decided  to  be  desirable.  This  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  United  States  Department  decides  on  what  should  constitute  grades 
for  interstate  trade,  and  naturally  such  grades  should  be  used  by  this  state 
if  acceptable.  The  trade  wants  grades  as  it  will  give  a  better  basis  on  which 
to  do  business  and  is  the  logical  manner  in  which  to  sell  products.  With  the 
establishment  of  grades  it  would  be  more  than  ever  Imperative  that  the 
department  have  a  laboratory  to  do  its  work  of  analysis. 

LABORATORY. 

The  present  law  requires  that  a  laboratory  be  maintained  by  the  depart- 
ment, but  no  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  purpose.  The  Department 
of  Botany  at  the  State  College  has  very  generously  assisted  us  in  the  analysis 
work.  As  a  result  of  having  to  depend  upon  the  College  the  analysis  of 
stocks  is  slowed  up  and  of  more  or  less  inconvenience  due  to  the  isolation 
of  the  College.  A  laboratory  should  be  put  in  operation  during  the  next 
biennium  under  the  department,  so  the  seed  inspection  work  may  be  carried 
on  effectively. 

SEED  CfERTIFICATION. 

This  phase  of  the  seed  work  has  increased  very  markedly  during  this 
biennium.  In  order  to  show  the  large  increase  a  report  for  1922  is  included 
on  stock  inspected  up  to  the  second  inspection.  A  glance  at  the  accompany- 
ing table  shows  that  in  1920,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  were  entered 
for  certification,  and  in  1922,  twelve  hundred  and  ten  acres.  This  increase 
is  due  to  the  large  demand  for  certified  seed  that  has  developed  the  last  fev 
years.  Many  commercial  potato  growers  have  found  that  it  pays  to  use 
good  seed,  and  growers  in  good  seed  potato  districts  are  making  an  effort 
to  supply  this  market. 

The  work  has  also  expanded  into  more  counties  than  last  year.  For 
In  1922  Clarke  County  leads  in  the  acreage  entered,  with  Spokane  a  close 
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second,  followed  by  Whitman  and  Stevens  Counties.  In  Clarke  County,  and 
in  most  sections  west  of  the  mountains,  the  growers  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  Burbank  potato.  It  is  a  long  white  potato  desirable  for 
marketing  as  table  stock,  and  is  in  demand  in  California  for  seed  stock.  In 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  state  the  principal  variety  grown  is  the  Netted 
Gem,  a  variety  much  in  demand  in  the  Takima  section. 

SUMMARY  OF  SBBD  POTATOBS  BNTBRBD  FOR  CERTIFICATION. 


1920 

1921 

1922 

» 

COUNTY 

No.  of      Acres 
Appllca-I  Entered 
tions 

Passed 
Final 

Inspec- 
tion 

No.  of 
Applica- 
tions 

Acres 
Entered 

i 

1 

Passed 
Final 
Inspec- 
tion 

No.  of 
Applica- 
tions 

Acres 
Fj)t€red 

Passed 
Second 
Inspec- 
tion 

Clarke 

12 
19 

"■3 

■  "3 
..... 

41 
132 



"'"4 

"'21 
, , , , . 

"15 

32 

64 

4 
'""l5 

27 
29 
3 
2 
2 
(} 

2 

3 

""i 

1 
2 

2 

127 

i8n 

70 

.9 

14 

43 

""I 
21 

"  "i 

1 
2 

"is 
5 

60 
320 
28 
2 
14 
10 

"   "4 

8 

..... 

1 
2 

•       •  •  • 

5 
2     ' 

43 
52 
17 
27 

8 

5 
4 

7 

"  *  '3 
2 

2 

i 

4 

2 
3 

SOO 

289 

228 

15() 

88 

54 

10 

18 

14 

"o 

7 

1 

0 

7 

17 

21 

SDOkane 

44 

Whitman , 

St6Tens 

77 
7 

Columbia 

48 

Skagit 

Walla  WaUa 

Pierce 

1 
4 

Cowlitz 

I>ewls 

2 

Kittitas 

2 

Kint 

Skamania 

Whatcom 

Thurston 

Pend  Oreille 

Snohomish 

Grays  Harbor 

1 

Totals 

38 

218 

131 

80 

501 

272 

188 

1,210 

207 

TKB  MOSAIC  DISEASE  OF  POTATOES. 

Looking  at  the  table  giving  the  summary  of  potatoes  inspected,  we  find 
that  in  1922  only  seventeen  and  one-tenth  per  cent  (17.1)  was  passed  on 
the  second  inspection  as  compared  to  fifty-four  and  twenty-nine  hundredths 
(54.29)  per  cent  on  the  final  inspection  in  1921.  The  heavier  per  cent 
failing  to  pass  in  1922  can  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  it  was  discovered  many 
of  our  strains  of  potatoes  were  infected  with  the  Mosaic  disease  much 
greater  than  it  was  believed  or  had  been  recognized. 

Dr.  Geo.  K.  K.  Link,  a  Mosaic  disease  specialist  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment, made  a  tour  of  the  state  with  the  writer  during  the  latter  part  of 
July,  1922,  and  it  was  found  that  in  certain  varieties  such  as  the  Burbank 
type,  the  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  under  all  conditions  were  not  being 
recognized  in  our  inspection  work.  Under  very  favorable  conditions  it  was 
being  recognized,  but  where  the  symptoms  were  more  obscure  they  were 
not  diagnosed. 

The  disease  is  a  virus  disease,  as  indicated  by  a  mottling  of  the  leaves, 
the  light  green  areas  indicating  the  chlorophyll  is  destroyed  by  the  virus, 
and  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  puckering  of  the  leaves.  In  the  severe 
stages  the  plants  are  much  dwarfed,  but  the  early  symptoms  may  be  mani- 
fested in  vines  normal  in  size.     Due  to  the  reduced  leaf  surface  manufac- 
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taring  starch  the  yield  may  be  cut  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  (25  to 
75)  per  cent. 

The  disease  is  carried  In  the  tnber  and  is  spread  by  Insects,  such  as 
the  aphis,  feeding  on  the  leaves  and  then  transferring  the  Juice  of  infected 
plants  to  healthy  ones.  The  disease  cannot  be  seen  on  newly  infected  plants 
until  the  tubers  are  planted  the  next  year.  Control  measures  are  difficult, 
therefore,  and  must  come  from  isolation  of  the  field,  control  of  the  insects 
and  early  thorough  roguing. 

In  dry  hot  sections,  such  as  in  Eastern  Washington,  the  early  symptoms 
are  masked  or  suppressed  in  most  instances,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  be 
positive  as  to  the  amount  of  the  disease. 

In  the  tour  with  Dr.  Link  and  with  Inspections  of  fields  during  the 
season  it  was  found  to  be  a  trying  problem  to  diagnose  positively  as  to  just 
where  the  line  was  between  healthy  ^nd  diseased  plants.  Many  instances 
were  found  where  the  same  strain  of  potatoes,  under  different  growing 
conditions,  some  favorable  for  the  manifestation  of  the  disease,  and  others 
not,  gave  widely  varying  results  in  amounts  of  the  disease  Indicated. 

Growing  conditions  best  suited  for  the  disease  to  be  seen,  occur  in  cool 
humid  sections  where  the  plants  will  make  a  rapid  growth.  Such  a  section 
is  the  Skagit  Valley.  Mosaic  can  be  seen  almost  as  well  here  as  if  stock 
is  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  For  that  reason  it  is  believed  desirable  that 
for  next  year  a  small  sample  of  each  lot  entered  for  certification  be  planted 
in  a  plot  under  Skagit  Valley  conditions.  This  will  give  us  a  check  on  the 
Mosaic  in  fields  entered  from  the  Eastern  part  of  the  state  especially,  and 
will  help  on  different  fields  grown  west  of  the  mountains,  where  the  disease 
can  usually  be  seen  more  readily.  With  such  a  system  greater  progress 
can  be  made  against  the  disease  and  our  inspection  work  will  be  immeasur- 
ably, aided.  This  year  the  State  of  New  York  is  growing  under  greenhouse 
conditions  for  the  determination  of  Mosaic  all  lots  of  potatoes  entered  for 
certification.  With  such  favorable  conditions  as  c::ist  in  the  Skagit  Valley 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  it  is  believed  we  will  get  just  as  reliable 
results  without  plots. 

Mosaic  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  potato  stocks  of  other  north- 
western states,  and  Judging  from  fields  planted  to  stock  shipped  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Middle  Western  and  Eastern  States,  it  Is  believed  they 
are  not  much  farther  advanced  in  the  control  of  this  disease.  One  field  in 
Clarke  County  planted  to  Minnesota  certified  seed,  showed  sixty  (60)  per 
cent  of  the  severe  stages  of  Mosaic,  and  was  one  of  the  worst  fields  inspected 
during  the  season. 

With  the  above  plan  for  checking  on  potato  stocks  for  their  Mosaic 
content,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  certification  will  provide  a  reliable  method 
for  supplying  stocks  practically  free  from  this  disease.  This  year  stocks 
passed  for  certification  are  believed  to  contain  less  than  fifteen  (15)  per 
cent  of  Mosaic  east  of  the  mountains  and  less  than  five  (5)  per  cent  on  the 
west  side.     Next  year  it  is  hoped  to  cut  this  down  to  a  smaller  per  cent. 

PLOT  WORK. 

To  assist  our  certification  work  it  was  felt  that  some  means  should  be 
used  to  determine  the  producing  values  of  the  different  strains  of  potatoes 
oeing  certified.     To  do  this  it  was  necessary  that  all  our  stock  should  be 
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planted  in  plots  under  the  same  soil  and  environmental  conditions.  The 
plan  was  to  grow  this  stock  in  this  manner  and  decide  if  some  strains  were 
being  certified*  the  yielding  power  of  which  was  lower  than  it  should  be. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  all  strains  being  certified  were 
planted  in  twentieth  acre  plots  on  the  farm  of  Chas.  H.  Greely  near  Ridge- 
field,  Clarke  County.  Fifteen  plots  were  planted  here.  East  of  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  farm  of  Geo.  J.  Cannon,  fifteen  plots  were  also  planted.  These 
plots  represented  practically  all  the  strains  being  certified. 

Fortunately  both  places  were  located  in  sections  fairly  favorable  for 
the  diagnosis  of  Mosaic,  and  the  plots  were  thus  very  useful  in  checking  up 
on  Mosaic  of  fields  planted  to  the  same  stock.  They  thus  turned  out  to  be 
worth  putting  in  for  this  purpose  alone. 

Due  to  the  development  of  the  Mosaic  question  and  the  fact  that  each 
plot  contained  different  amounts  of  this  disease,  the  producing  power  of  the 
different  strains  cannot  be  tested  on  the  proper  ^ftsis.  However,  they  will 
be  dug  with  the  view  of  seeing  what  effects  different  degrees  of  Mosaic  will 
have  on  production. 

Professor  J.  E.  Larson  assisted  us  very  greatly  in  the  plot  work  in 
Clarke  County,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Bailey,  District  Horticultural  Inspector  of 
Spokane,  supervised  the  planting  of  the  stock  in  Spokane  County.  Thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Chas.  Greely  and  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Cannon  for  their  co-operation 
in  donating  the  use  of  the  ground  and  machinery  for  planting  the  plots. 

As  a  partial  means  of  helping  the  farmers  of  the  Yakima  Valley  decide 
as  to  good  seed  potato  producing  sections,  we  assisted  Mr.  W.  L.  Close,  Dis- 
trict Horticultural  Inspector  of  Yakima,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Behnke,  Deputy 
Horticultural  Inspector,  who  had  the  work  in  charge,  obtain  samples  of  seed 
potatoes  for  planting  in  plots  in  the  Yakima  Valley.  Sixteen  lots  were 
obtained  from  as  many  different  sections.  An  inspection  of  these  plots 
showed  the  value  of  good  seed  without  a  doubt.  The  test  was  of  great 
interest  to  many  growers  who  visited  them.  No  report  has  yet  been  issued 
as  to  results  of  this  test. 

OTHER  SEED  CERTIFIED. 

In  1920  fifty-five  acres  of  Climax  oats  were  certified  as  pedigreed  stock 
in  Clarke  County,  and  ten  acres  of  Foise  wheat  as  improved  stock.  In 
1921  thirty  acres  of  Climax  oats  and  ten  acres  of  wheat  were  passed  as 
pedigreed  and  improved  stock  in  the  same  county.  In  1922  eighteen  acres 
of  Climax  oats  were  entered  from  Cowlitz  County,  twenty  from  Clarke 
County  and  nine  acres  of  Jenkins  Club  wheat  and  eight  acres  of  grain  from 
Yakima  County. 
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GRAIN  AND  HAY  INSPECTION. 

R.  R.  labile,  AsateUmt  Supervisor. 


November  1,  1922. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  publio  a  review  of  the  State  Grain  and  Hay 
Inspection  Service  is  hereinafter  set  out  in  brief  form. 

The  inspection  of  hay  and  grain  has  been  established  in  this  state  by 
law  since  1896,  and  for  the  past  twelve  years  up  to  April  1,  1921,  was  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  Administrative  Code  by  the  Legislative  session 
of  1920-1921,  the  Inspection  Service  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  this  report  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  time  that  the 
inspection  has  been  rendered  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  set  out  that  the  Inspection  of  grain  and 
hay  has  been  a  financial  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  state  to  the  extent  of 
$46,211.02,  in  addition  to  appropriations  made  from  general  fund  by  the 
Legislature  from  year  to  year,  from  1896  to  1920. 

The  financial  statement  hereinafter  set  out  will  cover  from  April  1, 
1921,  until  October  31,  1922.  This  statement  is  made  possible  by  the 
Administrative  Code  in  placing  the  work  of  this  division,  along  with  other 
agricultural  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  used  successful  rigid  economy,  and  which  has  made  it 
possible  to  carry  on  a  very  much  broader  field  of  service  to  the  grain  and 
hay  producers  of  this  state.  While  economy  has  been  the  watchword, 
efficiency  has  been  the  goal. 

The  Legislature  very  kindly  provided  a  revolving  fund  of  $200,000.00 
to  make  possible  the  carrying  on  of  the  grain  and  hay  inspection  through- 
out the  biennium,  safeguarding  the  appropriation  by  providing  that  expendi- 
tures from  this  fund  should  not  exceed  the  receipts  of  fees  collected  from 
the  service  rendered  by  the  state,  and  as  the  expense  was  limited  to  our 
earnings  and  confronted  by  the  report  of  past  years  experience,  which  shows 
each  year  a  deficit  for  the  state,  a  conference  was  called  with  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Oregon  and  the  Grain  Inspection  Service  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  both  states  increasing  the  inspection  fees  that  have  been 
the  official  fees  for  the  past  year,  with  the  result  that  the  State  of  Oregon 
found  from  the  large  volume  of  wheat  coming  to  Portland  that  they 
could  render  the  service  without  a  direct  increase  of  the  inspection  fee. 
They  do,  however,  charge  the  regular  fee  for  inspection  on  all  grain  unloaded 
out  of  regular  working  hours,  and  in  addition  they  charge  all  of  the  over- 
time of  the  men  rendering  the  service  for  the  state.  The  State  of  Washing- 
ton found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  inspection  fee  on  sack 
grain  from  6  cents  to  7  cents,  and  on  bulk  grain  from  4  cents  to  5  cents  per 
ton,  both  on  in  and  out  inspections,  and  reduced  the  inspection  fee  on  flour 
from  7  cents  per  ton  to  5  cents  per  ton,  believing  this  action  would  aid  in 
the  milling  of  flour  at  home  and  the  exporting  of  the  manufactured  product 

The  adoption  of  the  Administrative  Code  made  many  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  various  state  offices,  and  the  Grain  and  Hay  Inspection  Service 
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was  not  an  exception,  but  in  view  of  the  changes,  the  results  of  the  service 
seemed  to  confirm  the  thought  that  these  changes  have  not  been  destructive 
of  efldciency  and  economy. 

The  Code  also  made  it  necessary  for  the  head  office  of  the  Grain 
Department  to  be  moved  from  Tacoma  to  Olympia,  and  the  books  and 
records  of  the  Grain  Department  are  now  in  the  office  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  under  the  director's  close  supervision. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT. 

Early  in  the  year  of  1921,  a  survey  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  was  begun  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  permit  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  standards  as 
applied  to  wheat  grown  in  this  state.  This  request  was  denied.  However, 
after  repeated  demands  the  State  Department  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Honorable  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  letter  of  March 
4,  1922,  to  consent  to  open  the  grades  for  hearing. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  the  State  of  Washington  deeming  the  question 
of  so  great  importance  to  the  northwest,  solicited  the  support  of  the  States 
of  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  in  Joint  conference,  and  many  conferences 
were  held  throughout  the  wheat  belt  of  this  state  and  Oregon  jointly  with 
the  Inspection  Services  of  both  states,  as  well  as  in  the  wheat  market  centers, 
final  conference  being  a  Joint  conference  of  the  four  states  held  in  Spokane 
on  March  20,  1922.  This  meeting  was  very  largely  attended  by  farmers 
and  representatives  of  farm  organizations,  as  well  as  dealers,  millers  and 
exporters. 

The  State  of  Oregon  was  represented  by  Honorable  Fred  A.  Williams. 
Cfhairman,  Public  Service  Commission,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Church,  Chief  Grain 
Inspector  for  the  State  of  Oregon;  Idaho  was  represented  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Ahlson,  State  Grain  Commissioner  of  Idaho;  and  Mr.  John  M.  Davis,  Chief  of 
Division  of  Grain  Standards  and  Marketing,  represented  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. At  the  close  of  the  day's  session  a  report  was  submitted  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  being  the  changes  desirable  to  the  wheat  industry  of  the  Northwest. 
Because  of  the  great  importance  of  this  proposed  modification  of  standards 
the  report  is  set  out  hereinafter  in  full;  also  the  results  of  the  decision 
reached  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  on  which  changes  the  wheat 
crop  of  1922  has  been  marketed: 

« 

"Honorable  Henry  C.  Wallace,  March   20,   1922. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washlngrton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  officials  of  Idaho,  Montana.  Oreeron  and  Washington,  having 
chargre  of  grain  Inspection  in  our  respective  states,  have  jointly  considered  your 
letter  of  March  fourth  at  hearingrs  had  in  both  wheat  grrowing:  districts  and  ship- 
ping terminals  of  Oreeron  and  Washington,  after  careful  consideration  recommend 
as  follows: 

One.     That  the  method  of  determining  test  weigrht  per  bushel  be  not  chaner^d. 

Two.  The  following  changres  in  sub-classes  for  hard  red  spring.  First,  that 
there  be  added  to  sub-class  dark  northern  spring  a  premium  grade  known  as 
fancy  dark  northern  spring,  the  requirements  for  which  shall  be  ninety-aeven  per 
cent  dark  hard  and  vitreous  kernels  and  minimum  test  weight  fifty-nine  pounds  per 
bushel.  Second,  that  the  minimum  texture  requirements  for  northern  spring  be  in- 
creased to  forty  per  cent. 
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Three.     Recommend  so-called  wheats  of  special  limitations  as  applied  to  hard 
red  winter  and  hard  red  spring  be  eliminated  except  as  to  Durum. 

Four.     Moisture  content.    That   the  present  moisture  limits  for  number  one 
wheat  be  retained  and  the  present  system  for  assessing*  moisture  be  retained. 

Five.  That  the  present  classes  of  common  white  and  white  club  be  combined 
into  one  class  to  be  desisrnated  as  white  wheat,  and  that  this  class  be  subdivided 
into  three  sub-classes,  namely,  hard  white,  soft  white,  and  western  white.  Hard 
white:  This  sub-class  shall  include  wheat  of  the  class  of  white  wheat  consisting 
of  seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  hard  (not  soft  and  chalky)  kernels,  but  may 
not  Include  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  white  club,  white  club  hybrid  or  sonora 
wheats.  Soft  white:  This  sub-class  shall  include  wheat  of  the  class  of  white 
wheat,  consisting  of  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  (not  soft  and  chalky)  kernels, 
but  may  not  include  more  than  ten  per  cent  white  club,  white  club  hybrid  or 
sonora  wheats.  Western  white:  This-  sub-class  shall  include  all  white  wheat 
not  meetiner  the  requirements  of  the  sub-class  hard  white  and  soft  white.  It  is 
understood  that  the  precediner  class  may  still  include,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
the  ten  per  cent  of  red  wheat  as  allowed  at  present,  this  being  in  conformity 
with  the  proposed  changes  as  outlined  in  the  secretary's  letter  with  the  exception 
that  the  name  Western  White  be  substituted  for  that  of  White  Walla.  We 
recommend  that  the  percentage  of  mixture,  when  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent  in 
the  sub-class  western  white  be  shown  in  the  remarks  column  of  all  certificates 
excepting  export  certificates. 

Six.  We  recommend  that  the  test  weight  for  the  class  white  wheat  for 
number  one  be  fifty-eight  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 

Seven.  We  recommend  that  the  definition  for  mixed  wheat  as  provided  by  the 
present  United  States  Grain  Standards  be  not  changed. 

Eight.  Smut  dockage.  That  there  be  no  change  in  the  present  system  of  smut 
dockase,  but  that  an  allowance  of  in  cxceps  of  three  smut  balls  to  fifty  grams 
of  wheat  be  permitted  before  assessing  a  smut  dockage  where  wheat  carries 
no  odor  of  smut,  smut  dockage  to  be  determined  as  at  present  provided  for  in 
the  grade  rules  in  paragraph   (a). 

Nine.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  but  one  sub-class  for  soft  red  winter 
wheat,  namely,  red  winter,  with  test  weight  of  sixty  pounds  for  number  one.  It 
being  mandatory  that  the  certificates  on  incoming  shipments  show  the  pre- 
dominating variety. 

Ten.  Foreign  material  other  than  dockage.  We  recommend  that  there  be  no 
change  in  the  present  penalties  for  foreign  material  other  than  dockage,  but 
add  to  the  certificate  stating  the  character  of  foreign  material. 

(Signed)  FRED  A.  WILLIAMS, 

Chairman,   Public  Service   Commission   of  Oregon. 

E.   L.   FRENCH, 
Director  of  Agriculture  of  Washington. 
C.  B.  AHLSON, 
State  Grain  Commissioner  of   Idaho. 

JOHN  M.   DAVIS, 
Chief  of  Division  of  Grain  Standards  and  Marketing,  of  Montana." 

"DEPARTMENT    OP    AGRICt'LTURE. 

OAce  of  the  Secretary,  WashlBgtOB. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  approved  August  11,  1916.  (39  U.  S.  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  462)  I,  Henry  C.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  do  hereby  fix. 
establish,  promulgate,  and  give  public  notice  of,  the  following  changes,  which 
shall  become  effective  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  1922.  in  the  oflRcial  grain 
standards  of  the  United  States  for  wheat  as  heretofore  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Strike  out  Class  V  and  Class  VI  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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CliASS  V. 

'WHITE. 

This  class  shall  include  all  varieties  of  white  wheat,  whether  winter  or 
spring  errown.  and  may  include  not  more  than  ten  per  centum  of  other  wheat 
or  wheats.     This  class  shall  be  divided  into  three  sub-classes  as  follows: 

HARD  WHITC 

This  sub-class  shall  include  wheat  of  the  class  white,  consistingr  of  seventy- 
five  per  centum  or  more  of  hard  (not  soft  and  chalky)  kernels.  This  sub-class 
shall  not  include  more  than  ten  per  centum  of  wheat  of  the  varieties  Sonora  and 
White  Club,  either  singly  or  in  any  combination. 

SOFT   WHITE. 

This  sub-class  shall  include  wheat  of  the  class  White,  consistingr  of  less 
than  seventy- five  per  centum  of  hard  (not  soft  and  chalky)  kernels.  This  sub- 
class shall  not  include  more  than  ten  per  centum  of  wheat  of  the  varieties 
Sonora  and  White  Club,  either  sinerly  or  in  any  combination. 

WESTERN  WHITE. 

This  sub-class  shall  include  wheat  of  the  class  White,  consistlner  of  more 
than  ten  per  centum  of  the  varieties  White  Club  and  Sonora,  either  singrly  or  in 
any  combination. 

Wherever  necessary,  combine  or  changre  the  present  standards  so  as  to 
effectuate  the  foregoingr  changes  in  the  class  and  sub-class  designations  and 
definitions,  and  change  subdivision  (f)  of  the  requirements  for  the  No.  1  grade 
of  all  sub-classes  of  the  class  White  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  may  contain  not  more  than  five  per  centum  of  wheat  other  than 
white,  which  five  per  centum  may  include  not  more  than  two  per 
centum  of  durum  wheat." 

RED  W^ALLA. 

Change  the  designation  of  the  sub-class  Red  Walla  to  read  Western  Red, 
wherever  it  appears  in  the  standards. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  official 
seal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  aflftxed,  this  seventeenth  day  of 
April,   1922. 

HENRT  C.  WALLACE, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

The  beneficial  effect  of  these  changes  in  the  Federal  Grain  Grade  Stan- 
dards will  mean  between  $250,000.00  and  $300,000.00  for  this  year's  crop 
more  to  the  producer,  and  even  greater  claims  are  being  made  for  the  saving 
because  of  this  modification 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  investigation  was  nation  wide,  and 
the  only  changes  made  were  two  of  the  ten  requested  by  the  Northwest. 
The  department  is  quite  convinced  that  the  wheat  growers  of  this  state  are 
Injured  and  losing  great  sums  of  money  on  the  class  of  wheat  covered 
under  these  recommendations,  because  our  first  and  second  recommenda- 
tions (No.  1  and  No.  2)  were  not  granted,  and  quite  recently  have  renewed 
its  request  for  another  hearing  through  E.  G.  Boemer,  Grain  Investigator, 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  Washington,  D.  C.  There  possibly 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  desire  of  the  Federal  Government  to  work  out 
wheat  grades  that  will  meet  the  conditions  all  over  the  nation.  They  might 
justly  be  criticized  for  not  carrying  on  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  wheat 
problems  in  the  various  Pacific  Coast  states,  and  particularly  the  north- 
western states. 
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PORTIiAND  CHAMBER  OF  COBIMERCE  TYPE  SAMPL>ES. 

The  summer  of  1921,  during  the  movement  of  the  crop»  this  department 
aided  in  having  the  type  samples  for  exportation  of  wheat  used  by 
the  exporters,  and  designated  as  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  Type 
Samples,  set  aside  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  that  the  wheat  grown  in 
the  northwest  and  sold  under  these  type  samples  was  penalizing  our  wheat 
farmers  because  of  the  low  grade  wheat  being  marketed  thereunder.  Hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Federal  Supervision  Board  in  Tacoma,  Seattle  and 
Portland,  and  much  time  and  effort  was  consumed  in  securing  information 
that  would  aid  the  Federal  Board  to  rest  their  case  and  set  aside  the  type 
sample  practice.  This  investigation  started  as  early  as  July  1,  1921,  and 
the  decision  holding  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  Type  Samples 
illegal  was  not  secured  until  January  17,  1922,  and  became  operative  on 
July  1,  1922,  which  was  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  present  export 
market  of  the  year  1922. 

TEST  WEIGHT  OF  WHITE  WHEAT. 

The  wheat  growers  of  Soft  White  and  Club  wheats  in  this  state 
attempted  to  secure  through  the  Legislature  a  law  that  would  provide  them 
relief  by  officially  establishing  58  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel  for  the 
classes  of  No.  5  and  No.  6  White  wheat,  which  is  now  known  as  class  No.  5 
White  wheat. 

This  law  provided  a  set  of  premiums  and  discounts,  and  has  made  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  the  department  in  advising  the  farmers  and  holding 
hearings  with  the  farmers  to  show  that  it  will  not  accomplish  what  they 
had  hoped  it  would  accomplish,  unless  they,  the  farmers,  write  the  terms  of 
the  law  into  all  sales  contracts  and  make  it  a  part  of  each  sale.  The  measure 
is  enforceable  by  the  farmer,  or  party  selling  the  wheat,  if  it  is  violated  by 
the  buyer,  and  is  not  a  matter  wherein  the  state  has  a  right  to  participate. 

SMUT  DISCOUNTS. 

In  the  vigilance  to  secure  the  best  possible  grain  standards,  it  is  also 
prime  importance  that  ofF  grade  grain  or  grain  carrying  foul  and  smut 
dockage  should  be  provided  with  a  set  of  discount  rules  that  would  give  the 
farmer  a  fair  honest  rate  for  that  portion  of  his  grain  affected.  Because 
of  the  presence  of  smut,  particularly  in  the  export  wheat,  in  this  state  where 
at  least  40%  to  50%  is  smutty  in  the  average  year,  with  70%  to  80%  for 
the  present  crop,  an  effort  has  been  made  and  many  hearings  held  to  reach 
a  fair  equitable  decision  as  to  the  cost  of  smutting  smutty  wheat;  the  trade 
contending  for  a  very  high  smut  discount,  30%  to  50%  higher  than  that 
provided  in  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  in  1919- 
1920.  A  very  comprehensive  report  is  being  worked  out  jointly  with  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  Joined  in  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  determine  the 
cost  of  preparing  smutty  wheat  for  market.  Every  item  of  detail  entering 
into  this  cost  is  being  taken  into  consideration,  actual  smutting  is  being 
done  by  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and  the  Federal  Government 
Jointly  in  the  Portland  export  markets  and  the  tide-water  markets  of  this 
state.     This  Joint  arrangement  was  brought  about  by  the  state  In  eecuring 
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a  permit  from  the  grain  dealers,  millers  and  brokers  to  make  these  investi- 
gations at  the  various  industries  handling  this  grade  of  wheat.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  when  'the  investigation  is  complete,  which  will  be  before  January  1 
next,  that  it  will  be  a  basis  on  which  future  marketing  can  be  based  knowing 
that  the  results  are  fair  to  the  producers  and  all  other  interested  parties. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  necessity  of  education 
among  the  farmers  on  the  matter  of  carefully  cleaning  their  wheat,  planting 
pure  seed,  and,  of  treating  the  seed  to  aid  in  smut  resistance.  It  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  submit  here  the  figures  secured  from  our  smut  and  foul 
dockages  from  April  1,  1921,  to  March  31,  1922,  which  results  are  indeed 
very  staggering  in  the  totals  as  will  be  observed. 

CAPTAIN    SMUT   AND    FOUL  tlOCKAGB. 

^'heat  handled  by  our  Department: 

April  1,  1921,  to  March  31,  1922, 1,021,205  tons 

This  equals   34,720,907  bushels 

or  3/5  of  the  wheat  grown  in  Washington  last  year. 

Dockage 350,720  bushels 

Cost  to  producer  on  |1.00  basis  per  bushel  on  basis  of  wheat. ..  1360,720.00 

Freight  on  same   60,655.00 

Hauling  from  farm  to  station   16,885.00 

Threshing  and  sack  26,836.10 

Grand  totf^l   $440,095.10 

Smut  dockage  116,110  bushels 

Value  in  dollars  on  basis  of  wheat $116,110.00 

Freight    28,680.00 

Smut  discount 2,575.00 

Hauling  from  farm  to  market 8,943.00 

Threshing  and  sacks   10,000.00 

Total    $216,208.00 

Total  foul  dockage  and  smut  dockage   $660,303.10 

These  totals  of  smut  and  foul  dockage  do  not  give  any   idea  of  how  much 
loss  in  yield  per  acre  has  resulted  because  of  their  presence  in  the  wheat. 

GRAIN  WAREHOUBING. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  there  are  some  800  grain  warehouses,  and 
in  keeping  with  our  state  law  it  falls  to  the  Grain  Inspection  Service  to 
supervise  warehouses. 

One  of  the  troublesome  problems  is  that  of  shrinkage  and  overages  in 
stored  grain.  This  question  of  shrinkages  is  quite  clearly  and  plainly  set 
out  in  a  letter  from  E.  N.  Bates,  Investigator  in  Grain  Handling,  which  letter 
is  on  file  in  the  office,  and  statistics  covering  the  subject  thoroughly. 

With  an  effort  to  bring  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Warehouse  Act 
many  conferences  and  hearings  have  been  held  with  warehousemen  and 
farmers,  and  much  evidence  and  information  has  been  secured  by  the 
department,  and  on  which  many  helpful  rules  and  regulations  have  been 
promulgated,  as  set  out  and  printed  in  the  Grain  and  Hay  Grade  booklet, 
under  date  of  July  17,  1922,  on  pages  56  to  66  inclusive,  and  from  the 
degree  of  harmony  and  co-operation  that  has  existed  throughout  the  state 
with  warehousemen  the  results  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
mutual  understanding  among  the  farmers  and  warehousemen. 
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RJBVISfilD  UNITED  STATES  GRAIN  WAREHOUSE  ACT. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States  Grain  Warehouse  Act 
is  being  urged  in  this  state  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Hollman,  Jr.,  Supervisor  of  Federal 
Warehouses,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  being  managed  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Rush,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  They  are  urging  on  the  State  of  Washington 
the  desirability  of  having  the  State  of  Washington  modify  its  warehouse  act 
to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  supersede  the  state  grain  warehouses 
act  of  this  state.  Any  such  legislation  should  be  very  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  legislative  body  in  view  of  the  rapidly  encroaching  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Supervision  Boards  in  the  various  departments  of  the  state,  and 
particularly  because  of  the  added  expense  to  the  warehousemen  of  this  state. 

An  analysis  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  will  show  the  following 
table  of  expense: 

License  fee   %     2.00 

Investigation  of  application  for  license 5.00 

OlTlcial  audits  per  year  (4)  on  100,000  bu.  capacity    ware- 
house         100.00 

Premium  on  |5,000.00  bond 60.00 

Total $157.00 

This  would  be  the  minimum,  although  Mr.  HoUman  has  stated  to  the 
department  that  the  average  cost  for  this  class  of  supervision  under  the 
United  States  Federal  Warehouse  Act  is  about  $200.00  per  warehouse  per 
year.  An  expense  that  is  disproportionate  to  public  benefits.  The  state 
must  admit  that  the  supervision  it  has  given  has  not  been  as  exact  as  it 
should  have  been,  but  much  has  been  done  for  the  money  spent  in  the  ware- 
house act.  No  year  has  the  expenditure  been  more  than  $17,500.00  on  the 
basis  of  800  warehouses  in  the  state,  where  under  the  United  States  Grain 
Warehouse  Act  it  will  cost,  figured  on  the  minimum  cost  per  warehouse, 
$125,600.00. 

UNIFORM  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPT. 

As  a  relic  of  the  past,  each  warehouseman  seems  to  have  his  own  ideas 
about  a  warehouse  receipt.  Many  of  these  receipts  provided  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  grain  from  the  warehouse  at  which  it  was  received  to  points 
even  outside  of  the  state,  thus  moving  it  from  the  protection  of  the  ware- 
houseman's bond  to  the  State  of  Washington,  and  relieved  the  holder  of  the 
receipt  of  any  protection  other  than  what  redress  he  might  have  against  a 
warehouseman.  If  the  warehouseman  was  financially  responsible  for  the 
value  of  the  wheat  the  grower,  or  receipt  holder,  was  not  injured,  otherwise 
he  stood  to  loose  his  entire  crop  by  his  having  signed  a  receipt  permitting 
the  warehouseman  to  remove  the  grain  to  other  storage  points  should  the 
wheat  be  lost. 

The  state  realizing  the  hazardous  condition  has,  after  long  careful 
investigation  and  study,  adopted  a  uniform  warehouse  receipt  and  restricted 
the  warehouseman  under  such  rules  as  will  not  permit  modification  or  alter- 
ation of  the  receipt.  This  will  add  very  much  protection  to  the  holder  of 
warehouse  receipts. 
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PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

The  efforts  of  the  department  have  not  been  entirely  that  of  aiding 
in  producing  the  wheat  crop,  but  also  of  aiding  and  of  finding  a  market, 
and  with  this  in  view,  we  have  encouraged  and  tried  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  a  primary  market  in  the  cities  of  Tacoma,  Seattle  and 
Portland,  as  well  as  an  export  market. 

The  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  are  a  unit  on  trying  to  bring 
about  this  condition,  and  are  encouraged  by  the  co-K)peration  of  grain 
interests. 

On  page  29  a  report  of  the  grain  received  in  public  licensed  ware- 
houses is  submitted,  by  counties,  for  the  period  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30, 
1921;  also  a  report  of  the  grain  received  from  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30, 
1922. 

SHIPPING  POINT  INSPECTION  OF  HAY. 

Carrying  out  the  wish  of  the  State  Legislature  expressed  in  Chapter  144 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  1921,  inspection  of  hay  at  shipping  point  was 
established. 

This  being  a  new  state  function  it  naturally  required  considerable 
pioneering  in  working  out  the  inspection  service.  In  passing,  this  was  the 
first  state  in  the  union  to  establish  inspection  and  grading  of  hay  at  shipping 
point. 

The  1921  hay  crop  was  generally  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  the  lowest 
priced  hay  year  for  many  years  back,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  farmers 
generally,  as  well  as  the  dealers,  after  state  inspectors  had  been  established 
for  a  few  months,  were  eager  for  state  inspection. 

The  following  table  will  bear  out  the  above  statement  that  the  increase 
in  amount  of  tonnage  inspected  was  quite  pronounced  during  the  movement 
of  the  hay  crop. 

1921.  Tonnag>e.         Cars. 

July     .* 226                  17 

August 792                  60 

September 986                 69 

October    1,369                 95 

November    5,436  871 

December 5,703  411 

1922. 

January    6,612  466 

February   9,228  642 

March   8,441  689 

April   3.086  217 

May 382  28 

42.250  2.965 

To  find  men  qualified  to  inspect  hay  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
the  department  was  confronted  with.  To  begin  with,  hay  inspection  is  more 
difilcult  than  most  any  other  commodity  known.  Yet,  out  of  a  force  of 
twenty-one  inspectors,  it  is  remarkably  interesting  to  know  that  out  of  all 
re-inspection  at  terminal  markets  that  the  grade  was  reversed  on  .00726 
of  1%  of  the  total  inspection  at  shipping  point.  Out  of  105  cars  on  which 
re-inspection  was  called  for  at  terminal  markets,  41  cars  were  found  to  be 
railroad  damaged,  and  the  original  gra^e  sustained.     Of  the  other  64  cars 
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the  grade  was  sustained  on  30  cars;  this  leaves  34  cars  on  which  part  of 
the  grade  was  reversed,  which  reversing  in  the  total  was  very  small  in 
considering  the  total  amount  of  hay  handled.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  know 
that  all  new  hay  inspectors  assembled  for  the  first  year  could  make  a  record 
so  remarkable  as  was  accomplished  in  the  first  year's  service,  where  only 
.00726  of  1%  of  the  tonnage  was  reversed. 

The  fee  established  at  shipping  point  was  fixed  at  30  cents  per  ton. 
but  before  any  great  quantity  of  hay  had  moved,  the  fee  was  reduced  to 
25  cents.  Had  all  of  the  hay  in  the  Valley  been  inspected  it  is  our  belief 
that  this  figure  could  still  have  been  reduced  at  shipping  point  inspection. 

The  results  of  the  first  year  gave  us  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and 
established  that  hay  inspection  can  be  made  self-supporting  at  25  cents  per 
ton,  or  less. 

HAr  GRADES. 

The  alfalfa  hay  growers  of  this  state  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree 
on  a  workable  alfalfa  bay  grade. 

The  department  is  convinced  that  the  grade  established  in  1921  was 
a  grade  that  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
shown  that  in  the  year's  tabulation  about  60%  of  the  hay  offered  for  market 
graded  Choice,  and  37%  No.  1,  leaving  only  3%  for  all  other  grades. 

In  May  of  1922,  at  the  request  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  joint  hearings 
on  hay  grades,  first  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  later  in  Washington,  was  held, 
with  the  view  of  having  a  uniform  grade  in  the  two  states,  but  the  results 
were  not  satisfactory.  Oregon  hay  growers  and  Washington  hay  growers 
were  almost  diametrically  opposite  in  their  views  of  alfalfa  hay  grades,  and 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  evidence  rendered  by  the  hay  growers  and 
their  insistance  on  a  hay  grade  carrying  their  ideas,  the  two  states  could 
not  harmonize  a  uniform  grade,  and  the  State  of  Washington  adopted  on 
May  20,  1922,  Alfalfa  Hay  Grades  materially  different  from  last  year, 
believing  that  the  producer  had  a  right  to  have  his  wishes  made  into  law 
when  his  evidence  was  not  out-weighed  by  the  evidence  of  the  consumer 
and  other  interested  parties.  Therefore,  the  grades  that  were  adopted 
proved  to  be  not  workable  and  very  little  hay  is  moving  on  the  new  grades, 
which  means  that  shipping  point  inspection  for  this  year  will  be  very  greatly 
reduced,  not  as  a  reflection  on  the  service,  but  because  the  consumer  and 
the  dealer  are  buying  and  selling  on  sample  market  and  not  using  state 
grades. 

V,  8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUIiTURE  PROPOSED  HAY  GRADES. 

September  1,  1922,  the  Federal  Government  published  a  Tentative 
Grade  Specification  for  hay. 

These  specifications  applied  to  Timothy  hay.  Clover  hay.  Mixed  hay. 
Clover  and  Mixed  grass.  On  receipt  of  these  proposed  grades  it  was  advised 
that  any  suggestions  that  the  state  wished  to  submit  should  be  in  writing 
and  delivered  at  Washington  prior  to  October  15,  1922. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  Federal  Hay  Grades 
we  again  appealed  to  the  four  northwest  states  to  hold  hearings  in  their 
respective  states  and  a  Joint  hearing  of  the  four  states  in  Yakima  on  October 
12,  1922.     We  think  this  suggestion  was  generally  carried  out  in  the  four 
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states,  and  the  meeting  at  Yakima  was  attended  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Church.  Chief 
Grain  Inspector  of  Oregon.  The  other  two  states  were  not  represented. 
However,  the  hearings  held  in  both  states  had  proved  quite  conclusively 
that  the  Proposed  Tentative  Grades  were  too  technical  and  not  applicable 
to  the  hay  grown  in  the  northwest,  with  the  result  the  hay  interests  refused 
to  adopt  the  grades  as  they  were  written,  and  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington^  D.  C,  to  hold  public  hearings  in  the  northwest.  Our 
request  was  not  granted,  but  we  secured  a  ruling  that  the  hay  grades  would 
not  be  compulsory  in  these  two  states  until  such  a  time  as  ample  considera- 
tion had  been  given  to  satisfy  the  growers  and  dealers,  or  to  correct  the 
grades  to  meet  northwest  conditions. 

AliFAIiFA  MEAL  STATE  GRADES. 

The  Grain  and  Hay  Inspection  Service  has  given  much  thought  to  the 
working  out  of  a  satisfactory  Alfalfa  Meal  Grade,  realizing  that  not  enough 
of  alfalfa  meal  is  being  used  in  this  state,  and  from  questionnaires  sent  out 
to  interested  parties  it  seemed  that  the  quantity  of  alfalfa  meal  used  was 
restricted  because  of  state  law  on  rules  and  grades.  The  grades  not  adopted 
seem  to  meet  with  little  opposition,  and  with  favorable  comment.  They  are 
largely  in  harmony  with  the  alfalfa  meal  grades  used  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
and  with  the  alfalfa  meal  markets  of  New  Orleans.  Kansas  produces  five 
times  as  much  alfalfa  as  the  State  of  Washington,  and  twenty  times  as  much 
alfalfa  meal. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Grain  Dealers*  Association  Schedule  of  Rules  of  Sales 

Contract,  Discounts  for  Mixed  Wheat,  Discounts  for  Smutty. 

Wheat,  and  Discount  Dockages  on  Test  Weight. 

The  Grain  Inspection  Service  of  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
was  requested  by  the  grain  dealers  to  attend  the  annual  convention  held 
in  Spokane,  June  20,  1922,  with  a  view  of  offering  suggestions  as  to  the 
discounts  that  might  be  suggested  on  the  various  subjects  in  report  set  out. 

The  representatives  of  the  State  of  Washington  protested  at  the  meeting 
against  the  schedule  of  discounts  on  smutty  wheat.  It  was  then  agreed  at 
the  meeting  that  the  State  Inspection  Service  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
cost  of  smutting  wheat  by  actual  demonstration,  doing  the  work  themselves. 
The  industries  offered  the  use  of  all  their  facilities  and  men  to  do  the  work 
gratis.  As  stated  previously  in  this  report,  the  work  is  being  carried  on 
jointly  by  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Farm  Markets  of  Portland.  Practice  of  the  wheat  dealers  in 
setting  an  arbitrary  set  of  discounts  and  rules  of  trade  does  not  meet  with 
general  favor  in  the  Grain  Department,  in  that  we  believe  that  the  practice 
may  be  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  destroy  competitive  markets  and  form 
a  market  in  restraint  of  free  and  competitive  buying  and  selling,  and  the 
legality  of  such  a  market  is  questionable. 

SEED  WHEAT. 

Probably  the  greatest  drought  in  the  wheat  belts  was  experienced  in 
the  year  1922,  with  the  result  that  the  wheat  sown  on  the  dryer  lands  were 
exceedingly  badly  damaged,  and  the  yield  almost  a  failure  In  certain  portions 
of  Benton,  Franklin,  Adams,  Grant,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Counties. 
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So  severe  has  been  the  drought  this  year  that  many  farmers  are  unable 
to  buy  seed  wheat  to  plant  the  1923  crop.  In  view  of  this  the  state  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  some  money  In  trying  to  aid  the  farmer  in  getting 
seed,  but  at  this  time  there  are  still  many  farmers  who  are  not  supplied 
with  money  or  wheat  seed  to  plant  the  fall  or  spring  crop. 

The  Federal  (Government  makes  appropriation  for  seed  wheat.  In 
March,  1922,  the  Federal  Government  appropriated  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  for  seed  wheat.  This  money  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  appropria- 
tions as  set  out  in  the  following  report: 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  Farmers*  Seed  Iioan  Office,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dakota, 

July  8»  1922. 

FINAL.  REPORT  OF  GOVERNMBNT  SEED  LOANS. 


Week  Endlnff  July  8th 

PREVIOUSLY 

REPORTED 

TOTALS 

No.  ! 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Idaho    

I 

ie7  , 
6,547 
4,968 

430 

13  ] 

$24,684  50 

755.638  29 

660,808  55 

37.521  85 

1.780  00 

$1,479,958  19 

167 
6,564 
4,977 

431 
IS 

$24,084  50 

756,213  20 

661.548  06 

S7.611  8B 

Mnntanfi.     .                             . 

7 
9 

1 

1.179  50 
90  00 

North  Dakota   

South  Dakota   

Waflhlnston 

1.730  00 

Totals    

17, 

$1,829  50 

12.125 

12,142 

$1,481,787  60 

Memorandum  for  the: 
Officer  in  Charge, 

Farmers'  Seed  Loan  Office. 


N.  A.  OLSEN. 
AcTonomlst  In  Ohartei 


This  state  is  now  asking  the  Federal  Government  to    make    another 
appropriation  along  similar  lines  to  meet  distressed  conditions  in  this  state. 


STATE  SEED  WHEAT  APPROPRIATION. 

It  might  be  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  thought,  if  not  for  ultimate 
enactment  into  law,  that  the  state  could  well  afford  a  revolving  fund  of 
$100,00.00  to  meet  emergencies  of  similar  nature  for  seed  wheat. 

Had  the  farmer  been  able  to  secure  seed  at  the  proper  time  for  seeding 
this  fall  it  might  have  meant  keeping  hundreds  of  farmers  on  the  farm, 
and  increasing  the  wheat  production  of  the  state  millions  of  bushels  in  next 
year's  crop. 

The  farmer  asked  no  charity.  He  is  willing  to  stick  on  the  job  but 
does  need  temporary  credit. 
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FARM  MARKETING. 

Beriah  Brown,  Assistant  Supervisor. 


By  a  provision  of  the  Administrative  Code,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
Director  of  Agriculture  "to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  and  perform  all  of 
the  duties  now  vested  in  and  required  to  be  performed  by  the  Director  of 
Farm  Marketing."  On  June  1,  1921.  that  work  was  taken  over  by  this 
department. 

However,  before  the  passage  of  that  act  and  indeed  for  many  years 
past,  the  more  important  of  the  aids  which  it  is  possible  for  the  state  to 
lend  toward  the  improvement  of  farm  marketing  methods,  were  already 
being  applied  by  the  several  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
but  little  was  added  to  the  real  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  department 
by  the  legislative  change.  The  work  of  rendering  direct  aid  to  farm  market- 
ing being  clearly  administrative  rather  than  educational,  naturally  it  belongs 
properly  to  the  administrative  branch,  a  rule  which  is  followed  in  other 
states  and  now  applied  here. 

The  larger  work  in  aid  of  farm  marketing  in  this  state  and  in  other 
states,  although  few  have  advanced  as  far  in  these  directions  as  has  Wash- 
ington in  legislation  or  in  administration,  is  in  the  establishing  of  grades 
for  fruits,  vegetables,  grains  and  other  farm  products,  in  standardizing 
containers,  in  inspection  and  certifying  of  products  at  shipping  points  and 
packing  plants,  in  keeping  diseased  or  infected  farm  products  ofiT  the  market, 
in  protecting  against  frauds  or  misbranding;  in  inspecting  weights  and 
measures,  in  inspection  of  all  places  where  foods,  feeds  or  drugs  are  sold 
and  seeing  that  they  are  kept  in  sanitary  condition.  There  is  also  inspection 
and  close  supervision  of  all  places  where  milk  products  are  manufactured, 
requiring  the  employment  of  licensed  and  qualified  testers,  to  insure  that 
the  farmer  gets  a  square  deal  when  he  sells  his  milk  on  the  butter  fat  basis 
and  other  services  of  a  like  character,  all  tending  to  raise  the  quality  of 
Washington  farm  products,  get  them  to  market  in  the  most  attractive  form 
and  insure  that  the  farmer  receives  the  highest  market  price  for  his  product 
which  comes  up  to  the  grades  and  conforms  to  the  standards.  As  a  rule, 
the  Washington  farmer  whose  product  is  standardized,  graded,  packed, 
inspected  and  certified,  does  get  the  highest  price,  both  in  local  markets 
and  in  the  markets  of  other  states. 

All  of  these  services  have  been  in  the  past  and  will  continue  in  the 
future  to  be  rendered  by  other  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are,  however,  farm  marketing  services  of  the  highest  possible  value, 
the  best  that  the  state  can  render  to  the  farmer.  This  leaves  to  the. sub- 
division "Farm  Marketing"  but  two  subjects  with  which  to  deal  directly; 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  Co-operative  Marketing  Act,  in  rendering  advice 
and  assistance  and  in  supervising  the  operations  of  corporations  organized 
under  that  law,  for  one  thing;  and  in  the  collecting  and  distributing  of 
market  news  for  the  other. 

Since  the  Co-operative  Marketing  Act  went  into  effect,  the  department 
has  given  its  advice  and  rendered  its  assistance  when  requested,    in    the 

—2 
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organization  or  the  reorganization  of  sixteen  different  corporations  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Co-operative  Marketing  Act,  as  follows: 

Washington  Wheat  Growers'  Association. 

Washington  Co-operative  Egg  and  Poultry  Association.  (Reorganization 
not  fully  completed. ) 

North  Pacific  Co-operative  Berry  Growers,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Seattle  Milk  Shippers'  Association,  Maynard  Building,  Seattle. 

Otis  Orchards  Apple  Company,  Otis  Orchards. 

Wenatchee  District  Co-operative  Association,  Wenatchee. 

Skagit  Valley  Seed  Growers'  Association,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Yakima  Dairymen's  Association,  Yakima. 

Okanogan  Valley  Growers'  Co-operative  Association,  OroviUe. 

Farmers'  Warehouse  and  Commission  Co.  of  Bickleton,  Bickleton. 

Grays  Harbor  Egg  Association,  Aberdeen. 

Three  Rivers  Growers'  Association,  Kennewlck. 

Yakima  Valley  Producers'  Association,  Wapato. 

North  River  Dairymen's  Association,  Cosmopolis. 

Benton  City  Growers'  Association,  Benton  City. 

Washington  Feed  Association,  Tacoma. 

There  are  several  other  associations  in  process  of  formation,  with  the 
movers  in  which  the  department  keeps  in  touch,  ready  to  render  any  assist- 
ance which  may  be  requested  of  it.  In  connection  with  this  work,  the 
department  has  prepared  advisory  forms  of  contracts,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
those  organizing  such  co-operative  associations. 

On  each  of  the  several  corporations  listed  above,  the  department  has 
appointed  a  resident  director,  in  most  instances  a  business  man  of  character 
and  standing,  who  has  been  willing  to  place  his  business  experience  at  the 
service  of  the  association,  because  of  interest  in  its  success  and  in  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  members.  Such  directors,  with  their  business 
training,  will  steer  new  associations  clear  of  many  of  the  mistakes  which 
have  crippled  co-operative  associations  in  the  past.  These  appointed  direc- 
tors keep  the  department  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of 
each  association.  Annual  financial  reports  of  the  associations  are  filed  in 
this  office.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  of  these  associations,  the  books  are 
audited  annually  by  the  state  department  of  taxation  and  examination  and 
a  copy  of  the  auditor's  report  deposited  in  this  office.  The  major  portion 
of  these  corporations  are  yet  within  the  first  year  of  their  operation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  so  that  but  few  of  them  have  yet  made  their 
annual  financial  reports. 

According  to  the  reports  received  from  the  appointive  directors,  the 
affairs  of  each  of  the  associations  have  thus  far  proceeded  smoothly  and 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  members,  with  evidence  that  they  will  be 
successful  in  their  field.  Among  those  which  have  reorganized  under  the 
new  law,  after  operating  under  former  laws,  are  several  which  have  grown 
to  large  proportions  and  which  do  business  in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  The  success  which  has  attended  their  operations  in  the  past  is 
sound  warrant  for  the  belief  that  they  will  be  equally  successful  in  the 
future  or  even  more  so.  They  have  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  co-operative  marketing  associations  of  farmers  are 
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based*  and  the  success  which  has  attended  them  is  fair  warrant  for  the 
assumption  that  the  newer  associations  will  be  equally  successful  in  their 
field.  Some  are  already  great  and  permanent  business  institutions;  the 
others  may  be  such  in  time. 

Little  has  thus  far  been  done  in  the  direction  of  collecting  and  distribut- 
ing of  market  news.  The  Bulletin,  previously  published  by  the  former 
Director  of  Farm  Marketing,  had  been  discontinued  some  months  before 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  transferred  to  this  department.  Among  the 
records  transmitted  to  this  department  by  the  State  College  there  were 
returns  from  questionnaires  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  readers  reported  that 
it  was  of  no  value  whatever  to  them.  In  that  view  of  the  case  there  was 
hardly  legitimate  excuse  for  making  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the 
printing  of  the  Bulletin,  so  it  has  been  permitted  "to  stay  dead."  The  only 
practicable  method  of  securing  and  distributing  farm  marketing  news  is 
through  collaboration  between  the  state  and  the  federal  authorities,  the 
latter  of  whom  have  a  nation-wide  machine  for  the  purpose,  a  machine, 
however,  which  does  not  reach  the  big  primary  markets  on  this  state. 

This  department  has  been  at  different  times  in  communication  with  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  asking  for  its  co-operation  in  establish- 
ingr  a  market  news  service  from  Seattle  or  Tacoma,  the  larger  primary 
markets  of  this  state;  but  so  far  nothing  concrete  has  resulted.  It  is  the 
understanding,  however,  that  such  a  service  may  be  established  some  time 
in  the  near  future,  especially  if  Congress  acts  affirmatively  on  some  measures 
now  before  it. 

When  this  is  done,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  department,  if  funds  are 
available,  to  co-operate  with  the  federal  authorities  in  broadcasting  farm 
marketing  news  daily  from  the  coast  markets.  When  this  service  is  estab- 
lished, it  will  be  comparatively  easy  for  every  farmer  who  desires  it  to  get 
in  daily  touch  with  the  primary  markets,  either  by  putting  in  a  receiving 
set  of  his  own  or  Joining  with  his  neighbors  in  putting  in  a  set  for  their 
common  use. 
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DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  DIVISION. 


Hon.  E.  L.  French, 

Director  of  Agriculture, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Division  of  Dairy  and  Livestock  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30, 
1922. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Administrative  Code  the  work  of  this 
division  has  greatly  increased  and  considerable  of  it  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  not  be  tabulated,  consequently  does  not  appear  in  this 
report. 

The  co-operative  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  dairymen  and 
stockmen.  The  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  is  contingent  upon  the 
appropriation  for  indemnity  and  operating  expenses  made  available  by  the 
Legislature. 

At  the  close  of  the  biennium  a  second  co-operative  agreement  was  made 
for  the  investigation  of  Hog  Cholera  and  its  allied  diseases.  This  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  swine  breeders  and  feeders,  as  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  render  them  valuable  service. 

The  dairy  work  as  carried  on  by  this  division  has  been  a  big  factor  in 
the  dairy  Industry  of  this  state,  in  that  it  is  directed  along  the  lines  of 
producing  a  better  quality  of  milk  and  cream  on  the  farm  and  thereafter 
having  supervision  over  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product.  The 
canned  milk  and  other  dairy  products  of  this  state  have  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  entire  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  work  of  the  division  has  increased  50  per  cent  over  that  of  the 
previous  biennium,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  force  of  inspectors 
in  order  to  care  for  the  ever-increasing  requests  for  this  service. 

REPORT  OF  DAIRY  INSPECTORS. 

July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1922. 

G.  G.  Carman,  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1922. 
A.  D.  Fish,  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1922. 
L.  W.  Hanson,  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1922. 
G.  M.  Hinman,  August  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1922. 
O.  C.  Van  Houten,  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1922.  . 


Dairy  InspectfoDR  

Creamery  Inspections  .!..!.!.!!!! 

Rtorp  and  Depot  Inspections , ,] 

Cheese  Factory  Inspections ........'....'.'.. 

Condensed  Milk  Factory  Inspections 

•Samples  of  Milk  lor  Butter  Pat '.....'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

•Samph's  of  Cream  for  Butter  Pat .'.,. 

•Sampirs  of  Ice  Cream [[[, 

•Samples   of   Chrese 

•Samples^  of   Butter .y. 

•Samples  for  Bacteriological,   Sediment  and  Chemicar Examination 

Milk  Cans  Inspected 

Cans  Milk  Inspected ....".'.'.'.'.*.  '.'.!'.'.!'.'.!!!!!!!*.!!!!!! 

Cans  Cream  Inspected ." 


6.612 

i.ia 

8,414 

S 

m 

S.15S 

8,576 

73 

58 

Sfi 

U.60 

23.843 

64.574 

S0,8M 
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MQk  Cans  Oondemned 

Cans  Milk  Oondemned 

Cans  Cream  Condemned 

Cans  Betnmed  to  Owner 

Waffong  Inspected  

Milk  Trains  or  Trucks  Inspected 

€k>mplaints  Answered  

Orders  Issued    

Be-inspections   

Dairies,  Creameries,  Stores,  Depots,  Factories  Closed 

Milk  Vendors'  Licensee  Collected 

Factory  Licenses  Collected « 

Babcock  Testers  Applicants  Examined « 

Babcock  Testers  Licenses  Collected 

Babcock  Testers  Permits  Issued 

Babcock  Testers  Applicants  Failed 

Complaints  Filed  

Number  of  Conyictlons 

Amount  of  Fines 


159 

1,006 

391 

859 

eii 

898 

258 

6,503 

1,888 

177 

845 

102 

420 

276 

207 

62 

87 

71 

$904  75 


*AI1  samples  taken  were  submitted  to  Dr.  0.  W.  Johnson  and  Professor  George  Olson,  Depart- 
ment Chemists,  for  analysis. 

RBPORTESD  BUTTBR  PRODUCTION  FOR  YBAR  IMO. 


Adams 

B«iton 

Chelan 

Clallam 

Oarke 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Ferry 

Grays  Harbor. 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 

KllcklUt 

Lewis 

Mason 

Okanogan 

Pend  Oreille. . . 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Bkagft 

Skamania 

Snohomish. . . . 

Spokane 

Stevens , 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum... 
Walla  Walla . . 

Whatcom 

Whitman , 

Yakima 


COUNTY 


Totals. 


Pounds  of 
Butterfat 
Produced 


10,131 

141,133 

110,744 

561,175 

1.260,522 

22,441 
262,535 
197,066 
196,649 

49.000 

158,164 

1.385,930 

152.453 

255.149 

56,459 
536.569 

35,063 
420,777 

64.162 
1,563.505 

55.603 
239,406 

11,958 
984.528 
2,573,861 
202,205 
183,371 
428.903 
200,146 
1,245,954 

84.775 
638.495 


Pounds  of 

Creamery  Butter 

Manufactured 


6,120 

175.700 

128,801 

720,124 

1,388,354 

25.863 

306,948 

246,125 

274,144 

59,558 

175,577 

8,758,408 

166,974 

311,166 

69,785 

675,118 

43,516 

516,388 

75,567 

1.497,431 

68,640 

295,399 

14.377 

1.091,930 

2.725,012 

247,164 

224,140 

525,656 

519,768 

2,085,966 

86,461 

963,009 


14.228.833 


24,813,252 


Value  of 
Butter 


$8,672  00 
110.691  00 

84,922  00 
412,846  00 
781,577  00 

14,552  00 
151,189  00 
122,206  00 
160,799  00 

87.534  00 

99,849  00 
5.175.471  00 

90.538  00 
176,059  00 

38,712  00 
821,007  00 

21,410  00 
286,079  00 

45.206  00 
840,356  00 

36.025  00 

175,686  00 

8,000  00 

625.821  00 

1,540,448  00 

137,615  00 

137,615  00 

281,866.00 

298,654  00 

1,147,800  00 

54,825  00 
524,516  00 


918.960,736  00 


CONDENSED  MIIiK  PRODUCED  IN  STATE,  AS  REPORTED,  DURING  YEAR  1920 

Pounds     r 81,474,120 

Value   $8,846,277 
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VALUE  OF  BY-PRODUCrrS  PRODUCBD  IN  STATES  DURING  YEAR  IKMI. 

$2,686,70G  00 

CHEESE  REPORTED  MANUFACTURED  DURING  YEAR  inO. 


COUNTIES 


Clarke    

Cowlitz    

Grays   Harbor 

Jefferson    

Einff    

Lewis    

Okanogan    

Pacific    

Fend  OreOle  .. 

Pierce   

Skagit    

Snohomish  

Spokane    

Thurston    

Walla  Walla  . . 

Whitman    

Takima    

Out  of  State 


Pounds 

Full  Cream 

American 

Cheese 


Totals. 


120.246 


2.908 

1.262 

«5,282 


108,907 
211,078 
447, 8S2 
90,140 
7,500 
269,691 


178.966 


Value 


|e9.242  00 

68.S23  00 

U9,091  00 

7,628  00 

2.500  00 

71.527  00 


46,000  00 


80,972  00 


870  00 

298  00 

28,584  00 


1,468,916   $386,036  00 


Pounds 

Cottage 

Cheese 


20,400 

151^067 

2,500 

160 


700 
01,186 

200 

12.000 

61,184 

2.455 


580 


882,431 


Value 


106  00 

9,100  00 

90  00 

1.200  00 

4,988  00 

968  00 


87  00 


$37,988  00 


$2,040  00 

10,815  66 

250  00 

10  00 


Pounds 
Other 

Varieties 
Cheese 


Value 


108,000     $26,000  00 


81,847       22,774  00 
48,268       12,166  00 


2.977 


235,502 


S6S00 


$61,892  OS 


ICE  CREAM  REPORTED  MANUFACTURED  DURING  YEAR  IIOO. 


COUNTY 


Adams.... 
Chelan.... 
Clallam... 
Clarke.... 
Columbia. 
Cowlitz... 


Gallons 


Value 


Perry 

Grays  Harbor. 

Jefferson 

King. 


Kitsap.. 
Kittitas. 
Lewis... 


Lincok) . . . . 
Okanogan. 
Pacific 


Pend  Oreille. 

Pierce 

Skagit. 


Snohomisn 
Spokane. . . 
Stetrens 


Thurston 

Walla  Walla. 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Takima 


4,5S2 

$6,844  00 

60,164 

80.556  00 

5,000 

6.500  00 

41,475 

38,183  00 

0,060 

12,150  00 

615 

615  OO 

8,586 

3,57S  00 

01.600 

114, S6S  00 

2.066 

4,029  00 

827.806 

1.088,984  00 

81,251 

06,727  00 

28,675 

37,277  00 

26,000 

26,500  00 

40 

50  00 

7,0&4 

8,552  00 

5.734 

7.000  00 

8.534 

5,128  00 

220.688 

283.684  00 

24,418 

21,975  00 

94.625 

97.aM00 

389,700 

520.420  00 

12,870 

11.633  00 

38,398 

42.758  00 

18.746 

25.485  00 

88.068 

104,890  00 

13,886 

19.612  00 

64,078 

87,000  00 

Totals i    2,114.838     i$2,7l2,080  00 
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REPORTED  BUTTER  PRODUCTIOBT  FOR  YEAR  lj921. 


COUNTY 


■  Pounds  ot 
Butterfat 
Pttxluoed 


Adams.. 
Benton . 
Obelan.. 
Clallam. 
Clarice.. 


Columbia. 
Cowlitz... 
Perry. 


Franklin. 
Garfield.. 
Grant — 


Grays  Harbor. 

Island 

Jefferson 

Kin?. 


Kitsap. . . 
Kittitas.. 
Klickitat. 
Lewis.... 
Lincoln.. 


Mason 

Okanogan . . 

PacI0c 

Pend  Oreille. 

Pierce 

San  Juan... 


Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish . . . 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum.. 
WaUa  Walla., 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Yakima 

Out  of  State. 


Totals. 


6,866 

116,485 

120,933 

670.082 

992,830 

26,630 

851.438 

169,071 

7,987 

293 

436 

844,125 

196,883 

51.528 

5,456,370 

102.266 

302,977 

1.460 

611.204 

606 

37.786 

351,168 

12,160 

67,225 

1,608,588 

227,484 

885,317 

26,375 

873,604 

2,423,752 

219,388 

162,308 

315,911 

594.147 

2,152,066 

48.844 

813,876 

573.554 


Pounds  of 

Creamery 

Butter 

Manu- 

factored 


300 

142.112 

64,578 

475,505 

1,202.286 

34,141 

377,340 

211,857 


375,019 
259,633 
53,971 
6,646,633 
160,350 
371,562 

'ii495i254 

'"47;533 

396,517 

18,000 

76.305 

1,538.589 

128.581 

440.900 

30,715 

1.062,686 

3,576,266 

280,508 

199.106 

889,882 

661.180 

2,658.467 

46.980 

857,809 


YahM 

of 
Butter 


990  00 

60.950  00 

25.8S100 

188.813  00 

477,667  00 

13,076  00 

156.54100 

74.98100 


154,965  00 

97,202  00 

24,019  00 

2,582.940  00 

66.3S9  00 

139,120  00 

"667^50600 


18 

156 

7 

27 
606 

46 
224 

10 

405 

1,323 

106 

68 

146 

282 

1.069 

21 
847 


,06*00 
,150  00 
,500  00 
.000  00 
.565  00 
.0^  00 
.588  00 
,750  00 
.943  00 
.296  00 
,089  00 
,558  00 
,997  00 
,815  00 
,96100 

,oeQOo 

,222  00 


20,418,268         24,250,460     '  99,490,646  00 


CONDENSED  BIILK   REPORTED  MANUFACTURED  IN   STATE  DURING  TEAR 

OF  1921. 

Pounds 90,107,965 

Value $8,296,544  00 
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VAIjVB  of  by-products  produced  in   state  during   year  1921. 

11,146,698.00. 


CHEESE  REPORTED  MANUFACTURED  DURING  YEAR  1921. 


COUNTY 


Clarke 

CowUtz 

Grays  Harbor. 

Kitsap 

Lewis 

Pacific 

Pierce 

Skagit 

Spokane 

Yakima 

Out  of  State. . 


Totals. 


Pounds  of 

Full  Cream 

American 

Obeeee 

Manufactured 


149,660 
S74,688 
688,374 
10,702 
441.671 
139,648 


240.499 


204.387 
17.566 


Value 


929,082 
79,180 

114,600 

2.364 

87.980 

28.061 

"44i564 

" 441660 


2.167,029    I    9480,440 


Pounds  of  i 

Other 
Varieties 
of  Cheese 


185,300 
113,060 


248,809 


Value 


Pounds  of 
Skimmed 

Milk 

American 

Cheese 


Value 


$33,000 
22.086 


9.968 


$697  00 


165,689 


9.968 


1697  00 


ICE  CREAM  REPORTED  MANUFACTURED  DURING  YEAR  1921. 


COUNTY 


Adams 

Benton 

Chelan 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Grays  Harbor 

Island , 

Jefferson 

Kinar 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 

liOWiS 

Okanogan.... 

Pacific 

Pend  Oreille. . 

Pierce 

Skagit 

Skamania.... 
Snohomish. . . 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Walla  Walla.. 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Yakima 

Out  of  State. 

Total... 


Gallons 


2,700 

8,212 

47.821 

6.000 

47.207 

8.730 

1,575 

1,600 

3,154 

91,006 

150 

6,719 

614,140 

64.662 

24.198 

20.000 

8.256 

4,090 

4,629 

295,158 

240,499 

775 

46,028 

816,088 

8,722 

25.^54 

47.904 

65,019 

8,535 

60,449 


Value 


$3,780  00 

8,862  00 

47,799  00 

6,500  00 

56,802  00 

10.536  00 

1.576  00 

1.295  00 

3,784  00 

109.627  00 

201  00 

9,072  00 

684,718  00 

68.207  00 

26.200  00 

20,100  00 

10,836  00 

5,450  00 

6,050  00 

841,316  00 

44,604  00 

852  OO 

88,027  00 

400,356  00 

10,987  00 

33,062  00 

48,007  00 

73,808  00 

11.084  00 

66,045  00 


2.063.552       $2,152,406  00 
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ReTised  lists  of  Creameries,  Condenseries,  Cheese  Factories  Mid  Ice 
Cream  Plants  will  be  furnished  upon  request  to  this  defMirtment. 

Names,  locations  and  marks  of  ownership  of  Arms  operating  under 
chapter  101,  Laws  1916,  being  an  act  relating  to  the  registration  of  marks 
upon  cans  and  tubs  used  In  transporting  dairy  products: 

NAME  AND  LOCATION.  BRAND. 

1.  Olympic     Ice     Cream     Company,    Ta- 

coma    Olympic  Ice  Cream,  Tacoma. 

2.  Dungreness     Co-operative      Creamery 

Oo.,  SeQulm .•>.....*..*..  X).  C  C.  Co. 

3.  Bremerton  Creamery   &   Produce  Co., 

Inc..  Bremerton   Bremerton  Creamery,  Pasteurized  Milk 

and  Cream. 

4.  The  Bradner  Company,  Seattle Brass  band  marked  "Bradner." 

6.  Purity  Milk  Products  &  RefrlRerating 

Co.,  Centralia Purity. 

7.  Hazel  wood  Company,  Ltd.,  Spokane.  .  Hazelwood. 

8-  Swift  A  Company,  Seattle Top   red,   bottom   yellow,   handles    and 

sides  natural  color. 

9.  Commercial  Creamery  Co.,  Spokane.  .  Planchard. 

10.  Turner  &  Pease  Co.,  Seattle T.  &  P.  Co.,  Seattle. 

11.  A.  Kristoferson,  Inc.,  Seattle Kristoferson. 

12.  Pleasant  Hill  Dairy.  Wenatchee Pleasant  Hill  Dairy. 

13.  Pine  Creek  Dairy  Co.,  Spokane P.  C.  D. 

14.  The   Royal   Dairy   Company,   Bellinsr- 

ham    . . , R.    D.   Co. 

15.  Hollywood  Farm,  Seattle *'H"  and  *'F"   interlocked. 

16.  Cowlitz  Valley  Creamery,  Castle  Rock. C.   V.   C. 

17.  Montesano  Creamery  Co.,  Montesano.M.  C. 

18.  The  Mutual  Creamery  Co.,  Seattle  ...Mutual     Creamery     Company,     Jensen 

Creamery    Company,   Klock   Produce 
Company. 

19.  Mayflower  Dairy,  Inc.,  Seattle M.  F.  D. 

20.  Elma  Creamery  Co.,  Elma E.   C. 

21.  Cascade  Creamery  Co.,  Yakima Cascade  Creamery  Co.,  C.  C.  C. 

22.  Brooklyn  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Seattle.  Brooklyn  Dairy,  a  brass  leaf  represent- 

ing: clover  leaf.  N.  C.  D.,  BR  D  CO. 

23.  The  Independent  Dairy,  Inc.,  Seattle. .  Independent  Dairy. 

24.  Pure  Milk  Dairy,  Seattle P.  M.  D. 

25.  The  Independent  Dairy,  Inc.,  Seattle. .  Redmond  Creamery. 

26.  S.  Stray,  Seattle   Seattle  D.  and  M.  B.  D.;  Seattle  Dairy. 

27.  Swift  &  Company,  Seattle Swift. 

28.  Miller  Bros.  Co.,  Tacoma Miller  Bros.  Co.,  Tacoma. 

29.  Wlngard  Bros.  &  Co.,  Tacoma W.  B."  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

30.  Coast   Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Everett. .  C.  I.  &  C.  S.  Co. 

31.  Lewis    County     Co-operative    Cream- 

ery,  Chehalis    L.   C.  Co-op.-Cry. 

32.  Broadview   Dairy   Co.,    Spokane B.  D.  Co.  and  Broadview. 

33.  Royal  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Tacoma R.  I.  C.  C.  , 

34.  Pioneer-Alpine  Dairy,   Everett    P.   A.   D. 

36.  Broadway  Dairy  Co.,  Seattle Northwestern  Dairy  Co.,  N.  W.  D.  and 

E.  S.  D. 

38.  Dairy  Products  Co..  Seattle Dairy  Products  Co. 

39.  H.  C.  Stokes,  Inc.,  Seattle Stokes. 

40.  Bayview  Dairy,  Inc.,  Seattle B.   V.   D. 

41.  Ellensbur?  Produce  Co.,  Seattle E.   P.   Co. 

42.  M.  Gye  (American  Dairy).  Tacoma...  A.  D.  and  G. 

43.  Henningsen  Produce  Co..  Tacoma H.    P.    Co,    Tacoma;    T.   C.   C,   Tacoma; 

Lake  Park   Cry. 
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NAME  AND  LOCATION.  BRAND. 

44.  Smith's  Dairy  Farms,  Aberdeen Smith's  Dairy  Farms;  S.  D.  &  S. 

45.  F.  S.  Stimson  Company,  Seattle Hollywood  Farm. 

46.  Royal   Dairy   Products    Co.,     Belling- 

47.  Anderson  Creamery  Co.,  Seattle A.   C.  C. 

48.  Westlake   Dairy,   Seattle W.  L.  D.,  W.  D.  and  C.  D. 

49.  A.  D.  Vaninetti,  Monroe A.  G.  Vaninetti,  Monroe,  Wash. 

50.  A.  Kristoferson,  Inc.,  Seattle Alfred    Kristoferson.    Pasteurized  Milk 

and  Cream,  Seattle.  Wash. 

51.  Spokane  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Spokane.  H.  H.  D.  and  S.  D.  P.  Co. 

52.  Sultan  Basin  Creamery,   Sultan S.  B.  Cry  and  S.  B.  Cry.,  Sultan,  Wash. 

53.  Carlton  Dairy  Co.,  Hoqulam C.  D.  C  and  C.  D.  Co. 

54.  Holcomb  Dairy  Co.,  Snohomish H.  D.  Co. 

55.  Consolidated    Creamery    Co.,    Ellens- 

burg    S. 

56.  Pure  Milk  Dairy,  Seattle P.  M.  D. 

57.  Commercial  Creamery  Co.,  Spokane..  C.  C.  Co.,  Spokane,  Wn. 

58.  Dungeness   Cream   &   Milk   Co.,   Dun- 

geness  Dungeness  Jersey  Butter. 

Dungeness  Pasteurized  Cream  and  Milk 

59.  Dungeness   Cream   &   Milk   Co..   Dun- 

greness Dungeness  Buttermilk. 

Dun^eness  Cottage  Cheese. 

60.  The  Valley  Creamery,  Oakvllle Valley   Creamery. 

61.  Curlew  Creamery  Co.,  Chewelah C.  C.  Co.,  Chewelah,  Wash. 

Curlew  Creamery  Co.,  Chewelah,  Wash. 

C.  C.  Co.,  Curlew,  Wash. 

Curlew  Creamery  Co.,  Curlew,  Wash. 

62.  Roy     Co-op.     Creamery     Association, 

Roy    Roy  Co-op.  Cry. 

63.  Vancouver   Creamery   Co.,    Inc.,    Van- 

couver   Vancouver  Crmy.  Co.  (on  shoulder). 

Van.  Crmy.   (on  neck). 

64.  W.  A.  Acorn,  Old  Dominion  Cry.,  Col- 

ville   O.  D.  Creamery,  Colville,  Washington. 

65.  Hub  City  Creamery,  Centralia,  Wash.  .HUB 

66.  Pacific  Dairy,  Inc.,  Seattle Pacific  Dairy,  Inc. 

Pacific  Seattle  Dairy. 

67.  Velvet  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Seattle V.  I.  C. 

68.  Union  Dairy  Co.,  Aberdeen U.  D. 

69.  American  Creameries,  Inc.,  Seattle.  ..  Armour;    Armour   Creameries;    Armour 

&    Company;     Armour,    Seattle;    and 
American  Creameries,  Inc.,  Seattle. 

70.  DeSota  Creantery  Co.,  Kennewick. . . .  DeSota  Cry.  Co.,  Kennewick. 

Mountain  View   Prod.    Co.,    Sunnyside, 

Wash. 
Mountain  View  Produce  Co.,  Sunnyside,. 

Wash. 
M.  V.  P.  Co. 
Kennewick  Co-op.  Cry. 
K.  Co-op.  C.  Co. 

71.  Seattle  Milk  Shipers'  Ass'n.,  Seattle. .  Seattle  Milk  Shippers'  Association. 

72.  Floyd    Sather,    Glendale    Dairy,     Port 

Townsend    Sather. 
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LIVE  STOCK  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  shows,  in 
connection  with  the  numbers  of  live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges  In  Washing- 
ton, January  1,  1922,  as  compared  with  January  1,  1921,  the  following: 
Horses,  2%  decrease;  mules,  practically  no  change;  milk  cows,  3%  increase; 
other  cattle,  5%  decrease;  sheep,  10%  decrease;  and  swine,  10%  decrease. 
For  the  United  States,  milk  cows  and  swine  show  increases  while  all  other 
classes  of  live  stock  have  decreased  in  number. 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  farm  live  stock  in  Washington  on  January  1, 
1922,  was  estimated  to  be  $54,221,000  against  $62,791,000  one  year  ago  and 
$81,505,000  on  January  1,  1920. 

Aggregate  values  for  farm  live  stock  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 
1922,  $4,779,957,000;  1921,  $6,051,202,000;  and  1920,  $8,165,194,000. 

NOTE:  The  census  report  for  1920  has  the  following  explanation  in 
regard  to  its  figures:  "The  census  of  1920  was  taken  as  of  January  1,  and 
that  of  1910  as  of  April  15.  Since  a  great  many  domestic  animals  are  born 
during  the  period  between  January  1,  and  April  15,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  considerable  number  of  older  animals  are  slaughtered  or  die  during  the 
same  period,  the  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of  animals  for  the  two 
censuses  are  not  fully  comparable.  In  addition  to  the  change  in  the  enu- 
meration, there  have  been  certain  changes  in  the  age  and  sex  qualifications." 

The  observation  is  also  applicable  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  here  given,  and  its  previous  estimates,  inasmuch  ^s  the  census 
is  the  primary  basis  of  these  estimates. 


Horses 


Mules 


link  Cows 


Other  Cattle 


Sheep 


Swine 


Jan.  1,  1920 


Jan.  1,  1922 
Jan.  1,  1921 
Jan.  1,  1920 

Jan.  1,  1922 
Jan.  1,  1921 
Jan.  1,  1920 

Jan.  1,  1922 
Jan.  1,  1921 
Jan.  1,  1920 

Jan.  1,  1922 
Jan.  ],  1921 
Jan.  1,  1920 

Jan.  1,  1922 
Jan.  1,  1921 
Jan.  1,  1920 

Jan.  1,  1922 
Jan.  1,  1921     ! 


I 


WASHINGTON 


UNITED  STATES 


Number 


Value     i    Number 


281,000  119,870,000  ,  19,009,000 
287,000  I  23,534,000  <  19.206,000 
296,000  ;  28,416,000  19,766,000 

22.000  <  1,986,000  5.436,000 
22,000  2,184.000  5,455,000 
23.000   2,622,000   5,427.000 

24,028,000 
23.504,000 
23,722,000 

7,244.800  41,824,000 

8,903,900  41,993,000 

11,970,900  43.396,000 

2,700.000  36,048,000 
3,829.500  37,452.000 
6,801,600  t  89.025,000 


286.000  20.020,000 
278,000  20.850.000 
290.000  25.520,000 


256,000 
269.000 
283.000 

500,000 
555,000 
624,000 

212,000 
236,000 
265,000 


2,650,000 
8,540,000 
6.174,000 


56,996,000 
56,097,000 
59,344,000 


Value 


$1,346,154,000 
1,619,428,000 
1.907,646,000 

479,806,000 
63i3.568.00O 
806,495,000 

1.224,767.000 
1,515.249.000 
2,086,750,000 

982,666,000 
1,310,727,000 
1,875,043,000 

178,159,000 
235,855,000 
406.586,000 

573,405,000 

727,380,000 

1,131.674,000 
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The  number  of  live  stock  not  on  farms,  i.  e.»  in  cities  and  villages,  Is 
not  reported  yearly,  but  their  number  in  1920  as  reported  by  the  census  was: 


Horses 
Mules 
Cattle 
Sheep  . 
Swine  . 


Wasbington 


6.S96 

235 

18.7fi6 

22S 

4,S67 


United  States 


1.70$,S11 
378.260 

2,111,929 
450,742 

2,638.389 


VALUBS  OF  live:  STOCK  ON  WASHINGTON  FARU8. 


Horses 


Mules 


Milk  Cows 


Other  Cattle 


Sheep 


Swine 


1022 
1921 
1U20 

1922 
1921 
1920 

1022 
1921 
1920 

1922 
1921 
1920 


1922 
1921 
1920 

1922 
1921 
1920 


Lambs 


$4  40 

5fiO 
870 


928  GO 
32  00 
S7  00 

39  00 
41  00 
48  00 


16  00 
19  00 
24  00 


Ewes 


9BfO 

700 

11  90 


lto2 
years 


$45  00 

61  00 
64  00 

60  00 

62  00 
78  00 


28  00 
33  00 
42  00 


Wethers 


15  00 

7  00 

11  20 


2  Years 
and  over 


|75  00 

89  00 

108  00 

95  00 
105  00 
123  00 


45  00 
52  00 
67  00 


Rams 


$13  00 
20  00 
23  00 


Ail 
ages 


$70  00 
82  00 

96  00 

88  00 

97  00 
114  00 

70  00 
75  00 
88  00 

28  30 
33  10 
42  30 


3  40 

6  00 
10  90 

12  SO 

13  no 

23  80 
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The  disease  being  of  a  chronic  nature,  there  is  a  tendency  to  acquire 
an  immunity.  To  keep  an  animal  until  such  immunity  is  acquired  is  a 
speculative  proposition,  and  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  not  always  the 
wise  move,  moreover,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  commercial  and  breeding 
value  of  the  animal. 

At  present  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  method  or  agent  that  will 
serve  as  a  proven  cure  for  abortion.  Several  methods  have  been  tried,  with 
varied  degree  of  success.  The  sequelae,  or  diseased  conditions  resulting 
from  abortion,  seems  to  be  of  greater  significance  than  the  mere  fact  that 
an  animal  aborts.  Apparently,  the  treatment  is,  at  this  time,  directed  more 
towards  the  conditions  following  abortion.  It  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  an 
animal  aborts,  but  usually  the  resulting  sterility  that  causes  an  owner  to 
sell  the  animal  to  a  butcher  or  to  an  unsuspecting  buyer,  who  may  in  time 
suffer  a  great  loss  from  the  introduction  of  a  diseased  animal  to  a  sound 
herd. 

At  this  time  several  of  the  investigators  are  placing  much  stress  on 
sanitation  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  abortion  and 
giving  secondary  consideration  to  any  biologic  or  medicinal  treatment; 
however,  not  losing  sight  of  surgical  measures  where  indicated. 

Restrictions  as  to  the  sale  of  cattle  affected  with  or  exposed  to  infectious 
abortion  may  in  time  be  found  advisable.  This  should  be  contingent  upon 
the  result  of  the  research  now  being  carried  on  by  the  many  investigators. 

RABIKo> 

Rabies  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  filterable  micro* 
organism  known  as  negri  bodies.  It  is  usually  transmitted  by  the  bite  of 
an  infected  animal  to  other  animals  and  to  man.  Practically  all  warm- 
blooded animals  are  susceptible  to  rabies. 

The  period  of  incubation,  or  the  time  elapsing  between  the  bite  and 
development  of  the  first  symptoms,  is  extremely  variable.  Three  factors 
seem  to  influence  the  incubation  period;  usually  the  virulence  of  the  organ- 
ism, susceptibility  of  the  animal  and  the  site  of  infection.  It  is  from  ten 
days  to  one  year.  In  dogs  and  swine  the  period  of  incubation  is,  as  a  rule, 
brief — ten  to  thirty  d^ys;  in  cattle  and  horses  somewhat  longer — mostly 
one  to  three  months.  Young  animals  develop  the  disease  earlier  than 
old  ones. 

Surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  the  site  of  infection,  together  with 
the  Pasteur  treatment,  which  is  a  series  of  vaccinations,  is  the  only  logical 
treatment  and  the  one  that  should  be  employed  at  all  times  in  man.  Animals, 
if  valuable  enough  to  warrant  it,  can  be  successfully  treated. 

This  disease  has  been  quite  widespread  over  several  counties  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  In  every  instance  where  people  or  livstock  have 
been  bitten  it  has  been  traced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  rabid  coyotes. 
In  fact,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  trouble  has  been  in  coyotes.  Several  people 
have  had  to  take  the  Pasteur  treatment,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  has  the 
disease  been  fatal  to  man. 

To  establish  quarantine  against  coyotes  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
one  against  dogs  running  at  large  or  unmuzzled  is  not  as  effective  as  desired. 
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FOLLOWING  18  A  LIST  OF  COUNTIBS  SHOWING  THE  NUMBBR  AND  BUSED 
OF  STALLIONS  AND  JACKS  THAT  ARE  DULY  LICENSED  TO 

BB  USED  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


Adams 

ABOtln 

Benton 

Chelan 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

I>ouglas 

Ferry 

FrankUn 

Garfield 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor 

Island 

Klnff 

Kittitas 

KliAkitat 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanogan 

PferM 

San  Juan 

Skagit 4 

Skamania 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wafla  Walla 

Whatcom I    2 

Whitman 25 

Yakima 

Out  of  State 

Totals 129 


NUMBER  OF   STALLIONS   AND  JACKS   LICENSED   IN    STATE    SINCE    ENACT- 
MENT OF  STALLION  REGISTRATION  LAW. 


YEAR  REPORT  PrBLLSHED 


1913 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 


STALLIONS 


Pure 
Bred 


I 


430 

SOT 

5ft4 

534 

506 

423 

478 

276 

332 

139 

268 

60 

JACKS 


Not 

Pure        Pure 

Bred        Bred 


T 
18 
20 
56 
112 
51 


Not 
Pure 
Bred 


67 
83 
71 
47 
65 
46 
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BOVINB  TUBERGVIiOBIS. 

The  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  from  the  herds  of  this  state  and 
the  United  States  is  at  this  time  foremost  in  animal  disease  control.  The 
work  as  carried  on  in  this  state  for  the  past  two  years  has  shown  tremendous 
advancement  and  a  comparison  of  the  accompanying  tables  with  those  of  the 
preceding  biennium  will  show  that  there  were  51,770  more  cattle  tested  this 
biennium  and  the  percentage  of  reactors  dropped  from  3.46%  to  2.42%.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  that  there  were  nearly  twice  as  many  cattle  tested  and 
the  percentage  of  reactors  greatly  reduced  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  on  the  decrease  and,  further,  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  very  few  years  of  intensive  work  before  it  will  be  practically 
eradicated  from  the  herds  of  this  state. 

Already  the  counties  of  Chelan,  Island,  Pacific,  San  Juan,  Spokane, 
Walla  Walla,  Wahkiakum  and  Whatcom  have  had  from  95  to  99  per  cent  of 
the  cattle  tested  and  in  all  other  counties  from  50  to  85  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
have  been  examined.  Some  dairy  districts  have  had  98  per  cent  of  the  herds 
tested  and  in  a  few  cases  the  creameries  and  other  factories  are  paying  a 
premium  for  milk  and  cream  from  tested  cattle. 

As  the  situation  now  stands  it  is  only  a  matter  of  obtaining  sufficient 
appropriation  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  indemnity  appropria- 
tion has  never  been  sufficient  to  carry  through  the  biennium  and  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  exhausted  the  work  has  been  at  a  great  disadvantage.  It 
would  seem  that  the  logical  way  would  be  to  make  an  appropriation  large 
enough  to  conduct  an  extensive  campaign  for  two  or  three  bienniums  and 
thereafter  discontinue  the  indemnity  fund.  Our  present  force  of  inspectors 
is  not  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  work  there  is  to  be  done,  conse- 
quently the  testing  is  unavoidably  delayed  in  a  great  many  cases.  To  relieve 
this  condition  an  inspector  should  be  placed  in  every  densely  populated  cow 
county  and  enough  indemnity  funds  made  available  for  the  succeeding 
biennial  periods  so  that  there  would  be  no  lapse  in  the  testing.  By  so  doing 
the  herds  of  this  state  would  have  an  unlimited  market  and  the  dairy 
products  would  enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  the  world  over. 
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TLBBRCLXIN      TB8T9      CONDUCTED     BY     THE     1^'ASHINGTON      STATE     DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE   UNITED   STATES 
'    BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

Jal7  1,  lOaO,  to  June  90,  1922. 


T 


COUNTY 


Number 
Herds 
Tested 


Adams 

Asotin 

Benton 

Chelan 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Doufflas 

Perry 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor. 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsmp 

Kittitas 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanoffan 

Padflc 

Pend  Oreille... 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

Hkamania 

Snohomish . . . . 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum... 
WaUa  Walla . . 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Yakima 


Number 
Cattle 
Tested 


Number 
Healthy 


Number 
Diseased 


Number 
Suspects 


Number 

In 
Quaran- 
tine 


Percent- 
age of 

Diseased 
Cattle 


Totals 12.806    ■  127.986    I  124.796 


14 

156 

151 

5    

1 

1  • 

8.2 

8 

9 

9 

1 

175 

1.169 

1,148 

20        1 

1 

1.71 

906 

2.370 

2,323 

56    

5 

2.85 

m 

1.159 

1,141 

18    

...    1 

1.55 

226 

8.852 

3,^21 

181    

7 

8.4 

13 

554 

542 

12    

1    ■■•••• 

2.16 

00 

1.486 

1,4<:8 

18    

1.21 

38 

80 

79 

1    

1 

1.25 

1 

4 

8 

1    

25% 

220 

771 

748 

22       1 

1 

2.85 

42 

366 

858 

"  "i2   .;.'!.*! 

"3!28 

128 

1,982 

1.930 

82    

1 

1.61 

456 

2.681 

2,672 

1      9  1  

1 

.33 

97 

2.192 

2.181 

'     11  '  

.5 

1,807 

15,366 

14.872 

491       3 

17 

3.19 

55 

440 

483 

7    

• .... .  1 

1.58 

412 

2.710 

2.596 

.    112    

2 

4.13 

0 

12 

12 

••«'«•        ■•••«• 

462 

5.827 

5,708 

114        6 

6 

1.96 

84 

1,094 

1.911 

23    

2 

1.18 

55 

567  . 

5';5 

2  



.85 

830 

2.775 

2.729 

46  •  

1.65 

455 

3,477 

8.468 

9    

.23 

14 

212 

211 

I    

.47 

386 

6,038 

5.832 

206  

6 

3.41 

685 

8,572 

3.553 

19  1  

■  ■  ■  •  •  • 

.63 

369 

5.148 

4.867 

278       3 

21 

5.4 

1,157  , 

14,999 

14.621 

'"S76    2 

4 

**2.*5' 

688  ' 

8,199 

7.913 

286    

3  , 

3.5 

297 

2,sn 

2.888 

39    

1 

1.64 

450 

3.605 

5..-M0 

64        1 

1 

1.14 

^r, 

6,574 

6.402 

H2    

1.47 

7ie 

4.060 

8.!^ 

M        4 

< 

1.96 

1.144 

13.738 

18.462 

272        4 

9 

1.97 

278  1 

1.681 

1.487 

42        2 

4 

2.74 

675  ' 

4,917 

4.710 

199        8 

24 

4.04 

8.096 


IL 


122 


UL 


TUBERCULIN    TESTS    UNDER    STATE   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE. 


10, 
1, 


June 
July 
June  10, 
.Tuly     1, 
July 
July 


1. 
1. 


1013,  to  June  30,  1914. 

1914.  to  .Tune  10,  1015. 

1915.  to  June  80,  1916. 

1916.  to  June  30.  1918. 
1918.  to  June  30.  1920. 
1920.  to  June  20.  1922. 


Totals. 


Number    Number 
Herds     Animals    Number 
Tested  i   Tested    Reactors 


513 

2.292 

8,866 

7,092 

12,806 


6,5'?2 

349 

11.280 

1.106 

28.930 

1.954 

48.852 

l.SOil 

76.156 

2,646 

127.920 

3.096 

27.082       299.706         11.047 


TAKEN    FROM    REPORT    OF   UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICUL- 
TURB,  Bt'REAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  W^ASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Svaunary  of  Tnbercalosls  Ensdleatlom  W^ork  !■   Co-opemtloD  liVlth  the  Various 

States,  From  July  1.  1900,  to  Jane  30,  1922. 


Nnmber  of 
Herds  Tfst^ 


282,818 


Number  of 
Animals  Tested 


8.750,n5 


Number  of 
Reactors 


134.606 


PwcentsRe 
of  Reactors 


8.58 
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FOLLtOWlBTG  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  ACCRBDITED  HBRDS  IN  THIS  STATE. 


COUNTY      ! 


01I^79EB 


ADDRESS 


BREED 


B«atOD . . 

Cbelmn... 

Clarke. . . 
Cowlitz.. 

GrsDt 

JeffersoD 


Anderson,    F.   C Richland  Jcravy 

Benson,    E,    F Prosser   Holsiein 

MftcbeU.   Ralph  A :  Finley    Holstein 


Corle,   H.   L ,  Wenatchee 

Johnson.  J.  N Malaya   ... 

Marr,    Marrln    .Malaya   ... 


Case,  B.  O.  A  Sons Vancouver 

Klnfsbury   A  Cotter      \  Carrolls    . 


Krlete.  Emma  V i  Ephratd 


Jersey 
Jersey 
Jersey 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Jersey 


King. 


Ammeter,   Albert   Ohimacum   Holstein 

Anderson,    R.   A Ohimacum   Hol«tetn 

rook,   W.  H I  Port  Ludlow  Holstein 

GrlRlth   Brothers    Dabob    Hotetetai 

Jones,    David    Dabob    Jeney 

Jones,  Hugh  Dabob    Jersey 

Kampendonk,   O.   U Ohimacum  Holstrin 

Tirlgys.    C.    P Port  Ludlow  Holstein 

Worthinirton,  J.  W Hadloek    Holstein 

Yarr    Brothers    Ohimacum    Holstein 

Yarr,    Thomas    Ohimacum    Holstein 

Yarr,  Thomas  R Dabob    Holstein 

Dunlap.  J-  W.  P |  Portage    Holsteta 

Methow  Valley  Livpstock  Co Tolt    Holstein 

Willis.  Dr.  Park  Weed Redmond    Guernsey 

Horrocks,  J.  I Tolt    Holstein 


Kitsap.. 

Kittitas. 
Lewis... 


Carlson,  John   ... 
Pratt.    C.   E.,    Jr. 


Schold,  A.  J ;  Silverdale 

I 

Dunford,  P.  A "  Ole  Elum  . 

Bull,   J.   A I  Ellensburg 


Manette    Holstein 

Port  Orchard   HolsMn 


Holstein 

Jersey 
Shorthorn 


Adolphson,   A 

Belcher,   J.  B , 

Chamberlain,  J.  C.  . 

Dempsey,  W.  J 

Donaldson,  E.  A.  ... 

Flagg.   A.  T 

Galvin,  Geo.  J 

GlUiam.    M.   L 

Gleason.   Grant  

Hall,  James  , 

Hamilton.    Frank    ... 
Hamilton,   Harry  P. 

Hansen.   W.  T , 

Hope.  L.  B , 

Laakso,   Carl   

Lee.  C.  J 

Limmer.  Joseph  

Moses,  E.  M.  A  Son 

Rinta,    John    E 

Root,    W.   A 

Roundtrce,  G.  O.   ... 

Sherer,   L.  D 

Sorenson,  N.  C 

Young.   F.  L 

Nisbet,    Thomas    ... 


Lincoln. 

Pacific. 
Pierce. . , 


McKay,  Ptter 
Pooler.  A.  Iv. 
RelUy,   A,   H. 


Glle,    A.    L 

Parpala,  John  A  Sons. 


Western  Wash.  Experiment  Stat. 


Cliehalls   Jersey 

Forrst    Jersey 

Ce-es    Holstein 

Ohehalls   Holstein 

Ohehalls   Holstein 

Ohehalls   Jersey 

Oentralla   Holstein 

Ohehalls   Holstein 

Ohehalls    Jersey 

Ohehalls   Holstein 

Ohehalls   Holstein 

Forest   Holstein 

Ohehalls   Holstein 

Ohehalls   Holstein 

Winlock    Jersey 

Onalaska   Jersey 

Wlnlodr    Holstein 

Ohehalls   Holstein 

Winlock    JerfrT 

Ohehalls   Holstein 

Klaber   Holstein 

Ohehalls   Holstein 

Ohehalls   Jersey 

Oh^alis   Holstein 

Ohehalls    Holstein 

Almlra  Shorthora 

Alroira  Holstein 

Waukon   Holstein 

Chinook   Guernsfy 

Nahcotta    Holstein 

Puyallup    H<4itelD 
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FOLLiOWlNG  18  A  LiIST  OF  THfS  ACCREDITED  HBRDS  IN  THIS  STATE — 

CoBtlnned. 


COUNTY 


OWNER 


Sad  Juan, 
Sksfflt.... 


Snohomish 


Davis,  8.  P 

Shortley  Brothers 


Oleyelaiid,  Dr.  H.  E 

Hulbert.  J.*H 

Lawson,  A.  J.  A  Son 

Lohse,  Herman  

Nobles  Bros.'  Dairy  Farm. 

Ruley.  H.  S 

Miller.   J.  M 

Lee  Brothers    


Spokane. 


Eltcenberger.    Max    . 

Grimm.  W.  G 

Hoem  A  Buck  

Holdal,  Hans  

Jenner,  Pred  J 

Johnson.   H 

MacRae.    Donald    . . . 

Orr,     Luther  

Steflen,  Herman  

Tualeo  Valley  Farm 


Hutchinson.  F.  W. 
Oldham.   C.  J. 

Rogers.  Dewey  

Waiklkl  Farm 


Stevens, 


Bell,  T.  O 

Cosner.  H.  B 

Crawford.   James    

Gardner  A  Burscham  .... 

Huddleson.  W.  M 

Leiser.   Oliver  E 

Selle,  Gust  

Skeels.   H.  L 

Skeels,  H.  T.  &  Sons.... 
Skidmore.  A.  E.  t^  Sons. 


Thurston . 


Bouchard.  M 

Ferguson,  O.  E.   ., 

Rector,  Jess  

Rector.  W.  t   

Sommers  Brothers 
Starr,  Charles  . . 
Wlifley,  Robert  J. 


Wahkiakum. 
Walla  Walla. 


Wlester,  H.  L. 


Baker,    Chas 

Bakor,  D.  F 

Cochrane.  Geo.  C. 
Compaue.  J.  H.  ... 

Fields.   F.  R 

Gordon.    H.    G 

Plaquet,  O.  C 


Whatcom. 


Bateman,  H.  W 

Benson,  A 

Carlyon  &  Hogg  

Crabtree,  B.  C 

Crabtree,  Edgar  

Curry,  J.  C 

Evans,  H.  J 

Fultord,   S.   H 

Gatfs.   Cyrus   

Kohler.  C,  A 

Lauckhart.  William  .... 

McLeod,  DavM  

Swenson.  Arthur  N 

Swenson.  O 

I  Tanner,  R.  I 

Vander  Griend  Brothers. 
I  Doufflas.  H.  B 


ADDRESS 


Olga  ■ 
Orcas 


BREED 


Guernsey 
Jersey 


Burlington    Guernsey 

Mount    Vernon    Shorthorn 

Blanchard    ■  Holsteln 

Sedro- WooUf y  i  Holsteln 

Bow    '  Ouerns<  y 

Mount  Vernon   i  Jersey 


Burlington 
Mount  Vernon 


Guernsey 
Holsteln 


Arlington   Jersey 

Arlington    Jersey 


Holsteln 


Snohomish 

Arlington  Guernsey 

Oso    Gnernsry 

Oso    I  Guernsey 

Lakewood   fersey 

Arlington  Guernsey 

Monroe    Holsteln 

Monroe    |  Holsteln 

Mead    |  Jersey 

East  Farms  Shorthorn 

Spokano   Jersey 

Spokane  Jersey 

Colville   Holsteln 

Addy    Jerwy 

Colville   Holsteln 

Meyers  Falls  Jersey 

Colville   Jersey 

Kettle  Falls   Holsteln 

Colville   I  Holsteln 

Addy    1  Jersey 

Addy    '  Jersey 

ColvIUe    I  RedPoird 


Btieoda,  B.  1 Holsteln 

Olympla    Jersey 

Bucoda.  R.  1 '  Holsteln 

Bucoda.  R.  1 >  Holsteln 

Little  Bock  Holsteln 

Olympla    ',  Jersey 

Bucoda,  R.  1 Holsteln 

I 

Skamokawa    Jersey 

Walla  Walla Holsteln 

Walla  Walla HoIstHn 

Dixie    Je'-sry 

Walla  Walla   Guernsey 

Walla  Walla   Shorthorn 

Walla  Walla   Guernsey 

Walla  WaUa   Jersey 

Belllngham    Guernsey 

Lynden   Holsteln 

Belllngham    Jersey 

Lynden   Jersey 

Everson    , Jersey 

Femdale  Guernsey 

Pemdale  Holsteln 

FVmdale  Gu«msey 

Belllngham    Jersey 

Femdale  Holsteln 

Lynden    Ayrshire 

Belllngham    Jersey 

Lynden    Jersey 

Lynden   Jersey 

Sumas   Jersey 

Lyndao   Guernsey 

Femdale  Guernsey 
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FOLLiOMING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THB  ACCREDITED  HERDS  lit  THIS  STATE — 


COrVTY  OWNER  ADDRESS 


BREED 


Whitman Ork-f.  Carl  A.  Tniontown    Shorthorn 

Thayer,  L.  (> ■  Pullman   I  Otiemney 

Barclay.  O.  H Pullman   j  Holsteln 

Tumbow.  J.  £.  A  Son  Paloute  Holat^n 

State  Gollege  of  Wanhlnfftoo Pullman    I  Hol^tein 

Carton.  J.  D Pullman   !  Jersey 

Takima Gano,  P.  D Orandvlew   '  Hototefn 

Todd.  Wm.  A  Son*  Takima   Holrtein 

Van  B«Ue.  C.  G HunnyaJde    '  Holsiein 


JOHNE*S  DISEASE   (Paratuberciilosls  of  Cattle). 

Johne's  disease  is  a  chronic  infectious  and  contagious  disease,  caused 
by  a  bacilli  affecting  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  symptoms  of 
the  disease  consist  in  gradual  emaciation  or  loss  of  flesh,  unattended  by 
fever  or  pain;  however,  when  diarrhea  develops,  it  may  occasion  irritation, 
causing  some  pain.  The  appetite  is  quite  variable  and  milk  supply  decreased. 
On  post-mortem,  the  walls  of  the  small  intestines  are  found  to  be  consider- 
ably thickened. 

This  disease  has  been  quite  satisfactorily  diagnosed  and  reported  from 
several  districts  on  the  west  side.  Inasmuch  as  all  attempts  to  treat  the 
disease  have  led  to  unsatisfactory  results,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  isolate  or 
destroy  affected  animals  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  satisfactory  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  found  in  low,  wet  pastures  or  those  that  fre- 
quently become  flooded. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS   (liumpy  Jaw). 

Actinomycosis  is  a  non-contagious  infectious  disease  of  cattle,  occasion- 
ally affecting  other  animals  and  man,  caused  by  the  Tay  fungus.  It  is  a 
chronic  disease  and  may  extend  over  months  and  even  years,  especially  so 
when  it  develops  in  the  bone  structure.  Superficial  cases,  accessible  to 
surgical  treatment,  respond  quite  favorably. 

These  cases  are  frequently  reported  from  widely  scattered  sections  of 
the  state,  and,  if  upon  investigation  are  found  to  be  in  advanced  stages,  the 
animals  are  killed.  Those  of  supposedly  recent  origin,  which  offer  a  favor- 
able prognosis,  are  quarantined  and  treatment  suggested. 

SHEEP  SCAB. 

For  the  past  two  years,  this  disease  has  not  manifested  itself  to  any 
great  extent.  This  department,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  United  SUtes 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  taken  every  precaution  to  keep  the  infection 
from  getting  a  start.  Strict  surveillance  is  kept  on  sheep  from  without  the 
state. 

Scabies  is  caused  by  a  very  minute  parasite,  the  psorptes  ovls;  these 
mites  burrow  into  the  skin,  producing  an  irritation  which  causes  the  sheep 
to  rub,  scratch  and  bite  themselves.     The  fleece  becomes  Uggy  from   the 
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biting  and  pulling  of  wool,  and  as  the  condition  progresses,  the  affected 
areas  become  denuded  of  wool  and  a  hard  crusty  scab  forms.  Later  on, 
the  general  condition  of  the  sheep  may  be  affected,  and  if  the  disease  is 
allowed  to  progress,  death  follows  in  a  great  many  cases. 

The  scab  mite  works  so  insidiously  that  an  entire  band  may  be  affected 
before  the  condition  is  detected.  The  mite  is  more  easily  found  in  areas 
of  recent  infection  than  in  the  old  encrusted  areas. 

Destruction  of  the  scab  mite  is  the  only  cure  for  the  condition;  the 
affected  sheep  will  clean  up  and  grow  a  new  fleece  as  soon  as  this  is  accom- 
plished. To  this  end  dipping  in  a  recognized  dip  approved  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  is  the  only  safe  way.  Affected  sheep  are 
dipped  twice,  at  intervals  of  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  all  exposed  sheep 
are  dipped  once. 

Scabies  is  a  menace  to  the  sheep  industry  in  that  the  wool  crop  is,  in 
part,  lost  and  the  unthrifty  condition  of  the  lambs  makes  them  unfit  for  the 
market.  The  expense  connected  with  the  dipping  is  by  no  means  a  small 
Item,  and  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  department  is  observing  every 
precaution  to  keep  the  sheep  of  this  state  from  becoming  infected. 

REPORT  OF  9HBEP  IN9PBCTBD  AND  DIPPED  FOR  SCABIES. 


Number 

DlMiifled    Number 
COUNTIES  and        Dipped 

I  Exposed 


Benton 2,192  2,192 

Pierce 1,061         l,0«l 

WahkUkum 287  287 


Total 3.490  8.490 

GI4ANDEBS. 

Glanders  is  not  only  becoming  less  prevalent  in  this  state,  but  indica- 
tions are  quite  favorable  for  its  complete  eradication. 

During  this  biennium  the  number  of  cases  found  is  much  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  two  years,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  statistics  given 
below. 

The  control  of  glanders  involves  careful  supervision  over  horses  in 
crowded  areas,  and  the  prevention  of  new  infection  from  outside  sources. 
This  state  requires  a  mallein  test  of  all  the  equine  species  coming  into  the 
state. 

Any  animal  reacting  to  the  mallein  test  is  quarantined,  killed  and 
disposed  of,  either  by  burning  or  burying  in  quicklime.  Cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting of  the  premises  is  thereafter  done  under  the  supervision  of  this 
department. 

The  loss  of  animals  killed  on  account  of  glanders  is  borne  by  the  owner 
as  the  state  does  not  pay  indemnity  for  them.  It  would  appear  that  an 
appropriation  for  indemnity  for  glandered  horses  should  be  made  and 
thereby  assist  in  eradicating  the  disease,  as  the  owners  would  give  better 
co-operation  were  they  to  receive  compensation  for  destroyed  animals. 
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HOR8IC8  TESTED  FOR  GLANDERS  Jvly  1,  10M.  TO  JVlfB  SS,  ISSX. 


COUNTTER 

Number 

Horses 

Terted 

Number 
Healthy 

Number 
Dlseaeed 

Number 

Slauffh 

tered 

of 
tteaeton 

Cheimn 

U 
5 

10 
18 

1 
41 
35 
85 
28 

8 

5 
15 

1 
87 

18 
5 
5 

IS 

1 

41 

84 

S3 

27 

8 

5 

18 

1 

85 

1 
6 

i 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
5 

i 

2 

1 


2 

2 

7  14% 

Douglas 

Perry 

30  00% 

Franklin 

Grays  Harbor 

Klickitat 

Okanogan. 

2.89% 

8pokan6. 

5  71*^ 

Sterens 

3  S7% 

Thunton 

Walla  WaUa 

Whatoom 

13.33% 

Whitman 

Yakima 

5.4% 

Totals 

248 

22» 

14 

14 

a  76% 

• 

HEMORRHAGIC  SEPTICEMIA. 

The  prevalence  of  this  disease  throughout  the  state  seems  to  be  of 
much  importance  as  It  quite  similarly  affects  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

In  swine  It  Is  often  mistaken  for  Hog  Cholera;  In  fact,  the  two  diseases 
have  several  symptoms  In  common  and  In  many  outbreaks  they  exist  simul- 
taneously, thereby  making  a  diagnosis  much  more  difficult. 

The  disease  has  not  manifested  Itself  to  any  great  extent  in  sheep,  but 
It  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  loss  in  cattle.  The  disease  is  usually 
characterized  by  rather  sudden  death  and  may  affect  one  or  more  animals 
in  a  herd.  It  Is  always  advisable  to  vaccinate,  as  a  preventive,  all  remaining 
animals  of  a  herd  not  showing  symptoms,  and  in  many  Instances  a  curative 
treatment  Is  given  with  good  results.  Isolation  of  sick  from  well  animals 
and  the  proper  sanitary  measures  are  very  effective  means  of  controlling 
the  disease.  All  animals  that  die  from  this  disease  should  be  either  burned 
or  buried  in  quicklime.  The  department  does  not  furnish  biologies  for  the 
treatment  of  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia,  but  they  can  be  purchased  through 
the  veterinarians  throughout  the  state. 


CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION. 

The  prevalence  of  infectious  abortion  in  the  herds  throughout  this 
state,  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  been  of  great  significance.  Its  ravages 
are  well  known  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  dairy  and  breeding  industry, 
and  the  losses  resulting  from  it  and  Its  sequel  are  estimated  to  be  second 
only  to  tuberculosis. 

It  has  been  erroneously  held  that  it  cannot  be  hoped  to  eradicate  or 
control  abortion  until  its  biology  is  known;  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  a 
disease  does  not  necessarily  control  the  disease,  nor  does  ignorance  thereof 
prevent  its  control. 

The  eradication  of  abortion  in  cattle  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
mere  knowledge  of  its  biology,  but  rather  by  learning  how  the  causative 
Infection  Invades  the  organs  of  the  animal,  how  to  prevent  such  invasion, 
and,  if  possible,  how  to  destroy  or  render  inert  the  infection  already  present. 
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The  disease  being  of  a  chronic  nature,  there  is  a  tendency  to  acquire 
an  immunity.  To  keep  an  animal  until  such  immunity  is  acquired  is  a 
speculative  proposition,  and  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  not  always  the 
wise  move,  moreover,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  commercial  and  breeding 
value  of  the  animal. 

At  present  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  method  or  agent  that  will 
serve  as  a  proven  cure  for  abortion.  Several  methods  have  been  tried,  with 
varied  degree  of  success.  The  sequelae,  or  diseased  conditions  resulting 
from  abortion,  seems  to  be  of  greater  significance  than  the  mere  fact  that 
an  animal  aborts.  Apparently,  the  treatment  is,  at  this  time,  directed  more 
towards  the  conditions  following  abortion.  It  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  an 
animal  aborts,  but  usually  the  resulting  sterility  that  causes  an  owner  to 
sell  the  animal  to  a  butcher  or  to  an  unsuspecting  buyer,  who  may  in  time 
suffer  a  great  loss  from  the  introduction  of  a  diseased  animal  to  a  sound 
herd. 

At  this  time  several  of  the  investigators  are  placing  much  stress  on 
sanitation  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  abortion  and 
griving  secondary  consideration  to  any  biologic  or  medicinal  treatment; 
however,  not  losing  sight  of  surgical  measures  where  indicated. 

Restrictions  as  to  the  sale  of  cattle  affected  with  or  exposed  to  infectious 
abortion  may  in  time  be  found  advisable.  This  should  be  contingent  upon 
the  result  of  the  research  now  being  carried  on  by  the  many  investigators. 

RABEBS. 

Rabies  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  filterable  micro* 
organism  known  as  negri  bodies.  It  is  usually  transmitted  by  the  bite  of 
an  infected  animal  to  other  animals  and  to  man.  Practically  all  warm- 
blooded animals  are  susceptible  to  rabies. 

The  period  of  incubation,  or  the  time  elapsing  between  the  bite  and 
development  of  the  first  symptoms,  is  extremely  variable.  Three  factors 
seem  to  infiuence  the  incubation  period;  usually  the  virulence  of  the  organ- 
ism, susceptibility  of  the  animal  and  the  site  of  infection.  It  is  from  ten 
days  to  one. year.  In  dogs  and  swine  the  period  of  incubation  is,  as  a  rule, 
brief — ten  to  thirty  d^ys;  in  cattle  and  horses  somewhat  longer — mostly 
one  to  three  months.  Young  animals  develop  the  disease  earlier  than 
old  ones. 

Surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  the  site  of  infection,  together  with 
the  Pasteur  treatment,  which  is  a  series  of  vaccinations,  is  the  only  logical 
treatment  and  the  one  that  should  be  employed  at  all  times  in  man.  Animals, 
if  valuable  enough  to  warrant  it,  can  be  successfully  treated. 

This  disease  has  been  quite  widespread  over  several  counties  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  In  every  instance  where  people  or  livstock  have 
been  bitten  it  has  been  traced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  rabid  coyotes. 
In  fact,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  trouble  has  been  in  coyotes.  Several  people 
have  had  to  take  the  Pasteur  treatment,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  has  the 
disease  been  fatal  to  man. 

To  establish  quarantine  against  coyotes  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
one  against  dogs  running  at  large  or  unmuzzled  is  not  as  eflfective  as  desired. 
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The  only  safe  way  is  to  vaccinate  all  dogs  with  the  preventive  vaccine,  and 
this  can  he  done  at  very  little  expense. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  SUte  co-operatins 
have  a  force  of  hunters  and  trappers  working  in  the  infected  districts,  bat 
here  again  lack  of  funds  has  been  a  handicap.  It  is  possible  to  kill  off  the 
coyotes,  but  in  addition  to  this  all  dogs  should  be  vaccinated  and  a  law  to 
that  effect  should  be  enacted. 

ANTHRAX. 

During  this  biennium  no  authenticated  cases  of  Anthrax  have  been 
recorded.  Reports  of  the  disease  from  various  parts  of  the  state  have  been 
investigated,  but  the  bacteriological  or  laboratory  examination  has  been 
negative  in  each  case.  Basing  our  deductions  on  the  laboratory  examination, 
which  is  the  best  and  surest  means  of  diagnosis,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Anthrax  is  not  present  or  has  not  been  diagnosed  as  such  in  this  state. 

Nearly  all  species  of  animals  are  susceptible  to  this  disease,  and  while 
it  may  be  cured  in  man,  if  taken  in  time,  it  is  a  highly  fatal  disease. 

Several  biological  houses  now  manufacture  a  serum  and  a  vaccine  used 
in  the  control  and  treatment  of  Anthrax. 

BliAGKUBO  (MUzbrand). 

Blackleg  is  an  acute  infectious,  but  not  contagious,  disease  of  cattle, 
and  may  affect  other  ruminants  and  swine.  It  manifests  itself  in  young 
cattle,  rarely  in  older  cattle. 

This  disease  has  become  so  well  known  to  cattlemen  that  it  is  little 
feared  by  them,  due  to  the  fact  that  vaccinating  as  a  preventive  is  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  spring  and  fall  round-up.  This  prophylactic 
treatment  is  very  effective  and  the  control  measures  very  efficient.  Only 
a  few  cases  have  occurred  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Cascades,  while  it  would 
be  quite  general  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  were  it  not  for  the  treatment 
given. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  discontinued  supply- 
ing this  department  with  this  vaccine,  making  it  necessary  for  the  stockmen 
to  purchase  this  biologic  themselves  as  the  state  does  not  have  an  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose. 

HOG  CHOLERA. 

While  this  disease  has  not  shown  any  increase  during  the  biennium, 
its  complete  eradication  has  not  been  effected. 

The  swine  industry  in  this  state  is  not  of  much  volume  in  comparison 
with  the  Central  States,  and  the  farmers  and  breeders  have  not  become 
accustomed  to  the  necessity  of  vaccinating  as  a  preventive  against  Cholera, 
but  rather  they  have  been  content  to  wait  until  the  disease  manifested  itself 
and  then  vaccinate  their  hogs  or  quit  the  business,  which  was  usually  of 
secondary  importance. 

This  disease  has  not  been  general  in  any  part  of  the  state,  rather  occur- 
ring sporadically  over  the  entire  state.  This  department,  aware  of  the 
future  prospects  of  the  live  stock,  and  particularly  the  swine  industry,  has 
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recently  made  arrangements  whereby,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  a  Veterinary  Inspector  has  been  placed  in  this 
state  to  teach  preventive  disease  measures  to  the  swine  breeders  and  assist 
them  in  this  industry.  With  the  service  that  the  two  departments  are  now 
able  to  give,  it  is  expected  and  hoped  that  the  raising  and  feeding  of  hogs 
will  become  a  far  more  profitable  business  than  in  the  past. 

The  sale,  use  and  distribution  of  hog  cholera  virus  in  this  state  is  under 
the  supervision  of  this  department  and  only  licensed  graduate  veterinarians 
are  allowed  to  use  it  and  then  only  upon  permission  from  the  Director  of 
Agriculture.  The  unrestricted  use  of  virus  has  in  the  past  been  a  source 
of  many  new  centers  of  infection  from  which  the  disease  has  spread. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  wish  to  give  all  (lue  consideration  and  credit 
to  the  practicing  veterinarians  and  stockmen  who  have  so  ably  assisted  the 
department  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  livestock  diseases. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  C.  PBLTON, 
Supervisor  Dairy  and  Livestock  Division. 
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DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE. 


Hon.  E.  L.  French, 

Director  of  Agriculture, 
Olympla,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Division  of  Horticulture  covering  parts  of  the  years  of  1920,  1921 
and  1922. 

During  this  period  the  horticultural  industry  of  the  state  has  continued 
to  Increase  rapidly  in  importance,  and  the  state  is  again  the  leading  apple 
state  of  the  Nation,  having  produced  in  1921  about  one-t^ird  of  all  tlie 
commercial  apple  crop  of  the  United  States.  Other  phases  of  fruit  growins 
have  also  increased  in  relative  importance  until  the  value  of  fruit  crop  of 
the  state  is  distinctly  greater  than  it  ever  has  been  in  comparison  with  that 
of  other  farm  crops. 

With  the  Increase  In  acreage  of  fruits  has  come  a  greater  problem  in 
the  control  of  certain  fruit  pests  and  diseases.  This  situation,  combined 
with  the  quarantine  law  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  commercial  certificate  inspection  service,  is  creating  an  ever  increasing 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  horticultural  division. 

PliAX  OF  WORK. 

During  the  past  biennium  we  have  used  practically  the  same  distribu- 
tion of  Inspectors-at-Large  as  during  the  preceding  four  years.  This  arrange- 
ment has  ncrt  been  entirely  satisfactory  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  give 
the  service  that  has  been  demanded  with  the  limited  number  of  men  at  our 
disposal,  and  it  has  also  been  impossible  to  pay  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  training  and  responsibility  required  of  our  men.  The  state  has  indeed 
been  fortunate  in  the  type  of  men  who  have  carried  on  the  inspection  work 
and  a  report  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation  among  them  and  the  faithful  and  untiring  service  they  have 
given.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the  state  is  divided  into  ten  horti- 
cultural districts  with  an  Inspector-at-Large  in  charge  of  each  district. 
These  districts  range  in  size  from  one  to  five  counties — in  most  cases  four 
to  five. 

Under  the  horticultural  law  each  county  is  expected  to  make  a  sufficient 
appropriation  to  care  for  the  horticultural  inspection  work  in  that  county, 
and  most  of  the  counties  in  which  fruit  growing  is  an  important  industry 
have  made  some  provision  for  carrying  on  this  work.  The  size  of  the 
appropriation  depends  in  most  cases  upon  the  importance  of  the  fruit  crop 
and  the  number  of  deputies  ranges  from  one  part  or  full  time  man  in  some 
counties  to  seven  or  eight  full  time  men  in  the  larger  fruit  growing  counties. 
Several  of  the  west  side  counties,  however,  in  which  fruit  growing  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important  as  the  logged-off  land  increases,  have  not 
made  any  provision  for  inspection  in  the  years  past. 

It  is  very  important  that  each  of  the  fruit  growing  counties  make 
provision  for  horticultural  inspection,  not  only  to  help  control  the  pests 
that  already  exist  in  that  county,  but  also  to  prevent  the  importation  of  new 
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pests  or  diseases  into  that  part  of  the  state.  Most  of  our  present  serious 
fruit  pests  and  diseases  were  imported  into  the  state,  and  there  are  many 
more  which  are  doing  millions  of  dollars  damage  annually  in  nearby  states 
which  have  not  yet  become  established  here.  The  relatively  small  sum 
needed  for  plant  inspection  work,  is  therefore  an  excellent  investment. 
There  are  28  counties  in  the  state  which  made  some  provision  for  local 
Inspection  work  in  1922,  so  that  the  total  number  of  year  round  inspectors 
for  the  state  was  about  40.  This  number  was  increased  to  about  100  during 
the  harvest  and  shipping  season,  but  the  additional  expense  was  born  by 
the  certificate  fees.  Of  course,  the  work  in  the  different  districts  has  varied 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  particular  problems  of  that 
locality,  but  all  have  followed  the  same  general  plan. 

Generally  speaking,  growing  conditions  for  the  horticultural  products 
have  been  good  in  1920,  1921  and  1922,  though  the  1922  drought  cut  the 
berry  and  prune  yields  to  some  extent.  In  most  districts  the  work  starts 
in  the  late  winter  and  spring  with  a  general  clean-up  campaign  encouraging 
people  to  spray  their  orchards  for  the  control  of  the  various  pests  and  dis- 
eases. In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  enforce  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  clean-up  of  neglected  orchards  as  a  protection  to  other  nearby  orchards, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  tr^e  fruits  is  especially  evident  on  the  west 
side  where  this  has  been  done. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  planting  of  nursery  stock  in  the 
spring  during  the  past  two  years,  as  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  on  ship- 
ments given  later.  This,  of  course,  has  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  time 
being  spent  on  the  inspection  of  nursery  shipments  to  see  that  pests  and 
diseases  were  not  introduced  and  disseminated.  A  few  of  the  larger  nur- 
series pay  the  expense  of  having  a  man  to  inspect  all  their  shipments,  but 
most  of  the  nursery  stock  inspection  must  of  necessity  be  a  police  measure. 
Many  pests  have  been  intercepted  in  this  way,  and  the  infected  stock  has 
either  been  disinfected  or  destroyed.  As  usual  the  greatest  number  of  trees 
have  been  condemned  for  Crown  Gall,  though  in  many  instances  the  Eastern 
Peach  Borer  has  been  found  as  well  as  the  Flat-headed  Apple  Borer,  several 
kinds  of  Scale,  Pear  Thrips,  Strawberry  Weevils,  Crown  Borers,  Cane  Borers 
and  many  other  insect  pests  as  well  as  diseases  such  as  Anthracnose,  Fire 
Blight,  Apple  Powdery  Mildew,  California  Peach  Blight,  Peach  Yellows  and 
many  others. 

QUARANTINE  WORK. 

During  the  summer  months  the  campaigrn  is  continued  against  various 
pests  and  diseases  as  they  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  the  men 
have  spent  considerable  time  in  enforcing  quarantine  orders  issued  under 
authority  of  the  new  1921  quarantine  law.  The  quarantines  so  far  in  effect 
are  against  the  following  pests  and  diseases:  No.  1 — Revoking  all  Previous 
Quarantine  Orders.  No.  2 — Pertaining  to  White  Pine  Blister  Rust.  No.  3 — 
Pertaining  to  Corn  Products  and  the  European  Corn  Borer.  No.  4 — Per- 
taining to  the  Alfalfa  Weevil.  No.  5 — Pertaining  to  Pear  Thrips.  No.  6 — 
Pertaining  to  Strawberry  Root  Weevils  and  Crown  and  Cane  Gall  of  Berry 
Plants.  No.  7 — Pertaining  to  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  in  Washington. 
No.  8 — Amendment  to  Quarantine  Order  No.  4.  No.  9 — Pertaining  to  Peach 
Yellows  and  Peach  Rosette.     No.   10 — Pertaining  to  the  Potato  Eel  worm 
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and  Potato  Tuber  Moth.  No.  11 — Pertaining  to  Eastern  Filbert  Blight. 
No.  12 — Amendment  to  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  in  Washington  (No.  7). 
No.  13 — Second  Amendment  to  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Quarantine  in 
Washington  (No.  7). 

Probably  the  most  inspections  have  been  made  under  the  Alfalfa  Weevil 
Quarantine,  the  Potato  Tuber  Moth  Quarantine,  the  Strawberry  Weevil  and 
Cane  Gall  Quarantine  and  the  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Quarantine.  Under 
each  of  these  orders,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  intercept  shipments  in 
violation  of  them,  and  in  several  cases  it  has  been  especially  fortunate  that 
the  shipments  were  caught.  This  applies  in  particular  to  two  car  lots  of 
California  potatoes  infected  with  the  Potato  Tuber  Moth,  which  the  import- 
ers made  several  attempts  to  have  unloaded  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
These  were  finally  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

COXDITIOXS  BY  DISTRICrTO. 

In  checking  up  the  work  in  the  various  districts  there  are  a  number 
of  features  that  are  of  special  interest. 

In  District  Number  1  we  have  had  the  Pear  Thrlps  to  contend  with. 
These  have  appeared  in  orchards  close  to  the  Oregon  line,  and  it  has  been 
quite  definitely  Established  that  they  have  been  imported  from  that  state. 
This  is  proving  to  be  a  very  difficult  situation  to  handle  as  the  men  on  the 
Oregon  side  are  making  no  attempt  to  control  this  pest.  In  the  Clarkston 
District  the  formerly  serious  infections  of  San  Jose  Scale  and  California 
Peach  Blight  have  both  been  brought  under  control  by  systematic  spraying. 

In  District  Number  2,  or  the  Spokane  Section,  the  big  pest  control 
problem  has  been  the  Colorado  Lieaf  Roller.  Through  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  Spokane  County  a  man  was  put  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  where  the  right  oil  sprays  are  properly 
applied  and  then  followed  up  by  heavy  arsenical  sprays  even  the  worst  cases 
of  Leaf  Roller  infestations  can  be  controlled. 

In  District  Number  3,  the  Kennewick-Prosser  Section,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  horticultural  situation  is  the  heavy  planting  of  grapes.  This 
district  has  its  troubles  with  pests  and  diseases,  but  they  are  not  essentially 
different  from  those  of  other  districts  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Climbing  Cat 
Worm,  which  has  required  special  attention. 

In  the  Wenatchee  Section,  or  District  No.  4,  the  Pear  Leaf  Blister  Mite 
has  appeared  on  the  apple,  and  in  1921  did  considerable  damage.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1922,  however,  a  campaign  was  carried  on  to  get  the  growers 
to  spray  thoroughly  for  this  pest.  The  result  is  that  there  is  very  little  of 
its  work  to  be  found  except  in  a  very  few  orchards  where  the  proper  spray 
was  not  applied.  In  this  district,  as  well  as  In  other  districts  in  1922,  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  percentage  of  wormy  apples.  This  is 
probably  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  but  the  main  reason  in  all  probability 
is  the  unusually  favorable  season  for  the  developments  of  the  worms.  The 
weather  has  been  so  warm  that  both  the  fruit  and  worms  have  developed 
very  rapidly,  thus  leaving  more  space  between  spray  drops  for  the  extra- 
ordinarily large  number  of  worms  to  find.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
older  hotter  parts  of  the  fruit  districts,  and  thus  the  tonnage  of  the  good 
fruit  has  been  cut  somewhat  around  the  city  of  Wenatchee. 
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The  Yakima  Valley,  or  District  No.  5,  has  developed  its  own  special 
problems.  We  have  had  several  outbreaks  of  the  Colorado  PoUto  Beetle, 
and  to  date  these  have  been  promptly  and  effectively  stamped  out.  Of  course, 
the  Codling  Moth  was  unusually  bad  In  the  dlstHct  also,  but  we  have  had 
some  excellent  proof  that  even  against  these  odds  the  worms  can  be  con- 
trolled. One  orchardist  in  1921  had  so  many  worms  on  his  25-acre  tract 
that  he  was  completely  discouraged  with  his  control  measures,  and  he, 
therefore,  asked  the  Local  Inspector  to  take  charge  of  the  spray  program. 
This  was  done  with  the  result  that  there  were  few  worms  and  stings  in  1922 
In  the  whole  orchard  except  in  a  few  Rome  Beauty  trees  near  the  chicken 
house.  The  Red  Spider  was  also  particularly  troublesome  in  1922,  as  was 
the  Wire  Worm  in  the  potato  fields.  The  growers  of  the  state  need  con- 
siderable help  In  working  out  control  measures  for  the  Red  Spider,  the  Wire 
Worm  and  the  Potato  Eelworm. 

In  District  Number  6,  which  includes  the  apple  section  of  the  White 
Salmon  District  and  the  prunes  of  Clarke  County,  the  department  put  on 
as  an  Intensive  clean-up  campaign  as  funds  permitted,  and  succeeded  in 
setting  many  of  the  old  orchards  cleaned  up  as  well  as  a  more  complete 
spray  program  followed  in  the  commercial  orchards.  One  of  the  biggest 
problems,  however,  in  the  White  Salmon  District  Is  that  of  orchard  soil 
fertility  and  its  relation  to  water  supply.  The  local  inspector  was  able  to 
put  on  a  very  good  packing  school  which,  in  addition  to  general  advice  on 
pest  control  and  orchard  management,  has  helped  materially  in  improving 
the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  pack.  It  should  also  be  born  in  mind, 
that  Vancouver  Is  very  important  as  an  entry  point  for  nursery  stock,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  both  from  the  east  and  Oregon  and  California  on  the  south. 
Better  provision  should  be  made  for  the  Inspection  of  incoming  shipments 
at  this  point. 

In  District  Number  7,  or  that  extending  from  Chehalls  to  Willapa 
Harbor,  Grays  Harbor  and  Olympia,  inspection  of  berry  fields  under  the  berry 
quarantines  has  taken  up  much  time.  In  addition  to  this  an  intensive  clean- 
up campaign  was  put  on,  particularly  in  Olympia,  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1922.  This,  combined  with  the  favorable  season's  growth,  has 
produced  the  best  and  cleanest  tree  fruits  found  in  this  district  for  many 
years.     The  cranberry  work  will  be  mentioned  separately. 

In  District  No.  8,  which  includes  the  Puyallup  Valley  and  the  Olympic 
Peninsula,  the  Tent  Caterpillars,  Strawberry  Weevils,  Cane  Qall  and  Cherry 
Fruit  Maggot  did  serious  damage,  and  have  proved  the  necessity  of  having 
more  money  for  the  fight  against  them.  The  Cherry  Fruit  Maggot  is 
particularly  insidious  because  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  fruit  contains  the 
maggot.  There  is  no  place  In  the  world  where  the  sweet  cherry  can  be 
grown  to  greater  perfection  than  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  it  will 
he  an  enormous  loss  to  let  this  pest  get  well  started. 

In  District  Number  9,  or  King  County,  in  addition  to  the  regular  inspec- 
tion work,  considerable  time  and  effort  was  spent  on  the  fight  against  the 
European  Earwig.  This  was  financed  for  most  part  by  the  City  of  Seattle 
and  in  those  districts  where  it  was  possible  to  see  that  all  property  was 
properly  baited,  the  clean-up  was  very  effective. 
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In  District  Number  10,  which  Includes  the  territory  from  Everett  to 
Bellingliam  and  the  island  counties,  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  on  the 
clean-up  of  old  orchards,  as  well  as  general  pest  control  work.  In  Snohomish 
County  the  First  National  Bank  of  Everett  made  it  possible  to  keep  a  man 
at  work  particularly  on  problems  of  the  berry  growers.  In  all  of  the  Puset 
Sound  territory  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of  small  fruits 
and  berries,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  orchard  census  tables  later  on. 

WHTTfi  PINE  BUSTER  RUST. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  various  districts  the  department 
carried  on  several  special  campaigns.  Some  of  the  quarantine  work  has 
already  been  mentioned,  but  the  quarantine  against  the  White  Pine  Blister 
Rust  has  probably  required  more  attention  than  any  other  one.  The  White 
Pine  Blister  Rust  was  reported  by  federal  authorities  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area  in  the  fall  of  1921.  After  a  conference  in  Portland 
in  December,  it  was  agreed  that  the  movement  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
and  white  pines  would  be  prohibited  within  Western  Washington,  and  that 
the  eradication  of  cultivated  black  currants  would  be  attempted  with  the 
help  of  federal  funds.  The  federal  office  of  Blister  Rust  Control  put  on 
quarantine  officers  to  intercept  shipments  in  violation  of  these  orders,  and 
they  also  put  on  scouts  to  locate  any  additional  infections  that  might  be 
found  within  the  state.  They  also  paid  the  salaries  of  six  men  to  secure 
the  eradication  of  black  currants,  particularly  in  the  Puget  Sound  area, 
under  the  direction  of  the  District  Inspector  at  Everett. 

This  work  was  continued  all  through  the  summer  of  1922.  and  the 
counties  of  San  Juan,  Island,  Skagit,  Snohomish,  Mason,  Pacific,  Clallam. 
Jefferson  and  most  of  Whatcom  have  had  all  of  the  cultivated  black  currants 
removed.  It  is  expected  that  the  eradication  of  black  currants  will  be  com- 
pleted in  all  the  counties  bordering  Puget  Sound  before  April  1,  1923. 

Scouting  this  summer  has  established  the  fact  that  the  White  Pines 
in  British  Columbia  are  very  seriously  infected,  and  infections  have  been 
found  on  black  currants  in  about  fifty  places  in  the  Puget  Sound  District 
and  also  in  the  Willapa  Harbor  and  Grays  Harbor  sections,  but  the  infection 
on  the  white  pine  has  been  found  only  in  one  place  in  this  state,  namely, 
at  Blaine,  very  close  to  the  Canadian  line.  As  the  black  currant  has  proven 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  carrier  of  the  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  that  we 
have,  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  eradication  of  the  black  currant  under  the 
arrangements  mentioned  will  rid  us  of  this  dreaded  disease. 

CRAXBERRV  WORK. 

Another  line  of  special  activity  has  been  the  work  among  the  cranberry 
bogs  in  Pacific  and  Grays  Harbor  Counties.  This  work  was  carried  on 
particularly  with  the  help  of  Pacific  County  and  state  funds  in  both  1921 
and  1922.  The  foundation  work  for  the  clean-up  campaign  was  laid  in  1921 
and  in  1922  the  department  was  particularly  successful  in  getting  all  of 
the  bogs  cared  for.  Two  or  three  small  bogs  were  plowed  up,  about  sixty- 
five  acres  were  burnt  over  to  kill  the  pests  and  diseases  and  all  of  the  rest 
were  sprayed.  This  should  give  the  bogs  which  are  left  an  excellent  fresh 
start  towards  keeping  their  crop  clean  this  coming  year. 
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COMMEROIAIi  CERTIFIOATK  SERVICE. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1921,  the  horticultural  inspectors  In  the 
apple  districts  have  issued  a  commercial  certificate  of  inspection  or  report 
on  car  lots  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  a  fee  was  charged  for  this  service, 
though  there  was  no  specific  law  covering  this  work.  The  1921  session  of 
the  Legislature,  however,  gave  us  legal  authority  to  issue  such  a  certificate 
that  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  any  court  in  the  state.  Under  this 
law  arrangements  were  made  to  issue  a  certificate  of  inspection  similar  to 
that  in  use  by  the  Federal  Department  at  receiving  points.  The  Supervisor 
of  Horticulture  took  the  training  at  Chicago  and  a  federal  man  was  detailed 
to  help  unify  the  work.  As  a  result  the  certificate  work  immediately  became 
a  more  valuable  help  to  the  growers  and  shippers  and  the  new  type  of 
certificate  was  put  into  effect  in  all  parts  of  the  state  except  in  the  Wenatchee 
District.  About  13,000  car  loads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  inspected 
and  certified  during  the  1921  season,  about  half  of  which  carried  the  new 
type  of  certificate. 

The  work  was  so  successful  that  the  same  type  of  certificate  was  put 
into  use  in  1922  in  all  parts  of  the  state  shipping  fruita  and  vegetables,  and 
a  co-operative  agreement  was  made  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  a  new  federal  statute  which  provided  that  these  certificates 
would  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States.  This 
agreement  provided  that  the  work  be  carried  under  joint  state  and  federal 
supervision,  and  for  the  present  we  have  an  arrangement  whereby  part  of 
the  fees  for  the  inspection  are  set  aside  by  the  counties  to  pay  the  cost  of 
supervision.  The  demand  for  this  service  has  made  it  necessary  to  put  on 
about  seventy  extra  inspectors,  and,  of  course,  this  has  necessitated  a  great 
deal  of  extra  training  and  supervision  which  our  present  appropriation  did 
not  provide  for.  A  less  cumbersome  system  of  handling  the  fees  and  a 
larger  appropriation  to  take  care  of  the  supervision  of  this  work  are  urgently 
needed. 

AORICOiTURAIi  FAIRS. 

As  has  been  customary  in  the  past,  many  of  our  men  have  spent  some 
time  in  helping  out  with  the  agricultural  fairs  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
During  1922  we  have  not  done  as  much  of  this  as  the  public  demanded, 
since,  if  we  had,  it  would  have  seriously  interfered  with  our  other  work. 
The  time  given,  however,  has  been  well  spent,  for  in  addition  to  the  exhibits 
which  have  been  put  on,  showing  the  grading  and  standardization  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  the  control  of  pests  and  diseases,  some  of  the  men  have 
encouraged  and  helped  in  the  management  of  these  fairs,  thus  bringing 
together  excellent  demonstrations  of  what  the  best  care  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  produce.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Division  have  also 
acted  as  judges  at  a  number  of  fairs. 

GRADE  AND  PACK  CONFERENCES. 

As  required  by  the  Horticultural  Law,  as  amjended  in  1921,  the  Qrade 
and  Pack  conference  for  both  fruit  and  vegetables  has  been  held  in  December 
of  each  year.  These  conferences  have  as  usual  been  held  in  conjunction  with 
the   State  Horticultural   Association   meeting   at    Spokane,   where    various 
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members  of  the  department  have  helped  in  disseminating  information  about 
better  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  and  grading.  In  1921  we  were  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  getting  an  agreement  about  the  apple  and  potato  grades 
without  the  usual  friction  and  dissension.  Under  the  present  law,  howeyer, 
it  is  necessary  to  call  a  meeting  each  year  to  re-open  the  question  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  grades.  The  grades  have  been  well  enough  established  by 
this  time,  so  that  I  believe  the  Northwest  would  be  better  ofP  if  the  law 
were  changed  so  that  a  hearing  would  not  be  required  each  year,  but  still 
the  law  should  be  such  that  changes  could  be  made  in  the  grade  rules  if 
there  was  sufficient  reason  for  them. 

PROSECUTIONS. 

As  a  rule  the  fruit  growers  of  the  state  realize  the  necessity  of  sending 
out  of  the  state  only  fruits  of  uniformly  high  standards.  Occasionally, 
however,  we  have  reason  to  prosecute  a  grower,  dealer  or  by-products  plant 
because  it  insists  on  breaking  the  law  in  regard  to  mis-branding  fruits  or 
vegetables  or  the  sale  of  infected  fruit.  Two  by-products  plants  have  paid 
fines  for  retailing  wormy  fruits,  and  a  few  firms  have  done  the  same  for 
mis-branding.  We  have,  however,  lost  a  number  of  very  important  cases, 
mainly  either  because  the  local  prosecuting  attorney  was  not  familiar  with 
the  horticultural  law  and  the  method  of  handling  these  cases,  or  because 
they  could  not  find  time  to  take  them  up,  or  because  of  local  influence  they 
did  not  care  to  push  the  cases.  This  situation  has  been  bad  for  the  morale 
of  the  members  of  the  department,  and  even  though  by  far  the  larger 
majority  of  fruit  growers  want  the  standards  maintained  the  inspectors 
do  not  feel  that  they  have  the  backing  of  the  proper  authorities  in  enforcing 
the  law.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
make  some  arrangement  to -have  an  assistant  of  the  Attorney  General 
detailed  to  handle  all  of  its  cases  including  those  of  other  divisions.  This 
has  been  found  to  work  out  successfully  in  other  states  and  should  be 
welcomed  by  local  prosecuting  attorneys  as  it  relieves  them  of  some  work 
and  some  local  embarrassment. 

STATISTICS. 

In  addition  to  the  other  activities  of  the  inspectors  above  mentioned 
they  have  collected  considerable  data  bearing  on  the  horticultural  industry, 
which  is  of  interest  and  value.  The  following  tabulations  show  the  activities 
of  the  inspectors  in  detail  during  the  biennium.  Other  statistics  cover  Crop 
Reports,  Orchard  Census,  Spray  Materials  Used,  Greenhouse  Report,  Apple 
Storage  Report,  Nursery  Shipments,  By-products  Report,  Lists  of  By-Product 
Factories,  and  Lists  of  Licensed  Nurseries. 
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DISTRICT  HORTICUIiTVRAIi  INSPBCTORS. 

Dist.      Name.  Addreii.  Counties. 

"L    John  B.  WUey  WaUa  WalU.   Wash.,   Court      Columbia,    Walla   Walla.   Oar- 
House    Held,   Asotin,    Wbltman. 

2.    F.  £.  Baflej  Spokane,  Wash..  Court  House.. Spokane,  Stevens.  Pend  O'BeiUe. 

Ferry,  Lincoln. 

8.  W.  P.' Brown  Prosser,  Wash.,  Court  House.. Benton,   Franklin,   Adams. 

4.    F.   C.   Nielsen Wenatcbee,  Wash.,  Court 

House    Chelan,  Douglas,  Okanogan, 

Orant. 

6.    W.  L.  aose  Yakima,  Wash.,  Court  House.. Taklma,  Kittitas. 

6.  B.  B.  PhJpps  Vanoouver,  Wash..  507%  Main 

Street   Clarke,  Skamania,  Cowlitz, 

Klickitat.  Wahkiakum. 

7.  Theo.  Albert  Chehalls,   Wash Thurston,  Mason.  Lewis,  Orays 

Harbor,  Padfle. 

&    Henry   Huff    Sumner,  Wash Pierce,   Kitsap.   Clallam,   Jafler- 

son. 

9.  J.  C.  Eakle  Seattle,  Wash..   417  County- 

City  Bklg King. 

10.    C.  O.  Weiss   Ererett,  Wash.,  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Island,  San  Juan.  Whateom, 

Skagit.  Snohomish. 
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FRUIT  CROP  RBPORT  FOR  1920. 
(Im  Carloads) 


DISTRIOT 

Apples 

Pears 

m 

Peaches 

Prunes 
Plums 

Oberrles 

Straw- 
benfes 

1 

862% 

1,962 

806 

9,607 

7,792 

488 

89 

4 

115 

29 

17% 
19 
29 
611 
1,275 
28 

8 

2 
81 
42 

74 
14 

246 

180 

6 

272 

40 

•      10 

75 

180 

6 

500 
11 
24 

118% 

6 

8 

117 

47 

14 

6 

xd 

40 

12% 

2 

8 

25 

4 

5 

« 

78 

7 

2 

8 

22 

9 

150 

10 

19 

Total 

21,102% 

2,067% 

409 

1.067 

457 

306 

DIBTBIOT 

Aprloots 

Mixed 
Fruits 

Fresh 
Rasp- 
berries 

Black- 
berries 

Loffan- 
berrles 

Goose- 
berries 

Currants 

Grapes 

1 

6 

■"72 

4 
% 

% 

60 
66 

i 

1 
42 
87 
16 

4 

16 
20 
66 
23 

2 

1 

""46 
5 

% 

7 

2 

i 

"    "ii 
2 

1 

2 

8 

2 

4 

6 

80 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

10 

2 

Total 

88 

126 

97 

128 

48 

9%.           14 

84 
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Nanve  of  Company  and  Location  of  Plant.  Kind  of  Plant. 

Rupert  Co.,  A.,  No.  Puyallup Cannery 

Salter's  Cider  Works,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

Schneider  &  Co.,  F.,  Seattle Cider  Mill 

Seattle  &  Pu^et  Sound  Packing:  Company,  Seattle   Cannery 

Sedro  WooUey  Cannery,  Sedro  Woolley Cannery 

Setter's  Cider  Works,  Spokane Cider  and  Vinegar 

Selah  Fruit  Growers  Inc.,  Selah Evaporator 

Shepherd  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Wenatchee Evaporator 

South  Bend  Canning  Co.,  South  Bend Cannery 

Spokane  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

Spokane  Cider  Works.  Spokane Cider  Mill 

State  Penitentiary,  Walla  Walla  Co Evaporator 

Sunnybrook  Cannery,  Snohomish Cannery 

Washington  Berry  Growers,  Sumner Cannery 

Washington  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Grandview Cannery 

Washington  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Wenatchee Cannery 

Washington  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Yakima Evaporator 

Webster  &  Heyl,  Seattle Cider  Mill 

Takima  Food  Products  Co.,  Yakima Cider  and  Vinegar 

Tounglove  &  Co.,  Sunnyside Cannery 

Younglove  &  Co.,  Tacoma ' Cannery 

Names  Company,  Paul,  Tacoma Cider  and  Vinegar 

Baker  Company,  H.  A.,  Sumner Cannery 

Ijist  of  Nnrserymen  Uoensed  to  Do  Business  In   the   State    of  Washington, 

November  1,  1022. 

ADAMS   COUNTY. 
Kittel,  J.  C Ritzville 

BENTON    COUNTY. 

Freeman,    Fred    P.,    (Home   Nursery   Co.) Richland 

Gardner,  J.  R.,  (Gardner's  Nursery  Co.) Kennewick 

Nlckerson,   P.   E.,    (Prosser  Nurseries) Prosser 

Wray,  Horace  E.,  (Kennewick  Nursery  Co.) Kennewick 

CHELAN  COUNTY. 

Chelan  Greenhouse  &  Nursery  Company Chelan 

Columbia  &  Okanogan  Nursery  Company.  Inc Wenatchee 

Milot-Mllls    Company Wenatchee 

Lamer,  George  Washington Wenatchee 

CLARKE   COUNTY. 

Cooper,  W.  I..  Route  No.  1 Camas 

Holton,  I.  S Vancouver 

Langlois,  E.  C,  3504  E.  7th  Street Vancouver 

Luepke,   Frank,   13th   and  Washington  Streets Vancouver 

Riegle.   Emanuel,   Route  No.   6 Vancouver 

Payne.    Frank    E Camas 

COWLITZ  COUNTY. 
Kean,   J.    T.,    (Kelso   Nursery  Co.)    Box   31 Kelso 

GRAYS  HARBOR   COUNTY. 
Baila,    John    M Aberdeen 
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Walsrht,  Charles  H.,  6537  Greenwood  Ave Seattle 

Wessman  &  Strander Renton  Junction 

Whitney,   F.    A..    3846    84th   Ave.   W Seattle 

Wylie,  Thomas,  5138  Holly  Street Seattle 

Tabukl,  Kamejl,  Box  70 Houghton 

Tabuki,  Terumatsu,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  75 Bellevue 

Yokes,  Rudolph  T.,  5422  California  Ave Seattle 

Anderson,   H.    P.    (University   Floral   Shop),    4309    14th   Ave. 

N.  E Seattle 

Greene,   J.  A.,  and  Frankle  L.    (Greene's  Nursery),   3104   W. 

McGraw  Ave Seattle 

Sand ved,  Peder.  1808  39th  St.  N Seattle 

Sherbrooke,  W.  E Kirkland 

Showers,  C.  W.,  and  Run^e,  J.  E.,  (Floristan  Dahlia  Gardens) 

Route  No.  2 Kent 

Stuber  &  Richardson Bryn  Mawr 

Leissler,    Fred    (Apple    Blossom    Place    Nursery),     Route     6, 

Box  429   Seattle 

ReKftlia,   Joseph.   450  N.   34th  Street Seattle 

Sandahl,  Eugene  N.,  (The  Burdett  Co.)  1st  &  Denny  Way.. Seattle 
Flaerer,  a.  B.,   (Evergreen  Nursery) Medina 

KITSAP  COUNTY. 

Horikoshi,  Hatsuziro.  R.  F.  D..  Box  86 Port  Blakeley 

Katayama,  Isasaburo.  R.  F.  D.,  Box  56 Port  Blakeley 

Moore,  Benjamin  F.,  and  Beulah  I., Poulsbo 

Nakagrawa,  Toyaichi,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  68 Port  Blakeley 

Nakamura,    H.   M Poulsbo 

Okamoto,  Shlkatado,  P.  O.  Box  146 Winslow 

Olson,  E.  L Port  Blakeley 

Seko,  Zenmatsu,  R.  F.  D.  Box  77 Port  Blakeley 

Schrlcker,      Frank      C,     (Olympic    Flower     Shop)     5th     and 

Paciflc Bremerton 

Takayoshi,  Seinosuke.  P.  O.  Box  37 Port  Blakeley 

Urban,    E.    H.,    212    Second    Street Bremerton 

KITTITAS   COUNTY. 
Moffet,   Frederick   I.,   R.   F.  D.   No.   1 Ellensburff 

KLICKITAT  COUNTY. 

Mount  Adams  Nurseries Husum 

Wray,  E.  P.,  (White  Salmon  Nursery) White  Salmon 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

Leake,  W.  A Centralla 

Wibra,   Geo.  I.,   1630   Market  St Chehalis 

MASON  COUNTY. 

Somers.  Frank  S.,  and  Charles.  Jr.,  (Island  Belle  Nursery)  .Detroit 
Eckert  Fruit  Company Detroit 

OKANOKAN  COUNTY. 

Mohler,  William,    (Okanogan  Valley  Nurseries) Tonasket 

Johnson  &  Thayer,  Box  94 Okanogan 

PEND   OREILLE   COUNTY. 
Kiser,  E.  A Tiger 
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URBEN  HOLSB9  192U 


DISTRICT 

AMeMed 
Valuation 

Square  Feet 
ot  Glass 

1 

yohime  of 
BuBlnesa 

1 

$75.660  00 
97.122  75 

246.280 
352,120 

S127.200  00 

2 

193,700  00 

3 

4  

6.570  00 
40.000  00 

6.00O0O 
46.000  00 
20.000  00 

97.iaooo 

90.000 
80.000 
10.080 
70.490 
2S8.000 
441,425 

49,567  00 

5 

90,000  00 

6 

7.800  00 

7 

63.000  00 

8 

190,000  00 

9  

275.900  00 

10 

Total 

8388.522  75 

1.543.345 

1087.187  00 

GRBBlfHOVSB  REPORT  18S2. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


DISTRICT 


Number  I    Valuation 


Totali. 


17 

17 

2 

2 

9 

4 

6 

17 

75 

18 


167 


191.675  00 
96,822  75 

8,000  00 
10,440  00 
86,000  00 

4.200  00 

81,000  00 

24.260  00 

125.100  00 

9.610  00 


8482.097  75 


Square 
Fwt  or 
Glass 


SU7,3fi6 

383.120 

2,400 

48,0110 

60.750 

18.750 

103. OOO 

317,250 

968,640 

163,701 


yotameof 

Bufinesi 

Transacted 

Yearly 


$157,900  00 

220,700  00 

3,000  60 

41.350  00 

75,000  00 

12,500  00 

51,000  00 

153,500  00 

900,860  00 

62,400  00 


2.882.577   $1.257,200  00 


1991  STORAGE  REPORT,  BOXES. 


DISTRICT 

Common 

Cold 

Total 

1 

241.016 

80.000 

448.000 

4.969.020 

5.411.770 

6,000 

627.900 

79,300 

10.500.000 

791.000 

75,000 

316,616 

2 

80,000 

3 

62.000 

602.400 

2,538.510 

510.000 

4  

5,491.420 

5       

7.g60.2H0 

6 

6,000 

7  

182,000 

779.900 

8 

79,300 

0 

1.401 .9(tfi 
188.1ft) 

11.901.908 

10 

974.160 

Totals 

23.174,008 

4.914.91ft 

28.088.984 

STORAGE  REPORT  1922. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

fi. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


DISTRICT 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION I 


Common    i  leed  Storage 


Totals. 


408.040 
1.566.300 

483.000 
5.489.020 
6,611,770 

140,000 

114,012 
119.500 
187,000 
502.400 
2,688,510 

14.675 

.'6.000 

21.001.974 

2,299,773 

37.044,.'«2 

3.590 

53.991 

2,806,616 

866,320 

6,738,779 

Capadtr 


517,062 

1.685,800 

620,000 

5,991.420 

8.250.280 

140.000 

18.206 

88,991 

23,804,590 

2,666,096 

4S.78S.38I 
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BY-PRODUCTS  PLANTS   AND  CANNERIES. 

October  14,  1922. 
Name  of  Compmiy  and  Location  of  Plant.  Kind  of  Piaat. 


Arlincrton  Cannery,  Arling^ton Cannery 

Baker  Cannery  Co.,  Lynden Cannery 

Belliner^am  Prult  Co..  Bellinfirham Cannery 

Bergoust-Davis  &  Co.,   Seattle Cannery 

Blalock  Evaporator  Co.,  Walla  Walla  Co Evaporator 

Bishop  Bros..  Seattle Cider  Mill 

Buena  Evaporating  Co.,  Buena  Evaporator 

Burlingrton  Cannery,  Burlington Cannery 

California  Packing:  Co.,  Takima Evaporator 

Church  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kennewick Cider  Mill 

Clark-Chelan  Co.,  Chelan  Evaporator 

Cloud-Thomas  Co.,  Selah Evaporator 

Coast  Conserve  Co.,  Seattle  Cider  Mill 

Coast  Conserve  Co.,  Seattle Cannery 

Columbia  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Hanford .   Evaporator 

Cusick's  Cider  Works.,  Spokane   Cider  Mill 

Deem  Grear  Canning  Co.,  Mossy  Rock Cannery 

Dustin  Cannery,  Asotin  County Cannery 

Everett  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Everett Cannery 

Everson  Cannery,  Everson Cannery 

Ferguson  Cannery,  Snohomish  Cannery 

Ferndale  Cannery  Co.,  Ferndale Cannery 

Fisher  Canning  Co.,  Bellevue   Cannery 

Hill's  Cannery,  Asotin  County Cannery 

Hood  River  Cider  Store.  Seattle Cider  Mill 

Huting,  E.  T.,  Silver  Creek   Evaporator 

Inland  Cider  Works,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

Inland  Products  Co.,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

Jones  Bros.,  Takima Cider  Mill 

Keller-Lorenz  Co.,  Spokane  Cider  and  Vinegar 

Lewis  County  Canning  Co.,  Chehalis Cannery 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Seattle Cannery 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Yakima Cannery 

Lummi  Bay  Packing  Co.,  Bellingham   Cannery 

Lust  &  Walters  Processing  Co.,  Yakima Cannery 

Luther  Dehydrator,  Walla  Walla  Co Evaporator 

Martin,  P.  M.,  Grandview Evaporator 

Martin,  F.  M..  Zlllah Evaporator 

Montesano  Packing  Co.,  Montesano   Cannery 

Morehouse,  C.  S.,  Seattle   Bakery 

National  Fruit  Canning  Co.,  Seattle Cannery 

Northwest  Evaporating  Co.,  Cashmere Evaporator 

Northern  Pickle  Co.,  Tacoma Cannery 

Olympia  Canning  Co.,  Olympla Cannery 

Olympla  Canning  Co.,  Port  Townsend Cannery 

Oregon  Packing  Co.,  Asotin  County Cannery 

Oregon  Packing  Co.,  Vancouver Cannery 

Pacific  Cider  &  Vinegar  W^orks,  Seattle Cider  and  Vinegar 

Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Co.,  Seattle Cannery 

Pe  Ell  Canning  Co.,  Pe  Ell Cannery 

Petrie's  Cannery,  Asotin  County Cannery 

Port  Angeles  Cannery,  Port  Angeles Cannery 

Porter's  Products,  Mrs..  Seattle Cider  and  Cannery 

Pride  &  Co.,  W.  H.,  Bellingham Cannery 

Puyallup  &  Sumner  Canning  Co.,  Sumner Cannery 

Puyallup  &  Sumner  Fruit  Growers  Canning  Co.,  Puyallup  Cannery 

Handle  Canning  Co.,  Randle Cannery 
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Nam'e  of  Compmiy  and  Locsatlon  of  Plant.  Kind  of  Plant. 

Rupert  Co.,  A.,  No.  Puyallup Cannery 

Salter's  Cider  Works,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

Schneider  &  Co..  F.,  Seattle Cider  Mill 

Seattle  &  Pugret  Sound  Packing:  Company,  Seattle   Cannery 

Sedro  WooUey  Cannery,  Sedro  Woolley Cannery 

Seiter's  Cider  Works,  Spokane Cider  and  Vinegrar 

Selah  Fruit  Growers  Inc.,  Selah Evaporator 

Shepherd  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Wenatchee Evaporator 

South  Bend  Canning:  Co.,  South  Bend Cannery 

Spokane  Brewing:  &  Maltlngr  Co.,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

Spokane  Cider  Works,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

State  Penitentiary,  Walla  Walla  Co Evaporator 

Sunnybrook  Cannery,  Snohomish Cannery 

Washingrton  Berry  Growers,  Sumner Cannery 

Washing:ton  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Grandvlew Cannery 

Washingrton  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Wenatchee Cannery 

Washingrton  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Yakima Evaporator 

Webster  &  Heyl,  Seattle Cider  Mill 

Yakima  Food  Products  Co.,  Yakima Cider  and  Vinegrar 

Toungrlove  &  Co.,  Sunnyside Cannery 

Youngflove  &  Co.,  Tacoma '. Cannery 

Names  Company,  Paul,  Tacoma Cider  and  Vinegrar 

Baker  Company,  H.  A.,  Sumner Cannery 

liist  of  Nurserymen  Lloensed  to  Do  Business  in   the   State    of  'Washlnn^on, 

November  1,  1922. 

ADAMS   COUNTY. 
Kittel,  J.  C Ritzville 

BENTON    COUNTY. 

Freeman,    Fred    P.,    (Home   Nursery   Co.) Richland 

Gardner,  J.  R.,  (Gardner's  Nursery  Co.) Kennewick 

Nickerson,    P.    E.,    (Prosser   Nurseries) Prosser 

Wray,  Horace  E.,  (Kennewick  Nursery  Co.) Kennewick 

CHELAN  COUNTY. 

Chelan  Greenhouse  &  Nursery  Company Chelan 

Columbia  &  Okanog:an  Nursery  Company.  Inc Wenatchee 

MIlot-MiUs    Company Wenatchee 

Lamer,   Georgre  Washingrton Wenatchee 

CLARKE   COUNTY. 

Cooper,  W.  I.,  Route  No.  1 Camas 

Holton,  I.  S Vancouver 

Langlols,  E.  C.  3504  E.  7th  Street Vancouver 

Luepke,   Frank.   13th   and   Washingrton   Streets Vancouver 

Rlegle.   Emanuel,   Route  No.   6 Vancouver 

Payne,    Frank    E Camas 

COWLITZ  COUNTY. 
Kcan.   J.    T.,    (Kelso   Nursery  Co.)    Box   31 Kelso 

GRAYS  HARBOR   COUNTY. 
Balla,    John    M Aberdeen 
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KIKQ  COUNTY. 

Adams,  J.  W.,  (Richmond  Nurseries) Richmond  Beach 

Albertson,   E.,   1704  North   80th   Street Seattle 

Baer,   Charles  H.,   6633   Flora  Ave Seattle 

Bauer,   Christian,   630   28th  Ave.  No ' Seattle 

Beall  Greenhouse  Company,  Inc Vashon 

Bet2,    E.   F.,    P.   O.   Box    318 Renton 

Bladlne,  E.,  (Lakevlew  Rose  Gardens)  1601  15th  Ave.  No... Seattle 

Bonnell,  J.  J.,  2601  E.  Galer  Street Seattle 

J.  A.  Boyce  Seed  Company,  89  Pike  Street Seattle 

Carver,  E.  G.,  (Seattle  Nursery  Co.)  4520  Sunnyside  Ave Seattle 

Carver,  Gleason  A.,  2324  No.   60th  Street Seattle 

Dupea,  Thomas,  3829  Renton  Ave Seattle 

Dutton,  H.  O.,  3822  Ashworth  Ave Seattle 

Fabi.  B.   A.,  3711   12th  Ave.  N.  E Seattle 

Fujino,    J.,    (Pacific   Floral   Qo.) Seattle 

M.  Furuya  Company,  216  Second  Ave.  So Seattle 

Hamada,   Tokljlro,    462    27th   Ave.    No Seattle 

Heeere,  Otto,   (South  Park  Nursery)   Route  3,  Box  17 Seattle 

Hollywood  Gardens,  Inc.,   1534   Second   Ave Seattle 

Iseri,  Ruzo,  P.  O.  Box  86 Bryn  Mawr 

Harmellng,  Stephen  J.,  and  Edward,  (Island  Nursery  Co.). Vashon 

Iwasaki,  T.,  P.  O.  Box  38 Bryn  Mawr 

Kanada,  Shinsaku,  839  Elmgrrove  St.  So.  Park Seattle 

Kanno,   Shinziro,   R.   F.   D.   No,    1,   Box   9 Seattle 

Kempf ,    Peter,    8411    Belvedere   Ave Seattle 

Kuma^ai,  K.,  Route  No.   6.  Box  220 Seattle 

Kumasaka,  S.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Box  270 '. Seattle 

Kusumi,  Takesaburo,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  149 Bellevue 

Lansre,  Paul  E.,  6813  Weedin  Place Seattle 

Latona  Floral  Company,   347  E.  56th  Street Seattle 

Lester   &    Monahan,    8536   Greenwood    Ave Seattle 

Malmo  &   Company,   1900   Sixth  Ave Seattle 

Matsuda.  Tetsujiro,  6702  14th  Ave.  N.  W.. Seattle 

McClimans,  Lillian  M.,   6401   Ravenna  Ave Seattle 

McCoy,   C.   E.,   4839  Brandon   St Seattle 

Miyamoto,  Genzo,  Route  No.  2,  Box  268  A Auburn 

Mochlzukl,  Bunkichi,  1606   Pike  Place Seattle 

Mochizuki,  S.  Kazuyashi,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Box  306 Seattle 

Mochizukl.    Tomitoro,    6702    14th    Ave Seattle 

Moreran,    Henry   C,    1418    Third   Ave Seattle 

Morlta,  M.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Box  401 Seattle 

Morris,   Thos.,   1910   9th  Ave.   W Seattle 

Nishitani,  H..    (Oriental  Gardens  Co.)   R.   1,  Box  364 Seattle 

Noji,  Zenya,  (Columbia  Greenhouse  Co.)  3206  Juneau  St... Seattle 

Nomura,  Shiyokich,  6115  35th  Ave.  So Seattle 

O'Brien,  Philip  D.,  (Pioneer  Floral  Co.)  3118  Yesler  Way.. Seattle 

Paine  Brothers,   R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  797 Seattle 

Prentice,  Clarence,  (Prentice  Nurseries)   R.  No.  2 Kent 

Reid,  R.  T Bellevue 

Rosaia,  P.  F.,  &  Geo.  P.,  (Thomas  Floral  Co.)  1003  3rd  Av.. Seattle 

Saito,  Kumakichi,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  63 Bellevue 

Sano,   Fukuo,    1516   40th  Ave.   No Seattle 

Sheffield,  Mrs.  Geo.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 Burton 

Shimizu.   Kamon,  P.  O.   Box  55 Zenith 

Soderquist,   E.,    2029    10th   Ave.   No Seattle 

Stewart,  John  G.,  (Christopher  Nurseries)  R.  2,  Box  216A.. Auburn 

Suzuki,  Sosaku,  P.  O.  Box  1645 Renton 

Suzuki,    Y.,    (Auburn    Greenhouses) Auburn 

Uchida,  Tadatomo,  602  North  87th  St Seattle 

Vashon  Garden  Company,  Inc Vashon 
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Waisrbt,  Charles  H.,  6537  Greenwood  Ave Seattle 

Wessman  &  Strander Ronton  Junction 

Whitney,   P.   A.,    3846    84th   Ave.    W Seattle 

Wylle,  Thomas.  5138  Holly  Street Seattle 

Tabuki,  Kameji.  Box  70 Houffhton 

Yabukl,  Terumatsu,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  75 Bellevue 

Yokes,  Rudolph  T.,  6422  California  Ave Seattle 

Anderson,   H.    P.    (University   Floral   Shop),    4309    14th   Ave. 

N.  E Seattle 

Greene.   J.  A.,  and  Frankie  L.   (Greene's  Nursery),   3104  W. 

McGraw  Ave Seattle 

Sandved,  Peder,  1803  39th  St.  N Seattle 

Sherbrooke,  W.  E Kirkland 

Showers,  C.  W.,  and  Rungre.  X  B.,  (Floristan  Dahlia  Gardens) 

Route  No.  2 Kent 

Stuber  &  Richardson Bryn  Mawr 

Leissler,    Fred    (Apple    Blossom    Place    Nursery),     Route     6. 

Box  429   Seattle 

Recralia,   Joseph,   450  N.   34th  Street Seattle 

Sandahl,  Eugrene  N.,  (The  Burdett  Co.)  1st  &  Denny  Way.. Seattle 
Flacr?,  A.  B.,   (Evergrreen  Nursery) Medina 

KITSAP  COUNTY. 

Horikoshi,  Hatsuziro,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  86 Port  Blakeley 

Katayama,  Isasaburo,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  56 Port  Blakeley 

Moore,  Benjamin  F.,  and  Beulah  I., Poulsbo 

Nakaffawa,  Toyaichi,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  68 Port  Blakeley 

Nakamura,    H.   M Poulsbo 

Okamoto,  Shikatado,  P.  O.  Box  146 Winslow 

Olson,  E.  Li Port  Blakeley 

Seko,  Zenmatsu,  R.  F.  D.  Box  77 Port  Blakeley 

Schrlcker,      Frank      C,     (Olympic    Flower     Shop)     5th     and 

Pacific Bremerton 

Takayoshi,  Seinosuke.  P.  O.  Box  37 Port  Blakeley 

Urban,    E.    H.,    212    Second    Street Bremerton 

KITTITAS  COUNTY. 
Moffet,   Frederick  I.,   R.   F.   D.  No.   1 EUensburg: 

KLICKITAT  COUNTY. 

Mount  Adams  Nurseries Husum 

Wray,  E.  P.,  (White  Salmon  Nursery) White  Salmon 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

Leake,  W.  A Centralia 

Wibra,   Geo.  I.,   1530   Market  St Chehalis 

MASON  COUNTY. 

Somers,  Frank  S.,  and  Charles,  Jr.,  (Island  Belle  Nursery)  .Detroit 
Eckert  Fruit  Company Detroit 

OKANOKAN  COUNTY. 

Mohler,  William.    (Okanogran  Valley  Nurseries) Tonasket 

Johnson  &  Thayer.  Box  94 Okanogan 

PEND   OREILLE   COUNTY. 
Kiser,  E.  A Tiger 


• 
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PIBRCB  CX^UNTT. 

Burglehaus,   May  S.*    (Rosecroft  Nurseries) Sumner 

Qrlfflths.  F.  W.,  and  Lin^ham.  A.,  (Puyallup  Nursery). .  .Puyallup 

Lawler,  Georffe,  Oardenvtlle Tacoma 

Mlethke's  Nursery,  Route  No.  2.  Box  66 .Tacoma 

Pudor,  O.   M Puyallup 

Smith,  Joe Long:  Branch 

Turner,  Mrs.  Charles   H..   1211   So.  Verde  St Tacoma 

Smith,  F.  C.  (Smith  Floral  A  Nursery)  1716  So.  56th  St.. .  .Tacoma 

Snyder.    W.   A.,    dOt>    South    "L"    Street Tacoma 

Benthien.  Henry Tacoma 

SKAGIT   COUNTY. 
Chenoweth,  E.  B..   (Mount  Vernon  Nurseries) Mount  Vernon 

SNOHOMISH  COUNTY. 

Narrow,   John    F.,    (Edmonds   Nursery) Edmonds 

Ricketts,  W.  J..   (Snohomish  Nursery) Snohomish 

Jensen,   Oscar  E Richmond   Beach 

Burdett,  P.  H.,  (Meadowdale  Nursery)  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 Edmonds 

SPOKANE  COUNTY. 

Hubenthal.  Otto.  (Spokane  Nursery)  S  2009  Grand  Blvd.  .Spokane 

Imus  &  KlafTenbach.  N.  1724  Washingrton  St Spokane 

Janish,  Frank,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8 Spokane 

McGregror.  A..   1628  N.  W.  Boulevard Spokane 

Othmer,   J.   N.,   1906   Shannon   Ave Spokane 

Spokane  Seed  Company,  Inc Spokane 

Westlake.  T.  E.,  c/o  Westlake  Public  Mkt Spokane 

Burton,  Zolman  I.,  S.  523  Thor  Street Spokane 

Harris,  Frank  L.,   4508  N.  Lincoln  Ave Spokane 

Roadruck,  M.  Herbert,  4103  N.  Lincoln  Ave Spokane 

Overman's  Nursery,   29  Monroe  Street Spokane 

STEVENS  COUNTY. 
Covington,  Fred  J Kettle  Falls 

THURSTON  COUNTY. 
Brigga,  O.  W.,  (BriggB  Fruit  Ranch) Olympia 

WALLA  WALLA  COUNTY. 

Santo,  Ernest  F.,  (Walla  Walla  Valley  Nursery) Walla  Walla 

Youner  &  Lester Walla  Walla 

Phillips  Floral  Company Walla  Walla 

WHATCOM  COUNTY. 
Hopkins,  T.  R Ferndale 

WHITMAN  COUNTY. 
Bade  Brothers Collegre  Place 

YAKIMA  COUNTY. 

Applegret,    Cyrus    M Yakima 

Dragrgroo.  Eli,  (Naches  Helgrhts  Nursery) Yakima 

Erbland,   F.   F..   Route  No.   8,  Box   877 Yakima 

Hamilton  Nursery  Company,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Box  103 Yakima 

Irish.    A.    H.,    (Shamrock    Nursery) Donald 

Oliver,  Georgre  H..  (Yakima  Whlse  Nursery  Co.)  Box  1297. Yakima 

Smith,  A.  S.,  (Fruitvale  Nursery)  P.  O.  Box  752 Yakima 

Toppenish  Nursery  Company.  Inc Toppenish 

Washington  Nursery  Company Toppenish 

Yakima    Valley    Nursery    Company,    Inc Toppenish 
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IngrallB,  W.  D.,    (Incralls  Nursery  Company) Yakima 

Palmerston,  O.  F.,  (Taklma  Park  Landscape  Co.) Yakima 

Weimar,  W.   F Tieton 

Yakima  &  Columbia  River  Nursery  Co..  210  Miller  Blder--  .Yakima 

OUT    OF   STATE. 

Albany  Nurseries,  Inc Albany,  Oregon 

American  Rose  &  Plant  Company Sprlnsfleld,  Ohio 

Benedict  Nursery  Company,  185  E.  S7th  St.  N. ..  Portland,  Oregon 

Butzer,  J.  J.,  188  Front  St Portland,  Oregon 

California   Nursery   Company Niles.    California 

Clarke  Brothers,  287  Morrison  St Portland,  Oregon 

Columbia  Nursery  Co..  Union  Ave.  N.  A  Bryant  St..  .Portland.  Ore. 

Dreer,  Henry  A.,  Inc..  714  Chestnut  St Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elliott  Nursery  Company.  The Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  6-9  So.  Market  St Boston,  Mass. 

Harrisons'   Nurseries Berlin,   Maryland 

Milton   Nursery   Co Milton,   Oregon 

Oregon  Nursery  Company Orenco,  Oregon 

Pilkington.  J.  B.,  P.  O.  Box  242 Portland,  Oregon 

Portland  Seed  Company,  Inc.,  Front  and  Yamhill.  .Portland,  Ore. 
Portland  Wholesale  Nursery  Co.,  971  Sandy  Blvd ..  Portland,  Ore. 

Salem  Nursery  Company,  Inc Salem,  Oregon 

Silva-Bergtholdt  Company,   Inc New   Castle,   California 

Stillings  &  Bmbry Lewlston,   Idaho 

Villa  Nurseries,  The,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  395 Portland,  Oregon 

H.  S.  Galligan.    (True-To-Name-Nursery) . . .  .Hood  River,  Oregon 

Mountain  View  Floral  Company,  841  E.  72nd  St Portland,  Ore. 

Russellville  Nurseries,  B.  96th  and  Burnside.  ..  .Portland.  Oregon 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchard  Co LfOUisiana,  Missouri 

Wirt,  F.  N.,    (Powell  Valley  Nursery) Portland,  Oregon 

D.    Hill   Nursery    Company Dundee,    Illinois 

Sonderegger  Nurseries  &   Seed   House Beatrice,  Nebraska 

Weed    Landscape    Nursery Beaverton,    Oregon 

Bobblnk  &  Atkins Rutherford.  N.  J. 

Shenandoah    Nurseries Shenandoah,   La. 

Routledge  Seed  &.  Floral  Company Portland,  Oregon 
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DIVISION  OF  FOODS,  FEEDS  AND  DRUGS. 


Honorable  E.  L.  French, 

Director  of  Agriculturep 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  submitting  herewith  the  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Division  of  Foods,  Feeds  and  Drugs,  coTering  the  period  from  July  1,  1920, 
to  June  30,  1922.  The  report  includes  foods,  feeds,  fertilizers,  drugs,  bakery 
and  restaurant  inspection. 

In  the  administration  of  the  duties  devolving  on  this  Division  I  have 
sought  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  policy  of  the  state  administration, 
namely,  to  accomplish  as  much  work  as  possible  with  the  least  possible 
expense. 

During  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1922,  the  work  of  the  Food, 
Feed  and  Drug  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
carried  out  with  the  same  ends  in  view  as  during  the  past  years,  viz.,  the 
impartial  and  thorough  enforcement  of  the  statutes  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  division. 

The  total  number  of  inspections  made  by  the  division  during  the  fifth 
biennium  was  31,829,  subdivided  as  follows:  Assistant  inspections  176, 
bakeries  343,  bottling  works  126,  butter  and  egg  stores  1,277,  cold  storage 
plants,  64,  commission  houses  1,539,  confectioneries  831,  creameries  and 
dairies  3,  docks-piers,  etc.,  19,  delicatessens  22,  drug  stores  and  shop- 
keepers' stocks  2,230,  eztract-coffee-spioe  houses  12,  fertilizer  plants  and 
stores  142,  fish  markets  1,092,  flour  and  feed  mills  and  stores  1,653,  fruit 
and  vegetable  stalls  5,826,  grocery  and  general  stores  5,387,  hospitals  and 
institutions  12,  hotel  and  boarding  house  kitchens  18,  food  manufacturing 
and  packing  plants  191,  meat  markets  4,628,  miscellaneous  and  special 
inspections  783,  public  market  stalls  1,632,  reinspections  225,  restaurants, 
etc.,  1,671,  seed  stores  22,  slaughter  houses  107,  soft  drink  and  ice  cream 
parlors  1,706,  storage  and  warehouses  22,  and  wholesale  houses  170.  Notices 
issued  591,  complaints  filed  198,  and  times  in  court  179.  Cboperating  with 
United  States  Department  inspections  21,  and  special  state  drug  license 
inspections  57. 

Inspections  were  made  of  107  so-called  country  slaughter  houses  with 
the  following  results:  Passed  inspection  52,  notified  to  improve  conditions 
29,  closed  temporarily  13,  and  13  closed  permanently  because  the  location 
was  unfit  for  the  purpose  and  the  surroundings  not  conducive  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  wholesome  food  product. 

Bakeries  in  54  towns  were  inspected,  165  being  found  in  good  condition, 
36  fair  and  14  poor.  Bakeries  having  certificates  number  150,  those  not 
entitled  to  certificates  as  they  had  failed  to  comply  with  some  of  the  required 
conditions  57,  certificates  taken  up  7,  bakeries  closed  1,  and  not  baking 
at  time  of  inspection  3,  making  the  total  number  of  inspections  218. 

The  foregoing  inspections  were  made  in  36  counties,  covering  398 
towns,  or,  totalling  the  number  of  towns  visited  by  each  inspector  988  towns 
were  covered — this  not  including  any  of  the  return  visits  of  inspection  made 
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by  the  inspectors  to  the  various  towns — and  resulted  In  the  condemnation 
of  1,659,351  cans  of  canned  foods,  375  bottles  of  foods,  744,564  pounds  of 
bulk  foods,  241  packages  of  package  foods,  and  34  2/3  dozen  of  foods  sold 
by  count;  253  old  and  insanitary  cooking  and  baking  utensils  unfit  for  use 
in  preparing  foods  for  human  consumption;  and  1,641  packages  of  drugs 
and  proprietary  medicines;  the  condemnations  totaling  2,406,432  3/4  parcels 
or  units  of  foods,  drugs  and  utensils. 

When  possible  the  above  condemned  food  products  were  sold  for  animal 
food.  When  not  fit  for  animal  food  they  were  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizer  or  burned,  the  utensils  being  destroyed. 

During  this  biennium  there  were  974  reports  returned  to  this  division 
on  samples  of  foods  submitted  to  the  State  Chemists  for  analysis,  471  of 
which  were  reported  as  legal  and  486  illegal,  with  17  doubtful.  Of  14 
samples  of  drugs  submitted  all  were  reported  legal.  Reports  of  analyses 
were  received  on  85  samples  of  stock  feeds,  64  being  legal,  14  illegal  and 
7  doubtful;  14  samples  of  feed  meals  were  reported  as  13  legal  and  1  doubt- 
ful; 85  samples  of  poultry  feeds  were  reported  as  83  legal,  1  illegal  and  1 
doubtful,  showing  a  great  and  marked  improvement  in  stock  and  poultry 
feeds  over  the  previous  biennium.  There  were  also  63  samples  of  fertilizers 
analyzed  and  reported  on  as  54  legal,  3  illegal  and  6  doubtful.  The  total 
nnmber  of  samples  of  foods,  feeds,  drugs  and  fertilizers  submitted  to  the 
State  Chemists  and  reported  on  amounted  to  1,235. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  brands  of  stock  and  poultry  feeds  have 
been  registered  with  this  division,  by  128  firms  doing  business  in  this  state. 

The  registrations  of  fertilizers  imported  or  manufactured  in  Washington 
numbered  170  brands,  containing  379  ingredients  at  a  fee  of  $6.00  per 
ingredient,  totaling  in  revenue  to  the  state  $2,274.00. 

Complaints  filed  for  the  willful  violation  of  food,  feed  and  drugs  acts 
numbered  198,  195  of  which  have  come  up  for  trial  with  the  following 
results:  11  cases  dismissed,  1  dismissed  with  costs,  15  forfeited  bail,  1 
convicted  without  penalty,  6  convicted  with  suspended  sentences,  161  con- 
victed and  fined,  the  number  of  cases,  with  7  appeals,  amounting  to  202, 
and  the  total  fines  being  $6,684.00. 

The  detailed  reports  of  this  Division  are  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  can  be  consulted  by  the  public  at  any  time. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WILX.  H.  ADAMS, 
Supervisor,  Division  of  Foods,  Feeds  and  Drugs. 
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BV-PRODUCT8  PLANTS  AND  CANNERIES. 

Oetok«>  14,  IMS. 
Name  of  Conpany  aMd  Loratloa  of  Plaat.  Klad  of  Plaat. 


Arlington  Cannery,  Arlingrton Cannery 

Baker  Cannery  Co..  Lynden Cannery 

Belllngham  Fruit  Co.,  Bellinffham Cannery 

Bersoust-Davls   &  Co..   Seattle Cannery 

Blalock  Evaporator  Co.,  Walla  Walla  Co Evaporator 

Bishop  Bros..  Seattle Cider  Mill 

Buena  Evaporating  Co..  Buena   Evaporator 

Burlingrton  Cannery,  Burlingrton Cannery 

California  Packingr  Co.,  Takima Evaporator 

Church  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kennewick Cider  Mill 

Clark-Chelan  Co..  Chelan   Evaporator 

Cloud-Thomas  Co.,  Selah Evaporator 

Coast  Conserve  Co.,  Seattle   Cider  Mill 

Coast  Conserve  Co.,  Seattle Cannery 

Columbia  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Hanford   *  .   Evaporator 

Cusick's  Cider  Works.,  Spokane   Cider  Mill 

Deem  Grear  Canning  Co.,  Mossy  Rock Cannery 

Dustin  Cannery,  Asotin  County Cannery 

Everett  Fruit  Products  Co..  Everett Cannery 

Everson  Cannery,  Everson Cannery 

Ferguson  Cannery.  Snohomish Cannery 

Ferndale  Cannery  Co.,  Ferndale Cannery 

Fisher  Canning  Co.,  Bellevue  Cannery 

Hill's  Cannery,  Asotin  County Cannery 

Hood  River  Cider  Store,  Seattle Cider  Mill 

Huting,  E.  T..  Silver  Creek   Evaporator 

Inland  Cider  Works.  Spokane Cider  Mill 

Inland  Products  Co.,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

Jones  Bros.,  Takima Cider  Mill 

Keller-Lorenz  Co..  Spokane  Cider  and  Vinegar 

Lewis  County  Canning  Co.,  Chehalis Cannery 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby.  Seattle Cannery 

Libby.  McNeil  St  Libby.  Yakima Cannery 

Lummi  Bay  Packing  Co.,  Bellingham   Cannery 

Lust  St  Walters  Processing  Co.,  Yakima Cannery 

Luther  Dehydrator,  Walla  Walla  Co Evaporator 

Martin.  F.  M..  Grandview Evaporator 

Martin.  F.  M..  Zillah Evaporator 

Montcsano  Packing  Co..  Montesano   Cannery 

Morehouse.  C.  S.,  Seattle   Bakery 

National  Fruit  Canning  Co.,  Seattle Cannery 

Northwest  Evaporating  Co.,  Cashmere Evaporator 

Northern  Pickle  Co.,  Tacoma Cannery 

Olympia  Canning  Co.,  Olympia Cannery 

Olympia  Canning  Co.,  Port  Townsend Cannery 

Oregon  Packing  Co.,  Asotin  County Cannery 

Oregon  Packing  Co.,  Vancouver Cannery 

Pacific  Cider  &  Vinegar  Works.  Seattle Cider  and  Vinegar 

Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Co.,  Seattle Cannery 

Pe  Ell  Canning  Co.,  Pe  Ell Cannery 

Petrle's  Cannery,  Asotin  County Cannery 

Port  Angeles  Cannery,  Port  Angeles Cannery 

Porter's  Products,  Mrs.,  Seattle Cider  and  Cannery 

Pride  &  Co..  W.  H..  Bellingham Cannery 

Puyallup  &  Sumner  Canning  Co..  Sumner Cannery 

Puyallup  &  Sumner  Fruit  Growers  Canning  Co.,  Puyallup   Cannery 

Handle  Canning  Co.,  Randle Cannery 
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Nanve  of  Company  aad  Location  of  Plant.  Kind  of  Plant. 

Rupert  Co.,  A.,  No.  Puyallup Cannery 

Salter's  Cider  Works,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

Schneider  &  Co..  F.,  Seattle Cider  Mill 

Seattle  &  Puget  Sound  Packing  Company,  Seattle   Cannery 

Sedro  WooUey  Cannery,  Sedro  Woolley Cannery 

Setter's  Cider  Works,  Spokane Cider  and  Vinegrar 

Selah  Fruit  Growers  Inc.,  Selah Evaporator 

Shepherd  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Wenatchee Evaporator 

South  Bend  Canning:  Co.,  South  Bend Cannery 

Spokane  Brewing:  &  Malting:  Co.,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

Spokane  Cider  Works,  Spokane Cider  Mill 

State  Penitentiary,  Walla  Walla  Co Evaporator 

Sunnybrook  Cannery,  Snohomish Cannery 

Washingrton  Berry  Growers,  Sumner Cannery 

Washing:ton  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Grandview Cannery 

Washing:ton  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Wenatchee Cannery 

Wa8hlng:ton  Dehydrated  Food  Co.,  Yakima Evaporator 

Webster  &  Heyl,  Seattle Cider  Mill 

Yakima  Food  Products  Co.,  Yakima Cider  and  Vlneg:ar 

Youngrlove  &  Co.,  Sunnyside Cannery 

Young:love  &  Co.,  Tacoma Cannery 

Names  Company,  Paul,  Tacoma Cider  and  Vinegrar 

Baker  Company,  H.  A.,  Sumner Cannery 

liist  of  Nurserymen  Ucensed  to  Do  Bofiiness  in    the   State   of  'Washlnn^on, 

November  1,  1922. 

ADAMS   COUNTY. 
Kittel,  J.  C Rltzville 

BENTON    COUNTY. 

Freeman,    Fred    P.,    (Home   Nursery   Co.) Richland 

Gardner,  J.  R.,  (Gardner's  Nursery  Co.) Kennewick 

Nickerson,    P.    E.,    (Prosser   Nurseries) Prosser 

Wray,  Horace  E.,  (Kennewick  Nursery  Co.) Kennewick 

CHELAN  COUNTY. 

Chelan  Greenhouse  &  Nursery  Company Chelan 

Columbia  &  Okanogan  Nursery  Company,  Inc Wenatchee 

Milot-Mllls     Company Wenatchee 

Lamer,  Georg:e  Washing:ton Wenatchee 

CLARKE   COUNTY. 

Cooper,  W.  I.,  Route  No.  1 Camas 

Holton,   L  S Vancouver 

Langrlols,  E.  C.  3504  E.  7th  Street Vancouver 

Luepke,   Frank.    13th   and  Washington   Streets Vancouver 

Riegle,   Emanuel.  Route  No.   6 Vancouver 

Payne.    Frank    E Camas 

COWLITZ  COUNTY. 
Kcan.    J.    T..    (Kelso   Nursery   Co.)    Box    31 Kelso 

GRAYS   HARBOR   COUNTY. 
Balla,    John    M Aberdeen 
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KING  COUNTY. 

Adams,  J.  W.,  (Richmond  Nurseries) Richmond  Beach 

Albertson.   E.,   1704  North   80th   Street Seattle 

Baer,   Charles  H.,   6633   Flora  Ave Seattle 

Bauer,  Christian,   630  28th  Ave.  No Seattle 

Beall  Greenhouse  Company,  Inc Vaahon 

Bets,   E.    F.,    P.   O.   Box   818 Renton 

Bladlne,  E..  (Lakevlew  Rose  Gardens)  1601  15th  Ave.  No... Seattle 

Bonnell,  J.  J.,  2601  E.  Galer  Street Seattle 

J.  A.  Boyce  Seed  Company,  89  Pike  Street Seattle 

Carver,  E.  G.,  (Seattle  Nursery  Co.)  4520  Sunnyside  Ave Seattle 

Carver,  Gleason  A.,  2324  No.  50th  Street Seattle 

Dupea,  Thomas,  3829  Renton  Ave Seattle 

Dutton,  H.  O.,  3822  Ash  worth  Ave Seattle 

FabI,  E.  A..  3711  12th  Ave.  N.  E Seattle 

Fujlno,   J.,    (Pacific   Floral   Go.) Seattle 

M.  Furuya  Company,  216  Second  Ave.  So Seattle 

Hamada,   Tokijlro,   452   27th   Ave.   No Seattle 

Heese,  Otto,   (South  Park  Nursery)   Route  3,  Box  17 Seattle 

Hollywood  Gardens.   Inc.   1534    Second   Ave Seattle 

Iseri,  Ruzo,  P.  O.  Box  36 Bryn  Mawr 

Harmellns,  Stephen  J.,  and  Eklward,  (Island  Nursery  Co.).Vashon 

I wasakl,  T..  P.  O.  Box  38 Bryn  Mawr 

Kanada.  Shlnsaku,  839  Elmgrove  St.  So.  Park Seattle 

Kanno,   Shlnzlro,   R.   F.   D.   No.    1,   Box   9 Seattle 

Kempf,   Peter.   3411   Belvedere   Ave Seattle 

Kumasal,  K.,  Route  No.   6,  Box  220 Seattle 

Kumasaka,  S.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6.  Box  270 Seattle 

KusumI,  Takesaburo,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  149 Bellevue 

Lanse,  Paul  E..  6813  Weedin  Place Seattle 

Latona  Floral  Company,   347  E.  56th  Street Seattle 

Lester   &    Monahan,    8536   Greenwood    Ave Seattle 

Malmo   &  Company,   1900   Sixth  Ave Seattle 

Matsuda.  Tetsujiro.  6702  14th  Ave.  N.  W.... Seattle 

McCUmans,  Lillian  M.,  5401  Ravenna  Ave Seattle 

McCoy,  C.   E.,   4839   Brandon   St Seattle 

Miyamoto,  Genzo,  Route  No.  2,  Box  268  A Auburn 

Mochizuki,  BunkichI,  1606  Pike  Place Seattle 

Mochizuki,  S.  KazuyashI,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Box  305 Seattle 

Mochizuki.    Tomitoro,    6702    14th    Ave Seattle 

Morgan,    Henry   C,    1418    Third   Ave Seattle 

Morlta,  M.,   R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Box  401 Seattle 

Morris,   Thos.,   1910    9th   Ave.   W Seattle 

Nishitanl,  H..   (Oriental  Gardens  Co.)   R.  1,  Box  364 Seattle 

Nojl,  Zenya,  (Columbia  Greenhouse  Co.)  3206  Juneau  St... Seattle 

Nomura,  Shiyokich,  5115  35th  Ave.  So Seattle 

O'Brien,  Philip  D..  (Pioneer  Floral  Co.)  3118  Tester  Way.. Seattle 

Paine  Brothers.  R.   F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  797 Seattle 

Prentice,  Clarence,  (Prentice  Nurseries)  R.  No.  2 Kent 

Reid,  R.   T Bellevue 

Rosaia,  P.  F.,  &  Geo.  P.,  (Thomas  Floral  Co.)  1003  3rd  Av.. Seattle 

Saito,  Kumaklchi.  R.  F.  D.,  Box  63 Bellevue 

Sano,    Fukuo,    1516   40th  Ave.   No Seattle 

Sheffield,  Mrs.  Geo.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 Burton 

Shlmizu,   Kamon,  P.  O.   Box  56 Zenith 

Soderquist,   E.,    2029   10th   Ave.   No Seattle 

Stewart,  John  G.,  (Christopher  Nurseries)  R.  2,  Box  215A.. Auburn 

Suzuki,  Sosaku,  P.  O.  Box  1645 Renton 

Suzuki,    Y.,    (Auburn    Greenhouses) Auburn 

Uchlda,  Tadatomo,  602  North  87th  St Seattle 

Vashon  Garden  Company,  Inc Vaahon 
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Waiffht,  Charles  H.,  6537  Greenwood  Ave Seattle 

Wessman  &  Strander Ren  ton  Junction 

Whitney,   F.   A.,    8846    84th   Ave.   W Seattle 

Wylie,  Thomas,  5138  Holly  Street Seattle 

Yabuki.  Kameji,  Box  70 Houghton 

Yabuki,  Terumatsu,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  75 Bellevue 

Yokes,  Rudolph  T.,  5422  California  Ave Seattle 

Anderson,   H.    P.    (University   Floral   Shop),    4809    14th   Ave. 

N.  E Seattle 

Greene,   J.  A.,  and  Frankie  L.   (Greene's  Nursery),  3104   W. 

McGra w  Ave Seattle 

Sand ved,  Peder,  1803  89th  St.  N Seattle 

Sherbrooke,  W.  E Kirkland 

Showers,  C.  W.,  and  Runge,  J.  E.,  (Floristan  Dahlia  Gardens) 

Route  No.  2 Kent 

Stuber  &  Richardson Bryn  Mawr 

Leissler,    Fred    (Apple    Blossom    Place    Nursery),     Route     6, 

Box  429   Seattle 

Regalia,   Joseph,   450  N.  34  th  Street Seattle 

Sandahl,  Eugene  N.,  (The  Burdett  Co.)  let  &  Denny  Way.  .Seattle 
Flagg,  A.  B.,   (Evergreen  Nursery) Medina 

KITSAP  COUNTY. 

Horikoshi,  Hatsuziro,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  86 Port  Blakeley 

Katayama,  Isasaburo,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  56 Port  Blakeley 

Moore,  Benjamin  F.,  and  Beulah  I.. Poulsbo 

Nakagawa,  Toyalchi,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  68 Port  Blakeley 

Nakamura.   H.   M Poulsbo 

Okamoto,  Shikatado.  P.  O.  Box  146 Winslow 

Olson.  E.  L Port  Blakeley 

Seko,  Zenmatsu,  R.  F.  D.  Box  77 Port  Blakeley 

Schrlcker.      Frank      C,     (Olympic     Flower     Shop)     6th     and 

Pacific Bremerton 

Takayoshi,  Selnosuke.  P.  O.  Box  37 Port  Blakeley 

Urban,    E.    H.,    212    Second    Street Bremerton 

KITTITAS  COUNTY. 
Moffet,   Frederick  I.,   R.   F.   D.  No.   1 Ellensburg 

KLICKITAT  COUNTY. 

Mount  Adams  Nurseries Husum 

Wray,  E.  P.,  (White  Salmon  Nursery) White  Salmon 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

Leake,  W.  A Centralia 

Wibra,   Geo.  I.,   1530   Market  St Chehalis 

MASON  COUNTY. 

Somers.  Frank  S.,  and  Charles.  Jr..  (Island  Belle  Nursery)  .Detroit 
Eckert  Fruit  Company Detroit 

OKANOKAN  COUNTY. 

Mohler,  William,    (Okanogan  Valley  Nurseries) Tonasket 

Johnson  &  Thayer,  Box  94 Okanogan 

PEND   OREILLE   COUNTY. 
KIser,  E.  A. Tiger 
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8AMP1.B8   8CBMITTBD  TO   8TATB 

SUmiABT 


CHKM18T8— CMittew 


PRODUCTS 


Foodi  ... 
Feeds  .... 
FertiliMn 
Drags 


Samples  submitted— Total 


Legal 


471 

100 

R4 

14 


nieral 


488 

15 

8 


Doubtful 


17 

9 


Totsh 


974 

14 


1.235 


FOOD  AND  DRUG  COITDBMlfATIOlVfl. 

SUMKABT 

Foods— 

Camied  goods  cans  1,660.861 

Bottled  goods  bottles  875 

Bulk  goods pounds     744,564 

Package  goods  packages  S41 

MlseeQaneous   donn  84% 


2,404.56% 


UtensQs   pieces  258 

Drugs— 

Drugs  and  proprletarj  medldnes packages        1.614  1,614 

Total  condemnations  panels 


Feeds- 
Oil  feeds  reconditioned tons  910 

Non-registered  and  mlsbranded  feeds  shipped 

out  of  state sacks        1.068 

Mlsbranded  feeds  reauired  to  be  labeled  to 

conform  to  stock  feed  law sacks        1,278 


2,406,432% 


3,226 


SUMMARY  COlfCBNTRATBD  COMMBRC^IAL  FEEDING  STUFFS 

REGISTRATIONS. 

FEEDS  BEOISTEBED 

Calf  meals  U 

Dairy  feeds  48 

Dog  feeds  2 

Hog  feeds  28 

Horse  feeds  1 

Lamb  feeds  8 

Low  grade  flour  (Red  Dog) 3 

Milk  feeds  28 

Mixed  feeds  (Tarlous) 65 

Molasses  feeds  21 

Poultry  feeds  266 

Bran,  shorts,  middlings 84 

Miscellaneous   10 


Total  number  of  brands 558 

FIBM8  REQISTERED 

Albers  Bros.  MlUlns  Co Seattle,   Wash. 

Animal  Food  Company Oakland,    OaL 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works Chicago,  EQL 

Armour  A  Co Spokane,  Wash. 

Associated  Orange  Warehouse Seattle,  Wash. 

Atlas  Cereal  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Anacortes  Ice  Co Anacortes.  Wash. 

Auburn  Milling  A  Grain  Co Auburn,  Wash. 

Babcock,  C.  A.  Co Portland,  Ore. 

Bayview  Milling  Co Seattle,  Wash. 
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Blair,  B.  J Oamas.   Wagh. 

Blatchford  Oalf  Meal  Co Waukegan,   BL 

Boyd-Conlee  Oo Spokane,  Waata. 

Brewer  A  Oo Olympia,   Wash. 

Buckley  Feed  Mills  (France  Bros.) Buckley,   Wash. 

Oallfomla  Cotton  Oil  Co Los  Angeles,  Oal. 

OaitUe  Bros Everett,  Wash. 

Oarstens  Packing  Oo Tacoma,  Wash. 

Centennial  MIU  Co Spokane,  Wash. 

Central  Hay  A  Grain  Co Spokane,  Wash. 

City  Grain  A  Seed  Co Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 

Coast  Trading  Co Tacoma,   Wash, 

Collins  Flour  Mflls... Pendleton.  Ore. 

Colton  Flour  MlOs Colton,  Wash. 

Columbia  River  Milling  Co Wflbur,  Wash. 

Conkey,  G.  E.  Oo Cleveland,  Ohio 

Orescent  MiUs Belllngham,  Wash. 

Crown  Mills Portland,  Ore. 

Coffin  Packing  &  Provision  Co Denver,  Colo. 

Diamond  Flour  Mills  Co The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Dowdle  &  Caldw^ Spokane,  Wash. 

Ellensburg  Milling  Co Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Elston,  J.  W.  A  Sons  (Elston  Whse.) Chehalis,  Wash. 

Eureka  Flour  Mills Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Falls  City  MiU  A  Feed  Co Spokane,  Wash. 

Farley,  F.  J Belllngham,  Wash. 

Ferndale  Feed  A  Grocery  Co Pemdale,  Wash. 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co Seattle,   Wash. 

Fleischmann  Co..  The Sumner.  Wash. 

Ford  Grain  Co Bellingham,  Wash. 

Galbraith  A  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

Garden  City  Feed  MIU Walla  WaHa,  Wash. 

Globe  Grain  A  MiUlng  Oo Seattle.  Wrtsh. 

Globe  Oil  Mills Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Golden  Rod  Milling  Co Portland,  Ore. 

Gould  A  Oo Burlington,  Wash. 

Grange  Warehouse  Oo Puyallup,  Wash. 

Hodges,  Z.  A  Son Sequim,  Wash. 

Humane  Stock  Remedies  Co Dishman,  Wash. 

Inland  Seed  Co.,  The Spokane,  Wash. 

Jahn,  W.  F.  A  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

Judith  Moling  Co Hobson,  Mont. 

Kallspell  Flour  Mill  Co Kallspell,   Mont. 

Kent  Feed  Company Kent,  Wash. 

Kenworthy  Grain  A  Milling  Co South  Tacoma,  Wash. 

KerrGIfford  A  Co.,  Inc Portland.  Ore. 

Keyes,  W.  A Buihank,  Wash. 

Lakin  Milling  Co Spokane,  Wash. 

Leckenby,  Harry  N..  Inc Seattle,  Wash. 

Lehmann  Bros..  (City  Mills) .Seattle,  Wash. 

Lilly,  The  Ohas.  H.  Co Seattle.  Wash. 

Mabton  Mflllng  Co Mabton,  Wash. 

Manin,  F.  M.  Grain  A  Milling  Oo (Thenfy,  Wash. 

Miller  Flour  Mflls Taklraa.  Wash. 

Montana  Flour  Mills lipwlstown,   Mont. 

Morrell,  John  A  Co Sioux  FaUs,  S.  D. 

Mutual  Rendering  Co. .  Inc PhiladHphia,  Pa. 

Midlakes  Peed  A  Milling  Co Bellevue,    Wash. 

Nebrask  a  Corn  M  ills Lincoln ,   .Veb . 

Neil  Brothers  Grain  Company Spokane,  Wash. 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Co Portland,  Ore. 

Novelty  Mill  Co Seattle,  Wash. 

Pariflr  American  Fisheries South  Belllngham.  Wash. 
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Palmolfve  CompaDy.  The  (Branch) Portland,  Ore. 

PaMO  7Iour  Mills  Co Pasco,  Wash. 

Peacock  Mill  Co Fieewater.  Ore. 

PMerson.  P.  A «»▼«,  Wash. 

Petenon  Bros.  Grain  ft  Fuel  Co lacoina.  Wash. 

Plllsbinr  Flour  MiUs  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Flymoutn  Mininc  Co La  Mars.  Iowa 

Pomeroy  Floor  Mills Pomeroy.  Wash. 

Portland  Flooring  Mills  Co..  The Portland,  Ore. 

Portland  Feed  MOls  Co PorUand,  Or. 

Poultry  Fy«d  Association BeOinffhain.  Wash. 

Preston  Shaffer  MlUlnr  Co Waltaborr,  Wash. 

Prosaer  Flour  Mills Prosaer,  Wash. 

PuyaUup  Feed  A  Supply  Co Puyattop,  Wash. 

Randall  ft  McLoughlin Seattle,  Wash. 

Bauh.  E.  ft  Sons  (Animal  Food  Co.) Indianapolis,    Ind. 

RitSTillo  Flouring  MIUs Ritzrflle.  Wash. 

Rudy-Patrick  Sfed  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bussell  Miller  MiUIng  Co Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Boyal  Mtllinc  Co Great  Falls.  Mont. 

Byde  ft  Co Chicago,  DL 

Reattle  Flour  Mills Seattle,  Wash. 

Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co Seattle.  Wash. 

Shaffer  ft  Colby Kent.  Wash. 

Skagit  Commission  Co Sedro  Woolcy,  Wash. 

Smith  Feed  Co Auburn,  Wash. 

South  Park  Grocery E  /erett.  Waslu 

Sperry  Flour  Company Taooma,  Wash. 

Spokane  Flour  Mills Spokane,   Wash. 

Sprague  Roller  Mills Sprague,  Wash. 

Stanwood  Grain  Co East  Stanwood,  Wash. 

Stretch,  R.  J.  ft  Co Monroe.  Wash. 

Stevens,  John  B.  ft  Co Tacoma,  Wash. 

Surobcr  Grain  ft  Milling  Co Sumner.  Wasli. 

Swift  ft  Co Portland,  Ore. 

Superior  MOling  Co Winona.  Wash. 

Tacoma  Grain  Co Tacoma,  Wash. 

TJoBsero.  R.  P.  ft  Son EUensburg.   Wash. 

Tofley,  M.  O Spokane,  Wash. 

Touchet  MUllng  Co Huntsvffle.  Wash. 

Tuttle  Feed  Co VancouTer,   Wash. 

Vancouver  Flour  Mills  Co Vaneouver,   Wash., 

Vollmer  Clearwater  Co.,  Ltd Seattle.  Wash. 

Walla  WaUa  Farmers*  Agency WaUa  Walla.  Wash. 

Walla  Walla  Mfll  Co Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Wasco  Warehouse  MiUing  Co The  Dalles.  Ore. 

Washburn  ft  Wilson  Seed  Co Moscow,   Idaho 

Washington  Oo-opcratlve  Egg  ft  Poultry   Association SeatUe,    Wash. 

Washington  Grain  ft  Milling  Co ! Reaidan,  Wash. 

Weiser  Milling  ft  Elevate-  Co Wiiser.   Idaho 

Wenatchee  MiUing  Co Wenatchee,    Wash. 

Wenatohee  Produce  Co Wenatchee.    Wash. 

Western  Produce  Co Everett,  Wash. 

White  Ffcd  Co Everett,  Wash. 

Yakima  Milling  Co Yakima,    Wash. 

Number  of  flrnia  rcfflstered  to  June  30,   1922   128 
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Refftotercd  Stsce  Clos«  of  FIftk  BienBlnm. 

Anderson,  Ohas.  £ Republic,  Wash. 

Banks  Bros.,  Inc Kverett,  Wash. 

Christensen  St  Son Vancoaver,   Wash. 

CoIHr  Products  Go Ollnton,   Iowa 

Eurdra  MOllnff  Oo Seattle,  Wash. 

Klickitat  Boner  Mills Qoldendale,   Wash. 

Preston  Grain  &  MUling  Oo Toppenisb.   Wash. 

Plains  Montana  Mills Plains ,  Mont. 

Biverside  Milling  Ck> Everett,  Wash. 

Bichardton  MlUing  Co Bichardton ,   Mont. 

Robinson  Fisheries Anacortes,  Wash. 

VoUmer  Olearwater  Oo Lewlston,  Idaho 

Walla  Walla  Meat  &  Cold  Storage  Co Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Total  number  of  registered  firms 

SUMMARY  OF  FERTTIilZEUl  REGISTRATIONS  AND  FEES  PAID. 


IS 


141 


FIRMS 


American  LIgnaito  Co 

American  Nitrogen  Products  Co 

American  Pacific  Whaling  Co 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co 

Andrews-Escott  Co 

Armour  A  Co 

Baker  A  Coe 

The  Barrett  Co 

Barton  ft  Co 

S.  Blachley  A  Co 

Carstens  Packing  Co 

Carstens  Packing  Co 

Columbia  'ft  Okanogan  l^ursery  Co 

EarpThomas  Co 

James  Henry  Co 

W,  H.  Ingle 

I.  F.  Laucks 

I^ster-Monohan   

I^ignaite  Fertilizer  Co 

Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

Marine  Products  Co 

Mountain  Copper  Co 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co 

North  Pacific  Sea  Products  Co 

Pacific  Quano  ft  Fertilizer  Co 

Portland  Seed  Co 

Poultry  Fertilizer  Co 

Puyallup  ft  Sumner  Fruit  Growers*  Association 

Randall-McLoughlin    

Robinson  Fisheries  Co 

Sea  Products  Co 

Seattle  Seed  Co 

Spokane  Fertilizer  Co 

Standard  Chemical  Co 

Stock  ft  Plant  Food  Co *.... 

Swift  ft  Oo 

U.  S.  Potash  Nitrate  Co 

Walla  Walla  Meat  ft  Cold  Storage  Co [ 

Walla  Walla  Produce  Co ! 

Western  Fertilizer  Co 

Woodruff -Boyce  Reed  Co.  (J.  A.  Boyce  Seed  Co.) 


1921 


1932 


Total  analytical  fees  paid $854  00  $i,.?20  00 


Seattle,  Wash 

Seattle.  Wash 

Seattle.  Wash 

Anaconda.  Mont. . . . 

Vancouver.  B.  C 

Spokane,    Wash...., 
White  Salmon,  Wash 

New  York  City 

Seattle,    Wash 

Starbuck.   Wash 

Spokane,    Wash ' 

Tacoma,   Wash 

Wenatehee.    Wash . . . 

New  \ork  City 

Seattle,    Wash 

Tacoma.   Wash 

Seattle,   Wash 

Seattle.   Wash 

Seattle.  Wash 

Seattle.   Wash 

Tacoma.  Wash 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Seattle.   Wash 

Seattle,    Wash 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Portland,    Ore 

Seattle,   Wash I 

Puyallup,   Wash 

Seattle,   Wash , 

An  acortes ,    Wash i 

Seattle,   Wash 

Seattle,   Wash 

Spokane,    Wash 

Tacoma,   Wash 

Tacoma,    Wash 

North  Portland,  Ore.; 

Seattle.   Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
Walla  Walla.  Wash.' 
San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
Seattle,  Wash 


$30  00 
6  00 


48  00 


6  00 
24  00 
18  00 
18  00 
88  00 
18  00 
18  W) 
18  00 


90  00 

102  W 

6  00 

6  00 

18  <10 

18  00 

72  00 


18  00 
12  00 
24  00 
18  00 
18  OO 
18  00 


222  00 


$18  00 
24  00 
18  00 
80  00 
18  00 
6  00 
30  00 
18  00 


18  00 
18  00 
J8  00 
IS  00 
IF  00 
18  ori 
I2fi  00 
:XJ  CO 
6  00 

c;  00 

so  (lO 
IS  fX) 
78  00 
18  00 
18  00 


18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 


24  00 

108  00 

138  00 
288  00 

18  00  . 

42  00  ' 

18  00 
18  00 

Number  of  firms  registered  in  1921 29 

Number  of  fi-ms  registered  in  1922 31 

Number  of  brands  registered  In  1921 74 

Number  of  brands  registered  In  1922 96 


60 


170 


Number  of  Ingredients  contained  in  brands  registered  In  1921— 150(?$6  00  ea...     $054  00 
Number  of  ingredients  contained  in  brands  registered  in  1922— 220(9$6  00  ea....  1,820  QO 


$2,274  00 
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RBGI8TBRED  FERTILIZERS. 


FIHM  NAME  AND  BBAND8 


GUABANTEED  COMPOSITION  CPer  Cent) 


THE  AMERICAN  LIQNAITE  CO., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


Lignalte  Solation 


NItrogm. 
Phocpboiic  Add 
Potaah    


1921 


6.30 
6.«6 


1922 


Prof.  ScammeU's  ''Llpialto  PertOlaer' 


Nltet>g«ii  in  ammonia. 

Pbocphorlc  Add 

Potaab    4 


AMERICAN  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CO., 
Seattle,  Waah. 


Soda  Nitrogen  ^itroK^i 


AMERICAN   PACIFIC   WHALING   CO.. 
Bay  City.  Wash. 


Whale  Bone  Meal 


Nitrogen    

Phosphoric  Add 


Whale  Meat  and  Blood  Nitrogen 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  CO.. 
Anaconda,  Mont. 


Anaconda  8-13-6 


Nitrogen  total   

PhoBphorIc  Acid,  soluble... 
Phosphoric  Acid«  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Acid«   Insoluble. 

Phosphoric  Acid  total 

Potash,  soluble  

Pctash,  chlonce  


Anaconda  Treble  Phosphate 


THE  ANDRBW8-ESCOTT  CO. 
Vancouver.  B.  C. 


Phosphoric  Acid,  soluble... 
Phosphoric  Add,  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  Insoluble. 
Phosphoric  Acid  total 


"Fertabs" 


ARMOUR  A  CO.. 
Spokane.  Wash. 

Ground  Sheep  Manure 


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add.  soluble... 
Phosphoric  Add.  dtric  sol. 

Phosphoric  Add  total 

Potash,  soluble  


Nitrogen  total  

Nitrogen  in  ainmonla 

Phosphoric  Add.  msolubie. 
Potash,  soluble  


Bone  Meal 


Ground    Blood 


Nitrogen  total  

Nitrogen  in  ammonia., 
Phosphoric  Add  total. 


1.07 
.20 
.20 


1j  W 


Ground  Tankage 


BAKKR  &  CO.. 
White  Salmon,  Wash. 

EflPn  Brand  PulvPrJwrt  Sheep  Manure. 


Nitrogen  total   

Nitrogen  ii   ammonia. 


"Vftrogen  total  , 

Nlt'-ogen  in  ammonia, 
Phosphoric  Add  


1.97 
2.39 
1.46 
2.83 

3.96 

4.81 

22.64 

13.62 
16.54 

6.84 
8.30 
7.42 


Nitrogen  total   

Nftrofren  In  ammonia. 

Phosphoric  Add  

Potash    


3.00 
20.00 

12.00 


8.00 

10.34 

2.06 

14.03 
6.00 
4.08 

^.00 
6-7.00 

48.00 


13. S7 

17.88 
18.74 
18.74 
11.00 


>  •  •  •  • 


4. SB 

13.14 


5.S8 

'7.71 


2.S7 

o  ^ 

3.06 
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RBGISTBRED  FBRTIL.IZfi»8— CoAttnacd. 


yiRM  NAME  AND  BRANDS 


THE  BARRETT  CO..  Sal«fl  AffenU, 
New  York  City. 

Arcadian  Sulpbate  of  Ammooia 


BARTON  ft  CO.. 
SeattJe.  Wash. 


GUARANTEED  COMPOSITION  (Per  Cent) 


1921 


Bone  Meal 


Tankage 


Dried  Blood 

Granulated  Bone 


8.  BLACHLEY  ft  CO., 
Starbuck.  Wash. 

Twin  Buck  Brand  Sheep  Guano. 


OARSTEKS  PACKING  CO., 
Spokane.  Wash. 


Dried  Blood 
Tankairo    . . . 


CARSTEXS  PACKING  CO.. 
Taeoma.  Wash. 


Bon')  Meal 


Dried  Blood  . 
Sheep  Guano 
Tankage    


COLUMBIA  ft  OKANOGAN  NURSERY  CO., 
Wenatchee,   Wash. 


Sheep  Manure 


EARPTH()MA=?  CULTURES  CORP.. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


StImU  Plant  Tablets 


JAMES    HENRY, 
Seattle.   Wash. 

Dry  Blood  (1921)   

Unifround  Blood  (1922) 

Tank aifp— u n ground    . . 


1922 


8.50 
0.00 

12.00 

S.&O 
20.00 


Nitrogen   20.75  20.73 

Nitrogen   4.06     

Phosphoric  Add  24.97     

I 

Nitrogen   8.83 

Phosphoric  Acid  8.22 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric  Add  

Nitrogen   2.00  2.00 

Phosphoric  Acid  1.25  1.2.1 

Potash    1.84    ,  1.84 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia 14.43     

Nitrogen  in  ammonia 7.05     

Phosphoric  Acid,  bone  phos- 
phate        22.97    I 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia 3-4.00     

Phosphoric    Acid    total 20-23.00     

Nitrogen  in  ammonia 12-14.00     

Nitrogen  In  ammonia 2-^.00    • 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia d^'i^     

Phosphoric  Acid  9-10.00     

Nitrogen  total  2.00 

Phosphoric  Add  l.oo 

Potash,  soluble  2.00 

Nitrogen  total   11. no 

Phosphoric  Add,   soluble 10,52 

Phosphoric  Add,  reverted...  1.19 

Phosphoric  Add,  Insoluble..  .36 

Phosphoric  Add  total 12.00 

Potash    15.00 

Potash,  chlorine  l.fio 

Nitrogen   15-00     

Nitrogen   10. Oo 

Nitrogen  as   ammonia 6.06  6.06 

Phosphoric  Ad<l,  bone  phos 
phate    28.08  «i.00 


11.00 

10.62 

1-19 

.36 

12.00 

i.->.oo 

1.60 
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RBOUTBRBD  FBRTILIXBRS— CMtlB«e«« 


FIBM  NAME  AMD  BRAMDS 


OUABANTSSD  OOXPOeiTIOM  CF«r  Osnt) 


W.  H.  INGLE. 
Tacoma.  Wash. 

Odoiieu   FertlUzer 


Xitrogtfto  

Phoapboric  Add,  Boiuble.. 
Phoflphorie  Add.  reyerted. 

Pbosphorjc  Add  totaJ 

Potaah    


I.  P.  LAUCKS, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Plant  "Manna* 


LBSTER-MONOHAN, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Nitrocen  

Phoeplioric  Add.  soluble... 
Phosphoric  Add,  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Add.   Insoluble. 

Phosphoric  Add  total 

Potash    

Potash,  chlorhie  


Vita    FertUizer. 


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash    


LIONAITB  FERTILIZER  CO.. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


I 


Llgnaite  Fertlllaer. 
TX  Brand 


THE  OHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO., 
^Seattle,  Wash. 
Blood  and  Bone 


Bone  Meal 


Morcrop 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Orchard  Special 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates  

Nitrogen  In  ammonia 

Phosphoric  Add,  soluble. 
Potash    


Nitrogen  total  ., 
Phosphoric  Add 


Nitrogen  

Phosphoric  Add.  soluble 

Phosphoric  Add.  rewted. .. 
Phosphoric  Add.  Insoluble.. 
Phosphoric  Add  total 


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add,  reverted. 
Potash    


Nitrogen 


Potash  Spedal  . 

Superphosphate 
Fish  and  Bone.. 


Lilly's  Sheep  Manure. 


Nitrogen  

Phosphoric  Add.  reverted. 
Potash    


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash    


Phosphoric  Add 


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add,  inverted . 
Potash,  soluble  


Nitrogen    

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash   


1921 


8.00 
10.00 


S.OO 

.32 

16.40 

2.90 
19.62 

2.00 

10.00 

2.00 

13.00 

5.00 

10.00 

4.00 

.82 

8.00 

lO.OO 

17.50 


1922 


.U 
7.41 
1.25 
S.66 
9.76 


6.00 
22.00 

1.00 

1.00 
24.00 

7.00 
.50 


S.OO 
2.00 
8.50 


1.00 
1.00 

2r« 


8.00 
10.00 


8.00 

.32 

16.40 

2.90 
19.62 

2.00 

10.00 

2.00 

13.00 

5.00 

10.00 

4.00 


8.00 
10.00 

17.50 

4.00 

12.00 

2.50 

l.Sb 
1.50 
l.SO 
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BIBOMTBRED  FBRTII<IZBR8 — CmitlMaed. 


FIBM  NAMB  AMD  BBANDB 


GUARAIITEED  OOMPOBITION  (Per  Omt) 


MARINE  PRODUOTS  00.. 
Taooma,  Waah. 

01ark*8  Spedal  Wenatchee  Orchard  I>n8Blnff. 


Puyallup  Brand  Beny  FertlUser. 


Nltroffon   

Phosphorle  Aeld 
Potash   


Nitrogen  

Pfaosphoilc  Add 
Potash   


Potato  Special,  Marproco  Brand. 


Nitrogen  

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash   


Marproco  Brand  Tomato  Spedal. 


Animal  Bone  Meal. 


'•Pep"  PertUhMr 


Nitrogen 

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash  


1921 

1922 

0.00 

0.00 

10.00 

10.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2.00 

2.00 

10.00 

10.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add 


Pish  Meal  Pertfllaer. 


Tankage  

Sheep  Manure 


Nitrogen 

Phosphoric  Add.  soluble.. 
Phosphoric  Add,  reverted. 

Phosphoric  Add  total 

Potash  


2.00 

10.00 

4.00 

8.00 
8.00 
0.00 

2.G0 
22.00 


Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  Add  


Nitrogen  

Phosphoric  Add 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OOPPER  CO., 
San  Frandsco,  Oal. 


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash   


"Moeoeo"  Saperphosphate 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO.. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Phosphoric  Add«  soluble 

Phosphoric  Add,  reverted... 
Phosphoric  Add,  Insoluble.. 


1.60 
1.00 
1.50 


18.50 

1.00 

.60 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 


NORTH  PACIFIO  SEA  PRODUCTS  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash.  i 


Whale  Meat  and  Bone. 


Whale  Meat  and  Blood. 
Whale  Bone  Meal 


THE  PAOIPIC  GUANO  A  PERTILIZEB  CO.. 
San  Frandsco,  CaL 

'"Oromore"   


Nitrogen  total  

15.00 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia 

Phosphoric  Add 

0.00 
10.00 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia 

Nitrogen  total   

10.00 

Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add  

Nitrogen  

Phosphoric  Add.  sohible.... 
Phosphoric  Add,  Insohible.. 

Phosphoric  Add  total 

Potash,  sohible  

6.00 
8.50 
.60 
0.00 
6.00 

8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
10.00 
4.00 

8.00 
10.00 

4.00 
12.00 

1.60 
1.00 
1.00 


18.50 

1.00 

.60 

18.00 


16.00 


7.00 
15.00 

12.00 
10.00 

8.00 
20.00 


6.00 
9-10.00 


6.00 


•  •       • 


«    « 
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■  •  •'  DepArttnent  'of  Agriculture 


FIRM  HAMS  A3XD  BRANDS 


I      OUARAirrKSD  OOMFOfirnQH  CFfer  Oat} 


PORTLAM)  SEED  CO.. 
Portland.  On.  ' 

Bone  Meal  i  Nitrogen   

'  Phoepbortc  Acid,  aolnble... 
I  Phocpborle  Add.  iwotad.. 

PtHMphoric  Add.  inaohibte. 

PtKwphoric  Add  total 


Diamond  Lawn  PertOlser Nitrogen  

Pbosphorte  Add,  lolnble... 
Phospborle  Add,  reverted.. 
Pboepboric  Add.  insotnble. 
Pboephorie  Add  total 


Diamond  Plant  Food Nitrogen   

'  Pboepboric  Add.  soloble... 

Phospboric  Add.  insolabio. 
;  Pboepboric  Add  total 

Potasb.  sohible  


Diamond  Vegetable  Fertilizer j  Nitrogen   

Pboepboric  Add.  soluble... 

Pboepboric  Add.  reTerted.. 

•  Pboepboric  Add.  insoluble. 

Pboepboric  Acid  total 

Potasb,  aoluble  


Potasb-American  Kainlt  '  Potasb 


Superpbospbate   ,'  Pboepboric  Add.  soluble. 


Muriate  of  Potasb >  Potasb   , 

Cblorlne 

Nitrate  of  Soda  <  Nitrogen 


POULTRY  FERTILIZER  CO.. 
Seattle.  Wasb. 


I 


3.9S 

7.19 
12.90 
20.00 

3.00 
2.06 
4.44 
3.29 
9.7B 

5.00 
8.24 
1.76 
10.00 
9.10 

2.S 
2.85 
4.00 
4.61 
11.55 
1,90 

0.50 

17.00 


4.00 


1.57 
2.92 
7.51 


4.90 


7.6P 

10.00 

S.33 
1.83 
3.16 


10.57 
1.07 


16.00 

50.00 

47.50 

15.00 


Poultry  Guano  Nitrogen  in  ammonia 

I  Phosphoric  Acid  as  bone 

pboepbate    I 

Potasb    


!  3.25-4.75 


THE  PITALLFP  Sb  SUMNER  FRUIT 
GROWERS  ASSN..  Puyallup,  Wasb. 


!  3.25-4.25 
,  1.00-1.80 


P.  ft  S.  F.  G.  A.  Fertilizer 

RANDALL-McLOUGHLIN. 
Seattle,  Wasb. 

InvlctB  Fertilizer  

Nitrogen  

2  25 

Phosphoric  Acid. 
Phosphoric  Add. 
Phosphoric  Add. 
Phosphoric  Add 
Potash    

soluble. . . . 

8.90 

insoluble. . 
total 



3.00 

2.00 

13.90 

7.60 

Chlorine    

1 

6.10 

Nitrogen  total  . . . 

|.. ........ 

2.00 

10.00 

2.00 

10.00 
8.00 

5.70-8.24 
2-^.00 

ROBINSON  FISHERIES  CO.. 
Anacortes,  Wasb. 

"Roflco"    

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash  



Nltrogi»n   -  -  - 

SEA  PRODUCTS  CO.. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Sea-Pro-Co.  Grass  &  Rose  Food 

Phosphoric  Add 
Nitrogen   

7-10  nn 

Phosphoric  Add 

S-3  00 
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RBGISTBRED  FERTIIjIZERS — CoAtIaaed« 


FIRM  NAME  AND  BRANDS 


GUARANTEED  OOMPOSITION  (Per  Oent) 


Fish  Meal 


8«a-Pro-Co.  Plant  Food. 

SEATTLE    SEED    CO.. 
Seattle,   Wasb. 


BoDe   Meal 


SPOKANE  FERTILIZER  CO.. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Sbeep  Guano 


Lawn  Fertflo 


Berry  Fertflo 


Garden  Fertllo 


Orchard  FertUo  (dean). 


Orchard  Fertllo  (cover), 


STANDARD  OHEMIOAL  CO.. 
Tacoma.  Wash. 


•*Wlnner  Brand"  2-10-2. 


STOCK  A  PLANT  FOOD  CO., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Scott's  Clean  Cultivated  Orchard  Dressing. 


Scott's  Fruiting  Fertilizer. 


Carstena'  Blood  A  Bone  Tankage  Fertilizer. 


Scott's  Steamed  Animal  Bone  Meal  Fertilizer 


Scott's  Ground  Dried  Animal  Blood  Meal 
Fertilizer  


Steam  Dried  Sheep  Guano  Fertlltoer. 


Nitrogen  

Phosphoric  Add 


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add 


Nitrogen  

Phosphoric  Acid,  soluble.... 

Phosphoric  Acid  total 

Potash    


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash  


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash   


Nitrogen  .. 
Phosphoric 
Potash  . . . 


Add 


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash   


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash   


Nitrog«*n   

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash   


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash  


1921 


1922 


9.08 
6.31 


6-8.00 
2.60-4.00 


O    Crt  I 

24.^  , 

63.24  V 

.43  \ 


1.19-2.26  i 
1.42-8.86  ! 
1.18-1.96  1 


Nitrogen  In  ammonia 

Phosphoric  Add,  reverted... 
Phosphoric  Add.  Insoluble.. 
Phosphoric  Add  total  (from 

bone)   

Potash    


Nitrogen  In  ammonia 

Phosphoric  Acid,  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Add.  insoluble. 

Phosphoric  Add  total 

Potash    


Nitrogen  fn  ammonia  

Phosphoric  Add,  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Add,  insoluble. 
Phosphoric  Add  total 


Nitrogen  in  ammonia 

Phosphoric  Add,  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Add.  Insoluble. 
Phosphoric  Add  total 


Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 


Nitrogen  in  ammonia 

Phosphoric  Add.  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Add.  Insoluble. 

Phosphoric  Acid  total 

Potash    


2.00 

lO.no 

2.00 


1.61 
1.06 
1  96 

6.00 
S  no 
4.00 

4.00 
8.00 
5.00 

4.00 
8.00 
6.00 

10.00 

.60 

1.00 

6. or. 

.50 
1.00 


6.00 
4.00 
4.00 

8.00 
6.00 

6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.00 
10.00 

8.60 

6.20 

6.10 

10.00 

3.50 
11.00 
11.00 
22.00 

12.50 

1.50 

.60 

.50 

l.OO 

2.00 
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RBGI8TBIISD  FMiTIIjIglBBe     Co«ti»»<*^ 


FIRM  NAME  Ain>  BRAin>S 


GUARAMTBED  COMPOSITIOll  CBsr  Oaot) 


1921 


6cott*i  Spedal  Tuber-Boot  A  Bean  Fertlllxer.    Nitrogen  in  ammonia 

,  Pboepliorlc  Acid«  reverted... 

Phoepboric  Add.  Inaoluble.. 

I  Pboephoiie  Add  total  (from 

bone)    

I  Potaah  


Bandall'i  Spedal  Oaideo  A  Lawn  FettfllMr, 
also  Scott's  Spedal  Oaidm  A  Lawn 
Fertilizer  


Nitrofen  in  ammonia 

Pboipboric  Add.  reverted.. 
PboBpboric  Addj  iniolable. 

Ptioepboric  Add  total 

Potash   


SWIFT  A  CO.. 
North  Portland.  Ore. 

Bed  Steer  "A"  Spedal i  Nitrogen  total  .. 

I  Phosphoric  Add 
I  Potaah,   soluble 


Bed  Steer  *'B"  212-S. 


Nitrogen    

Phosphorle  Add 
Potash,  soluble 
Chlorine    


Bed  Steer  "O"  4-7-6 Nitrogen    

'  Phosphoric    Acid 
Potash,   soluble 


»t 


Bed  Steer  "D 


Bed  Steer  "E" 


Nltoogeo    

Phosphoric   Add 
Potash,    sofaible 


Nitrogen    

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash,    soluble 


Bed  Steer  "M" ,  Nitrogen 


I 


Phosphoric  Add 
Potash,    soluble 


Bed  Steer  Add  Phosphate Phosphoric    Add 

r 

Bed  Steer  "Blood  Meal" Nitrogen  total  ... 

Phosphoric  Add 

Red  Steer  "Bone  Meal" Nitrogen    total    . 

Phosphoric  Add 

Bed  Steer  Hop  I>ressiiig Nitrogen  total   .. 

Phosphoric  Add 

Bed  Steer  Orchard  IXressing iNItrogm  total   ... 

Phospborlc  Add 


3.29 

12.25 

2.00 

1.65 

18.50 

3.00 

8.50 

2.47 

11.75 

4.00 

8.29 

9.1 

6.0O 

2.47 
10.50 
10.00 

2.47 

13.75 

1.00 

18.25 

13.57 


3.00 
5.0D 
6.00 

10.00 
7.00 


2.00 
4.00 
4.0D 
8.00 
4.00 


S.OO 
11.9 
2.00 

1.6 
IS  .2 
3.00 
2.4 

2.5 

11.5 
4.00 

3.3 
8.7 
6.00 

2.5 

11.5 
10.00 

2.5 

13.6 
1.00 

18.3 

13.2 


Bed  Steer  *HJ-7-8" Nitrogen  total    \ 

Phosphoric   Add   total    — 
;  Potash,    soluble    


Bed  Steer  "Muriate  of  Ifotash" Potash ,   soluble 

Bed  Steer  "Nitrate  of  Soda" i  Nitrogen    total 

"Roselawn"   i  Nitrogen  total   . 

,  Phosphoric  Add 


I 


Bed  Steer  Tankage  No.  1 ;  Nitrogen     

Phosphoric  Add 


Red  Steer  Tanlcage  No.  5. 


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add 


3.50 
28.00 

9.05 
14.75 

10.70 
9.00 

4.94 
7,03 
8.00 

16.  to  52. 

15.21 

4.90 
21.00 

7.40 
9.50 

4.10 
13.80 


2.  to  3.5 
24.  to 28. 

9.00 
14.9 

10.00 
9.00 

4.0 
9.4 
8.00 

56.00 

15.00 

4.9 
21.00 

7.40 
10.00 

4.10 
16.00 
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RBGISTBRESD  FBRTHilZfiRS— CoBtlnncd. 


PIRM  NAME  A2n>  BRANDS 


Red  6t«er  "O"  FertOtzer. 


Red  Steer  2-14-1  FertUlzer. 


Red  Steer  Fish  Guano. 


Red  Steer  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Red  Steer  Hop  FertDlzer 


V.  S.  POTASH  NITRATE  CO.. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


e-104 


WALLA  WALLA  MEAT  ft  GOLD  STORAGE 
CO.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Ground  Tankage 


Dried  Blood 


Tankage 


Lawn  Fertiliser 


WALLA  WALLA  PRODUCE  CO., 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Sheep  Guano 


WESTERN  FERTILIZER  CO., 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


GUARANTEED  COMPOSITION  (Per  Cent) 


Nitrogen  in  nit 

Nitrogen  total   

Phosphoric  Add,  soluble... 
Phosphoric  Add,  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  Insoluble. 

Phosphoric  Add  total 

Potash  total  


Nitrogen   In   nitr. 

Nitrogen  total   

Phosphoric  Add,  soluble  ... 
Phosphoric  Add,  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Add.  insoluble. 

Phosphoric  Add  total  

Potash    


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add,  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Add,  insoluble. 
Phosphoric  Add  total  


Nitrogen  In  amm. 


Nitrogen    

Phosphoric   Add   total. 


Nitrogen   In   ammonia. 

Phosphoric  Add   

Potash,  soluble  


Nitrogen  in  nitr. 
Phosphoric  Acid 


Nitrogen  in  nitr., 
Nitrogen  In  amm. 
Nitrogen  total   ... 


Nitrogen  total   

Phosphoric  Add   

Potash,  as  bone  phos. 


Nitrogen  as  amm. 
Phosphoric  Add  . 
Potash    


••Wizard" 


Nitrogen    

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash    


WOODRUFF-BOTCE  SEED  CO..  NOW  J.  A. 
BOTCE  SEED  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Superior  Lawn  &  Rose  Fertilizer. 


Nitrogen     

Phosphoric  Add 
Potash    


1921 


6.00 
16.00 

12.00 


6.00 
9.00 
6.00 


2.50 

10.00 

4.00 


15.00 
27.00 


1922 


1.8 
2.1 
8.1 
.9 
1.8 
10.8 
2.8 

1.00 

1.6 

18.8 

.7 

1.8 
15.8 

1.00 

8.2 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 

2.00 

6.6 
1.41 


6.00 

10.00 

4.00 


14.00 
12.00 

6.00 
14.00 
81.00 

8.00 

12.00 

0.26 


0. 


6.00 
to  10. 
R.OO 


8.00 

12.00 

4.00 
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REGISTERBD  FBRTILIZER8— Contlaw 


Number  of  flmu  leirtotered  in  1021. 
Number  of  llrma  registered  in  1922. 


31 


Number  of  braocU  reffietered  in  1921. 
Number  of  brands  registered  in  1922. 


74 
96 


60 


170 


Number  of  InvredlenU,  1921,  150  at  $6.00. 
Number  of  IngredlenU.  1922,  220  at  fC.OO. 


00 
1.320  00 


Total  fees  $2.274  flo 

CONDEMNATIONS. 


CANNED  C.OODS: 
F\sh— 

Cociflsh   

¥\»h  Sausage   

(irayflmh  

Herring  

Mackerel    

Miscellaneous    

Salmon    

Sardines   

Shellflnh    

Smoked  Fish  

Srookeil  Fish  Loaf 

Fruits- 
Apple  Butter  

AHtiorted  Fruits  ... 
Australian  Jams  .. 
Hemes   ( assort e< I) 

.Felly   

Olives    

I*rt  serves   


Meats- 
Bacon    

Beef    

Corned   Beef    . . . 

Roast  Beef  

Chicken    

Miscellaneous 
Vienna  Sausage 
Whale  Meat  .... 


Milk— 
Substitute  Milk 
Cannetl  Ml?k  .. 


Plum  Pudding 
Soup    , 


Assorted — 

Assorted 

Brans     

Beets    

Chili  Con  Came 

Corn    , 

Dill  Pickles  

Okra    

Peas  


Vegetables— 
Sauerkraut    .. 

Spinach   

Strinif  Beans 
Tomatoes  . . , 


BOTTLED  GOODS— 

Apple  Butter 

Catsup    

Mustard     

Olives    

Pickles    

Peanut  Butter  .. 
Salad  Dres,«ing  .. 
Sauce  


FOODS 


No.  Cans  '     Totals 


481.625 

3.072 

85 

in 

jO 

360 

1,114.283 

20,440 

loO 

178 

37 


66 
150 
761 

lis 

1 
57 

1 


10 

6 

312 

312 

1 

2 

2 

88 


2,640 
81,967 


62 
94 
11 
13 
76 
16 
24 
251 


004 

1,066 

349 


No.  Bottles 


14 
2f> 
72 
154 
94 
11 
2 


1,620.190 


1.154 


7S3 


34,607 
1 


547 


2,114 


Xo 
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CONDEMNATIONS— CoBtlnned. 


FOODS 


BULK  GOODS— 
Baking  Powder 
Bread   Oruxnbs 

Gbeese  

Confectionery  .. 

Coloring   

Cookies    

Crackers    

Egg  Powder  ... 


Cereals— 
Assorted  Cereals 

Oatmeal    

Pearls  of  Wheat 

Rice   

Spaghetti    

Tapioca   


Fish- 
Assorted  Frozen 

Codfish    

Dry  Herring  

Pish  

Halibut    

Kippered  Salmon 
Salmon    


Flour  A  Meal»— 
Assorted    Flours 
Assorted  Cereals 

Cream  Meal 

Com  Meal    

Flour    

Graham   

Hominy  

Pancake  Flour   . 
Roman   Meal    ... 

Rye    

Substitute    

Whole  Wheat  ... 


Fruits- 
Apples  

Canteloupes 
Currants  . . 
Cranberries 

Dat^s    

Figs   


Fruits- 
Dried  Grapes   ... 

Grapes    

Oranges   

Peaches    

Prunes    

Raisins   

St.  John's  Bread 
Strawberries    


Meats- 
Bacon 
Beet  . 


Corned    Beef    , 

Cooked  Meat  

Hearts    

Meat    

Pork    

Sausage— Hamburger 

Scraps    

Venl   

Welnles     


585 

60 

45 

2,468 

212 

100 

45 

68 

25 

190 

425 

40 


12.420 
SO 
66 
25 
525 
65 


50 

1.000 

50 

10 

2.1D6 

448% 
1,500 
86.000 


53 

1.15.S 

583 

5 
8,57P^ 
1,619 
419% 
26 
7,05.'! 
19% 


Totals 


004 


101,990 


68.150 


4.248 


13,100 


41,253% 


14.5104i 
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RBGI8TBRBD  FERTIIilZERS. 


FIRM  KAME  AND  BRAin>8 


GUARANTEED  COMPOSITION  CPw  Cent) 


THE  AMERICAN  LIGNATTE  CO., 
Tacoma.  Waali. 


LicnalM  Solotlon 


Nltrog«o. 
Phosphoric  Add 
Potaah    


1»21 


6.30 
6.66 


1922 


Prof.  8caiiimeU*8  **Llffnalte  FertniBsr' 


Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 

Phoaphoric  Add  

Potash    


AMERICAN  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Soda  Nitrogen  MlroiCfkn 


AMERICAN   PACIFIC   WHALING  CO.. 
Bay  City.  Wash. 


Whale  Bone  Meal 


N!trogen    , 

Phosphoric  Acid 


Whale  Meat  and  Blood  Nitrogen 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  CO.. 
Anaconda,  Mont. 


Anaconda  8-13-6 


Nitrogen  total   

Phosphoric  Acid,  soluble... 
Phosphoric  Add.  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Add.  insoluble. 

Phosphoric  Add  total 

Potash,  soluble  

Pctash,  chlonce  


Anaconda  Treble  Phosphate 


THE  ANDREW8-ES0OTT  CO.. 
Vancouver ,  B.  C. 


Phosphoric  Add,  soluble... 
Phosphoric  Add.  reverted.. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  insoluble. 
Phosphoric  Add  total 


"Fertabs" 


Nitrogen   

Phosphoric  Add.   soluble... 
Phosphoric  Acid,  dtrtc  sol. 

Phosphoric  Add  total 

Potash,  soluble  


ARMOUR  A  CO.. 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Ground  Sheep  Manure 


Nitrogen  total  

Nitrogen  in  atriraonia 

Phosphoric  Add.  msoluble.. 
Potash,  soluble  


Bone  Meal 


Ground   Blood 


Nitrogen  total  

Nitrogen  in  ammonia.. 
Phosphoric  Add  total. 


1.07 
.30 
.20 


IJ.OO 


Ground  Tankage 


Nitrogen  total   

Nitrogen  li   ammonia. 


BAKFR   A  CO., 
White  Salmon,  Wash. 

Eden  Brand  Pulverised  Sheep  Manure. 


vitrogen  total  

Ntt'ogen  in  ammonia. 
Phosphoric  Add  


LOT 
2.30 
1.46 
2.83 

3.06 

4.81 

22.64 

13.62 
16.54 

6.84 
8.30 
7.42 


Nitrogen  total    

Nitrogen  in  ammonia. 

Phosphoric  Add  

Potash    


3.00 
20.00 

12.00 


8.00 

10.34 

2.6S 

i.j;5 

14.QS 
6.00 
4.GB 

tf.OO 
6-7.00 
»-4.00 

4S.0O 


13.57 
17.86 
18.74 
18.74 
11.00 


4.30 

'23.90 

13.14 


5.58 


2.37 
2.SJ? 
1.S2 
3.06 
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RBGI8TBRBD  FERTILI2BR8 — Contlnaed. 


I'ISM  NAM£  AND  BRANDS 


THE  BARRETT  CO..  Sales  AffentB, 
New  York  City. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


BARTON  &  CO.. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


Bone  Meal 


Tankage 


Dried  Blood 

Granulated  Bone 


GUARANTEED  COMPOSITION  (Per  Cent) 


1921 


S.  BLACHLEY  &  CO., 
Starbuck.  Wash. 

Twin  Buck  Brand  Sheep  Guano. 


OARSTENS  PACKING  CO.. 
Spokane.  Wash. 


Dried  Blood 
Tankage   ... 


OARSTENS  PACKING  CO.. 
Tacoma.  Wash. 


Bon^  Meal 


Dried  Blood  . 
Shrep  Guano 
Tankago    


COLUMBTA  &  OKANOGAN  NURSERY  CO., 
Wenatchee,  Wash. 


Slieep  Manure 


EARPTHOMA^  CULTURES  CORP.. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


St ImU  Plant  Tablets 


JAMES    HENRY, 
Seattle.   Wash. 

Dry  Blood  (1921)   

Unground  Blood  (1922) 

Tank agr—un ground   . . 


1922 


Nitrogen   20.75  20.73 

Nitrogen   4.06    ' 

Phosphoric  Add 24.97     

Nitrogen    8.83  8.50 

Phosphoric  Acid 8.22  (i.UO 

Nitrogen   12.00 

Nitrogen    '  3.50 

Phosphoric  Acid 20.00 

Nitrogen   2.00  2.oo 

Phosphoric  Acid  1.26  1.2.> 

Potash    1.84  .          1.84 

Nitrogen  In  ammonia 14.43     

Nitrogen  In  ammonia 7.95     

Phosphoric  Acid,  bone  phos-  i 

phate   22.97     

Nitrogen  In  ammonia 3-4.00     

Phosphoric    Acid    total 20-23.00     

Nitrogen  In  ammonia 12-14.00    i 

Nitrogen  In  ammonia 2-3.00     

Nitrogen  In  ammonia fi^7H     

Phosphoric  Add  9-10.00     

Nitrogen  total  2.no     

Phosphoric  Acid  1  no     

Potash,  soluble  2.00     

Nltjogen   total    11.00  n.oo 

Phosphoric  Acid,  soluble 10.52  10.52 

Phosphoric  Add,  reverted...         l.l<»  i.l» 

Phosphoric  Add,  Insoluble..           .3^  .Sfi 

Phosphoric  Add  total !!'.«»  12.00 

Pf.tash    15.00  13.00 

Potash,  chlorine   l.m  l.eO 

Nitrogen   15.00     

Nitrogen   K..0O 

Nitrogen  as   ammonia 6.06  6.06 

Phosphoric  Add.  bone  phos- 
phate            23  03  351.00 
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REGISTERED   COBTCBIVTRATBD  C^MMERCIAX  FBEDHfG   STUFFS— C«Btiae«d. 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAME 


KANUFACTCBER 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Miclmum  '  HinlmuiD  ISaxInmm 

Per  Cent  .  PtrOnt  PprCcot 

Crude     <     Crude  Crude 

ban       .    Protein  Fiber 


HOG  FKED— 

Berki^hire    

Molasses  Hoff   Feed 

Dry  Hog  Feed 

Porko    

SwlDO    

Auburn    ^ 

P!g  Meal   

Hog  Peed  

Purity    

Morfat   

Morpork    

Hog:  Feed  

Ho?  Fattener   

Hoir  Feed    

Pig  Meal  

Makemfat 

Olympic  Hog  Grower 

Kaakade    

Berkshire  Chop  

Blue  Bag  Pig  Meal 

Hog  Feed  Satlgfle 

Sunnybrook    

Pig-a-Boo   Digester  Tankage. 

X-Tre  Hog  Feed 

OK  Hog  Feed— 5763 

OK  Hog  Feed— 5983 

Wemco  Hog  Feed 

Quality  Hog  Pewi 

Taklroa   Hog  Feed 


Albers  Bros.  Mill.  Co.  ... 
Albers  Bros.  Mia  Co.  ... 
Albers  Bros.  Mill.  Co.  ... 
Albers  Bros.  MUl.  Co.  ... 
Albers  Bros.  MiU.  Co.  ... 
Auburn  Milling  A  Or.  Co. 
Blatcfaford  Calf  M.  Co... 

Brewer  A  Co 

Coast  Trading  Go 

Fisher  Fl.  Mills  Co 

Fisher  Fl.  MIUs  Co 

Galbralth  A  Co 

Kerr-Giflord  A  Co 

Kerr-Giflord   A  Co 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.  ... 
The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.  .. 
Portland  Fl.  Mills  Co.   .. 
PorUand  Fl.  MtUs  Co.   ... 
Puyallup  Feed  A  Sup.  Co. 

Sears  Roebuck  A  Co 

Stretch  Co.  R.  J 

Swift  A  Co 

Swift  A  Co 

Sumner  Gr.  A  Mm.  Co.  . . . 
Vollmer  Clearwater  Co.  . 
Vollmer   Clearwater    Co.    . 

Wenatchee  Mill.  Co 

Wenatcbee  Prod.  Co 

Yakima  Mill.  Co 


5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
50 
00 
00 

no 

75 
00 
00 
00 
3.00 
5.00 
4.50 
5.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
S.QO 
4.00 


HORSE  FEED— 
Percheron   


Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co. 


2.50 
6.0O 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
3.00 
8.63 


3.00 


ii.no 

13.00 

14.00 

17.tX> 

13.00 

12.00 

IS.Ot 

15.00 

15  00 

13.00 

15.00 

14.00 

ih.no 

17.00 
24.00 
15.00 
17.00 
16.00 
18.00 
14.00 


12.00 
60.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 
17.00 
18.00 
12.25 


10. 0-) 


s.no 

6.50 
8.00 
10.00 
6.50 
9.M> 

7  no 
7.25 

10.00 
7.00 
6.00 
7.00 
COO 
9.00 
5.00 

10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 
8.00 


7.50 
2.50 
8.00 

10.00 
9.90 

10.00 
9.00 
5.53 


10.00 


LAMB  MEAL—  I 

Blatchford's  Lamb  Meal Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co. 

Lamb   Meal  The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.  . . 

Kaskade  Sheep  Feed Portland   Flour  MUls   Co. 


LOW  GRADE  FLOUR— 

Low  Grade   Flour Crown  Mills   

Low  Grade   Flour |  Judith   Milling   Co 

Wheat  Rod  Dog Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co, 


MTLK  FEEDS— 

Buttermilk,  Grain  and  Bone 
Starting  Feed   

Buttermilk,  Meat,  Grain  and 
Bone   Mash   

Buttermilk.  Meat  and  Grain 
Growing  Mash  

Golden  Rod  Buttermilk  Egg 
Mnsh    

Golden  Rod  Buttermilk  Chick 
Mash    

Collfs  Proces.s  Pure  Dried  But- 
termilk    

Butt4»rmnk  Mash   

Chick  Starter  Milk  Mash 

Buttermilk  Mash   

A-1    Buttermilk    Mash 

A-1  Buttermilk  Chick  Maph... 

Red  Comb  Buttermilk  Mash.. 

Buttermi'k  Ekr  Mash 

Buttermilk  Mash  , 


G.  E.  Conkey  Co. 
G.  E.  Conkey  Co. 
G.  E.  Conkey  Co. 
Crown  Mills   


!           4.00    1 

20.00 

6.00 

5.00 

24.00   ; 

5.00 

1.50 

lo.oa 

10.00 

3.00 

14.00 

1.00 

2.80 

14.50 

3.50 

3.00 

15.00 

5.00 

Crown  Mills 


Collls  Products  Co 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  

Fisher  Flouring  MUls  

Garden   City   Feed   Mill 

Kenworthy  Grain  A  Mill.  Co... 
Kenworthy  Grain  A  Mill.  Co... 
Kenworthy  Grain  A  Mill.  Co... 

Kerr-Giflord  A  Co.,  Inc 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co 


3.00 

12.00 

4.00 

4.00 

18.00 

6.00 

4.00 

18.00 

1 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

8,00 

6.00 

19.00 

8.00 

5.50 

30.00    : 
20.00 

4.00 

6.00 

4.00 

I5.no 

6.00 

7.50 

18.45 

9.40 

4.50 

IR.OO 

7.00 

4.50 

17.00 

7.00 

4.50 

20.00 

10.00 

5.00 

21.00 

7.00 

6.00 

20.00 

6.00 
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RBGISTERBD  CONCENTRATBD  COMMBRCIAL  FBBDING   STUFFS — Contliiaed. 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAME 


MANUFACTURER 


MILK  FEEDS— Continued- 
Buttermilk    Crate    Fattening 

Mash   

Developing  Mash  with  Butter- 
milk     

Baby     Chick     Starter     Mash 

with  Buttermilk  

Buttermilk  Egg  Mash 

Olympic    Chick     Mash     with 

Buttermilk  

Olympic   Buttermilk   Growing 

Mash   

Olympic  Buttermilk  Egg  Mash 
Olympic  Hog  Feed  with  Drinl 

Buttermilk   

Rex  Buttermilk  Chick  Mash... 

Rex  Butt4>rmllk  Egg  Mash 

Invicta  Milk  Mash 

SUver  QuiU  Chick  Mflk  Mash.. 


MIXED  FEEDS— 
AIl>er$'  Grain  Barley  and  Oat 

Feed 
All  Grain  Chop .!.!!.!!.!.!.!!. 

Cypress  All  Grain  Chop 

tYesoent  Chop  

Olympic  Chop  Feeil 

Kaskade  Chop  Feed 

Barky  Chop  A 

Borkshie  Chop  

All  Grain  Chop 

Chop  Satlsfle   

Hammond's    Best    All    Grain 

Chop   

W.  P.  Co.  Chop 

White's  Chop  i 

Mill  Run   Fee«1 ' 

Wheal  Mill   Fml 

Wheat  Mill   Run 

Wheat  MUl  Feed 

Mm  Run   

Wheat  Mill  Run 

Millrun    

Mill   Feed    

Wheat  Mill  Run 

Millrun    ' 

Mlllnm    1 

Bran  and  Shorts 

Mixrd  Feed   

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Feed 

Fre<l9 

FtHMlS 

Feeds 

Eureka  Wheat  MI.\ed  Feed.... 
Grain,  Wheat  and  Mill  Run... 
Mixrd      Bran,      Shorts      and 

Screenings    

Wheat   MlNod   Fml 

Wlieat   MIxwl   Feed 

Ground   Barley    

All  Grain  Fee«l 

Mixed   Fce<l   

Wlieat   Ml.xed   Fwd 

Bran  and  Shorts 

Wheat  Ml.\ed   Peed 

Wheat   Mixed   Fe€»l  

Wheat  Bran  and  Shorts 


Northern  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Northern  Flour  MOIs  Co. 
Northern  Flour  Mills  Co. 


Portland  Fl.  Mllla  Co. 

Portland  Fl.  Mills  Co. 
Portland  Fl.  Mills  Co. 


Portland  Fl.  Mills  Co.  . 
Portland  Feed  Mills  Co. 
Portland  Feed  MlUs  Co. 

Randall-McLoughlin    

Sears  Roebuck  A  Co.  ... 


Albers  Bros.  Mill  Co 

Albers  Bros.  Mill  Co 

Anacortes  Ice  Co 

Crescent  Mills  

I'ortland  Fl.  Mills  Co 

Portland  Fl.  Mills  Co 

Kerr-iilflord  A  Co 

Puyallup  Feed  &  Hup.  Co. 

Hperi  y  Flour  Co 

R.  J.  Stretch  A  Co 


Heavy  Mlxeil 
Wheat  Ml-xed 


Wheat 
Wheat 


Mi.xed 
Mixed 


Seattle  Flour  MiUs 

Western  Produce  Co.  . . . 

Whit©  Feed  Co 

Colton  Flour  Mills 

Colton  Flour  MlUs 

Diamond  Flour  Mills.., 
Kennewldc  Flour  Mills.., 
The  Chas.  H.  LlUy  Co. 

Pomeroy  Flour  Mills 

Prosscr  Flour  Mills , 

RltzvlUe  Flouring  Mills.. 
R.   P.  TJossem   A  Son., 

Touchct  Milling  Co 

Vollmer  Clearwater  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Anderson 

Boyd-Conlee  Co 

Centennial  Mill  Co 

Centennial  MiU  Co , 

Collins  Flour  Mills 

Columbia  River  MIU  Co. 

Crown  Mills  

Eureka  Flour  Mills 

Galbralth  A  Co 


Judith  Mining  Co 

KallspeU  Flour  Mill  Co. 

Kerrdifford  A  Co 

Kerr-GIflonl  A  Co 

Harry  M.  Leckenby,  Inc. 
The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.  . 

Mabton  Milling  Co 

Mabton  Mniln^  Co 

Martin  Gr.  A  Mill.  Co.  . 

Miller  Flour  Mills 

Miller   Flour  Mills 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Minimum 

Per  Cent 

Crude 

Fat 


Minimum 

Per  Cent 

Crude 

Protein 


4.00    I 

4.50 

2.50    , 
4.00    I 

4.00 

4.00    I 
4.50 

4.00 
4.00 
4.30 
4.50 
4.50 


4 
4 


00 
00 


4.00 


12.00 

18.00 

10.00 
17. ()0 

14.00 

l.'i.OO 
18.00 

Ifi.OO 
14.50 
17.00 
20.(«) 

iH.no 


13.00 

8.00 


Maximum 

Per  Cent 

Crude 

Fiber 


5.00 

15.00 

10.00 

4.00 

12.00 

10.00 

1.50 

11.00 

5.00 

3.00 

18.00 

8.00 

3.00 

S.OO 

7.60 

13.00 


8.00 

10.00 

5.00 
10.00 


,00 


5.00 
1».00 

7.00 
5.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.00 


10.00 
10.00 


9.00 


2.P'>    , 

14.25 

8.20 

3.00 

13.00 

10.00 

3.00 

12.00 

10.00 

2.00 

10.00 

12.00 

3.00 

13.00 

12.00 

3.«> 

13.00 

10.00 

5.23     , 

15.13 

8.41 

4.(V} 

14.50 

9.90 

3.00 

13.00 

10.00 

3.02     . 

15.38 

9.32 

3. no 

17.00 

8.50 

2.85 

17.60 

0.7T 

4.00     , 

12.00 

lO.OO 

3.0O 

13.00 

lO.OO 

4.00     ■ 

11.00    ' 

S.OO- 

3.00 

12.00 

lO.OO- 

3.0O 

13.00 

lO.OO 

3.00     ' 

12.00 

10.0» 

3.00 

12.00 

lO.OO 

3.00     , 

14.00 

10.00 

3.80 

14.00 

10.00 

4.00 

16.00 

10.00 

3.(K»    ' 

12.00 

10.00 

1.50    . 

11.00     1 

5.00 

3.00 

13.00 

10.00 

3.00 

13.00 

10.00 

3.00 

14.00 

9.00 

3.00 

13.00     . 

10.00 

3.00     • 

12.00     ' 

10.00 

3.00 

13.00     ■ 

10.00 
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REQISTBRBD   CONCBNTRATESD  OOMMBRCIAL  FBESDING  STUFFS— Contlaved. 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAME 


MIXED  FEEDS— ContiDued— 

Montco  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Mixed  Feed  (mlU  run) 

Bran  and  Shorts 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Mixed  Feed  

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed  80s 

Occident  Wheat  Feed 

Hammond's  Best  

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 

Wheat  Mixed  Feed 


MOLASSES   FEEDS— 
Albers'  Molasses  Feed  . 

Molas-0-MeaI    

AJbina  Molasses  Feed  . 
Molasses  Dairy  Feed  ... 
Olympic  Dairy  Feed  ... 
Kaskade  Molasses  Feed 
Molasses  Dairy  Feed  ... 


MANUFACTURER 


Montana  Flour  Mills  Co.  .. 

NorUiern  FI.  Mills  Co 

Novelty  Mill  Co 

Pasoo  Flour  Mills  Co 

Peacock  Mills  Co 

Portland  Fl.  MlUs  Co 

Preeton-Shaller  MllL  Co.  .. 
Rltzvllle  Flouring  M.  Co.  .. 

RusseU-MIUer  MUl.  Co 

Seattle  Flour  MlUs   

Sperry  Flour  Co 

Spokane  Flour   Mills    

Spra^e  Roller  Mills 

Superior  Milling  Co 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

VoUmer  Clearwater  Co 

Wasco  Warehouse  Mill.  Co. 
Washington  Gr.  &  Mill.  Co. 

Welser  Milling  A  El.  Co 

Wenatchee  Milling  Co 

Fisher  Flour.  MlUs  Co 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Minimum 

Percent 

Crude 

Fat 


Albers  Bros.  Mill.  Co. 
Albers  Bros.  Mill.  Co. 
KerrGlfford  &  Co.  .. 
Kerr-Gifford  ft  Co.  .. 
Portland  FI.  Mills  Co. 
Portland  Fl.  Mills  Co. 
James  Brewer  &  Co. 


•  •  ■  ■ 


OIL  MEAL  FEEDS— 

Cocoanut  Meal   

Cottonseed    Cake    

Cottonseed  Meal    

Cocoanut  Meal   

Linseed  Meal— Oil  Process 

on  Meal    

Soya  Bean  Meal   

Peanut  Meal  

Soya  Bean  Feed  

A.1  Cottonseed  Cake  or  Meal.. 

Kaola    Meal    

Soy  Bean  Meal  

Cocoanut  Meal   

Cocoanut  Cake  Meal   


POULTRY  FEEDS— 

Chick  Feed    

Grange  C-hick  Feed  

Central  Star  Chick  Feed 

Quality  Chick  Feed   

Golden  Rod  Chick  Feed 
F.  J.  F.  Chick  Food  ft 

Growing  Food  

Chick  Food  

Chick  Food  

Clover  Leaf  Chick  Feed 

A-1  Chick  Fred 

Ker-'B  Chick  Feed 

Ruby  Comb  Chick  Feed 

Pafco  Chick  Food   

Chick   Feed   

Pu-IrUp  Chick  Feed 

Baby  Chick  Feed  


C.  A.  Babcock  Co 

Calif.  Cotton  Oil  Co.  . 
Calif.  Cotton  Oil  Co.  . 

Galbraith    ft   Co 

Galbralth    ft   Co 

Galbraith    ft   Co 

Galbraith    ft    Co 

Galbraith    ft   Co 

Galbraith    ft   Co 

Globe  OU  MiUs  

The  Palroolive  Co 

Portland  FI.  Mills  Co. 
Portland  Fl.  Mills  Co. 
Stanwood  Grain  Co.    . 


Albers  Bros.  Mill.  Co 

Associated  Grange  Warehouse. 

Central  Hay  ft  Grain  Co 

Falls   City   Mill    ft    Feed   Co.. 
Crown  Mills   


4.40 
3.00 
3.00 
2.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.50 
3.00 
3.00 
8.0O 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 


4.00 
4.00 
8.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.iS0 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 

18.00 
8.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 

36.00 
7.18 
6.0O 
8.00 

16.25 


2.50 


I 

Minimum   Maximum 

Per  Cent  ,  Per  Cent 

Crude  Crude 

Protein         Fiber 


F.  J.  Farley  

Fisher  Fl.  Mills  Co 

Garden  City  Feed  MlU 

The  Inland  Seed  Co 

Kenworthy  Or.    ft   Mill.  Co... 

Kerr-GIfTord   ft  Co 

Lakin  Milling  Co 

Pacific  American .  Pish 

P.  A.  Peterson   

Puyallup  ft  Sumner  P.  G.  Co. 
Sperry  Flour  MlU  Co 


2.00 
2.50 
3.0Q 


16.00 
12.75 
13.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
16.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
18.00 
13.00 
15.00 
13.00 
13.00 


14.00 
16.00 
10.00 
17.00 
16.00 
10.00 
11.00 


19.00 
40.00 
40.00 
18.00 
25.00 
28.00 
42.00 
38.00 
28.00 
6.00 
16.30 
41.00 
19.00 
17.75 


11.00 


14.00 
12.00 
11.00 


10.00 


9.00 

10.00 

9.50 


18.19 
12.00 


10.00 
9.00 
10.00 
8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 
10.00 
9.00 


11.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 

6.00 
10.00 

5.00 
13.00 

6.00 

6.00 
13.00 

8.00 


3.00 


5.50 
4.00 
3.00 


4.00 


5.00 
3.00 
4.00 


1.95 
3.00 
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RIBGISTBRBD  CONCBNTRATED  COMBIBRCIAL  FBBDIXG   STUFFS— ContlBVed. 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAME 


POULTRY  FEEDS-Oontlnued— 

Royal  Chick  Feed   

Taklma  Ohlck  Food  

Wenco  Chick  Feed  

Progressive  Chick  Mash  

Blatchford'i  Ohlck  Mash    .... 

Ohlck  Mash  

Central  Star  Ohick  Mash  .... 

Purity  Chick  Mash  

Golden  Rod  Ohick  Mash  A 

Growing  Mash    

F.  J.   F.  Chick  Mash  for 

Toung  Chicks   

Ford's  Chick  Mash  

Al   Chick  Mash    

Diamond  L.  Chick   Mash    .... 

City  Mills  Chick  Mash  

Shogo  Chick  Grits  

Baby  Chick  Starter  Mash  .... 

Pafco  Chick  Mash  

Chick  Mash  

Baby  Chick  Mash 

X-tre  Chick  Mash  

Chick  Mash  

Cliick  Mash  

Lilly's  Chick  Mash  

Ohix    Starter    Mash    

W.  C.  £.  A  P.  A.  Chick  Mash. 

Chick  Mash  

Chick  Starter  

Chick  Starter  

Developing  Mash  

Dev.  Chick  Feed  

Dev.    Scratch    

Central   Star   Dev.    Mash    .... 

Golden  Rod  Dev.  Feed  

Developing  Mash  

Developing  Mash  

A-1  Developing  Mash 

Chick  Developer  

Developing  Mash  

Palco  Dev.  Mash  

Olympic  Dev.   Mash   

Pu-L-Up  Chick  Dev 

Hammond's  Best  Chick  Food. 
Grange  Best  Growing  Mash... 

Purity  Growing  Mash   

Grow.  Feed  Form.  No.  3 

Growing  Food    

Growing  Mash  

Supreme  Growing  Food  

Growing  Mash  

Ruby  Comb  Gr.  Food  

Diamond  L  Gr.  Mash   

Diamond  L  Gr.  Food   

Growing   Mash   

Pafco  Grow.  Food  

Rex  Growing  Mash  

X-tre  Growing  Mash  

Growing  Mash  

Growing  Mash  

Growing  Food    

Growing  Food    

Growing  Mash    

Wenco  Growing  Food   

Quality  Growing  Food  

Quality  Growing  Mash  

Wenco  Dev.  Mash  

Fattening  Mash  


MANUFACTURER 


Rudy-Patrick  Seed  Oo. ... 

Yakima  MlUIng  Co 

Wenatcbee  Milling  Co.   ... 

Albers  Bros.  Mill.  Co 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Oo. 

Boyd-Conlee  Oo 

Central  Hay  A  Grain  Co. 
Coast  OVadtog  Co 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Minimum 

Per  Cent 

Crude 

Fat 


Crown  Mills  Co. 


F.   J.    Fariey 

Ford  Grain  Oo 

Kenworthy  Grain  A  Mill  Co... 

Harry  N.  Leekenby,  Inc 

Lehmann  Bros 

Nebraska  Com  Mills  

Norttwm  Flour  M.  Oo 

Pacific  American  Fish 

Poultry  Feed  Assn 

Sperry  Flour  Oo 

Sumner  Gr.  A  Milling  Oo 

Galbralth   A  Oo 

Garden  City   Feed  MOls 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Oo 

Washburn  A  Wilson  Seed  Oo... 
Wash.  Oo'op.  Egg  A  Poul.  Asn. 
Wash.  Co-op.  Egg  A  Poul.  Asn. 

Albers  Bros.  MilL  Co 

FIsh«r  Flour.  Mills  Oo 

Albers  Bros.  MHl.  Oo 

Albers  Bros.  Mill.  Oo 

Central  Hay  A  Grain  Co 

Centra]  Hay  A  Grain  Co 

Crown  Mills   

Fisher  Flour.  Mills  Oo 

Galbralth  A  Co.  

Kenworthy  Gr.  A  MOl  Oo 

Kerr-GIfford  A  Oo 

Northern  FL  Mills  Oo 

Pacific  American  Fish 

PorUand  Fl.  Mills  Oo 

Puy.  A  Sumner  F.  G.  0.  Oo... 

Seattle  Flour  MUls   

Associated  Grange  Warehouse.. 

Coast  Trading  Co 

Ford  Grain  Oo 

Fisher  Fl.   MlUs  Oo 

Galbralth   A  Oo 

Garden  City  Feed  Mill 

Globe  Gr.  A  Milling  Oo 

Lakin  Mining  Oo 

Harry  N.  Leckenby,  Inc 

Harry  N.  Leckenby,  Inc 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Oo 

Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Portland  Feed  Mills  Co 

Sumner  Gr.  A  Mill.  Co 

Washburn  A  Wilson  Seed  Co. . . 
Wash.  Co-op.  Egg  A  P.  Assn. 
Wash.  Co-op.  Egg  A  P.  Assn. 
Wash.  Co-op.  Rgg  A  P.  Assn. 
Wash.  Co-op.    Egg  A  P.  Assn. 

Wenatchee  Mining  Co 

Wenatcbee   Produce  Co 

Wenatcbee  Produce  Oo 

Wenatchee  MOlIng  Oo 

Fisher  Fl.  Mins  Oo 


8.00 
5.28 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.60 
4.50 
5.00 

4.00 

10.00 
4.00 
6.00 
4.00 
1.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
4.00 
6.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
8.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 


Minimum 

Percent 

Crude 

Protein 


10.00 
18.50 
11.00 
15.00 
20.00 
18.00 
15.00 
14.00 
18.00 

13.00 

12.50 
16.00 
18.00 
14.00 

7.00 
14.00 
18.00 
10.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
16.50 
14.00 
18.00 
16.00 
15.00 

8.00 
10.00 
17.00 
10.00 


'Maximum 
Percent 
I     Crude 
'     Fiber 


6.00 
9.82 
8.00 
5.00 
7.50 
10.00 
8.5() 
6.00 
8.00 

10.00 

8.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
2.00 

10.00 
8.00 

10.00 
3.00 
7.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
4.00 
6.00 
8.00 


8.00 
4.00 
4.60 
4.00 
4.50 
4.60 
4.50 


4, 
4. 
4, 

2, 
4. 


00 
00 
02 
00 
00 


4.75 


19.00 
11.00 
14.00 
17.00 
16.00 
14.00 
18.00 
18.00 
15.00 
11.42 
12.00 
16.00 
17.50 


2.00 
4.00 


10.00 
17.00 


4.00 
*6.'66' 


16.00 

'26!66' 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
4.00 


15.00    < 

12.00 

14.00 

13.00 

20.00 

16.00 


6.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.0O 
5.00 
5.00 


17.00 
11.00 
16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 


5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

.5.00 

10.00 

10.00 

C.OO 

1.99 

10.00 

0.00 

6.50 


4.00 
6.00 


5.00 

i'.w 


6.00 
3.00 
B.OO 
7.00 
8.00 
6.00 


7.10 
8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
7.00 
5.00 
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RBGISTERED  COBTCBNTRATBD  COMMIBRCIAI*  FBBDING   8TUFP»— -C«BtlM 


OCABANTEED  ANALYSIS 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAME 


MANUFACTUKEB 


Minimum 

PerOnt 

Crude 

Fat 


MliiJmum 

Percent 

Crude 

Protein 


Maximum 

Percent 

Crude 

Fiber 


POULTRY  FEEDS— Continued— 

Kerr's  Fattening  Maab  

Fattening  Food  

Olympic  Crate   Fat 

Alber's  Egg  Maker  

Grange  Beat  Egg  Maah  

Grange  Laying  Mash 

Cypress  Brd.  Mash  

Auburn  Laying  Mash   

Old  Crow  Egg  Mash  

Mainstay  Lay.  Mash  

Mainstay  Egg  Mash   

Blatchford's   Egg  Mash   

B.  B.  Egg  Mash  

Egg  Mash   

Thistle  Brand  Egg  Mash 

Laying  Mash   

Epg  Mash   

Effg  Mash    

Central  Star  Egg  Mash 

Purity   Egg  Mash 

Golden  Ro<l  Egg  Mai^h 

Quality   Egg  Mash 

Poultry  Food  Manh 

Special   Poultry   Mash 

F.  J.  P.  Pullet  Ma*h 

Femdale  Mash   Mix 

Mash  Formula  No.  1 

Mai!h  Formula  No.  2 

Egg  Mafih    

Egg  Producer   

Laymor   

Egg  Mash    

Supreme  Mash  

A-1    Laying    Mash 

Gould's  Laying  Maah 

(Jrange  Egg  Mash 

Clover  Leaf  Balanced  Ration.. 

Clover  T^af  Forcing  Feed 

A-1  Mash  

Mash   Food    

A-1  Moulting  Mash 

Kerr's  Egg  Pro<lucor  

.   Kerr's   Lo-Protein   F^g  Mash.. 

Ruby  Comb  Egg  MH«h 

Diamond  L  Egg  Mash 

Standard  Egg  Pro<iucer 

Lf)Iy"s  Epg  Mash  

Lilly's  Moiilting    Mash    

Lilly's  (iolden   Egg  Mns'i 

Egg  Ma«h  

Pafco    High    Protein    Poultry 
Mash   

Peterson's  Ege  Mash 

Olympic  Egg  Builder 

Kaskade  Egg   Mash 

Rex   Egg   Producer 

Egg  Mash  

Brc  eders  Mash  

Pu-L-Up   Egg   Mash 

Pu-L-L'p   Egg   Mash 

Silver  Quill  Egg   Mash    

Silver  Quill  Laying    Mash 

Kenwa  Egg  Mas'i 

Gateway  Poultry    Food 

South  Park  Egg  Mash 

Surrgrow  Dev.   Mash 

Surelay  Egg  Mash 

Breeder's   Mash    


Kerr-Gifford  Co 

The  Chaa.   H.  LiUy  Co 

Portland  Fl.  Mills  Co 

Albers  Bros,  MIU.  Co , 

Associated  Grange  Warehouse.. 
Associatrd  Grange  Warehouse.  .| 

Anacortes    Ice   Co | 

Auburn  Mill,   ft  Grain  Co I 

C.    A.    Babcock    Co 

Bayview  Milling  Co 

Bayview  Milling  Ck^ 

Blatcbford  Calf   Meal  Co 

Banks  Bros.   Inc     

Brewer  A  Co 

Lehmann   Bros 

Brewer  ft  Co 

Boyd-Conlee  Co 

Canlle  Bros 

Central  Hay  ft  <iraln  Co 

Coast  Tra<iing  Co 

Crown  Mills  

Falls  City  MiU  ft  F.  Co 

F.  J.   Farley ' 

F.  J.   Farley 

F.  J.   Farley 

Ferndale  Fce<l  ft  Gro.  Co 

Ford  (Jraln  Co 

Ford  (Jraln  Co 

Ford  (irain  Co 

^^^he^  Fl.  Mills  Co i 

Fislier  Fl.  Mills  Co 

(iaibralth  ft  Co 

Garden  City   Peed  Mill I 

Globe  Grain  ft  Mill  Co | 

(Jould  ft  Co , 

(Jrange  Warehouse  Co ' 

The  Inland  See<l  Co ' 

The  Inland  Seed  Co 

Kenworthy  (Jr.  ft  Mill  Co ' 

Kenworthy  Gr.  ft  Mill  Co 

Kenwtrthy  (5r.  ft  Mill  Co 

Kerr-(ilfrord  (^o i 

Kerr-(iIfrord  Co 

Lakin  Milling  Co I 

Harry  N.  liCckenby,  Inc 

T^hmann  Bros 

Tlie  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

Northern  Flour  Mills 

Pacific  Am.  Fisheries 

P.  A.  Peterson 

Portland  Flour  Mills  Co 

Portland  Flour  Mills  Co 

Portland  Feed  Mills  Co ; 

Pc'Ultry  Fe«'d  Association  

Pc«ultry  Feed  Association  ' 

Puyallup  ft  Sumner  F.  (i.  C.  Co. 

Puyallup  Fe<'d  ft  Supp:y  Co 

Srars,  Roebuck  &  Co 

Sears.  Roebuck  ft  Co 

Shaffer  ft  Colby 

Smith  Feed  (^o '■ 

S{>uth  Park  Grocery | 

Si>erry  Flour  Co i 

STK»rry  Flour  Co | 

Sperry  Flour  Co | 


a.no 

4.00 
4.00 


00 
00 
00 
f» 
00 
4.00 
5.00 
00 
00 
00 
90 
00 
50 

no 


fi.03 


4. 
4. 


.00 
.15 
5.00 
5.02 


7. 
3. 
4. 
8. 
4. 


36 
90 
50 
00 
00 
3.00 
o.«» 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.47 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
4.50 
4.10 
5,50 
5.00 
5.00 
3.05 
5.00 

«.oo 

5.00 
7.50 

4.00 
4.00 

4.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.50 
5.50 
5.00 
4.00 
6.53 
5.00 
5.00 

5.m) 

4.00 
4.77 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


14.00 
15.00 
14.00 
20.00 
10.00 

n.oo 

16.00 
14.07 
17.00 
19.00 
20.00 
19.00 
16.00 
20.00 
15.0(» 
18.00 
18.00 
18.70 
21.00 
19.00 
18.00 
l»s.80 
22.13 
16.00 
15.20 
16.33 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
19.00 
20.00 
18.00 
20.00 
16.00 
18.50 


10.00 
9.00 
18.00 
14.00 
16.50 
21.00 
18.00 
19.80 
21.00 
15.00 
19.00 
26.00 
16.00 
17.00 

20.00 
18.00 
19.00 
17.00 
18.50 
18.00 
15.00 
1K.99 
19.00 
20.00 
20.00 
17.60 
15.50 
17.00 
17.00 
20.00 
17.01) 


6.««i 
7.i«i 
5.f»» 
7.0iJ 
7.flO 
6.0i> 
5.7s 
9.9fi 
10.01' 
6. on 

10.rt» 
10.«» 

7.0» 

7.00 

lO.OO 

10.00 

9.00 

5.50 

8.00 

8.95 

9.33 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

s.nn 

8.011 

lo.w 

7.00 
7.50 
7.00 
9.40 
9.(W 
7.45 
6.00 
10.00 
3.0O 
7.00 
9.90 
7.5D 
«.50 
i^.OO 

7.00 
8.00 
7JI0 
6.00 
10,00 
10.00 

8.00 
7.0f» 
9.00 
9.00 
S.flO 

10. (« 
9.ri2 
7.«i» 
S.«10 

s.oo 

9.00 
6.22 
10.00 
7.00 
8.00 
6.00 
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REGISTBRBD   CONCBNTRATBD  COMMERCIAL  FEEDING   STUFFS — Contlnned. 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAME 


MANUFACTUREB 


POULTRY  FEEDS— Continued— 

X-tre  Egg  Mash   

Tjossem's  Egg  Mash   

Tofley's  Big  Erx  Mash 

O.   K.   Mash  Food    I 

Wash.  Co-Op.  Egg  &  P.  Assn.  i 

Mash  I 

Laying   Mash    ■ 

Laying  Mash  No.  7 1 

W.  O.  P.  A.  Mash  I 

W.  O.  P.  A.  Egg  Mash  

W.  G.  E.   A  P.  A.  Egg  Mash. 

Wemco  Poultry  Mash   

Wemco  Egg  Mash  

Quality  Egg  Mash   

Quality   Breeding  Mash    

W.  P.  Egg  Mash  

White's  Mash  

Yakima  Poultry  Mash  

Hen  Food  

Armour's  Meat  Meal  

Armour's   Meat  Scrap   

Armour's  Blood  Meal    

Coffin's  Meat  Meal  

Coffin's  Meat  Scraps  

Meat  Scrap  

Meat   Meal    

Pish  Meal  

Yorkshire  Meat  Meal  

50%  Meat   A   Bone  Scraps... 

50%  Poultry  Meat  

Pafco  Fish  Meal  

Olympic  Meat  Scraps  

Meat  Scraps   

Blood  Meal   

Rggmor  Meat  Meal  

F.ggroor  Meat  Scraps 

Poultry  Bone    

Premier  Scratch  

Two-Grain  Scratch  

All  Grain   Scratch    

Cypress  All  Grain  Scratch... 

Malnstny  Scratch    

R.  J.  Blair  Scratch  

Scratch   Feed   

Chick  Scratch  

Scratch   

Elgin  Scratch  Food  

Crepcent  Scratch    

Golden  Rod  Scratch   

Dowdle's  Scratch  

Ouallty  Scratch    

F.  J.   F.  Scratch   

Femdale  Scratch   

Scratch  Food  

Clover  Leaf  Scratch   

Kenrewick  Scratch    

K«»rr's  Scratch  Food   

Kerr's  TVv.  Scratch  Food   ... 

Albina  Scratch  Food  

Poultry  Scratch  Food   

Ruby  Comb  Scratch  Food... 

A»l  Ornln   F^ed    

ni nmond  L  Scratch 

Scratch  Food  

VidUkei!  Scratch   

Mfdlakes  Grow.   Scratch   

MldUkcji  Chick   Scratch    

Rublcomb  Scratch  

Scratch   Feed   


Sumner  Grain  &  Mill.  Co. 

R.  P.  Tjossem  A  Son 

M.   O.   Tofley 

Vollmer   Clearwater  Co... 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Minimum 

Percent 

Crude 

Fat 


Minimum  Maximum 
Per  Cent  i  Per  Cent 
Crude         Crude 
Protehi         Fiber 


Vollmer  Clearwater  Co 

Washburn  &  Wilson  Seed  Co... I 

Lehmann  Bros 

Wash.  Co*op.  Egg  A  P.  Assn.., 
Wash.  Co-op.  Egg  A  P.  Assn.-i 
Wash.  Co-op.  Egg  A  P.  Assn.. 

Wenatcbee  Milling  Co 

Wenatchee  Milling  Co 

Wenatcbee   Produce   Co 

Wenatchee  Produee  Co 

Western   Produce  Co 

White  Feed  Co 

Yakima    Milling   Co 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Armour  A  Co 

Armour  A  Co 

Armour  A  Co 

Coffin  Pac.  A  Prov.  Co 

Coffin  Pac.  A  Prov.  Co 

Galbraith  A  Co 

Galbraith  A  Co 

Galbraith  A  Co 

John  Morrell  A  Co 

Mutual  Rendering  Co 

Mutual  Rendering  Co 

Pacific   American    Fisheries 

Portland  Fl.  Mill  Co 

E.  Rauh  A  Sons  Animal  F.  Co. 

Swift  A  Co 

Swift  A  C-o 

Swift  A  Co 

Swift  A  Co 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Assoc.  Grange  Warehouse 

Assoc.  Grange  Warehouse 

Anacortes  Ice  Co 

Bayview  MOl.  Co 

R.  J.  Blair 

BoydConJce  Co 

Boyd-Conlee  Co 

Buckley  Peed  Mills 

City  Grain  A  Seed  Co 

Crescent  Mills    

Crown  Mills    

Dowdle  A  Caldwell    

Falls  City  Mill  A  Feed  Co 

F.  J.  Farley  

Femdale  Feed  A  Gro.  Co 

Garden  City  Feed  Mill 

Inland  Seed  Co 

Kennewick  Flour  Mills  

Kerr-Gifford  Co 

KerrGlfford  Co 

Kerr-Giffopd  Co 

W.    A.    Keyes 

Lakin    Milling    Co 

Harry  N.  liCckenby ,  Inc 

Hnrry  N.  Leckenby,  Inc 

Miller  Flour  Mills 

MIdlakes  Feed  A  Mill.  Co 

MIdlakea  Feed  A  Mill.  Co 

MIdlakes  Feed  A  Mill.  Co 

Nrfl  Bros.  Grain  Co 

Northern  PI,  Mills  Co 


4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 

4.09 
5.00 
4.00 
4.09 
8.01 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.51 
4.80 
7.20 
2.00 
6.00 
6.00 


10.00 

12.00 
8.00 
2.00 

17.00 
6.50 

10.00 

10.00 
8.00 

50.00 
6.00 

50.00 
8.00 
8.00 
5.00 
8.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.50 
2.00 
2.50 


4.00 
6.00 
.1.00 
3.00 


20.00 
20.00 
17.00 
14.50 

14.07 
23.00 
17.00 
14.07 
21.19 
15.00 
17.00 
18.00 
16.00 
15.00 
18.38 
15.00 
21.88 
8.00 
00.00 
60.00 
80.00 
60.00 
50.00 
56.00 
65.00 
58.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
40.00 
87.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 
11.00 


10.00 


10.00 


O.-'W 

10.00 

9.00 


15.00 
«.00 

10.00 
9  00 


7.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

9.90 
8.00 
9.00 
9.90 
5.16 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
6.36 
10.00 
7.52 
7.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 


4.00 
4.00 
1.00 
4.50 
4.00 
1.50 
3.00 


8.00 


7.00 


5.00 
4. .50 
5.00 


7.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 


3.00 


10.  OQ 


5.00 
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RBGISTBBIBD  CONCBlfTRATBD  COMMKRCIAI«  FKEDING  STUFFS — CratlBi 


FEKD  AND  TRADE  NAME 


KAKUFAOTCBXB 


POULTRY  FEEDS— Continued- 
Two  &  One  Scrateli  

Scratch  Feed   

Scratch    Developer    

Baby  Chick  Scratch 

All-Oraln  Scratch    

Pafco  Scratch  Food  

Petenon'B  Scratch  Food  

P.  B.  Super-Scratch  

Olympic  Baby  Scratch  

Olympic  Grow.  Chick  Scratch.. 

Olympic  Scratch  Feed   

Kaskade  Scratch    

Rex  Baby  Chick  Scratch  

Rex  Growing  Scratch  

Teeka  Scratch  Feed   

Pu-L-Up  Scratch  Feed  

Royal  Scratch  Feed  

Hammond's  Beet  Scratch  — 

South  Parte  Scratch 

Baby  Chick  Scratch   

Scratch   Feed   

Growing  Scratch  Feed  

Developing  Scratch    

Stretch's  Scratch  Satlsfle  

Stevens'  Scratch  Feed  

Tjossem's  Scratch  Feed 

Scratch  Food  

W.  W.  F.  A.  Scratch  

Coyle's  Chick  Scratch   

Coyle's  Scratch  Peed  

Coyle's  Dev.  Scratch  

Scratch   Food    

W.  P.  Co.  Scratch  

White's  Scratch  

Mainstay  Special   

Peterson's  Development  Feed.. 

SuregTow  (Dev.  Mash)  

Chick  Food  

Chick  Feed   


WHEAT  BRAN— 

Wheat  Bran  70b  

Wheat  Bran  

Wheat  Bran  

Wheat  Bran  

Wheat  Bran  

Wheat  Bran  &  Shorts  ., 

Eureka  Wheat  Bran  

Wheat  Bran   

Wheat  Bran  , 

Wheat  Bran  

Wheat  Bran  

Wheat  Bran  , 

Wheat  Bran  , 

Wheat  Bran  (Montco)   .. 

Wheat  Bran  

Wheat  Bran  

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran   

Wheat  Bran 

Wheat  Bran  

Wheat  Bran   (Royal  )    . . 
Hammond's  Best  W.  B. 

Wheat   Bran    

Wheat    Bran    

Wheat  Bran  (Tjossem's) 
Wheat   Bran    


I  Northern  Flour  Mills  Co 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Co 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Co 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Co 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Co 

Pacific   American    Fisheries 

P.  A.  Peterson  

Peterson  Bros.  Grain  A  F.  Co. 

PorUand  Fl.  MQls  Co 

Portland  Fl.  Mills  Co 

Portland  Fl.  Mills  Co 

Portland  Fl.  MUIs  Co 

Portland  Feed  Mills  Co 

Portland  Feed  MiUs  Co 

Prosser  Flour  Mills  

Puy.  ft  Sumner  F.  G.  Can.  Co. 

Rudy-Patrick  Seed  Co 

Seattle  Flour  Mills 

South  Park  Grocery , 

Sperry  Flour  Co 

Sperry  Flour  Co 

Sperry  Flour  Co 

Sperry  Flour  Co 

R.  J.  Stretch  Co 

>  John  B.  Stevens  A  Co 

R.  P.  Tjossem  A  Son 

Tuttle  Feed  Co 

Walla  Walla   Farm  Agency 

MIU  Co 

MOl  Co 

MIU   Co 

Egg  A  P.  Assn... 

Western  Produce  Co 

White  Feed  Co 

Bayview  Milling  Co 

P.    A.    Peterson 

Sperry  Flour  Co 

Washburn  ft  Wilson  Seed  Co... 
Wash.  Co*op.  Egg  ft  P.  Assn.. 


OUABANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Percent 
Crude 

Fat 


MJninniin  Maxbmnn 

F^  Cent  Par  Gent 

Crude  Crnds 

Protein  Fiber 


2.S0 

0.00 

5.00 

3.00 

10.00 

5.00 

3.00 

10.00 

4.00 

2.50 

10.00 

3.00 

2.50 

9.00 

6.00 

3.00 

11.00 

3.00 

Walla  Walla 

Walla  Walla 

Walla  Walla 

Wash.  Co-op. 


Centennial  Mill  Co 

Collins  Flour  Mills 

Crown  Mills   

Diamond  Flour  MDls 

EUensburg  Mfllhig  Co 

Ellensburg  Milling  Co 

Eureka  Flour  Mills 

Fisher  Flour  Mills  Co 

Kennewick   Flour  Mills 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

Kallspell  Flour  Mills  Co... 
F.  M.  Martin  Gr.  ft  M.  Co. 

Miller  Flour  Mills 

Montana  Flour  Mills 

Northern  Flour  MUIs  Co... 

Pasco  Flour  Mills 

The  Peacock  Mill  Co 

Portland  Flour  Mills  Co... 
Preston-Shaffer  Mill  Co.... 

Prosser  Flour  Mllte 

Royal  Milling  Co 

Seattle  Flour  MiUs 

Sprague  Roller  Mills 

Superior  Milling  Co 

R.  P.  Tjossem  ft  Son 

Vollmer-  Clearwater    Co 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


4.36 
2.50 
3.00 


2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 


2.50 


4.0O 
3.50 


8.00 
3.00 
8.(H) 
3.00 
3.25 
8.25 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
3.00 
2.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
4.51 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 


8. 
8. 
4. 


0.50 
i).50 
9.50 
9.5(1 
0.00 
9.50 


11.90 
10.00 
15.00 


12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 


9.50 


17.00    I 
14.00 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
18.00 
14.00 
11.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 
15.60 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
15.00 


5. 
5 
5. 
5. 
5. 
6. 


00 
00 

no 
00 

00 
00 


4.09 
3.00 
5.00 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.0O 


3.50 


7.00 
3.50 


10.00 
12.00 
10.<T 

10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
lO.OO 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
lO.OO 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
11.10 
10.00 
12.00 
lO.OO 
10.00 
14.00 
10.00 
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RBGISTERKD  CONCBNTRATJBD  COMMBRCIAIi  FBBDING  STUFFS — ContlMved: 


FEED  AND  TRADE  NAME 


WHEAT  BRAN— Continued- 
Wheat   Bran    

Wheat   Bran    

Wheat   Bran    

WHEAT  MIDDLINGS— 

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

KallspeU  Wheat  

Standard  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings   

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  (Montco)  .... 
Wheat  Middlings  (Oregon)  .... 

Wheat  Middlings  (Wash.)  

Wheat  Middlings   

Wheat  Middlings   

Wheat  Middlings   

Wheat  Middlings   

Wheat  Middlings   

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  (Royal)    

Wheat  Middlings   (Alta) 

Hammond's  Best  Wheat  Mid- 
dlings     

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

Feed  Middlings  

Wheat  Middlings  

WHEAT  SHORTS— 

Wheat  Shorts  80s  

Wheat  Shorts    

Wheat  Shorts    

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts    

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts    

Wlieat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts    

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts  (Oregon)    

Wheat  Shorts  (Wash.)  

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts   

Hammond's  Best  Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts   

Wheat  Shorts 

Wheat  Shorts    


MANUFACTURER 


Wasco  Warehouse  Mill  Co. 
Wash.  Gr.  A  Milling  Co.... 
Wenatchee  Milling  Co 


Colton  Flour  Mills  Co... 

Crown  MIUs    

Diamond  Flour  Mills  Co. 
Fisher  Flourhig  MUls  Co. 


Kalispell  Flour  MIU  Co 

Kennewick  Flour  Mills 

Kerr-Gillord  &  Co..  Inc.... 

The  Cbas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

Mabton  Milling  Co 

F.  M.  Martin  Or.  ft  M.  Co. 

Miller  Flour  Co 

Montana  Flour  Mills  Co . . 
Northern  Flour  Mills  Co.. 
Northern  Flour  Mills  Co.. 

Novelty  Mm  Co 

Pasco  Flour  Mills  Co 

The  Peacock  Mill  Co 

Portland  Flour  Mills  Co... 
Preston-Shaffer  Mill  Co.... 

Prosser  Flour  MiUs 

Royal  Milling  Co 

Russell-MlUer  MUl  Co 


Seattle  Flour  Mills  

Sperry  Flour  Co 

Spokane  Flour  MUs 

Superior  Milling  Co 

Toucbet  Milling  Co 

Vollmer-Clearwater  Co.... 
Wasco  Warehouse  Mill  Co. 


GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 


Minimum 

Percent 

Crude 

Fat 


Centennial  Mfll  Co 

CoUIns  Flour  Mills 

Crown  Mills 

Diamond  Flour  Mills  Co 

EUensburg  Milling  Co 

Eureka  Flour  MIUs 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co 

Kennewick  Flour  MUls 

The  Ohas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

F.  M.  Martin  Or.  A  Mill.  Co.... 

MlUer  Flour  MOIs 

Northern  Flour  Mills  Co 

Northern  Flour  MUls  Co 

Pasco  Flour  Mills  Co 

The  Peacock  Mill  Co 

Portland  Flour.  Mills  Co 

Preston-Shaffer  MIU.  Co 

Prosser  Flour  Mills 

Seattle  Flour  Mills 

Sprague  Roller  Mills 

Supmior  Mining  Co 

R.  P.  Tjossem  A  Son 

VoUroer-Clcarwater  Co 

Wasco  Warehouse  MIU.  Co 

Wash.  Grain  A  Mill.  Co 

Wenatchee  Milling  Co 


3.00 
3.0U 
8.00 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.50 
8.C0 
3.00 
S.CiO 
8.82 
4.00 
4.60 

8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.56 
4.00 
3.00 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.20 
3.0O 
8.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
5.25 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 


Minimum 

Per  Cent 

Crude 

Protein 


Maximum 

Percent 

Crude 

Fiber 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


14.00 
14.00 
11.00 
14.00 

16.50 
12.00 
14.00 
14  OO 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.60 
18.60 
14.00 
14  00 
12. CO 
14. CO 
14.00 
14.00 
14.44 
16.60 
15.00 

14.00    < 

14.00 

14.00 

14. OC 

16.62 

15.00 

14.00 


14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.25 
13.50 
14.00 
10.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
13.50 
14.00 
12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
15.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
17.00 
14.00 
14  00 
14.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

7.50 
11.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
0.50 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
7  00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.60 
7.50 
8.50 

7  00 
7.0O 
7.00 
7.00 
5.85 
10.00 
7.00 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.25 

10.00 
9.00 

12.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.50 
9.00 

10.00 
0.00 

10.00 
0.00 
7.19 
0.00 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
7.00 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
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RBGI8TERBD  (X>lf CBNTRATED  COMMERCIAL  FBEDIBTG   STUFFS — C^atlavc^ 


GUABAlfTEED  AKALTSES 


TEED  AND  TRADE  KAME 


MANUFACTURER 


MISCELLANEOUS— 

AtlM  Hominy  Feed   

Rabbit  Feed   

Flelscbmann'B  Dried  Grains  .| 

Human*  Stock  Food   

Human*  Poultry   Powder 

(Food)   I 

Shogo  Com  Chop  ■ 

Nebco  Hominy  Peed  ! 

Plymouth   Hominy   Fred   

Stock   Food    

Careylzed  Stock  Tonic  , 


Atlai  Cereal  Co 

Fisher  Flour.  MIUn  Co 

The  Flelfcfamami  Co 

Human*  Stock  Remediea  Co,.. 

Human*  Stock  Remediea  Co... 

Nebraska  Com  Hills 

Nebraska  Com  MlUs 

Plymouth  Milling  Co 

Sp-rry  Flour  Co 

Swift  A  Co 


Minimum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Crude 

Crude 

Crude 

Fat 

Protein 

Fiber 

6.50 

9.00 

7.00 

4.00 

17.00 

lO.OO 

8.00 

12.00 

21.00 

1           3.00 

15.00 

10.00 

i            2.00 

12.00 

10.00 

1            3.50 

7.00 

4.W 

7.00 

11.00 

6.30 

8.50 

10.00 

6..t3 

2.00 

■           8.00 

6.00 

.89 

1 
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DIVISION  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Honorable  E.  L.  French. 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sir:  I  hereby  submit  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  state  and  the 
city  departments  of  Weights  and  Measures  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1922. 

BRIEF  HISTORY. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  was  established  in  1901,  and  in 
1909  it  was  authorized  to  undertake  investigation  of  the  general  conditions 
of  the  Weights  and  Measures  in  commercial  use  throughout  the  United 
States.  Through  this  investigation  deplorable  conditions  were  discovered. 
Only  two  or  three  states  and  few  of  the  larger  cities  maintained  at  that  time 
any  efficient  inspection  service,  and  negligence  in  this  regard  was  costing 
the  consuming  public  large  sums  of  money,  and  putting  a  premium  on  dis- 
honesty in  competition.  Shortages  in  weights  and  measures  were  found  to 
be  common  conditions. 

LOSS  TO  DEALER  AND  PURCHASER  SERIOUS. 

The  Bureau's  investigation  showed  that  nearly  45  per  cent  of  all  the 
scales  tested  were  3  or  more  per  cent  in  error.  When  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  tradesman  sells  his  wares  is  considered,  even  3  per  cent  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  and  when  it  reaches  12,  as  it  did  in  a  number  of 
cases,  the  loss  to  the  purchaser  is  a  serious  one.  The  honest  dealer  as  well 
as  the  purchaser,  suffers  from  the  existence  of  such  a  fraud,  since  the  pos- 
sessor of  such  a  fraudulent  scale  can  apparently  undersell  him  and  actually 
receive  more  for  his  goods. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  ADOPTS  REMEDIES. 

Following  out  the  plan  of  making  a  general  investigation  of  conditions 
with  reference  to  Weights  and  Measures,  a  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment in  due  time  made  a  visit  to  the  State  of  Washington  calling  at  the  City 
of  Spokane,  which  was  the  only  city  in  the  state  at  that  time  maintaining 
a  Weights  and  Measures  Department  under  City  Ordinance.  He  later  visited 
the  City  of  Seattle  and  found  conditions  so  bad  that  upon  making  a  report 
of  them  to  the  press,  the  establishment  of  a  Weights  and  Measures  Depart- 
ment in  the  city  under  City  Ordinance  followed. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  establishment  of  Weights  and  Measures 
Departments  in  these  two  cities  were  so  apparent  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  enact  a  Weights  and  Measures  law  for  the  entire  state.  In  1913,  an  act 
was  passed  making  each  county  Auditor  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Experience  proved  that  its  administration  under  county  organization  was 
not  satisfactory,  but  it  served  to  arouse,  among  the  citizens  of  the  state, 
such  an  interest  both  in  Weights  and  Measures,  and  the  devices  for  deter- 
mining them,  that  the  passage  of  a  new  act  was  urged  upon  the  Legislature 
of  1913. 
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ORGANIZATION   OF   STATE   DEPARTMENT. 

Under  this  act  there  was  created  a  State  Department  of  Weights  and 
Measares,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  was  made  ex-officio  Superinten* 
dent.  He  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  deputy  Superintendent  and  one 
Inspector,  and  also  not  to  exceed  twelve  (12)  local  Inspectors,  known  as 
State  Sealers.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  State  Department 
of  Weights  and  Measures  was  organized  early  in  1917.  For  convenience, 
the  state  was  divided  into  eight  (8)  districts,  in  the  formation  of  which 
population,  transportation  and  accessihility  were  considered,  and  a  State 
Sealer  assigned  to  each.  These  men  were  given  a  thorough  course  of 
training  in  the  technical  requirements  of  the  work  and  a  further  instruction 
by  the  Superintendent  or  Inspector  during  their  personal  visits  to  the 
districts.  Conferences  are  also  held  at  which  all  members  of  the  department 
compare  experiences,  discuss  problems  which  arise  in  their  work,  and  receire 
additional  information  from  representatives  of  the  Federal  Bureau,  who 
attend  these  meetings. 

The  placing  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Department  under  the  State 
Supervision  proved  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  placed  the  men 
under  the  directorship  of  one  official  instead  of  practically  as  many  different 
advisors  as  there  are  counties  in  the  state,  which  could  not  result  in  uniform 
inspection  and  changes  of  inspectors  were  too  frequently  made,  due  to  the 
short  term  of  office  held  by  the  County  Auditor,  to  permit  of  an  inspector 
to  become  fully  trained  in  this  important  work. 

TRANSFER  OF   THE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  year  1921,  under  the  new  State  Administrative  Code,  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Department  was  transferred  to,  and  became  a  division  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  The  Director  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Code, 
has  the  power  to  appoint  an  assistant  director,  to  be  known  as  the  Supervisor 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  who  shall  have  charge  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  have  the  power  to  appoint  and  deputize 
sealers  and  inspectors.  While  the  work  of  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Department  has  been  greatly  hampered,  due  to  the  lack  of  funds,  it  has 
managed,  by  co-operating  with  the  Department  of  Highway  Patrol  and 
assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Law,  to  keep  three  and 
four  men  in  the  field  work  besides  the  Supervisor.  All  of  the  fleldmen  have 
been  with  the  department  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  duties,  which  has  enabled  them  through  diligent  work, 
to  make  a  very  creditable  showing.  The  placing  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Department  in  the  Agricultural  Department  has  worked  out  admli^ 
ably,  and  it  has  been  able  to  co-operate  with,  and  receive  the  co-operation 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  is  especially  true 
in  working  in  connection  with  the  Grain  Inspection  Service,  which  also  under 
the  Administrative  Code,  became  a  division  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

GRAIN  SOAIiES. 

Heretofore  the  grain  scales  at  the  terminal  warehouses  have  been 
tested  by  the  grain  inspectors,  who  naturally  were  not  trained  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  scales,  and  were  also  greatly  handicapped  in  the  inspection  of  scales 
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by  not  being  furnished  with  the  proper  equipment  for  this  work.  The  grain 
scales  at  the  terminal  warehouses  have  received  special  attention.  The  grain 
scales  at  the  shipping  points  in  Eastern  Washington  have  been  given  all 
the  attention  possible  with  the  limited  number  of  fleldmen.  In  all  of  the 
grain  Industry  the  one  dominant  factor  controlling  the  net  profit  of  every 
transaction  from  harvest  to  consumer  is  weight.  The  farmer  must  be  paid 
for  all  he  raises.  The  elevator  operator  handles  the  grain — his  profit  is 
determined  by  his  weights  bought  and  his  weights  sold,  and  he  therefore 
cannot  afford  to  handicap  his  earnings  by  inaccurate  weights.  The  depart- 
ment has  had  this  in  mind,  and  has  made  every  effort  possible  through 
careful  inspection,  to  maintain  the  accuracy  of  the  grain  scales  throughout 
the  state. 

OTHER  SCALES. 

All  other  scales  have  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  fieldmen  and 
this  department  has  the  full  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  dealers  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  requests  for  inspection  when  the  dealers  be- 
come doubtful  of  t&e  accuracy  of  their  scales. 

OASOUNE  PUMPS. 

The  increased  number  of  gasoline  pumps  installed  throughout  the  state 
is  astonishing,  and  thorough  inspection  must  be  maintained  in  order  to 
insure  accuracy  in  the  delivery  of  gasoline.  Not  only  the  natural  wear, 
but  faulty  installation  may  cause  inaccuracy  in  the  delivery.  The  inspector 
who  is  familiar  with  pumps  can  usually  locate  the  trouble  and  advise  the 
dealer  how  to  repair  it  and  in  this  way  not  only  assist  the  dealer,  but  through 
his  instructions  cause  the  pump  to  be  placed  in  condition  to  insure  accuracy 
in  the  delivery  of  gasoline. 

RE-WEIOHT  CHBGKINO  OF  COMMODITIES. 

This  is  a  very  important  work  of  the  department  and  only  through 
the  careful  re-weight  checking  of  commodities  can  the  full  true  and  correct 
net  weight  be  insured  to  the  consumer.  The  laws  of  this  state  require  that 
all  commodities  bought  or  sold  by  weight  or  measure  must  be  bought  or 
sold  upon  the  basis  of  their  true  net  weight  or  measure.  It  is  so  convenient 
in  weighing  to  include  the  sack  or  wrapping  that  in  the  individual  case 
may  mean  little  to  the  consumer,  but  in- the  aggregate,  during  a  year's  time, 
may  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  manufacturer.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  consumer  should  receive  less  In  goods  any  more  than  money. 

CITT  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  DEPARTMENTS. 

Most  excellent  work  is  being  done  by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Depart- 
ments of  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Spokane,  and  this  department 
has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  these  departments,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  work  effective  over  the  entire  state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  NEWCOMB. 
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TOTAI.  COMMODITIES  CHBCKfiD  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  19M,  TO 

■EPTBMBER  30,  lft32. 


Butter    

Bread  

Berries  

Meat    

Mill  Products  . 
Pack  a  ire  Goods 

Coal    

Wood    

Hay   

Miscellaneous   . . 


COMMODITIES 


Grand  Totals 


Correct 

Heavy 

Llsbt 

Totaii 

7,279 

3,223 

7»882 

161 

197 
273 

899 
419 
750 

10 

924 

271 

1 

16 

1 

109 

8,373 

3,915 

8,«32 

171 

3,006 
3,384 

147 

40 

2 

2 

4,0:«) 
3 

26 
1 

44 

2 

1,200 

29 

1.338 

26,161 


600 


8,400 


30.231 


TOTAL  SCALES  INSPECTED  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  lSaO»  TO  SEPTEMBER  at,  1S22. 


SCALES 


.  Approved 


Waifon  and  Truck 869 

Platform  Dormant  1,690 

Platform  Portable  I  2,746 

Overhead  Beam  1  517 

Computing 7,133 

Counter  and  Even  Balance 1,539 

Spring  Balance  3«3 

Miscellaneous  334 

I 

Grand  Totals  15.181 


Con- 
flacated 


8 

1 
13 

3 
43 

3 

74 


Totals 


1.923 

S.0S2 

556 

8,408 

1.651 

449 

443 


17,4S 


TOTAL  AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHTS  INSPECTED  FROM  OCTOBER  1, 

SEPTEMBER  80,  lt22. 


IIOO,  TO 


WEIGHTS 

Approved 

Adjusted 

Con- 
demned 

Con- 
fiscated 

Totals 

Avoirdupois   

25.000 

108 

63 

54 

23.2S 

Grand  Totals 

25.060 

106 

63 

54 

25.285 

TOTAL  CAPACITY  MEASURES  INSPECTED  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  IMO.  TO 

SEPTEMBER  SO,  lOSS. 


CAPACITY  MEASURES 

1 
Approved 

Adjusted 

Con- 
demned 

Con- 
fiscated 

Totals 

Liquid  Measures  

3,222 
4,000 

4 
1.063 

60 
230 

16 

8.302 
5.2SS 

Measures  Pumps  

Grand  Totals 

7,222 

1,057 

290 

16 

8,5£ 

TOTAL  LINEAR  MEASURES  INSPECTED  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  10S0»  TO 

SEPTEMBER  SO,  1038. 


LINEAR  MEASURES 

Approved 

Adjusted 

• 

Con- 
demned 

Oon- 
flscated 

Totals 

Yard  Sticks  

1 
10 

1 

Counter  Measures  

70* 

2 

ft 

Grand  Totals  

70 

11 

2 

8S 
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We  have  also  received  reports  of  other  persons  being  attacked,  but  the 
animals  were  killed  before  doing  any  damage. 

Coyotes  are  slowly  decreasing,  especially  in  districts  where  it  has 
been  possible  to  keep  salaried  hunters  at  work;  but  the  low  prices  being 
offered  for  the  skins  of  bobcats  and  coyotes  has  caused  a  number  of  local 
trappers  to  discontinue  trapping. 

Many  depredations  by  bear  on  the  mountain  sheep  ranges  have  been 
called  to  our  attention  the  past  few  months.  The  Vessey  &  Reaser  Sheep 
Company,  of  Kennewick,  report  they  lost  over  300  sheep,  valued  at  $10.00 
each,  in  Pend  Oreille  County  the  past  year.  Other  sheep  companies  report 
similar  losses.  When  possible,  we  have  sent  hunters  to  the  sections 
where  the  animals  are  doing  the  greatest  damage.  Mr.  Howard  Nye,  a 
sheepman  of  Prosser,  reports  that  one  hunter,  working  upon  his  range  for  six 
weeks,  saved  him  at  least  $1,000.00.  Other  stockmen  and  farmers  report  that 
where  a  salaried  hunter  has  been  working  for  a  few  months  it  is  again  pos- 
sible for  them  to  raise  sheep  at  a  profit,  having  previously  been  compelled 
to  discontinue  the  work  on  account  of  coyotes. 

Practically  all  the  Western  States  are  now  cooperating  with  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  in  the  control  of  predatory  animals,  their  appropriations 
varying  from  $20,000.00  to  $100,000.00  each,  bi-annum.  The  following 
states  have  discontinued  the  payment  of  bounties  for  the  destruction  of 
predatory  animals,  and  have  appropriated  the  funds  formerly  paid  out  in 
bounties  for  emplojring  hunters  on  a  monthly  salary  basis,  through  the  State 
Agricultural  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government: 
California,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Live  stock  organizations  in  other  states  are  now  demanding  that 
the  bounty  system  be  discontinued  and  the  funds  formerly  used  for  that  pur- 
pose diverted  to  the  employment  of  hunters  on  a  salary  basis.  In  addition 
to  State  and  Federal  funds  for  employing  hunters,  we  are  receiving  coopera- 
tion from  the  State  Supervisor  of  Game  and  Game  Fish  and  various  County 
Game  Commissions. 


1 
MONTH 

STATE  FUNDS 

FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Number 

of  Men 

Employed 

9 
2 
4 

4 

10 
7 
7 
7 
6 

7 
7 

8 

Salarlea 
Paid 

$098  00 
265  65 
530  00 
530  00 
1.072  70 
783  33 
790  48 
766  67 
701  28 

797  41 
810  89 
836  03 

Number 

of  Men 

Employed 

10 
19 
12 
10 

7 
10 

8 

9 

9 

8 

6 
13 
27 
45 
47 
22 
12 

5 

Salaries 
Paid 

1921— 
April         .  .. 

$982  S3 

May    

Jun^      

■  •  >  • 

1.905  16 
1.135  84 

July   

Aiiciist 

923  OO 
688  33 

Sfnt^*  ruber 

1.063  S3 

October 

<»4S3 

November   . 

974  99 

December  

938  17 

192-2— 
.Tanuary 

6S4  34 

February 

455  67 

March       

1,149  » 

April        

2.227  32 

Mav          .            

3.921  03 

J  urie      

4,542  4* 

July       

10 
14 
18 

1,022  75 

1.576  49 

1,944  16 

230  45 

1,900  30 

Ansrust        

1.141  « 

SePtPmbrr   ..                     - - 

519  80 

\f  iftPPllnTio<'iiiQ   1 

)xpe 

•  •  •  ■ 

nditiirea            

5.624  S 

Totals 

120 

$13,656  17 

279 

$31,423  45 

Atnoiint  of  St 

ate 
Fui 

Fund                                          .   ... 

.  $i7,ono  00 

Balance  State 

ids  unexpended 

•  •■•  ■■•••••• 

.      3.343  83 
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The  preceding  tabulation  does  not  include  salaries  of  inspectors  and  office 
clerk,  which  were  paid  entirely  from  Federal  funds.  Additional  clerical 
help,  when  needed,  was  paid  with  Washington  State  funds,  and  is  included 
under  Miscellaneous  Expenditures. 

The  Pasteur  treatment  will  prevent  the  development  of  the  dreaded 
rabies,  if  the  vaccine  is  given  in  sufficient  time  after  the  person  or  animal 
has  been  bitten.  However,  a  greater  preventative  measure  can  be  obtained 
by  the  elimination  of  the  animals  which  are  continually  spreading  the  disease. 
Our  work  during  the  past  few  years  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
livestock,  poultry  and  wild  game  interests  of  the  State  of  Washington  and 
is  well  worthy  of  your  support. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GLENN  R.  BACH, 
Predatory  Animal  Inspector. 
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